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Marine Survey Steamer ** Investigator," Commander ALFRED CARPENTER, 
R. N., Commanding. No. 6. On siz new Amphipods from the Bas of 
Be igal.— By G.M. Gites, M. B, F. R. C. S, Surgeon-Naturalisi to 
the Marine Survey. (With Pls, IIL—VIIIL.) Natural History Notes 
fron H. M.'s Indian Marine Survey Steamer * Investigator, Commander 
A enen Carrenrer, R. N., Commanding. No. 7. The Mean Temperatsre 
of the Deep Walters of the Bay of Bengal. By Commander CARPENTER, 
RN., D.S. O, F. R. Met. Soc, F. Z. S. Communicated by THY 
SUPERINTENDENT Or THE INDIAN Mvsguw. (With Pl. X.) 

No. 3, (issued January 30th, 1888). On the Chiroptera of Nepal.— 
By J. Scunry. Notes on some recent Neolithic and Paleolithic Finds " 
South India.—By R. Bruce Foorr, F. G. S., Superintendent of the Qei- 
la gical Survey of India, Fellow of the University of Madras.—Communi- 
cated by Tuk SUPERINTENDENT Or TUE INDIAN MUSEUM. (With a Map, 
Pl XI.)  E'tude sur les Arachnides de t Asie méridionale faisant 
partie des collections de l Indian Museum (Caleutta).—Par M. E. SDIÓN) 
de Paris. Communicated by Tae SUPERINTENDENT OF THR INDIAN Museum. 
A Memoir on Plane Analytic Geometry. — By ASUTOSH MUKHOPADHYAY, 
M. A., F; R. A. S8, F. R. S, E. Communicated by Tne How'nng 
MaurspbnaAtAL Sincar, M. D., C. I. E. (With three Woodcuts. ) 

No. 4, (issued March 18th, 1888.) A Descriptive List of the Uredinem 
occurring in the. Neighbourhood of Simla (Western Himalaya).—Hy A. 
Barciay, M. B., Bengal Medical Service (With Pla. XIL—XV.) Natural 
History Notes from H. M.'s Indian Marine Survey Steamer ‘ Investigator,’ 
Commander Aurren CanrexTER, R. N., Commanding. No. 8. Description. 
oy a new species of the Brachyurous Genus Lyrcidus from the Depths of 
the Andaman Sea.—By J. Woop-Masox, Esq., Superintendent of the 
Indian Museum, and Professor of Comparative Anatomy and Zoology iv 
the Medical College of Bengal, Caleutta, 
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The Era of Lachkman Sen.—DBy H. Bgvggtpaog, Eso., C. S. 


The object of this paper is to draw attention to the facts that the 
era of Lachhman Sen is mentioned by Abu-l-Fazl in the Akbarnáma, 
and that according to him it began in 1119 A. D. 

The era has been discussed by more than one scholar, but it 
appears that its date, or even the event denoted by it, has not yet been 
positively ascertained. 

According to Dr. Mitra the era began in 1106-7 and dates from the 
accession of Lachhman Sen I, the grandfather of the Lachhman who 
was dethroned by Bakhtiyár Khilji. According to General Cunningham 
the era began with the death of Lachhman Sen I, and the first year of 
it is 1208 or 1109. 

The first European scholar who mentions the date is, according to 
Cunningham, Colebrooke who alluded to it in 1796. Afterwards it was 
referred to by Mr. Prinsep in 1836. But none of these writers refer to 
the Abkarnáma. Apparently it was thought that the only mention of 
the chronology of Bengal was to be found in the Xín-i-Akbari, that 
being the only work of Abu-l-Fazl which had been translated into 
English. There is indeed a reference to Abau-l-Fazl's mention of the 
Lachhman era in a note on the last page of Price' History of the 
Muhammadans, but the date given to it is wrong by a thousand years, 
and the era is wrongly called that of Lachhman Singh. 

The way in which the era comes to be mentioned by Abu-l-Fazl 
is ns follows: Akbar, as is well known, invented a new era which he 
called the Tarikh Dlahi or the Divine Era, It is usually stated that it 
began with his accession, but this is not quite correct. Akbar ascended 
the throne at Kalanor on 2 HRabiu-s-sání, 963 A. H., corresponding to 
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14th February 1556, old style. He made his Tarikh Iláhí begin with the 
first year of his reign, but he took for its commencement the period of 
the vernal equinox or the time when the sun enférs. This Aries 
was the Nauroz of the Persians and the first day of their month of 
Farwardin. This Nauroz began on lOth March, old style, or 21st March, 
new style, and so the Divine Era began on 21st March 1556. But though 
it was made to begin then, the era was not invented or at least not 
promulgated til] 992 A. H., corresponding to 1584 A. D. In that year 
a farmán or edict was issued by Akbar. This farmán was probably 
drafted by the eminent astronomer and philosopher, called Mír Fath 
"Ali of Shirdz, for it was he who corrected the Tables of Ulagh Beg 
for the purpose of the new era. "The farmán is given at pp. 10-13 of 
VoL II of the Akbarnáma, Ed. Bibliotheca Indica. In it the other eras in 
use in the world are referred to, and nt p. 12, 7 lines from top, we have 
the important words (uj wee — — — ashi 5! : 26 eR cs Vy Jò 

"In the country of Bang (Bengal) dates are calculated from the 
beginning of the reign of Lachhman Sen. From that period till now 
there have been 465 years." 

Then the farmán goes on to mention the Sáliváhan and Vikramá- 
ditya eras, and states that 1506 years of the Sáliváhan, and 1641 of the 
Vikramáditya era have elapsed. If we deduct these periods, we get 
1584—465 = 1119 A. D. for the beginning of the Lachhman Sen era, 
1584—1506 — 78. A. D. for the beginning of the Sáliváhan era, and 
1584—164] = — 57, i. e, 57 B. C. for the beginning of the Vikramá- 
ditya era. These two last dates are right according to chronologists, so 
that we may place reliance on the Lachhman Sen one. But if Aba-l- Fazl 
is right, and it is likely that he is right, for the date is given in a solemn 
public document and at a time when the Lachhman Sen era was in 
use, Dr. Mitra and the almanac-makers of Tirhut are wrong about the 
beginning of the era; and General Cunningham is wrong both about 
the date and the event commemorated by the era. 

According to Abu-l-Fazl the era began in 1119 A. D., i. e., about 
twelve years after the date given by the Tirhut almanac-makers. 

Possibly Abu-l-Fazl is wrong, and possibly too there is a misprint* in 
the Bibliotheca Indica edition, but there is a circumstance which seems 
to me to corroborate Abn-l-Fazl. This is that the Tabaqát-i-Násiri says 
that Lachhman had been on the throne for eighty years, when he was 
expelled by Bakhtiyár Kbilji (Raverty's translation of the Tabaqát-i- 
Nágiri, p. 554). 


* Major Price's MS., however, must have given also tho figuron 465. 
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Now Bakhtiyár Kbilji took Nadiyá apparently in 590 A. H. = 1194 
A. D. (Raverty's translation, p. 559 note), or in 1195 A. D. according to 
General Cunningham. If then Lachhman began to reign in 1119 and 
reigned eighty years, this would bring the termination of his government 
to 1199 A. D., which is a tolerably close approximation to the dates of 
the capture of Nadiyá given by Raverty and Cunningham. If we take 
Mr. Blochmann's date for that event, viz., 1193 or 1199 then there is an 
almost complete coincidence between Abu-l-Fazl's date of 1119 for the 
commencement of Lachhmnu Sen's reign aud the atatement in the Tabaqát 
of Minháju-d-dín that Lachhman reigned eighty years, That is, if the 
eighty years be taken to be calendar years. If, on the other hand, 
they are taken to be Muhammadan or lunar years, they will amount to 
somewhat less than seventy-eight calendar years. Major Raverty, in 
a note at p. 558 of his translation of the Tabaqát, quotes one Munshi 
Shám Parsád as saying in an account of Gaur that Hai Lachhmau 
ruled from 510 to 590 A. H. Major Raverty adds that this is correct, but 
it can only be made to agree with the Tabaqat by reckoning the eighty 
years of the reigu as lunar years; for 510—590 A. H. is equal to 
1116—1195 or 1194 A. D. 

General Cunningham's idea, that the Lachhman Sen era was 
established on the death of that prince, is opposed to the statement of 
Abu-l-Fazl, and also seems to be improbable. It is not common either in 
the East or West to begin an era with a death. Men generally date 
from a birth or from an accession to a throne. Akbar, it is true, or- 
dered that the Tarikh Alfi, or history of a thousand years, should begin 
from the death of Muhammad, but this was a freak of despotism, occa- 
sioned apparently by a superstitious aversion to the word Hijrah, which 
was ill-omened from its meaning “ flight.” 

If, however, we adopt General Canningham's view and also hold that 
the Lachhman Sen of the era is the father of Lakhmania, the last king 
of Bengal, then we find that the death of the father and the birth of the 
gon occurred almost at the same time, and in this way Abu-l-Fazl’a state- 
ment and General Cunningham's may be reconciled. Lakhmania, the last 
king of Bengal, was a posthumons son. When his father died, his mother 
was far advanced in her pregnancy, and the nobles put the crown on her 
womb and did homage to her and the unborn child. She had herself 
hung up head downwards for two hours, in order that the birth might be 
delayed till an auspicious moment. He was born, and the poor mother 
expired, and then the infant was laid on the throne. 

It is in this way that he is said to have reigned eighty years. I 
this horrible story is true, we need not wonder at Lakhmania's mis- 
fortunes. He was emphatically one cui non risere parentes. Thus then 
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it may be almost equally correct, so far as the initial year is concerned, 
to say that the era began with the death of Lachhman Sen, as that it 
began with the birth of his son Lakhmania, I prefer, however, Abu-l- 
Fazl' statement that it began with the commencement of the reign of 
Lachhman Sen. Even if we take this Lachhman Sen to be the father of 
Lakhmania, and not Lakhmania himself, still Abu-l-Fazl's date may be 
correct. We do not know how long the father reigned and if, as Lassen 
conjectures, ho was an usurper, his duration of power 1s likely to have been 
short. Abu-l-Fazl'’s omission to say that he ever reigned at least 
implies that he did not rule long. There would therefore be no diffi- 
culty in supposing that his reign began about 1119 A. D. Perhaps an 
argument in favour of the view, that the last king of Bengal or his 
father gave his name to the era, may be derived from the fact that one 
of them founded a new dynasty and a new capital. This was a circum- 
stance likely to be marked by the introduction of a new era. Stewart 
in his History of Bengal, p. 42, describes Lachhman, the last king of 
Bengal, as succeeding his father Lachhman, but the authority whom he 
seems to have followed, viz., the author of the Tabaqát-i-Násirí, does not 
mention the father's name. The Persian original will be found, quoted 
at p. 135 of our Journal, Part I for 1865, in Dr. Mitra's paper on tho 
Sena Rájás. 

Abu-l-Fazl in his Xin, p. 414, mentions Lakhman (qu. Lachhman ?) 
as the father of Lakhmania, but he does not describe him as having ever 
reigned. In his list at p. 413, Raja Nojah is the last king of Bengal. 
He is the last of the sixty-one kings who, according to him, ruled Bengal 
for 4544 years. Nojah reigned three years, and then, says Abu-l-Fazl, 
the country came under the dominion of Dehli. 

It is curious that he should say nothing here of Lakhmania, and 
that in the very next page he should tell us that he succeeded Rájá 
Nojah. Three suggestions may be made to reconcile the discrepancy, 
though none of them is quite satisfactory. 

lst. The list, at p. 413, may be that of a particular family and so 
not include Lakhmania, who at all events was not a direct descendant 
of Nojah. Possibly he was not even a Kayasth. 

2nd. The list may be that of the kings of Gaur or Lakhnauti and 
so not include Lakhmania who had his capital at Nadiyá. 

3rd. Lakhmania may not be included, because his reign did not 
come to a natural end, but was violently interrupted by Bakhtiyár Khilji. 

Though the 'Tabaqát-i-Násirí does not mention the father's name, 
it represents the father as having reigned, and possibly Stewart combined 
the statements of Abu-l-Faz! and the Tabaqit. 

The Tabaqát is the better authority of the two probably, and so 
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putting it and Abu-l-Fazl's statement together, we may take it that 
Lachhman the father of Lakhmania ruled Bengnl. 

Dr. Mitra, in the paper already quoted, describes Abu-l- Fazl as saying 
that Lachhman ascended the throne in 1116 and reigned eight years. 
But I have not been able to find either of these statements in Abn-l- Fazl. 
Apparently the Lachhman to whom Dr. Mitra refers is the Lakhan Sen 
who succeeded Balal Sen. But Abu-l-Fazl makes him reign only seven 
years. I submit too that.clearly this Lakhan Sen or Lachhman Sen 
has nothing to do with the era we are considering. He succeeded Balál 
Sen the builder of the Fort of Gaur, and was in his turn succeeded by 
Madhava Sen who, according to Abnu-l-Fazl, reigned ten years, Then 
came Kesava Sen who reigned fifteen years, then Suda Sen (no doubt 
the Sura Sen of the Rájávali, quoted by Dr. Mitra at p. 134 of his paper) 
who reigned eighteen years, and finally Nojah who reigned three years. 
Thus we have from Lachhman Sen or Lakhan Sen, the son of Balál, to 
Lakhmania, the son of Lachhman, a period of forty-six years, Four 
princes too intervened, so that Lakhmania can hardly have been the 
grandson of Lakhan the son of Balál. As Lakhmania reigned eighty 
years, bis accession must date from 1114 or 1119, according as we take 
1194 or 1199 as the date of the capture of Nadiyá. If then the Lakh- 
mania era took its rise with Lakban Sen, the son of Balál, ita first year 
would be in 1068 or 1073 A. D., if we count from his death, and in 1061 
or 1066, if we count from the beginning of his reign. Such dates, how- 
ever, would be contrary to all the authorities. I venture, therefore, to 
think that the view of Dr. Mitra and of General Cunningham that the 
Lachhman Sen who gave his name to the era was the son of Balál 
Sen, is one which cannot be sustained. 

In connection with this part of my subject I wish to caution my 
readers against accepting the lists of kings of Bengal given in Gladwin's 
translation as a correct rendering of the lists of Abu-l-Fazl. A reference 
to the original will show that Gladwin's translation is not quite ac- 
curato. 

The last Hindú king of Bengal mentioned in Abu-l-Fazl's list, Ain 
p. 413 Bibliotheca Indica edition, is Raja Nojah who ruled three years, 
This is the Rájá Noe or Noujah of Gladwin, for he has both spellings, and 
the Rájá Bhoja of Lassen.  Abu-l-Fazl says that when Raja Nojah died, 
the kingdom passed to Lakhmania the son of Rai Lachhman. | Healso says 
that Lakhmania ruled at Nadiyá and was expelled by Bakhtiyár Khilji 
(Ain, p. 414). 

In my humble opinion this Lakhmania is the Lachhman Sen of the 
Akbarnáma, and the prince who gave his name to the Lachhman ern. 

The point is, I submit, a most interesting one ; for it concerns the 
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dnte of the accession of the last Hindü king of Bengal. I trust, there- 
fore, that some one will take up the inquiry, and, if possible, reconcilo 
Abn-l-Fazl with the almanac makers of Tirhut. 

Colebrooke's date of 1104 A. D., i. e., 1796—692, does not agree with 
the almanacs, and it would appear that Halayudha was the spiritual 
adviser of Lachhman, the son of Balál. In that case it seems almost 
certain that the date 1104 is wrong. The only thing apparently that 
stands in the way of the acceptance of Abu-l-Fazl's date is the Tirhut 
almanacs. But it seems that they do not agree with one another, and 
also that the compilers of them are ignorant of the origin of the era. 

It strikes me as strange that the era should be permanent in Tirhut 
and not in other districts. Lakhmania reigned nt Nadiyá, latterly at all 
events, and I beg to suggest that inquiry should be made among the pandita 
and almanac-makers of Nadiyá as to whether they know of and make use 
of the era.* 

I have consulted Tieffenthaler, but I do not find that he throws any 
light on the matter. In one place he gives the months as well as the 
years of the Sen Rájá's reigns, and speaks of Kesava Sen as being the 
son of Balál Sen and the father of Mádhava. This is against the notion 
that Lakhmania was the grandson of Lachhman. In another place, 
p. 473 of the account of Bengal, Tieffenthaler gives the same list as Abu-l- 
Fazl, but adds that after Rájá Nodja there reigned seven Hindü princes 
whose names are not known, and who ruled for 106 years. But it seems 
that this is merely a corrupt version of Abu-l-Fazl's statement. The 
seven princes of Tieffenthaler are really not the unknown descendants of 
Raji Nojah, but are the seven Sen kings ending with Nojah. Abu-l- 
Fazl's list of them shows that they reigned 106 years. 

Tieffenthaler apparently did not get his information direct from 
Abu-l-Fazl's book, but from some later compilation. 

One important point remains to be noticed. 

At p. 397 of Dr. Mitra's second article on the Sena Rájás, he gives a 
Sanscrit inscription from Buddha Gaya, and translates it as follows : 

* On Thursday the 12th of the wane, in the month of Vaisákha Sam- 
vat or year 74 after the expiration of the reign of the auspicious Laksh- 
mana Sena Deva." 

But is it not possible that the Sanscrit words mean the 74th year 
of the reign of Lachhman Sena? In other words that the date is a 
Julüs or regnal ern. 

If so, all our difficulties seem to be at an end, for no king is recorded 
to have reigned eighty yéars except the last Sena king, i. e., Lachhman. 


* [The suggested enquiry is being mado, and its result will subsequently be 
communicated, Ep.) 
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The 74th year must, therefore, be the year of his reign, and it follows 
that the era originated with him. If Abu-l-Fazl is correct, and my 
reading of the Sanscrit inscription admissible, then the date of the 
inseription is 1119 -- 47 — 1193 A. D. 

My knowledge of Sanserit is exceedingly small, but it looks to me 
as if the words of the inscription might bear the above interpretation. 

Possibly it was because it never occurred to any one that a reign 
could last seventy-four years, that it was taken for granted that the 
seventy-four years must mean years after the expiry of the reign. 


Wan n — a 
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Notes on some Kolarian tribes,——By W. H. P. Detysn.* 
The Asurs. 


Habitat.—The Asurs, a small tribe, speaking a dialect of the Kolarinn 
language, are to be found only in the extreme west of the Loharda:zá 
district. They are iron-smelters by profession. 

Origin and history.—They appear to have considerable traditions 
in connection with their former history. The following is the story 
regarding their origin, and general history. In ancient times they 
were a great people and inhabited the Dhaulagir and Mainagir Hills 
on which there were two large lakes. They were clever artisans, 
travelled about in palkis, and used to eat red-hot iron. They did 
not cultivate the land, but had large herds of cattle. Then the 
Uráons, called Lodbás, appeared and took all their cattle, and they had 
to go into the jungles. (The saying with reference to the Uráons 
being stronger is bdro bhat Asur, tera bhai Lodhá, i. e. ‘the Asurs are 
twelve brothers, but the Lodhás are thirteen brothers.) This drove 
them to desperation and they took to cattle-lifting and preying on 
the Uráons. (The mythology of the various Kolarian tribes always 
refers to the Asurs as robbers and fire-eaters.) These Uráons, unable 
to attack them in the jungles, called in the assistance of Bhag'wán, 
who built a great fort and invited all the Asurs to attend. Being 
afraid to refuse, they all came at the summons, and were told to enter 
the fort by Bhag'wán, who to allay their fears went in first. After 
they were all in, Bhag'wán shut the gate and disappeared from the 
top. He then filled the fort up with charcoal. When he got outside, 


* FAIL names, terms and words quoted in this paper are spelled by the author 
as he beard them from the people. Tho system of spelling, or transliteration, is the 
usual one ; but it should be noted that » indicates the nasalisation of the preceding 
vowel, and that 6 indicates the Eastern Gaudian, or Bongáli, pronunciation of a; 

T thus gotór is the Hindi gotar, Skr. gotra ; bór corresponds to Hindí bar or bard * great,’ 
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he fonnd two Asurs (a brother and sister) who had not gone in 
with the rest, and he made these two fix up a bellows (such as the 
Asurs use for smelting iron) and immolate the whole tribe. These two 
were then carried away by the Uráons, and left in the jungles, where 
their descendants are now found, being condemned for ever to use tho 
bellows, They say that the Uráogs brought their two ancestors in palkis 
from the far East, but they have not the slightest idea how far, nor 
where Dhaulagir and Mainagir are situated. 

In different parts of the Lohardazá and Chaibásá districts are 
found well finished stone, clay, glass, and metal beads, and also small 
silver coins (of the kind called * old Hindú punch coins’) which are at- 
tributed by the people to the Asurs, but it is difficult to say whether 
the present Asurs are descendants of the people who used these coins 
and beads or not. I am credibly informed that beads similar in 
every way to these are, at the present day, worn by the Bhutiyás about 
Darjiling, and this fact taken in conjunction with the legend about 
Dhaulagir appears to me very suggestive of the trne origin of these 
people. The Bhagavat Purána (1, 3, 24) refers to the people of Kikata 
(Bihár), who were in those days mostly Kols, as Asurs; and these 
Asurs of Lohardagá (who are also Kols) state that they have borne 
this name from ancient times. We, therefore, seem to have connecting 
links for tracing the present day Asurs from the Himálayan mountains 
to the hills of Chutiyá Nagpur. 

Titles, sub-tribes and septs.—The Asurs assume the title of Mán- 
jhi. They are divided into the following sub-tribes: Jait Asurs and 
Lohara-Asurs, who smelt iron and make ploughs, &c. ; Soénká or 
Agariyá-Asurs and Gond-Asurs, who smelt iron, but do not make 
ploughs, &c. All these sub-tribes have innumerable gofórs such 
as Rote, Sikta, Aind, Topo, Kerketá, Kachhuwá, Tirki, Nag, Chitri, 
Gundri, and Sujür, &c. 

Festivals and religious customs.—They observe the following feati- 
vals and religious customs:  Mágh-parab in January; Phdgund in 


February; at this festival they offer a sacrifice of a fowl to An- - 


dhariyá | Devatá (the Earth God). The fowl is held by a pair of 
pincers, its head is placed on an anvil, and it is struck with a 
hammer, a prayer being offered with a request to be preserved 
from the sparks, that fly from red-hot iron. | Hariydrí in May, 
when a fowl is sacrificed to their parents; Daliyá (the God of Plenty), 
a sacrifice in June; Sendrá, the hunting festival, in June; Karam 
in August; Sohardi in October. A sacrifice is offered to ‘Bör 
Pahárí Bougá' (great hill God) of a brown goat, nnd to ‘ Pand’ré 
Devatá' (the sun) of a mottled fowl, These two are yearly sacrifices, 
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but may be offered at any time. All the above sacrifices are offered by 
the people themselves, without the assistance of pihans. The páhan*, 
or priest, who must be either an Asur or a Munda, offers sacrifices at 
the Sarhul in May, and at the Khaniydéré or harvest festival in Novem- 
ber, Tuesday and the change of the moon are considered good times to 
offer these sacrifices. The Dárhá and Churail are evil spirits who afflict 
people, and when they make their presence felt, they have to be propi- 
tiated with a sacrifice, by the páhan, and politely turned ont. 

Dances,—Asura dance the jhiimar, domkait, thariyá, luchgi, desadli, 
and jatrá or khariyá. They use only the dhol and mdndar, and they 
have no horns, flutes, cymbals &e. 

Food.—They eat cows, pigs, buffaloes, tigers, rats, and lizards, 
and also poisonous snakes, such as tho ndg and jdrd for the cure 
of lumbago. The snakes’ heads are cut off, aud the flesh is separat- 
ed from the bones and fried. 

Marriage customs.—The marriage ceremonies of the Asurs are pe- 
culiar. The parents supply the trounsseau, but the bridegroom gives his 
share towards the feast, and also gives a dali of Rs. 5 to the 
parents. Parents arrange marriages and the ceremony takes place at 
the bridegroom's father's house, The following preparations are made 
for a wedding. Infrontof the house a shed of Sal branches is erected, 
and at some little distance all round this a temporary Sal fence is put 
up. This enclosure is called the marnud-ténd, and in the centre of 
it are planted a long bamboo and a mangoe branch, and alongside 
of these is placed a bind, or basket, for storing grain, which is filled 
with earth and. planted with a few grains of corn. The bride and 
bridegroom dine with the rest of the party. After dinner they anoint 
each other all over with oil and turmeric and then retire, while the 
rest of the party enjoy themselves drinking and dancing in the maruá- 
[ánd. At dawn the couple are brought forth and made to stand at the 
front door on a yoke covered with kher grass, while two girls (relatives 
of both parties) fetch two small gharás of water and splash the happy 
pair, using twigs from the mangoo branch. The family party then 
go into the house, and the pair sitting together mark each other on 
the foreheads with síndur, using their right-hand little fingers. "They 
all then go out and join the rest of the party dancing in the marwá-fánd. 
After tho sun is well up, the married couple go home, and the wife com- 
mences to cook to show that she has undertaken her household duties. 


* [This term is spelled sometimes páhan qqa, sometimes pdAam ary. Pos. 
aibly it may be n corruption of the Hindi bráhman or bámhan. Compare the Burmese 


'paunha' for bráhman, in Bigandet's Legend of Gaudama, vol. I, p. 29, footnote 18, 
Bp. } 
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Marriages usually take place in January, nud tho pair go fo visit 
their pnronts in a year's time. Asurs usually marry only one wife, and 
widows can re-marry. They must marry in their own tribe, but tho 
parties must be of different gotðrs. Married people ean separate but 
it is considered a disgrace to do so. Property descends to male heirs. 

Customs regarding children.—A mother is considered unclean for 
fifteen days after the birth of a child. After this time both she and the 
child are anointed with oil and turmeric, the child's head is shaved, 
and it is named often after grandparents, or after the day on which 
it was born. Before deciding upon a name, they throw two grains of 
rice into a bowl of water; when the propitious name is called, both 
grains will sink and keep together. A dinner is given to all relatives 
on such occasions. The boys have their forearms burnt, but the girls 
are not tattooed. Every large village has a Diamkuriyd or a bachelors’ 
hall, in front of which the boys and girls dance. If the elders catch girls 
in the Dhamkuriyd the boys are heavily fined, and their fathers have to 
pay if they cannot. 

Death customs.—The ceremonies for the dead are as follows :— 
Those who die a natural death or are killed by accident or by vio- 
lence, are burnt on the banks of a river. Those who die of any disease 
are buried and three or four large stones nre placed over the grave. It 
is customary to feed all relatives after a death. 

The Asurs, like all Kolarian tribes, are very black, and have 
nothing to boast of in the way of features, but they are of good phy- 
sique and have hardy constitutions, although they appear to be dying 
out. . 

The Birijiyás. 

Habitat.—' The Birijiyás are a small Kolarian tribe to be found in 
the pargánas of Barwe and Chhechhdri in the Lohardagá district, 
and also in the neighbouring Native State of Sir'gujá. In appearance 
they are black with flat faces, but of good physique, and many wear 
the hair in matted locks, They are quiet, unwarlike people (even 
those who live on the hills), and live by cultivation of rice, urid, ráhar, 
bodi, maruá, &c. They say they come from the Mahádeo Hills, and 
the following is the story of their origin. 

Origin.—The god Mahádeo made the figure of a horse ont of clay, 
buthe was not pleased with it ; he then made a dog, but this also did 
not take his fancy; so he finally found a scarecrow and pnt life into it, 
when it was turned into a man. He liked his appearance, and so made a 
wife for him in the same way by animating another scarecrow. 

Titles and connections,— The Birijiyás sometimes take the title of 


- 
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Májhi or Ganjhu. Those living on the hills are called Pahariyás, and 
those settled on the plains are known as Dánd-Birijiyá. They appear 
to be nearly allied to the Azariás and more distantly to the Asurs, 

Religion.—Their gods are Debi, Síng'bongá or the Sun, Nind-Bongá 
or the Moon, and Ma/ddeo, and they have three priests of their own tribes 
to attend to these deities. The head priest, Baigd Páhan, and his assis- 
tant, the Dewar, offer the sacrifices, and the Pujár is the consulting priest 
who decides as to what the sacrifice is to be. The people themselves 
offer sacrifices to their dead ancestors whom they call Mud. 

Festivals —They keep the following festivals, viz., the Phagud in 
February, the Sarhul in April, the Chíná-Parab (at the sowing season) 
in June or July, the Karmá in October, and the Arid or AKhar'way 
(or harvest festival) in November. At this season they snerifice to 
Mahádeo. Like all other Kolarians they are fond of dancing aud 
drinking. 

Marriage Customs.—Marriages are arranged between parents by a 
male go-between or bisut. The hill Birijiyás have no gotörs, but marry 
from neighbouring villages. They only marry after coming of aze. 
It is customary to buy their wives, the usual price being Rs. 4, 
which is paid to the parents. The bridegroom supplies the troussean, 
which consists of a new cloth dyed yellow, brass bangles, earrings, and 
as many ornaments as he can afford. The chief feature of the cere- 
mony is a big dinner at the bride's father’s house, to which the bride- 
groom has to contribute his share in the shape of two or three maunds 
of rice and several gharás of rice-beer. All the relations of both 
parties and numerous friends are invited to the wedding feast, nnd 
after the dinner drinking and dancing go on all night. The hill Birijiyas 
anoint each other with oil nt the marriage, but those of the plains have 
adopted the use of sindu? instead. 

Divoree.—A man may marry up to three wives; and divorcees, 
widows and widowers can re-marry. <A divorce or separation is for- 
mally accomplished by the return of the Rs. 4 and marriage ex- 
penses, but the said expenses are seldom returned, and the matter 
generally ends in n compromise. 

Customs regarding chililren.— After child-birth the mother ts con- 
sidered unclean for ten days, and ehe has to live and eat apart from her 
husband in a corner of the house, a door being cut at the back of the 
honse for her special use, After tho expiry of the proper time she 
washes, puts on a clean dress, and comes in at the front door, and the 
husband then blocks up the back door, until it is again required, 
Twins are very uncommon, and one or both usually die. Children are 
named after dead grandparents or great-granudparents, Boys" fore- 
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arms arè burnt, but girls are not tattooed like Mundás and Khariyás, 
Every village has a Dhamkwriyd' or bachelors’ hall for the bigger 
boys. 

Customs concerning the dead.—Birijiyas can either burn or bury their 
dead. They bury them deep and cover the surface with thorns and 
large stones in order to keep off jackals and hyenas. (Perhaps this was ^ 
the real origin of monumental stones in other countries.) 

Food.—Hirijiyas are allowed to eat buffaloes, cows, and the didman 
snake, but they are forbidden to eat monkeys, frogs and ordinary snakes, 
They effect cures by charms, mesmerism, and sacrifices. Disputes 
are settled by panchdyats or consultation by elders. 


The Birhors. 


Habitat—The Birhors, a small tribe speaking a dialect of the Ko- 
larian language, chiefly lead a wild nomadic life among the hills and 
jungles of Chutiyá Nagpur. They travel about in small communities, 
earning A precarious living by making string from the chop (Bauhinia 
scandens) bark. A few of their number have, however, settled down 
in different parts of the district amongst their more civilised neighbours 
and taken to cultivation. Those living in the jungles are usually very 
poor, their huts being made of leaves and branches, and measuring 
B or 10 feet in length by 6 feet in breadth by 6 feet in height, the 
doors being only 2 feet in height by 1j feet in breadth. These huts are 
placed in a circular form, with the doors facing towards the inside 
of the circle, of which the open space in the centre is kept clean and 
nsed for dancing. In appearance the Birhors are amongst the most 
degraded looking of Kolarian tribes. They are usually very short, 
black, and dirty-looking, some of the men wearing the hair matted. 
They do not use bows and arrows, and their only weapons are small 
axes. 

Food.—The jungle Birhors keep neither cattle, goats, nor pigs, 
but buy them when required for a feast or sacrifice. They eat cows, » 
buffaloes, goats, pigs, fowls, rats, and monkeys, but not bears, tigers, 
jackals, dogs, snakes, lizards, &c. For vegetables they are dependent 
mostly on the jungles and the following is alist of the commonest 
kinds, viz. : 

Leares.—Koinár, Káná, Mathá, Katai, Sari, Sáruberá, Sil'wer, 
Pich'ki, Chátom, Muchuri, Harn, Singh, Rong. Jtoots—Haser, Dura, 
Piská, Kulu, Kund'rí, Gethi, Bir, Semar, Karil, Chakond, — Fruits.— 
Lariyá, Kuda, Podho, Kanduwer, Bel, Dumar, Bar, Pipar, Sarai, Pithor, 
Dan, Tiril, Kat'kar'ji, Sir'ká. Their women help them to make the 
chop string, and also carry this and the monkey skins to tho small 
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village markets situated nearest the jungles, and there either sell or 
barter their articles for rice, salt, and oil. The skins of monkeys are 
used for making Kol drums. 

Munting.—The following is the system in which they hunt. Strong 
nets about 4 feet wide, which they make of chop, are stretched 
against upright posts or trees ina line along the ground, for a distance 
of several hundred yards. They then beat up towards their nets, 
and the forests being almost denuded of large trees, the monkeys 
(small, brown and long-tailed) take to the ground, and so get snared 
nlong with other game. 

Titles and sub-tribes.—The Birhors can tell you nothing of their 
origin or history beyond the fact that they have been ‘ Birhors ', or 
jungle-men, from prehistoric times, They are commonly known amongst 
the people of these parts as chopdárs (chop string makers). They 
are divided into two sub-tribes, namely Bhuliyá or wanderers, and 
Jaghi or settlers. 

Religion and superstitions.—'Their religion is a peculiar mixture of 
Hindú and Kolarian ideas. They worship Debi-máy, a Hindú goddess ; 
Mahá-máy (represented by a piece of wood painted red); Darhá-Bonzá, 
river bank god (represented by a piece of bamboo stuck in the ground) ; 
Kudvri-Bongá, river god; Banhi-máy, jungle goddess (represented by 
a small piece of wood with some sindur on it, stuck in the ground); 
Lugu-máy, earth goddess; Dhuká-Bongá, air god; Bir'ku or Biru-Bonzá, 
hill god; Buri-máy (represented by a white stone painted red on 
the top); Dadhá-máy (represented by an arrow head); Hanumán 
(represented by a trident painted red).  Kap'si and Jilingá are not re- 
presented by any images. They see no anomaly in worshipping 
* Hanumán' and eating monkeys. "The various representatives of their 
gods and goddesses are placed in a small cleared spot fenced in with 
thorns. The sun is sacrificed to once in four or five years. The 
larger communities have their own pdham or priest, who attends to 
all the above-mentioned worthies, but the smaller camps have to content 
themselves with the services of the Mundd páhan of some neigh- 
bouring village. The Birhors offer sacrifices to their parents every 
three years, taking care to avoid the month or months in which they 
died, and offering separate fowls to the father and mother, 

= Witcheraft.—They also have Ojhás or diviners, besides others who 
practise the ‘black art, Such persons are feared and disliked, and 
yet often employed by these superstitions people. If an aggrieved person 
wishes to have revenge, he or she (practising under the instructions of 
"the OjAd) puts a devil on the enemy or on his or her household, and very 
soon some one falls ill. The head of the atllictod house refers to the 
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Ojha, who lights a chirág, goes through some mummery, and dis- 
covers the instigators of the obsession. Amongst the Mundás the 
result is usually n free fight, but the Birhors take things more calmly, 
and the matter is amicably arranged by the party causing the devil. 
ment, giving the OjAá a fowl to sacrifice, with a request to withdraw 
the devil. : 

The healing art.—The Ojhá is referred to on all occasions of 
sickness, when he goes through the performance of feeling the wrist 
and looking wise, just like our own quacks, His prescription is 
nothing so nasty as physic, but simply the sacrifice of a fowl, white, 
red or black, according to the occasion, and large or small according to 
the means of the patient. Light sicknesses, such as headache or 
stomach-ache, are cured by the Ojhá putting some 'ar'wá cláül' into 
the right hand of the patient, and turning it five times round his (the 
patient's) head. 

Festivals.—Birhors keep tho following Kolarian festivals, viz., 
Mágh-Parab in January; Phaznuá, the hunting festival, in February ; 
Sarhul in March; Karam and Jittiyá in September; Dasai and Soharái 
in October. 

Dances.—They dance the Lujh'ríntthe Karam and the J ittiya, the 
Jurgá at the Phagná and Sarhul, and the Sauntárť at other times. 

Friendships.—The men make Lkaram'dál friendships by putting a 
karam leaf in each other's hair, and giving each other a new piece of 
cloth; the women give pieces of cloth, but do not exchange karam 
leaves. The women also form other friendships among themselves by 
going toa river and splashing each other with water. They then call 
each other Gangijal. 

Marriage customs, —The Birhors do not marry until fall grown. 
They have only one wife, and widows are allowed to re-marry. They 
are not allowed to marry out of their tribe, but they cannot marry into 
the same gotra, i, e, people of the same family name. They have such 
surnames as Sing'puriya, Nüg'puriyá, Jag'sarivá, Liluar, Beharwár, 
Siruwár, Hem'rom, Mahali, &c. Parents arrange matrimonial matters, 
the price of a wife being from Rs. 3 to Rs. 5, and the bridegroom 
goes to the house of his future father-in-law to get married. After 
eating and drinking, the páham or priest (one of their own tribe) 
cuts the right hand little fingers of both bride and bridegroom. 
They then mark each other on the breastbone with their blood, 
or put their blood on small pieces of cloth which they exchange and 
for three days wear round their necks. After this ceremony they 
anoint each other's heads with oil Then the man takes some sin- 
dur in his right hand which, with an upward motion, he rubs on 
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the centre of her forehead. She then returns the compliment by 
putting five spots of sindur in a perpendicular line on the centre of 
his forehead. The lokuadé or bridesmaid (generally a young relative 
of the bride) then comes forward and ties the end of the bride's sárí to 
tho bridegroom's gam'chhá. 'The ceremony is concluded with drinking 
and dancing which is kept up all night, and next morning the whole 
party adjourn to a river or tank and bathe. After allowing the newly 
married wife to remain with her husband for a few days, the parents 
or guardians take her away and keep her for a week or so, during 
which time she is feasted and well-treated, and she is then made over 
to her husband. They usually marry in February, and at the following 
karam pay a visit to the wife's parents. Birhors do not appear to have 
any definite customs as to divorce. Such occurrences are very un- 
common among them, but they say that if married people wished to 
separate, there was nothing to hinder their doing so. 

Customs regarding children.—After the birth of a child, a door is 
cutat the back of the house for the use of the mother. Whon tho 
child is six days’ old, its head is shaved, its whole body is rubbed with 
oil and turmeric, and it is then named either after its grandparents 
or after the day on which it was born. The parents then offer a sacrifice 
after consulting the Ojh4. The hair is shaved by one of their own 
people who acts as barber for the whole community, and who is paid a 
paila (about 2 pounds) of rice for his services. All males, both 
young and old, have their heads shaved (with the exception of a 
top knot) at regular intervals. The boys, at the age of 10 or 12, 
have the backs of both forearms burnt, the operation being per- 
formed with lighted wicks made from oiled rags. The girls, at about 
the same age, are tattooed on the wrists, biceps, and ankles. This opera- 
tion is performed by gidsi women who make a profession of it. The 
month of November is always chosen as the most fitting time for the 
operations of tattooing and burning. Children of both sexes remain 
with their parents until they marry. 

Death customs.—The Birhors first burn and then bury their dead 
near a stream, placing a stone of any sort over the spot. At a parent's 
death the youngest son has his head shaved clean. At the death of a 
child all male relatives shave the forepart of the head, and dine with 
the bereaved parents, and the parents themselves offer a sacrifice of a 
goat to Debi or Mahá-máy. 


The Khariyds. 


Habitat.—The Khariyás, a tribe speaking n dialect of the Kol lan- 
guage, are chiefly to be found in the South-west corner of the Lohardaga 
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district in the parganás of Pailkot, Biru, Keselpur, and Sasid, and they 
also extend into the neighbouring native states of Gangpur, Jaspur, and 
Raigarh, some few being also found in the Northern portions of the 
Sambhalpur district. A few people bearing this name are said to exist 
in a most savage condition in small communities in the Mán'bhüm 
and Sing'bhüm Districts; but no one has yet ascertained if these people 
speak the Khariyá language. 

History.—The Khariyás of Pailkot and Biru do not know any thing 
whatever about the Singbhüm Khariyás, and state that they came ori- 
ginally from the North, by way of Roidás (Rohtas), Patná, Khariyá- 
ghát (in Tori parganá), and Lohardagá. This story is, I think, got 
from the Uraops; for another tradition says they came from the South. 
Their earliest traditions refer back to the days of Phen métuk Munda 
who was the father of Bhel bhadar and grandfather of Madrá. They 
were evidently from the earliest times a good deal mixed up with 
Mundas, whom they look upon as elder brothers. 

Divisions, —They are divided into the following sub-tribes viz.: 
Dudh-Khariyá, Ber'gá-Khariyá, Dhel'kí-Khariyá, Khariyá-Mundá, Perai- 
Mupdá, and Khariyá-Uráon. The Dudh-Khariyás rank first. They 
may drink with the others, but nre forbidden to ent or marry with 
them. They will not ent animals that have died of disease. They can 
eat the buffalo, but not the cow. The others can eat cows, and the 
Perai-Mundas are said to eat cattle that have died of disease. 

Religion.—The religion of the Khnriyás consists of the worship of 
the elements in the Sun and Air, the Hills and the Rivers, and also the 
spirits of their ancestors. They also propitiate various evil spirits, of 
whom they are in constant dread, and they have priests called pdhams 
or BHaigás who go through the ceremonies of offering up sacrifices. 
The Páham or Baigá is generally himself a Khariyá, but in villages 
with a largely mixed population the priest mny belong to any other 
Kolarian tribe. No Hindú or Musulmán can hold this office. The sacri- 
fices may consist of goats, pigs, fowls or buffaloes. 

Marriage ceremonies —The marriage ceremony consists chiefly of 
eating, drinking, and dancing. The bride is taken to the honse of 
her future father-in-law, where she and her intended are anointed. 
The bride and bridegroom are carried about by their friends, while 
the rest of the party are dancing, and the songs (in which the names 
of the happy pair are introduced) are specially composed for such ocea- 
sions. The festivities are kept up all night, and the next morning the 
whole party adjourns to the nearest tank or river, where they all bathe 
and wash their clothes, the bride and bridegroom being carried there by 

their friends ; they are, however, allowed to walk home, Marriages are 
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usunlly arranged by the parents, and the children are wonderfully 
dutiful, as there is nothing to prevent their choosing for them- 
selves. However when parents make the choice they generally 
marry them at a somewhat early age. The marriage present, consisting 
(amongst the wealthier people) of seven head of cattle, is given by the 
bridegroom's father to the father of the bride; and a month after the 
marriage the bridegroom receives a present of an ox from his father- 
in-law. January and February are the months to marry in. A Khariya 
may marry four wives, the Ist is called Bar'kt, the 2nd, Majk lí; 
the 3rd, SajA'l; and the 4th Chhot'ké; but besides these he may, 
according to his wealth, have various concubines called Sagaís and 
Dhukkáüs. Widows and divorcees can remarry, but their price is 
only two head of cattle as compared with seven for a virgin. A Kha- 
riyi man must marry in his own tribe, but from a different gotdr. 
A Khayiy4 woman can marry a man of any Kolarian tribe, but then 
she is out of her own tribe, and can not eat with them. <A Khariyá can 
marry his sister-in-law while his wife is alive, if she is lame, blind, or un- 
fruitful, and if his wife leaves him he can legally claim her younger sister. 
Laws of divorce.—Dissolution of marriage is effected by both 
parties going before the Zamindár and headmen of the village, and 
declaring themselves willing to separate. The formula is worded “ If 
T call him (or her) I will pay a fine of Rs, 20 and receive twenty 
strokes from a shoo.” Ifa woman leaves her husband, he may con- 
voke a * Panchayat,’ and recover the oxen and buffaloes, he or his 
father paid for her, either from her father if she returns to him, or else 
from the man whom she goes to live with. A woman seems to have 
no redress against her husband for desertion, but she is then allowed 
to live with any one else she may choose. If a husband lives happily 
with his wife for any length of time, his father-in-law makes him a 
present of an ox or buffaloe. This ig called a d4j and is considered 
a great honour. Wither idiocy or infidelity can warrant a divorce, 
Customs regarding children.—Virst children are named after their 
grandparents and omens and auguries are consulted on these as well as 
on all other occasions of any moment. A week after birth the child's 
head is shaved, and the father and mother having fasted give a big 
dinner to their friends and relatives, spending more money for a boy 
than fora girl, The child is named a month after its birth. The boys 
have their fore arms burnt, and girls are tattooed on the forehead and 
. temple. 3 
Festivals and dances.—The Khariyás keep all the usual Kolarian 
festivals, In January they dance the Khariyé which is peculiar to 
themselves and the Uráons. This is also the chief dance during the 
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Sarhul festivals which is kept in February. Some advanced Kha- 
piyás wear the Janao or sacred thread at this festival. The Bisu 
festival kept in March is peculiar to the Khariyás. The names of their 
dances nre Kharid, Gend, Lahasud nnd Thdriyd; and they are more 
energetic in their execution than the Mundás and other Kolarian tribes, 
Their usual stimulant is the rice beer of the country which they prepare 
for themselves. 

Ceremonies for the dead.—The Khariyás of the Lohnrdagá district 
are n well-to-do and advancing people, and the result is that they have 
acquired & number of customs which did not belong to them originally. 
Thus I believe that formerly they used only to bury their dead, but 
now they have learnt to burn them. "The most approved ceremony now 
is as follows :—'The body is buried with a vow that it will be burnt 
within a certain time (sometimes as much as two or three years). At 
the time appointed, the body is exhumed and burnt, and the bones 
and ashes are put into an earthen pot and thrown into the chasm 
of any rock in the vicinity of the village or near a river. In such 
cases they believe that the body waits intact for the burning cere- 
mony, even though it be for years. These customs refer entirely to 
the Khariyás of the Lobardagá district, little or nothing being known 
about the small and degenerate branches inhabiting the most jungly 
parts of Mán'bhüm and Sing'bhüm, and who are said to be in habits 
and appearance more like the Birhors and Juángs. - 





Couplets or ' Baits" on the coins of Shah Nuru-d-din Jahangir, the son 
of Akbar, collected by Cuas. J. Ropcers, M. R. A. S., Associate Mem- 
ber, Asiatic Society of Bengal.* 

&o far as I can ascertain there are no coins before the time of Akbar 
which bear couplets or baits of Persian poetry. I know only of two 
coins of Akbar which have couplets on them, One of these is a rupee 
struck at Alláhábád in the 44th and 45th years of his reign. I have 
seen this rupce also without a year or month. It is said to have been 
struck by Jabángir when in rebellion against his father. The couplet 
runs thus :— 

Obv. ab gly soy see mt^ Aind 
Rev. Llah Be whe Gers oH 

i. e. ‘May the coin of Allábábád be always current like the golden 

disk of the sun and the moon in the East and in tho West of the world.' 


® [The translations of the couplets have been supplied by Maulawi Mirza Ashraf 
Ali of the Calcutta Madrasah, E».] 
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The month Abán comes under the first line and the year 44 under 
the second one in one rupee I have. Another one has Farwardin month 
and year 45. A third I have has neither year nor month, 

There is a mohur extant, but very rarely met with, of Akbar’s. It 
was struck at Agra towards the latter end of his reign. Mr. Theobald 
of Bedford has one of the 44th i/4hí year. I have one of Isfandarmuz, 
49th year iláhí, Mr. Delmerick* edited one of 50th year ildhí, month 
Khurdád, but which he reads “jalús 5." Now Akbar began to use the 
Iláhí year and Persian months in his 30th year on his coins, and he never 
used the word jalis. This word began to be used by Jahángir (see 
Marsden Pl. XL and XLI) Akbar uses iléhé instead of jalis. I bave 
seen Mr. Delmerick's mohur. It reads distinctly è» that is 50. 

The couplet on the mohur is :— 


Obv. =! 435 wil ce» pl sla peo yv a — 
Rey, — yi oe? b whe! y ot} G al m4 5/52 


i. e., ‘The sun of the seal of Akbar Shah is the honour of this gold 
(coin) as long as the earth and the sky is adorned with the luminous sun. 
Struck at Agra. TIsfandármuz—419 Iláhí." 

The mint occupies the lowest line and is no part of the couplet. 
On the reverse the month and year are out of the poetry. 

When Jahángir came to the throne the Amíru-l-Omará composed a 
couplet, which I have seen on round and square rupees struck in Lahor 
and on round rupees of Akbarnagar, Kashmir, and Qandahár. It is 
as follows :— 

Oby. ley x Sy? Quo) R55 Cow 
Rev. s ob gu ! gay?” phil rl, " "v^ 

i. e., * Shah Nüru-d-dín Jahangir, son of Akbar Bádsháh, has rendered 
the face of gold shining like the sun and the moon.’ 

In the Tuzak-i-Jahangiri we are told that Asaf Khán was ordered 
to make the following couple of baits on large gold coins, oue on the 
obverse and one on the reverse :— 

Obverse GAB — o> A» — 
{ Ble erly, sl 3 ed 

i.e, ‘The divine pen has written on (this) gold (coin) in bright 
characters Shah Nüru-d-din Jahangir.’ 
cle "^ KR qui) Ja oe S 
wit eu" wl. list 

i.e. ‘The world became illuminated by this coin as by the sun, 
(consequently) Aftdh-i-mamlakat is the date.’ 

* Journal A. 8. B. Vol. XLV, Pt, 1, 1876, p. 292, aud Pl. V, fig. 6. 


Reverse 
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Between the lines of the obverse inscription the Kalimah was 
written, while between the lines of the reverse were to come the name 
of the mint and the year of jalís and the Hijri year. These gold coins 
were of 100, 50, 20, and 10 tolahs. Ihave never seen one, and never 
heard of one being in existence. The words Ajtdb-i Mamlakat give 
the date 1014 A. H., the date of Jahángir's Ist year. 

The first mention of a Persian month I find on a beautiful mohur 
(square) of Jabángir's. The month is Abán and the year 5, Mint Agra. 


Obv. a ŝis & NE 95 4&5 nfb uuu Ao 50 
Rev. 54 Ft oq ke wil yy) le 49 
i. e., ‘In the month of Abin the shadow of God, Shih Nüru-d-din, 


son of Akbar Shah, stamped this coin at Agrá. 1019 A. H., the 5th 
year of jalis.’ F 

This mohur is in my cabinet. Mr. Theobald of Bedford has a 
duplicate. 

Another couplet of the same year has the month Bahman and mint 
Láhor. My coin is a round rupee, several duplicates are known. 


Obv. syl 54 eye wer le so as jV 55 a Siw 
Rev. St atm Gt yl et yy? sl 332) !*13 
i. e., ‘In the month of Bahman the gold of Láhor became like the Iu- 


minous moon, in the reign of Shah Nüru-d-dín Jahangir, son of Akbar 
Shah. 1019 A. H., 5th year.’ 


Two square rupees in my cabinet have the month Zsfandármuz of 


the 5th year. The first is of the Xgrá mint, the secoud of Lahor, both 
of 1019. 


Obv. sj 3) yfl js £e Cot ye 1933 ja ô 
Rev. 9$! «(2 olele lo ule) niis | *13 


i.e, ‘In the month of Isfandármuz the Monarch of the age, Shih 


Jahangir, son of Akbar Sháh, has stamped this coin on gold at Agrá. 


1019 A. H., Sth year.’ 


Obv. y JPY e (ud jegai js à 
Rev. St shi wil lum al pe siis hah 


i. e„ * In the month of Isfandármuz the Monarch of the people, Shah 
Jahangir, son of Akbar Shah, stamped this coin on gold at Lahor, 1019 
A. H., 5th year.’ 


I have two other square rupees of Lihor mintage. The months are 
Tr and Urdibihisht, the years 6 and 1020, 


mae di 





—, 
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Obv. sja bale wt I 5983 po thy 
Rey, S! pln ce»! nga. sU wile T gly 
i. e., ‘In the month of Tir the king, the Defender of the faith, Shah 
Jahángir, son of Akbar Shah, stamped this coin on gold at Láhor.' 
Obv. 538 55 352Y yo Ka Gt ep Coops! Ae 
Rev. GA lS at uaa aU le; gli Cz 
i, e, * In the month of Urdibihisht the Monarch of the age, Shih 
Jahángir, son of Akbar Sháh, stamped this coin on gold at Láhor.' 


One beautiful mohur which is in my cabinet has the month Farwardfn. 
It is of the Agrá mint and the years 6 and 1020. 


Obv. st eye cm» uis of 45 oisi? 1 
Rev. JI se wl Olke gle ARS 5 tere 

i. e., ‘In the month of Farwardin the gold of Agrá became luminous 
like a star by the light of the stamp of Shah Jahángir, son of Akbar 
Shah. 1020 A. H., 6th year,’ 

Thus it will be seen that the names of six of the Persian months 
are here woven into the couplets, I daresay the other six months are 
to be found. These are all I have as yet seen after twenty years of 
search. 


Some of the finest rupees and mohurs of Jahangir have on them the 
following couplet :— 


Oby. züy P 5 oj Su Pera 
Rev. saou a£ ol Ee whai alt E 


i. e., ‘The king who is the refuge of the world, Shah Nürn-d.din 
Jahángir, son of Akbar Shah, stamped this coin in the city of Agra. 
1018 A. H., 5th year.’ 

This is onamohur. Onarupee I have the years are 4 and 1017. 
The mint is Agri on both. The following substitutes Kabul for Agra, 
and the years are 6 and 1020. This is in my cabinet. 


Obv. sü US syed A'S 42,5354 59 trt 
Rev. xl sh St wd pile ool yy ale 4 


i.e, ‘The king who is the refuge of the world, Shah Nüru-d-din 
Jahángír, son of Akbar Shah, has stamped this coin on gold in the city 
of Kábul. 1020 A. H., 6th year.’ 

A remarkably fine rupee has 

Obv. 395 55 Sy ls G (y of 82s im 
Rev. jy  4&. Ska ale ply tery 

i. 64, ' May the coin of Láhor be current in the world in the name of 

Jahángir Shah, as long as the sky is revolving. 1027 A. H., 13th year.’ 


ee 
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A rupee in the possession of J. D. Tromlett, Esq., has the following 
unique couplet. The mint is Láhor, and the years are 6 and 1020, 


Rev. pasi sls cyt salile sla ake jp j E 


foe, ‘In the month of Farwardin the gold of Láhor became an 
object of jealousy to the bright moon through the light of the stamp of 
Jahángir Sháh, the son of Akbar Sháh.' 

Three rupees in my small collection have the following couplet. 
Zuarb-i-Abmadábád comes along with the first line, and Tir 2, Di 5 and 
Azar 5 along with the second, one month and year on each rupee. 


Obv. 3393 33 he SLA cle sbloeal ops 
Rev. pS! X ale wibl. sls rŠ- 6 co - 6 337 


i. &, ' The lord of the kingdom, Salim Shah, Sultán (son of) Akbar 
Shah, put a stamp on gold." 
The following is common enough. I have four or five rupees 
with it, 
Obry. ali ells yi sUfas s] yo $5 aL 
Rev. BLS sb fd ya! yaf (9291,45 gle 
i e, ‘Shah Nüru-d-din Jahángir, son of Akbar Sháh, stamped 
the coin through the blessings of God, at Ahmndábád.' 
My cabinet has only one rupee with the following couplet, without 
a year, the mint is Allahabad. 
Obr. >LT M" Skus 509 Sauteed 
Rev. aU fi alt uua gle reU 5 
i. e., ‘May the brightness of the gold and the coin of Allahabad be 
lasting in the name of Jahangir Shah, (son of) Akbar Shah.’ 
The following is also in my cabinet, It is of the Ajmir mint, and 
the years are 9 and 1023. 
Obv. j &£&..2$ jua jay) ule 
Rev, . ja aU hile eU yy) 5 
i. e, ' The gold coin became the light of the world at Ajmir by the 
light of the name of Jahángir Sháh, (son of) Akbar Shah.’ 
The Qandahár rupees of Jahangir are of two kinds: those with 
Iláhi years and Persian months, and those with the following :— 
Obv. Wi oS jas ác, 
Rev. WS o5 x nua jJ 
f. e., * The coin of Qandahár became pleasant through Jahángir Shab, 
(son of) Akbar Shah.’ 
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I have rupees of several years. They are all coarsely but deeply 
cut. A round mohur struck at Ahmnadábád is given by Marsden. I 
obtained a similar one for Government last year, bat the years were 
different. Marsden’s Pl. xli, ig. DCCCLXXI, has 14 and 1028. The 
couplet is as follows :— 
Obv. 35.15; S20 yal cse 
Rev. Shasa! ppe Gye y Gp 
vl and I" 
Iera Se 
i. &, “Oh God, may the coin of Ahmadábád be current in the East 
and the West as long ns the world exists. 1028 A. H., year 14.” 
A small Dehli mohur in my cabinet has this couplet :— 


Oby. "^ Ji um meal y GV y ri 
Rev. al cab) qum j sj Qa» (re 


i, e, *Jahángír Shah stamped the coin of triumph and victory at 
Dehli through the abundance of the favour of God.’ 

My cabinet furnishes another Ahmadábád rupee of great beauty. 
Years are 12 and 1027. "The couplet is :— 


Obv. w'y oL aina 55 wd pS cp laual cod 
Rev. wk seb aua (pay rV ir celo Su 


i. e, ‘May this gold (coin) be always current in the seven climes 
of the world through the impression of the name of Jahángir Shah, 
the monarch of the world. Stamped at Ahmadabad, 1027, year 12.’ 

I have also a poor one without years and with only portions of the 
couplet on it. 

The town of Manda in the 12th year of Jahangir, ¢. e., in 1026 A. H., 
had mohurs struck in it with the following batt, which I fail to ar- 
range properly :— 


Obv. sla pile (5 — å ior 
Rev. slo 5 seest cele art 952 5472 Ir 


i.e, ‘May the coin of Mandú through the name of Jahangir, give 
light to the world like the sun and the moon. 1026, year 12. 
Ajmír figures largely ns a mint in Jabángir's time, Here is another 
couplet from a mohur of that mint :— 
Oby. sby wis BLE jue! yo AR wd 19! 35 
Rev. ssh p51 crt lp gilt yy slo it ot tre 
i.e, “The king Nuru-d-din Jahángir, son of Akbar Shih, the 
defender of the faith, stamped this coin on gold at Ajmir, 1025, year 11.' 
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Some of the most beantifnl coins of Jahángiír were struck in Lá- 
hor. The following couplet is on several rupees in my cabinet :— 


Obv. yy Áo os >! ab base tera 
Rev. 59 pf slo pile sl eU, 
i. e., ‘May there always be brightness on the face of the coin of Láhor 


through the name of Jahangir Sháh, (son of) Akbar. 1029, year 15. : 
I have two rupees of Agrá with the following couplet :— 


Obv. sö s» BST D9 3b 
Rev. nV #2 td ue 9 
i, e., * The face of gold received adornment at Agraé through Jahán- 
gir Shah, (son of) Akbar Shah.’ 
The years are 17 and 18, bnt with the same A. H. 1032. 
This is the couplet which occupies one side of the zodincal coins 
of Jahángir struck in Agrá. There is, however, one exception. The 
mohur with Taurus on it (the full sized one) has the following :— 


pow» ao yi di. 
HH tS 3 fm j 
i.e, ‘The coin of Agré gave adornment to gold through Jahangir 


Sháh, (son of) Akbar Sháh.' 
The Ahmadabad zodiacal coins have a somewhat different couplet :— 


335 sta Y abt o! 5 
PM x 
i. e., *Jahángir Shih, son of Akbar Sháh, gave adornment to the 
gold of Abmadábád.' . 
The couplet on the mohurs and rupees of Nar Jahan, the beautiful 
} wife of Jahangir, is well-known. I give it a place in this collection :— 


Oby. EOR — 2. — 

Rev. DE efr maU w't= jy en 

i. e., ‘By the order of Jahangir Sháh gold received a hundred adorn- 
nds — the name of Núrjahán the chief Queen.’ 

b My cabinet contains rupees of his struck at Ahmadabad, Patná, 

 Láhor, and Agra. A mobur I have of her's has on ench side a mahrabt 

— one of which contains. aut ssal we and the S 4 "PY. i 


DE 
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Obv. slip ws ald yyy olan setyo s des 
Rev. Bash fd opt le "UEM 
i oe, ‘The king Jahángír, son of Akbar Shah, the defender of the 
faith, stamped the coin in the city of Burhánpür.' 
On the Bacchanalian mohur of Jabángir are two couplets. The 
one along with the enthroned drinking king is as follows :— 


^ 


pem s o 42 
siye) oS 55 Ese p Las 
i. €., ‘ Fates have drawn the picture of his Majesty, the king Jahangir, 
on the coin of gold." 
The other side of the coin has the sun in a square in the centre. 
To the right is * fie paa b To the left is (*rtP seal c» 
Above is the first line of the following couplet, nud below the second 
one :— 


A My 
Jii 99 ase 49 UJ 3») 

i. e. ‘The letters in the word Jahángir and those in Alláhu Akbar, 
are equal in number since the first day.’ 

The meaning of this last couplet is that the letters in the word 
Jahángír Äl and those in „fl 4JI have the same numerical value 
in reckoning by the Abjad system. Thus g =3, $ = 5,1! = l, w 50, 
«$ = 20, os = 10, 5 = 200. Total 289. Again I| = 1, J = 30, J = 
30,8= 5,121, 5 = 20, ~ = 2, , = 200. Total 289. 

The couplet may be freely translated thus :— 

The letters in Jahángir's name, 
And in that of God the Greatest 
From the first day have one value had, 
And shall have to the latest. 


There is, I suspect, more than one sees on the surface here ; —a sly 
nttempt to make himself equal with God, seeing the letters of the name 
of tho king and of God were of the same numerical value. "This coin 
was struck in Ajmir probably during the time Sir Thomas Hoe was 
resident there. “Sir Thomas tells us how Jahangir lived and how, when 
he was very drunk, he could discuss religions subjects. Probably this 
couplet was made for the king by some of his flattering courtiers. As 
the manufacture of Táríkħs has always been a favourite one with poets, 
it need not surprise us that this couplet was made. The poct must 
have known tho numerical value of every word. 

I have given above abont 30 coin couplets. They are as a rule pure 
poetic rubbish. But they show how the penny-a-liner of the day 

D 
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(I strongly suspect they got more than s penny a line) could patch up 
into a couplet the king's name and titles, and thnt of the mint town, 
and sometimes of the month. They show culture of a certain kind, 
though certainly not of a high or elevating order. They are pure ori- 
ental flattery. I daresay there are in other collections rupees and 
mohurs bearing other couplets. I have had access to few cabinets other 
than my own, which represents the meagre collection made by me in 
twenty years, 

I wish I could have given figures of the coins. They (the coins) are 
in my opinion better made than those of any other Mubammadan 
country, except perhaps the coins of the early Khalifahs and those of 
Muhammad Tughlaq. As a rule each side of the coin has one line of 
the couplet on it. There was ample room. In some cases, however, 
both the lines come on one side. Even then every letter is perfect. 
It is evident die-sinking nnd seal-cutting were arts in which the artists 
of Jahángir's time excelled. 

The couplet went out of fashion on coins in the time of Sháh Jahán. 
Aurangzib revived it and Jahándár Shah and Rafi'u-d-Daraját and 
‘Azim Shah, and Kam Bakhsh and the blind Shih ' Alam used couplets, 
as did the Durránis. 

On a zodiacal rupee of Jahángír, an imprint of which was made by 
General Cunningham at Lucknow in 1840, and which is now in my 
possession I fiud the following quite new couplet :— 


QE cuni goig yank 
Iera hE à le e yj 
i. e„ ‘The gold coin became bright at Fathpür through the light of 
the name of Jahangir Shah, (the son) of Akbar Sháh, 1028.’ 
The reverse bas under the sign of the zodiac—the goat, Capricornus, 
— — 
This coin is in every way remarkable. It is the only zodiacal coin 
xis at Fathpür that I know of. All given in Marsden were struck 
either Agra or Abmadábád. It is not a forgery, for the letters, the 


sen point in forgeries, are as beautiful as those on the very best coins 
of Jahángir. 
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Couplets on coins of kings after the time of Jahángir*— By Cnaa. 
J. Ronpaznus. 

The custom inaugurated by Akbar and continued by Jahángir of 
striking couplets on coins was kept up by succeeding kings, but not to so 
large an extent as by Jahángir. When Sháhjahán had built new Dehli 
or Sháhjahánábád, he seems to have moved his mint into the new city. 
Coins of his early years, struck in Dehli, have simply w#s on them, but 
after the new city was built we have this couplet on mohurs and rupees :— 

"UP e suf. fem si An. 
"uL st e told ul s sla. 

i.e, “May the coin of Sháh-i-Jahán-ábád be ever current in the 
world, by the name of the second Sáhib-qirán." 

This couplet I take from a rupee of mine struck in 1065 A. H., the 
28th of Sháhjahán's reign. In Marsden a mohur is given on Pl XLII, 
No. DCCCLXXIV, but the word ,j!53'2 is spelt Jis». As the coin 
seems from the drawing to have been in good order, I cannot account 
forthis. My coin has all the dots required. 

In the “ Proceedings " of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for January 
1883 is given a figure of a 200 mohur piece of Sháhjahán's. On the 
obverse of this was a rubáí or quatrain which is not exactly a couplet 
and so does not belong to this paper. 

Aurangzib 'Xlamgír had on most of his rupees the following cou- 
plet :— 

gie 90 pe whe 45 9) he 
elie mya als 

i.e. “The emperor Aurangzib "Alamgir struck coins in the world 
like the bright full-moon.” 

On his mohurs and on rupees of the Akbarnagar and Zafarabid 
mints y» was changed to 7° thus :— 

gue pe sm Whe po 3) the 
oS eie I OP sls 

i. e„ “The emperor Aurangzib 'Alamgir struck coins in the world 
like the bright sun." 

The rupees of A'azam Shih have on them :— 

Me 5 Ehyw ulmo 95 OF 
M abe: Ue sol 

i. e. “The monarch of the dominions A’azam Shah struck coins in 
the world with prosperity and grandeur.” 

* (The translations of the couplets have been supplied by Maulawi Abdul Hak 
Abid of tho Calcutta Madrasah, Ep.) 
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From a comparison of two rupees I have drawn and the one given 
in Mr. Delmerick's paper in the ** Proceedings” for May 1854, I build 
up the following couplet on the rupees and moburs of Kám Bakhsh :— 

"n? E yadi p Ah 03 quo 59 
sy wd QE es s ab 

i.e, "The emperor Kám Bakhsh, the protector of the religion, 
put (his) stamp on the sun and the moon, in the Dakkan, 1120." 

I have not seen a coin of Bahádur Shah with a couplet on it. Ja- 
hándár Shah's rupees have the following :— 

(1) gi spo pt Ah 5 GUT 52 
gli sole «ss e 
i. e, " Abn-l-Fath-i-Ghizi Jahándár Shih put (his) stamp on tho 
sun and the moon, throughout the world." 
(2) Same as above with y> instead of y? in first line, 
(3) ps le se jr AS op 
"i e “ Jabándár Shab, the monarch of the world, put (his) stamp on 
gold (or silver) like the Sabib-qirán." 
(4) Beale in his Miftáhu-t- Tawáríkh gives the follow- 
ing :— 
Meo 9 jt opt lle yo afe sy 

i.e, “The victorious emperor Jahándár Shah struck coins in his 
dominion like the sun and the moon," 

The author of the Mukhtasar Sair-i-Gulshan-i-Hind gives the follow- 
ing variant of the first line of No. (1) :— 

he 5 oe? oot S AS ay 
i.e, “ Struck silver coins like the sun and the moon." 
Farrokbsiyar adhered steadily to one couplet :— 
DIN Nt ASS 5! EO the 
pe tP rss gas 

i.e, “The monarch of water and land, Farrukhsiyar, put (his) 

stamp on silver and gold through the grace of God." 

po Rafi’ a-d-Darajat, during his short reign of a few months, adorned 
I bis rupees with the following high flown bait :— - 
n erasa Met 

4 | MEA ae Jes ED t ania 

— £e, "The monarch of water and land, Rafi’u-d-Dara ját, struc k ] " 

|. coins in India, with thousands of blessings.” — 

a ) 4 - m the i ! ». 
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Sháh Jahán II. and Muhammad Sháh never used any couplets, so 
far as I can ascertain, on their coinage, but there is a rupee of the Sarat 
mint, without date, bearing the following :— 


a ibh qum 99 3j then 
£5 em Qe) alza 

i. e * The monarch of the universe, Muhammad Shah, struck coins 
in the world, through the favour of God.” 

I do not think this is a coin of Muhammad Shah, but of some 
rebel king. The style is not that of Muhammad Shab. wlej slosh 
is a common title to give to a temporary king. Nadir Shah who invaded 
India during the time of Muhammad Shah has on his Dehli rupee :— 


uem ently » VEL. ome 
i.e, “The monarch of the monarchs, Nadir, of auspicious birth, is 
a Sultán over the Sultans of the world.” 


Ahmad Sháh Durráni bad on all his mohurs and rapees, struck in 
India and elsewhere, the following :— 


sioh deel Wye?! jS 51 a psa 

gle D yth ce» 55 eer? en rm 
i.e. “Orders issued from the almighty incomparable Being to 
Ahmad Sháh to put (his) stamp on silver and gold, from the fish to the 
moon," (i. e., from the bottom of the abyss to the pinnacle of heaven). 


On one rupee of his struck in Kashmir, in my possession, he was 
content with the following :— 


’ 
ior ah dai 95) 55 yi aen 
p ài aL dem! sly 26 gla 
i. e„ “The king, the protector of the world, Ahmad Shah, put (his) 
stamp on gold (or silver) through the grace of God." 
His son, Tímür Shah, when acting under his father as Nizám of the 
Panjáb, struck on his own rupees the following couplet :— 
a pim sS jy ác. 
pU! m y ai ER! el 
i.e, “The coin of Tímür Shih got current in the world by the 
order of God and the prophet of the people." 
But, when he came to the throne, after his father's death, he went 
in for this extravagance :— 
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ge, Âi y gy p ME foem tot 
gl. pew — ty a b 

i.e, “The heaven brings in gold and silver from the sun and the 
moon, so that it may receive the impression of he stamp of Timur 
Shah.” 

When the power of the Durranis began to wane in the Panjab, and 
when the Sikhs began to rise under the brewer Jassa Singh, then this 
couplet is said to hare been stamped on rupees :— 

Jý Aad oka js s Me 
Js La — 5,5 dim! lle 


i. e., “ The brewer Jassa seized the territories of Ahmad, and struck 
coins in the world through the grace of the Eternal (God).” 

When the Sikh commonwealth at Lahor struck rupees in 1765 
A. D., they were content with this doggrel* :— 

es ce wya s qu RS Ho 
a C ay Ebb b sl 

What the atrocity was on the rupees of Ranjit Singh, I have not 
yet been able to ascertain, It was not the above. I have examined some 
thousands of rupees, since I wrote my paper on “the coins of the Sikhs,” 
but cannot yet get a clue to the couplet in its entirety and full resonant 
beauty. 

The rebel king Muhammad Ibráhim, who coined in 1132 A. H. nt 
the beginning of the reign of Muhammad Shah, thought the following 
correct :— 

pof BR: em yS 95 afe 
(aab Aem? valo pls 

i. e., “ The king of the kings, Muhammad Ibrahim, struck coins in 
the world through the grace of the merciful (God).” 

Bidár Bakht, a gentleman of similar type in 1203 A. H., regarded 
as an exact description of his position and power :— 

wae? qoa pla ie Quum 

i. e, "The master of crown and throne, Muhammad Jahan Shah, 
Bidár Bakht, put (his) stamp on gold (or silver).” 

* [The couplet, as it stands, neither rhymes nor scans. Maulawi Abdul Hak 
Abid suggests to read it thus ; 

i.e, "The sword of victory and triumph received colour (i, e., red colour) 
without delay, from Guru Gobind Nanak Singh," Ed.) 
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According to Beale "Alamgir II had this simple couplet on his 
coins :— 


ests moe Sn 95 1 y) 
ep? pelle coll yos 
ŭi, e, " Azizu-d-din, "Alamgir the second, put (his) stamp, like that 
of the Sábib-qirán, on gold (or silver).” 
But a coin of mine, struck at Akbarábád, gives the following variant 


of the second line :— 
QU Sle aate 
i. e, ‘* Bahádur Sháh 'Xlamgir the second.” 


The Mukhtasar-i-Sair-i-Gulshar-i-Hind says that "Alamgir the 
second was guilty of the following vanity on his coins :— 
Blo 5 seo WLU ye 42$ inia 5) 95 e£ 
Heol ile ni le age aa 
toe, “Shih Azizu-d-Din ‘Alamgir, the victorious emperor, put 
(his) stamp on the seven climes, like the shining sun and moon." 
As he gives the mint Sháhjahánábád and the year >>}, I suppose 
he must have copied it from the coin. 


I follow the same writer in stating that the coins of Shah "Alam II. 
had the following couplets on them :— 


I 
ali OSU 5 33 Gibbs Gale ác 
slash pile aU demise ola 
i. e, “ The defender of the religion of Muhammad, Shah 'Xlam, the 


emperor, through the aid of God, struck coins, like those of the Sahib- 
qirán, (or, as being in the position of the Sáhib-qirán)." 


or (2) 8| das le , 25 Ra p aj Lo 
Bish ple slo dee” us gaela 

i. e., “ The shadow of the divine favour, the defender of the religion 
of Muhammad, Shah "Alam, the emperor, put (his) stamp on the seven 
climes,” 

The naughty children of Dehli, when poor Shih "Alam was blind, 
and when the English held possession of the empire, parodied this 
couplet thus :— 

Ba | aali oS pape y vulp y Hw 
sab Pe gl flm wo utl 

X. €, “The defender of Christianity, the emperor Nikhattá Shah, 
(nikhaffu = idle, earning nothing) struck (his) stamp on thatch-roof and 
thatched house and made the fort desolate.” 
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I strongly suspect they were big children who made this parody, 
and not only big but bigotted. (N. B.—No pun is intended.) 

On a good many of the rupees of Sháh 'Xlam II. there is no couplet. 

Akbar lI., according to the author just quoted, had this modest 


couplet :— 


| . 
Ble 44$] dem ws atla 


e., “The defender of the religion, Muhammad Akbar Shah, struck 
coins in the world through the grace of God." 

I have not as yet met with this couplet on any of the coins of the 
king; but his coins nre rare, a8 his territory consisted of the Fort of 
Dehli only. | 

The coins of Zamán Sháh Durráni had this couplet on them :— 

ele 32 > cs) — wal E 

i. e, “The use of the imperial coin was established in the name of 
Zamán Shah by the order of the lord of both the worlds.” 

I am indebted to the author* of the Tárfkh-i- Sultánt for the follow- 
ing bait from the coins of Sháh Shuji’ :— 

do y drsi 51 Ay) 95 9 (no y) ake 

i. €, “The light of the eyes, the pearl of the Durráni tribe, the 

king Shnujá'u-l-mulk put (his) stamp on gold and silver more brightly 


than the sun and the moon." 
The following is from the pages of the same author, but could never 


have been struck by the king's permission :— 


ind el as ie , eru) 3) Sn 

heeds is Se ur» 5Y emp 
i. e, “The Armanian Shih Shujá the light of the eyes of lord 
Burnes, the dust of the foot of the company, put (his) stamp on silver 


and gold.” 
This couplet beats the Dehli parody hollow. 
On some new rare rupees of Ranjit Deo of Jummün, struck a 
hundred years ago, wo have the following :— 
ay S'S de wily ve 
a, auf po ==") ea. 
* Soljan Mohammad Khan, son of Müsá Khan Durránt, 
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This bait I have before translated thus :— 


Ranjit Deo peopled this pirt, 
Lachhmi Narain made glad its heart. 

I am aware that many more coin couplets exist, but I think the 
above and those on the coins of Jahingir give a very fair idea of this 
kind of literature. It is somewhat amusing, and it is curious. It is 
somewhat helpfulin the assigning of coins to their proper strikers. 
Abmad Shih Durrání used his coin couplet nearly everywhere, but 
Ahmad Shah of Dehli used no coin couplet, but styled himself on his 
coins yò. Both these Ahmads began to reign in the same year. Of 
course the couplet coins belong to the Durrani. On some coins only 
part of the inscription comes. A few words from the couplet enable us 
to assign the coin to the proper king. Besides all this these couplets 
are historical compositions. They show us the vanity and ignorance of 
the kings who used them, and the flattery and ignorance of those who 
made them. 





Father Jerome Xavier.—Hy H. Bevertwor, Esq., C. S. 


In looking over our Library Catalogue I noticed the entry of a book 
by Father Jerome Xavier, called Historia Christi Persica, and printed 
at Leyden in 1639. On getting it out I found that it was a diglot, 
having Persian and Latin on alternate pages, and that its full title was 
Historia Christi persice conscripta, simulque multis modis contaminata, 
ap. Hieronymo Xavier, Soc. Jesu, latine reddita et animadversionibus 
notata a Ludovico de Dieu. "The author of this work is said to have been 
a native of Navarre in Spain, and a near relative of the great St. 
Francis. According to one account he was his nephew. It appenrs, 
however, that he ordinarily wrote in Portuguese. He came to Goa in 
1571, and there held the office of Goanw domus praepositus (prior ?). 


In 1594 he went on a mission to the emperor Akbar. 
This was the third Jesuit Mission to Akbar's Court. The first* 


* There was an embassy to Akbar in 1578 under Antony Cabral, and there were 
priests with it, bnt I do not know if they were Jesnite, Mr. Rehateek has a valunblo 
article on the Jesuit missionnrica in the Calcutta Review for January 1886. He quotes 
Bartoli's work, which I have not seen, though I have read some extracts from it 
in the Storin dei Vinggintori Italiani delle India Orientali of Angelo de Gubernatis. 
Mr. Rehatsek had apparently only access to the Lucknow edition of the Akbar- 
nama, and so states that the only priest mentioned by Abu-l-Fazl| is one Padre 
Farmalyun. The account of Padre Radif, $. è., Father Ridolfo Aguaviva, will 
be found in Vol. III, pp. 254, 255, ed. Bib. Ind. Padre Farmalyuu is mentioned 
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went from Goa in January 1580 under the leadership of Ridolfo Aqun- 
viva, an Italian, and a nephew of Claude Aquaviva, the head of the Jesuit 
order. Ridolfo Aquaviva is the Padre Radif of Abu-l-Fazl. He seems 
to have been a noble-minded man, and when he departed from Agra in 
1532, he would take no gift from the emperor except that of the liberty 
of a Christian slave. He died à martyr’s death in July 1583, having 
been slain at Salsette in a fanatical rising of the Hindüs. In 1582 
Akbar wrote to the Jesuits at Gon, styling them Dánáyán Farang, or ‘the 
wise men of the Franks,' nnd asked them to send him translations of the 
Pentateuch, the Psalms, and the Gospels, and also some one who could 
explain the mysteries of religion. It was probably in consequence of this 
letter* that another mission was sent in 1591. "The members of it did 
not stay long, and came away without effecting anything. Akbar was 
displeased at their withdrawal, and so a third and last mission was sent 
under Xavier. He had two companions, Benedict of Goes, a town in Beira- 
Baxia Portugal, and Emmanuel Pignero. They joined the emperor at 
Láhor, in May 1595, and stayed with him for several years. Two of them, 
Xavier and Benedict, accompanied the Emperor and his son, Prince Salim, 
to Kashmir, On returning Xavier went on with the emperor to Agra, 
while the other two missionaries appear to have remained behind at 
Láhor. It was at Agra that Xavier composed his life of Christ. In his 
preface he tells us that he drew it up at the request of the emperor, who 
was desirous of having an acconnt of the acts of Jesus Christ. Xavier 
thought that as he had been forty years engaged in religious work, and 
had spent seven or eight in learning Persian, he might be able to comply 
with the emperor's wishes. He finished it, he says, on the 15th Urdi- 


nt p. 577 of the same volume. I cannot make out who he was, but possibly 
the name is a corruption of Fra Emmanuel (Pignero). In that case he must have 
gone twice to Akbar's Court, for the visit recorded by Abu-I-Fnz] was in 1589, At 
p. 669 of vol. 1D] of the Akbarnima, mention is made of the arrival of n large caravan 
from Goa on 19th Urdibihist 1003 (28th April 1595), and it ia stated that there were 
several Christian priests along with it. No doubt this refers to Xavier's Mission. 
At p. 243, vol. III, /. c, there is a curious reference to tho arrival at Conrt of a 
European and his wife, named respectively Partáb Tár or Bár, and Nasurna or Na- 
surta. Partéb, we are told, was a leading merchant in Bengal, and there is n furthor 
reference to him at p. 320, where it is said that one of the Bengal rebels, Mirzá Nnját 
Khan, went to Salíimábád and took refuge with Partáb Bár. Elliot, VI, 59 saya that 

the names of Partáb and his wife (he gives the name of the latter as Basürbá) aro 

very doubtful, I would suggest that Partáb Tár is perhaps n mistake for Tavares, 

who is described by Manrique as a Portngaese captain who went from Hooghly on 

a mission to Akbar and was kindly received by him at Agra (Murray's Discoveries 

in Asia, H, 90.) 

^ Published and translated by Mr. Rohatsek in the Indian Antipuary for April 


1887. 
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bihist, 1602 A.D. In a note nt the end, he mentions that the Persian 
„Version was made by him in conjunction with Maulana 'Abdu-s-Sanarin 
Qásim of Láhor. A final note, which was probably added by some 
Muhammadan, says that the manuscript was accurately written out on the 
Sth of the blessed month of Ramazán 1027 A. H. (1617). Xavier's 
work consists of four parts. It is chiefly taken from the Bible, but 
many legends are introduced. For instance he tells the story of Agba- 
rus, the king of Edessa, relates the legend of St. Veronica, nnd quotes 
two letters, one of Pontius Pilate and another of Lentulus, giving an 
account of the personal appearance of Jesus Christ, etc. I do not think, 
however, that Xavier ncted with bad faith. He tells his readers that he 
has used other sources than the Bible, and no doubt he believed all that 
he wrote. His work fell into the hands of Lewis De Dien, a learned 
Belgian, who was professor in the Walloon College at Leyden. De Dien: 
was a somewhat violent Protestant, as one whose father had been driven 
ont of Brussels by the prince of Parma might be expected to be. He 
himself was born at Flushing, and in dedicating his book to the mngis- 
trates of that city, he says that he glories in having sprung from a town 
which was the first to shake off the Spanish-yoke, which sent a relative 
of the Duke of Alva to the scaffold, and was the origin of the Belgian 
liberties. “ Qum prima tyrannidis Hispaniec jugum excutere ausa, Dncis 
Albani consanguinenm patibulo decoravit, et Belgicae libertatis, qua 
adhuc felices vivimus, fons exstitit atque origo.” A reference to Motley 
shows that Flushing was the first town to rebel after the conquest of 
Brill. I do not know who the relative of Alva was, unless he was one 
of the two Spanish officers who were hanged alongside of the unfor- 
tunate engineer, Pacheco, in 1572. De Dien was a man of worth and 
learning, and the Jesuit Alegambe admits that his translation of 
Xavier's Persian is a good one, though he says that he has added here- 
tical notes which deserve to be burnt. There is a notice of De Dieu 
in Bayle's Dictionary. He is very bitter in his remarks on Xavier, and 
his object in making the translation and in publishing the work appears 
to have been to show how the J esuits adulterated the pure milk of the 
Word. But still all must feel grateful to him for having been the means 
of preserving A knowledge of Xavier's curious work. 

Xavier was the author of some other Persian works, of which the best 
known, perhaps, is the Xínnh-i-Haq-Numá, or ‘ the truth reflecting mirror.’ 
This work was a controversial one, treating of the superiority of the 
Christian religion to the Muhammadan. An abridgement of this work fell 
into the hands of a learned Muhammadan of Persia, Sayyid Ahmad bin 
Zainu-l-Xbadin, and he composed a refutation of it, entitled Misqal-i-Safn 
dar tahliyah-i-Xinah-i-Haq-N uma, or ‘the polisher for the cleansing of the 
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truth reflecting mirror. "This again was followed by two rejoinders, one 
by a father Malvalia, and another and fuller one by father Gadagnol, 
a Franciscan morik, and published at Rome in 1631. There is something 
pathetic in the thonght of this controversial hterature, long so quietly 
at rest. An account of Xavier's works will be found in the valu- 
able catalogue of Persian MSS. in the British Museum, vol. I, pp. 
3, 4, and 28. 

The Asiatic Society has another of Xavier's works, though it is 
wrongly entered in the catalogue under only the name of De Dien, 
This is a life of the Apostle Peter. De Dieu published a Latin trans- 
lation of it, with notes, in the same year that he published the Historia 
Christi, and appended two letters written from Akbar's Court by Xavier 
and Pignero in 1598. These are the valuable part of the book, for they 
give a very interesting account of Akbar and his son Jahángir. De 
Dieu took them from à Jesuit work published in 1601. As they appear 
+o be little known, I proceed to give an abstract of them. Xavier's 
letter begins with an account of Kashmir, which he and Benedict had 
visited along with Akbar and Salim. He describes a dreadful famine 
which they saw there, and tells how mothers exposed their children in 
the streets from inability to give them any food. He then gives an 
account of Salim’s hunting parties, and after this comes an account 
of the splendour with which Benedict had celebrated the incunabula, 
that is the representations of the birth of Christ. This leads him to 
describe the affection which Salim had for the Christian religion. He 
says that Salim publicly professed his devotion, and had pictures of 
Jesus Christ and the Virgin in his bedroom. The prince declared that 
if the Gospel did not prohibit polygamy, it would be embraced by many, 
for in all other respects it was a holy doctrine and conformable to reason. 
On this Xavier remarks that it is not wonderful that the prince should 
find the doctrine of monogamy a stumbling block as, though he is not yet 
36, he has already twenty wives. Then comes the following very 
interesting account of Akbar: 

“Rex a natura rara quadam et felicissima memoria donatus est, quo 
fit ut, tametsi legere et scribere nesciat, nihilominus, quod prudentiores 
et doctiores quosdam disserentes vel aliorum libros legentes audiverit, 
nulla sit res cujus aliquam non babeat notitiam. Pauci est et levis 
somni, bonamque noctis partem in andienda historiarum lectione impen- 
dit. Si quis extraneus ad Aulam accedit, subito ad se venire imperat, 
praesentem minutatim interrogat, quae et quanta viderit, qun transierit, 
Cirea noctis medium horae dimidintae spatio alio se ad orandum recipit, 
interim conferunt, et disputant inter se quos npud se hnbet doctiores, 
in quos quum aliquando incidissem, inveni examinantes quaestionem 
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Mauris novam atque insolentem, et ad credendum perdifficilem: Num 
Deus filium habeat?  Curavit mecum disputare quem habet tem- 
porum notatorem et observatorem ; Chronicum quidam nominant; quem 
cum paucis convictum repressissem, jussit adesse doctiorem, qui hner- 
entem adjuvaret. Ad quartum lunae importata sunt musica instrumenta 
quibus plurimum delectatur, et diversa simulacra quorum unum Solis 
erat, quod diebus singulis primo diluculo veneratur. Sed secum repu- 
tans, me posse objicere, Solem non Deum esse, sed rem creatam Deique 
opus, curavit auferri ; confestimque ex oculis evanuit idolum. Allata est 
postea Salvatoris nostri ad columnam alligati imago, quam vertici (quod 
Solis simulacro non fecerat) imposuit in signum quoddam reverentia et 
cultus. Grati illi fuerunt de S, Paulo et Constantino Magno ad Christi 
fidem conversis sermones. 

“ Narravit viginti prope annos fluxisse, quum 30 infantes, priusquam 
voces primas formarent, certo loco concludi fecerit, adhibitis custodibus, 
ne nutrices in earum gremio lactentes ad loquendnm pusiones provocan- 
tes propriam et nativam linguam edocerent; ut hoc experimento dis- 
ceret, quo idiomate jam adultiores facti nterentur ; quod illius gentis 
ritns et leges sequi vellet, cujns lingua loquerentur; sed vanas has 
fuisse suas cogitationes et studin, quod nullus eorum distincte et intel- 
ligenter verba formaverit; quare eo tempore nullam aliam a sna legem 
admississe. 

“ Post multam tergiversationem et contradicentium conatns, potes- 
tatem nobis fecit Cambaiae templum erigendi ; idem pro Sindo tentatum 
impetrari non potuit, ob acres et vehementes quas experti summs adver- 
santium reclamntiones." 

“The king is gifted with a wonderful memory so that, although he 
car neither read nor write, he knows whatever he has heard learned men 
discoursing about, or whatever has been rend to him. He sleens little 
and lightly, and spends a good part of the night in hearing history read 
to him. If any stranger comes to Court, he at once sends for him, and 
minutely interrogates him as to what he has seen, and by what road he 
has travelled. At about midnight he retires for half an hour for his devo- 
tions, and then his learned men assemble and dispute with one another. 
One night I chanced upon them, and found them discussing the point 
go new and incredible to Muhammndans, “Can God have a son?” The 
king set his chronologist® to dispute with me, and when I soon van- 
quished him, he ordered à more learned man to help the non-plussed one. 
On the fourth day of the moon, musical instruments, in wbich he much 
delights, were brought in, and also some images and among them the 


* Perhaps Mir Fatbulláh of Shiráz. 
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likeness of the sun which he worships each day at dawn. But thinking 
that I might object that the sun was not God, but only a created 
thing and the work of God, he ordered it to be removed, and straight- 
way the idol vanished. There was then brought in the likeness of our 
Saviour bound to a pillar, and this he placed on his head as a sign of 
reverence and worship, (a thing which he did not not do to the image 
of the sun). He took pleasure in hearing the narratives of the conver- 
sions of St. Paul and Constantine the Great, 

“He told me that nearly twenty years ago he had thirty children 
shut up before they could speak, and put guards over them so that the 
nurses might not teach them their language. His object wns to see 
what language they would talk when they grew older, and he was 
resolved to follow the laws and customs of the country whose language 
was that spoken by the children. But his endeavours were a failure, for 
none of the children came to speak distinctly. Wherefore, at this time 
he allowed no law but his own. 

After much vacillation and many attempts of opponents, he 
authorised us to build a church at Cambay, but we could not get per- 
mission to build one in India proper (?) " 

The Latin is apparently a translation of a Portuguese original, and 
perhaps does not always convey Xavier's meaning. If the words ad 
quartum lunae had been ad quartam. (horam) noctis, the account would 
have agreed better with that in the Ain (see Blochmann, p. 156). Still 
the resemblance between Abu-l-Fazl's and Xavier's accounts is striking. 
It is interesting to have the tradition confirmed that Akbar could not 
read or write. 

The story about the children is curious, and shows that Akbar re- 
peated the experiment of Psammetichus, the king of Egypt, (see Hero- 
dotus) on a larger scale. There seems no doubt that Akbar really made 
the experiment, for Badaoni tells us that he did so in 988 A. H., i. e, 
1580, which would be nearly twenty years before 1598 when Xavier was 
writing. Badaoni’s account is very circumstantial, He says that at the 
end of three or four years all the children who survived were found to be 
dumb. 

The rest of Xavier's letter is taken up with the account of an 
Armenian who wanted to marry his late wife's niece, and of the danger 
that the fathers fell into for refusing to celebrate such a marriage. 
There is also an account of the Hindú Avatárs and of their four ages. 

Pignero's letter is written from Lahor and describes some conver- 
sions, bnt does not contain anything of interest at the present time. 

Xavier's letter shows that Akbar continued to worship the sun down to 
1598, It thus adds something to our knowledge of Akbar's religions 
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views, and Mr. Blochmann's statement, Xin, p. 212, that we have no means 
of following up Akbar's religious ideas after 1596, requires modification. 
Xavier remained at Court till some years after Jahángir's accession. 
He eventually returned to Goa and died there in 1617. 

I conclude with the following extract from a letter of Sir Thomas 
Roe, It gives the English version of the Jesuits’ successes, and it is 
also interesting as confirming Jahángir's statement that his father died 
a pious Muhammadan. 


Sir Thomas Roe's letter from Ajmir of 30th October, 1616, page 586 
of Purchas, Part I. 

* In this confusion they (the Muhammadans) continued until the 
time of Akbar Sháh, father of this king, without any noise of Christian 
profession, who being a prince by nature, just and good, inquisitive after 
novelties, curious of new opinions and that excelled in many virtues, 
especially in piety and reverence towards his parents, called in three 
Jesuits from Goa whose chief was Jerome Xavier, a Navarrois. After 
their arrival he heard them reason and dispute with much content on 
his, and hope on their part, and caused Xavier to write a book in de- 
fence of his own profession against both Moors and Gentiles, which 
finished he read over nightly, causing some parts to be discnssed, and 
finally granted them his letters patent to build, to preach, teach, convert 
and to use all their rites and ceremonies as freely and amply as in Rome ; 
bestowing on them means to erect their churches and places of devotion, 
so that in some few cities they have gotten rather Templum than Eccle- 
giam, In this grant he gave grant to all sorts of people to become 
Christians that would, even to his Court or own blood, professing that 
it should be no cause of disfavour from him. 

4 Here was n fair beginning to a forward spring of a lean and barren 
harvest. Akbar Shih himself continued a Muhammndan, yet he began to 
make a breach into the law, considering that as Muhammad was but a man, 
n king ns he was, and therefore reverenced, he thought he might prove aa 
good a prophet himself. 'This defection of the king spread not far, 
a certain ontward reverence detained him, and so he died in the formal 
profession of his sect, l 

“ Jahángir his son, the present king, being, they say, of this new fancy 
and never cireumcised, brought up without any religion at all, continuea 
so to this hour and is an atheist." 


i i —âû———— 
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The Era of Lachhman Sen,.—By, H. Bevertooe, Esq., C. S. 


The object of this paper is to draw attention to the facts that the 
ern of Lachhman Sen is mentioned by Abu-l-Fazl in the Akbarnáma, 
and that according to him it began in 1119 A. D. 

The era has been discussed by more than one scholar, but it 
appears that its date, or even the event denoted by it, has not yet been 
positively ascertained. | 

According to Dr. Mitra the era began in 1106-7 and dates from the 
accession of Lachhman Sen I, the grandfather of the Lachhman who 
was dethroned by Bakhtiyár Khilji. According to General Cunningham 
the era began with the death of Lachhman Sen I, and the first year of 
it is 1108 or 1109. 

The first European scholar who mentions the date is, according to 
Cunningham, Colebrooke who alluded to it in 1796. Afterwards it was 
referred to by Mr. Prinsep in 1836. But nane of these writers refer to 
ihe Abkarnáma. Apparently it was thought that the only mention of 
the chronology of Bengal was to be found in the Ain-i-Akbari, that 
being the only work of Abn-l-Fazl which had been translated into 
English. There is indeed a reference to Abu-l-Fazl’s mention of the 
Lachhman era in a note on the last page of Price’s History of the 
Muhammadans, but the date given to it is wrong by a thousand years, 
aud the era is wrongly called that of Lachhman Singh. 

The way in which the era comes to be mentioned by Abn-l-Fazl 
is ns follows: Akbar, as is well known, invented a new era which he 
called the Tarikh Iláhi or the Divine Era. Itis usunlly stated that it 
began with his accession, but this is not quite correct. Akbar ascended 
the throne at Kalanor on 2 Rabiu-s-sáni, 963 A. H., corresponding to 

^ 
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l4th February 1556, old style. He made his Tarikh Iáhi begin with the 
first year of his reign, but he took for its commencement the period of 
the vernal equinox or the time when the sun enters. This Aries 
was the Nauroz of the Persians and the first day of their month of 
Farwardin. This Nauroz began on 10th March, old style, or 21st March, 
new style, and so the Divine Era began on 21st March 1556. But though 
it was made to begin then, the era was not invented or nt least not 
promulgated till 992 A. H., corresponding to 1584 A. D. In that year 
a farmán or edict was issued by Akbar. This farmán was probably 
drafted by the eminent astronomer and philosopher, called Mir Fath 
"Ali of Shiraz, for it was he who corrected the Tables of Ulagh Beg 
for the purpose of the new era. "The farmán is given at pp. 10-13 of 
Vol. I of the Akbarnáma, Ed. Bibliotheca Indica. Initthe other erhs in 
use in the world are referred to, and at p. 12, 7 lines from top, we have 
the important words >= vez eme, Am. loir n5 cf cs M, ss 

“In the country of Bang (Bengal) dates are calculated from the 
beginning of the reign of Lachhman Sen. From that period till now 
there have been 465 years." 

Then the farmán goes on to mention the Sáliváhan and Vikramá- 
ditya eras, and states that 1506 years of the Sáliváhan, and 1641 of the 
Vikramaditya era have elapsed. If we deduct these periods, we get 
1584—465 = 1119 A. D. for the beginning of the Lachhman Sen era, 
1584—1506 = 78 A. D. for the beginning of the Sáliváhnn era, and 
1584—164) = — 57, i. e., 57 B. C. for the beginning of the Vikramá- 
ditya era. These two last dates nre right according to chronologista, so 
that we may place reliance on the Lachhman Sen one. Baut if Abu-l-Fazl 
is right, and it is likely that he is right, for the date is given in a solemn 
public document and at a time when the Lachhman Sen era was in 
use, Dr. Mitra and the almanac-makers of Tirhut are wrong about the 
beginning of the era; and General Cunningham is wrong both about 
the date and the event commemorated by the era. 

According to Abn-l-Fazl the era began in 1119 A. D., i. e., about 
twelve years after the date given by the Tirhnt almanac-makors. 

Possibly Abu-l-Fazl is wrong, and possibly too there is a misprint* in 
the Bibliotheca Indica edition, but there is a circumstance which seems 
to me to corroborate Abu-l-Fazl. This is that the Tabaqát-i-Násirí says 
that Lachhman had been on the throne for eighty years, when he was 
expelled by Bakhtiyár Khilji (Raverty’s translation of the Tabaqát-i- 
Nagiri, p. 554). 


* Major Price's MS., however, muat have given also the fignres 465. 
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Now Bakhtiyár Khilji took Nadiyá apparently in 590 A. H. = 1194 
A. D. (Raverty's translation, p. 559 note), or in 1195 A. D. according to 
General Cunningham. If then Lachhman began to reign in 1119 and 
reigned eighty years, this would bring the termination of his government 
to 1199 A. D., which is a tolerably close approximation to the dates of 
the capture of Nadiyá given by Raverty and Cunningham. If we take 
Mr. Blochmann's date for that event, viz., 1198 or 1199 then there is an 
almost complete coincidence between Abu-l-Fazl's date of 1119 for the 
commencement of Lachhmau Sen's reign and the statement in the Tabaqát 
of Minháju-d-dín that Lachhman reigned eighty years. That is, if the 
eighty years be taken to be calendar years, If, on the other hand, 
they are taken to be Muhammadan or lunar years, they will amount to 
somewhat less than seventy-cight calendar years. Major Raverty, in 
a note at p. 558 of his translation of the Tabagát, quotes one Munshi 
Shám Parsád as saying in an account of Gaur that Hai Lachhman 
ruled from 510 to 590 A.H. Major Raverty adds that this is correct, but 
it can only be made to agree with the Tabaqát by reckoning the eighty 
years of the reign as lunar years; for 510—590 A. H. is equal to 
1116—1195 or 1194 A. D. 

General Cunningham's idea, that the Lachhman Sen era was 
established on the death of that prince, is opposed to the statement of 
Abu-l-Fazl, and also seems to be improbable. It is not common either in 
the East or West to begin an era with a death. Men generally date 
from a birth or from an accession to a throne. Akbar, it is true, or- 
dered that the Tarikh Alfi, or history of a thousand years, should begin 
from the death of Muhammad, but this was a freak of despotism, occa- 
sioned apparently by a superstitious aversion to the word Hijrah, which 
was ill-omened from its meaning '*' flight." | 

If, however, we adopt General Cunningham's view and also hold that 
the Lachhman Sen of the era is the father of Lakhmania, the last king 
of Bengal, then we find that the death of the father aud the birth of tho 
son occurred almost at the same time, and in this way Abn-1-Fazl's state- 
ment and General Cunningham's may be reconciled, Lakhmania, the last 
king of Bengal, was a posthumous son. When his father died, his mother 
was far advanced in her pregnancy, and tho nobles put the crown on her 
womb and did homage to her and the unborn child. She had herself 
hung up head downwards for two hours, in order that the birth might be 
delayed till an auspicious moment, He was born, and the poor mother 
expired, and then tho infant was laid on the throne. 

It ia in this way that he is said to have reigned eighty years, I 
this horrible story is true, we need not wonder at Lakhmania'a mis- 
fortunes, He was emphatically one eu: non risere parentes. Thus then 
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it may be almost equally correct, so far as the initial year is concerned, 
to say that the era began with the death of Lachhman Sen, as that it 
began with the birth of his son Lakhmania. I prefer, however, Abn-l- 
Fazl'5s statement that it began with the commencement of the reign of 
Lachhman Sen. Even if we take this Lachhman Sen to be the father of 
Lakhmania, and not Lakhmania himself, still Abu-l-Fazl’s date muy be 
correct, We do not know how long the father reigned and if, as Lassen 
conjectures, he was an usurper, his duration of power is likely to have been 
short. Abu-l-Fazl's omission to say that he ever reigned at least 
imphes that he did not rule long. There would therefore be no diffi- 
culty in supposing that his reign began about 1119 A. D. Perhaps an 
argument in favour of the view, that the last king of Bengal or his 
father gave his name to the era, may be derived from the fact that one 
of them founded a new dynasty and a new capital. This was a circum- 
stance likely to be marked by the introduction of a new era. Stewart 
in his History of Bengal, p. 42, describes Lachhman, the last king of 
Bengal, as succeeding his father Lachhman, but the authority whom he 
seems to have followed, viz., the author of the Tabaqát-i-Násiri, does not 
mention the father's name. The Persian original will be found, quoted 
at p. 135 of our Journal, Part I for 1865, in Dr. Mitra's paper on the 
Sena Rájás. 

Abu-l-Fazl in his Xin, p. 414, mentions Lakhman (qu. Lachhman ?) 
ns the father of Lakhmania, but he does not describe him as having ever 
reigned. In his list at p. 413, Raja Nojah is the last king of Bengal. 
He is the last of the sixty-one kings who, according to him, ruled Bengal 
for 4544 years. Nojah reigned three years, and then, says Abu-l-Fazl, 
the country came under the dominion of Dehli. 

It is curious that he should say nothing here of Lakhmanin, and 
that in the very next page he should tell us that he succeeded Raja 
Nojah. Three suggestions may be made to reconcile the discrepancy, 
though none of them is quite satisfactory. 

Ist. The list, at p. 413, may be that of a particular family and so 
not include Lakhmania, who at all events was not a direct descendant 
of Nojah. Possibly he was not even a Kayasth. 

2nd. The list may be that of the kings of Gaur or Lakhnauti and 
so not include Lakhmania who had his capital at Nadiyá. 

3rd. Lakhmania may not be included, because his reign did not 
come to a natural end, but was violently interrupted by Bakhtiyár Khilji. 

Though the Tabaqát-i-Násiri does not mention the father's name, 
it representa the father as having reigned, and possibly Stewart combined 
the statements of Abu-l-Fazl and the Tabaqit. 

The 'Tabaqát is the better authority of the two probably, and so 
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putting it and Abu-l-Fazl's statement together, we may take it that 
Lachhman the father of Lakhmania ruled Bengal. 

Dr. Mitra, in the paper already quoted, describes Abn-l- Fazl as saying 
that Lachhman ascended the throne in 1116 and reigned eight years, 
But I have not been able to find either of these statements in Abu-1-Fazl. 
Apparently the Lachhman to whom Dr. Mitra refers is the Lakhan Sen 
who succeeded Balál Sen. But Abu-l-Fazl makes him reign only seven 
years. I submit too that clearly this Lakhan Sen or Lachhman Sen 
has nothing to do with the era we are considering. He succeeded Balal 
Sen the builder of the Fort of Gaur, and was in his turn succeeded by 
Madhava Sen who, according to Abu-l-Fazl, reigned ten years. Then 
came Kesava Sen who reigned fifteen years, then Suda Sen (no doubt 
the Sura Sen of the Rájávali, quoted by Dr. Mitra at p. 134 of his paper) 
who reigned eighteen years, and finally Nojah who reigned three yeurs. 
Thus we have from Lachhman Sen or Lakhan Sen, the son of Balál, to 
Lakhmania, the son of Lachhman, a period of forty-six years. Four 
princes too intervened, so that Lakhmania can hardly have been the 
grandson of Lakhan the son of Balál. As Lakhmania reigned eighty 
years, bis accession must date from 1114 or 1119, according as we take 
1194 or 1199 as the date of the capture of Nadiyá, If then the Lakh- 
mania era took its rise with Lakhan Sen, the son of Balál, its first year 
would be in 1068 or 1073 A. D., if we count from his death, and in 1061 
or 1066, if we count from the beginning of his reign. Such dates, how- 
ever, would be contrary to all the authorities. I venture, therefore, to 
think that the view of Dr. Mitra and of General Cunningham that the 
Lachhman Sen who gave bis name to the era was the son of Balál 
Sen, is one which cannot be sustained. 

In connection with this part of my subject I wish to caution my 
readers against accepting the lista of kings of Bengal given in Gladwin's 
translation as a correct rendering of the lists of Abu-l-Fazl. A reference 
to the original will show that Gladwin's translation is not quite ac- 
curate. 

The last Hindá king of Bengal mentioned in Abu-l-Fazl's list, Ain 
p. 413 Bibliotheca Indica edition, is Raja Nojah who ruled three years. 
This is the Rájá Noe or N oujah of Glad win, for he has both spellings, and 
the Rájá Bhoja of Lassen. Abu-l-Fazl says that when Raja Nojah died, 
the kingdom passed to Lakhmania the son of Rai Lachhman. He also says 
that Lakhmania ruled at Nadiyá and was expelled by Bakhtiyár Khilji 
(Ain, p. 414). 

In my humble opinion this Lakhmania is the Lachhman Sen of the 
Akbarnámn, and the prince who gave his name to the Lachhman era. 

The point is, 1 submit, a most interesting one ; for it concerns the 
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date of the accession of the last Hindt king of Bengal. I trust, there- 
fore, that some one will take up the inquiry, and, if possible, reconcile 
Abu-l-Fazl with the almanac makers of Tirhut. 

Colebrooke's date of 1104 A. D., i. e., L796—692, does not agree with 
the almanacs, and it would appear that Halayudha was the spiritual 
adviser of Lachhman, the son of Balál. Iu that case it seems almost 
certain that the date 1104 is wrong. The only thing apparently that 
stands in the way of the acceptance of Abu-l-Fazl's date is the Tirhut 
almanacs. But it seems that they do not agree with one another, and 
also that the compilers of them are ignorant of the origin of the era, 

It strikes me as strange that the era should be permanent in Tirhut 
and not in other districts. Lakhmania reigned at Nadiya, latterly at all 
events, and I beg to suggest that inquiry should be made among the pandits 
and almanac-makers of Nadiyá as to whether they know of and make use 
of the era.* 

I have consulted Tieffenthaler, but I do not find that he throws any 
light on the matter. In one place he gives the months as well as tho 
years of the Sen Rájá's reigns, and speaks of Kesava Sen as being tho 
son of Balál Sen and the father of Madhava. This is against the notion 
that Lakhmania was the grandson of Lachhman. In another place, 
p. 473 of the account of Bengal, Tieffenthaler gives the same list as Abu-l- 
Fazl, but adds that after Rájá Nodja there reigned seven Hindú princes 
whose names are not known, and who ruled for 106 years. But it seems 
that this is merely a corrupt version of Abu-l-Fazl's statement. The 
seven princes of Tieffenthaler are really not the unknown descendants of 
Raja Nojab, but are the seven Sen kings ending with Nojah, Abu-l- 
Fazl's list of them shows that they reigned 106 years. 

Tieffenthaler apparently did not get his information direct from 
Abu-l-Fazl's book, but from some later compilation. 

One important point remnins to be noticed. 


At p.397 of Dr. Mitra's second article on the Sena Rájás, hegivesa - 


Sanscrit inscription from Buddha Gaya, and translates it as follows ; 

“On Thursday the 12th of the wane, in the month of Vaisákha Sam- 
vat or year 74 after the expiration of the reign of the auspicious Laksh- 
mana Sena Deva." 

But is it not possible that the Sanscrit words mean the 74th year 
of the reign of Lachhman Sena? In other words that the date is a 
Julás or regnal era. 

Lf so, all our difficulties seem to be at an end, for no king is recorded 
to have reigued eighty years except the last Sena king, i. e, Lachhman. 


* (The suggested enquiry is being made, and its result will subsequontly be 
communicated, Ep.) 
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The 74th year must, therefore, be the year of his reign, and it follows 
that the era originated with him. If Abu-l-Fazl is correct, and my 
reading of the Sanscrit inscription admissible, then the date of the 
inscription is 1119 + 47 = 1103 A. D. 

My knowledge of Sanscrit is exceedingly small, but it looks to me 
as if the words of the inscription might bear the above interpretation. 

Possibly it was because it never occurred to any one that a reign 
could last seventy-four years, that it was taken for granted that the 
seventy-four years must mean years after the expiry of the reign. 
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Notes on some Kolarian tribes.—By W. H. P. Driver.” 
The Asurs. 


Habitat.—'The Asurs, a small tribe, speaking a dialect of the Kolarian 
language, are to be found only in the extreme west of the Lohardagá 
district. They are iron-smelters by profession. 

Origin and history.—'They appear to have considerable traditions 
in connection with their former history. The following is the story 
regarding their origin, and general history. In ancient times they 
were n great people and inhabited the Dhaulagir and Mainagir Hills 
on which there were two large lakes. They were clever artisans, 
travelled about in palkis, and used to eat red-hot iron. "They did 
not cultivate the land, but had large herds of cattle. Then the 
Uráons, called Lodbás, appeared and took all their cattle, and they had 
to go into the jungles. (The saying with reference to the Uráona 
being stronger is báro bhdé Asur, terá bhat Lodha, i. e.,, ‘the Asurs are 
twelve brothers, but the Lodhás are thirteen brothers.) This drove 
them to desperation and they took to cattle-lifting and preying on 
the Uráons. (The mythology of the various Kolarian tribes always 
refers to the Asurs as robbers aud fire-eaters.) These Uráons, unable 
to attack them in the jungles, called in the assistance of Bhag'wán, 
who built a great fort and invited all the Asurs to attend. Being 
afraid to refuse, they all came at the summons, and were told to enter 
the fort by Bhag'wán, who to allay their fears went in first. After 
they were all in, Bhag'wánu shut the gate and disappeared from the 
top. He then filled the fort up with charcoal. When he got outside, 


* [All names, terms and words quoted in this paper are spelled by tho nuthor 
as he heard them from the people. The system of spelling, or transliteration, is the 
usual one; but it should be noted that m indicates the nasalisntion of the preceding 
vowel, and that ð indicates the Eastern Gaudian, or Bongali, pronunciation of a; 
thun gotér ia the Hindi gotar, Skr: gotre ; bör corresponda to Hindi bar or bard * great." 
Ev. ] 
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he found two Asurs (a brother and sister) who had not gone in 
with the rest, and he made these two fix up a bellows (such as the 
Asurs use for smelting iron) and immolate the whole tribe. These two 
were then carried away by the Uráons, and left in the jungles, where 
their descendants are now found, being condemned for ever to use the 
bellows. They say that the Uráops brought their two ancestors in palkis 
from the far East, but they have not the slightest idea how far, nor 
where Dhaulagir and Mainagir are situated. 

In different parts of the Lohardagá and Chaibasa districts are 
found well finished stone, clay, glass, and metal beads, and also small 
silver coins (of the kind called ‘old Hindü punch coins’) which are at- 
tributed by the people to the Asurs, but it is difficult. to say whether 
the present Asurs are descendants of the people who used these coins 
and beads or not. I am credibly informed that beads similar in 
every way to these are, at the present day, worn by the Bhuti yás about 
Darjiling, and this fact taken in conjunction with the legend about 
Dhaulagir appears to me very suggestive of the true origin of these 
people. The Bhagavat Purána (1, 3, 24) refers to the people of Kikata 
(Bihár), who were in those days mostly Kols, as Asurs; and these 
Asurs of Lohardagá (who are also Kols) state that they have borne 
this name from ancient times. We, therefore, seem to have connecting 
links for tracing the present day Asurs from the Himálayan mountains 
to the hills of Chutiyá Nágpur. 

Titles, sub-tribes and septs.—The Asurs assume the title of Mán- 
jhi. They are divided into the following sub-tribes: Jait Asurs and 
Lohará-Asurs, who smelt iron and make ploughs, &c.; Soénká or 
Agariyá-Asurs and Gond-Asurs, who smelt iron, but do not make 
ploughs, &c. All these sub-tribes have innumerable gotérs such 
as Rote, Sikta, Aind, Topo, Kerketá, Kachhuwá, Tirki, Nag, Chitri, 
Gundri, and Sujar, &c. 

Festivals and religious customs.—They observe the following festi- 
vals and religious customs:  Mágh-parab in January; Phagund in 
February; at this festival they offer a sacrifice of a fowl to An- 
dhariyá Devaté (the Earth God). The fowl is held by a pair of 
pincers, its head is placed on an anvil, and it is struck with a 
hammer, a prayer being offered with a request to be preserved 
from the sparks, that fly from red-hot iron. ^ Hariydrí in May, 
when n fowl is sacrificed to their parents; Daliyá (the God of Plenty), 
a sacrifice in June; Senmdrá, the hunting festival, in June; Karam 
in August; Sohardi in October. A sacrifice is offered to ‘Bör 


<+ 


Devatá' (the sun) of a mottled fowl. These two are yearly sacrifices, 


Pahári Bongá' (great hill God) of a brown goat, and to ' Pand'rá 
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but may be offered at any time, All the above sacrifices are offered by 
the people themselves, without the assistance of páhans. The pthan®, 
or priest, who must be either an Asur or a Manda, offers sacrifices at 
the Sarhul in May, and at the Khantydré or harvest festival in Novem- 
ber. Tuesday and the change of the moon are considered good times to 
offer these sacrifices. The Dárhá and Churail are evil spirits who afflict 
people, and when they make their presence felt, they have to be propi- 
tinted with a sacrifice, by the páhan, and politely turned out. 

Dances.—Asurs dance the jhúmar, domkait, thariyd, luchgf, desadli, 
and jatré or khariyá. They use only the dhol and méndar, and they 
have no horns, flutes, cymbals &c. 

Food.—They eat cows, pigs, buffaloes, tigers, rats, and lizards, 
and also poisonous snakes, such as the ndg and járé for the cure 
of lumbago. The snakes’ heads are cut off, and the flesh is separat- 
ed from the bones and fried. 

Marriage customs.—The marriage ceremonies of the Asurs are pe- 
culiar., The parents supply the trousseau, but the bridegroom gives his 
share towards the feast, and also gives a ddlí of Rs. 5 to the 
parents. Parents arrange marringes and the ceremony takes place at 
the bridegroom's father's house, The following preparations are made 
for a wedding. Infrontof the house a shed of Sal branches is erected, 
and at some little distance all round this a temporary Sal fence is put 
up. This enclosure is called the marwt-fénd, and in the centre of 
it are planted a long bamboo and a mangoe branch, and alongside 
of these is placed a bind, or basket, for storing grain, which is filled 
with earth and planted with a few grains of corn. The bride and 
bridegroom dine with the rest of the party. After dinner they anoint 
each other all over with oil and turmeric and then retire, while the 
rest of the party enjoy themselves drinking and dancing in the marud- 
[ánd. At dawn the couple are brought forth and made to stand at the 
front door on a yoke covered with kher grass, while two girls (relatives 
of both parties) fetch two small gharás of water and splash the happy 
pair, using twigs from the mangoe branch. The family party then 
go into the house, and the pair sitting together mark each other on 
the foreheads with sindur, using their right-hand little fingers. They 
all then go out and join the rest of the party dancing in the marud-fdad. 
After the sun is well up, the married couple go home, and the wife com- 
mences to cook to show that she has undertaken her household duties, 


® [This term is spelled sometimes pdhan qyww, sometimes páAmm qp. Pos- 
sibly it may be a corruption of tho Hindi bráéhman or bámhan, Compare the Barmese 


' paunha ' for bráhmau, in Bigandet's Legend of Gaudama, vol. 1, p. 29, footnote 13. 
E».] 
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Marriages usunlly take place in January, and the pair go to visit 
their parents in a year's time. Asurs usually marry only one wife, and 
widows can re-marry, They must marry in their own tribe, but the 
parties must be of different gofrs, Married people can separate but 
it is considered a disgrace to do so. Property descends to male heirs. 

Customs regarding children.—A mother is considered unclean for 
fifteen days after the birth of a child. After this time both she and the 
child are anointed with oil and turmeric, the child's head is shnved, 
and it is named often after grandparents, or after the day on which 
it was born. Before deciding upon a name, they throw two grains of 
rice into a bowl of water; when the propitious name is called, both 
grains will sink and keep together. A dinner is given to all relatives 
on such occasions. The boys have their forenrms burnt, but the girls 
are not tattooed. Every large village has a Diamkuriyd or a bachelors’ 
hall, in front of which the boys and girls dance. If the elders catch girls 
in the Dhamkuriyé the boys are heavily fined, and their fathers have to 
pay if they cannot. 

Death customs.—The ceremonies for the dead are as follows — 
Those who die a natural death or are killed by accident or by vio- 
lence, are burnt on the banks of a river. Those who die of any disease 
are buried and three or four large stones are placed over the grave. It 
is customary to feed all relatives after a death. 

The Asurs, like all Kolarian tribes, nre very black, and have 
nothing to boast of in the way of features, but they are of good phy- 
sique and have hardy constitutions, although they appear to be dying 
out. 


The Birijiyds. 


Habitat.—The Birijyás are a small Kolarian tribe to be found in 
the pargánas of Bar'we and Chhechhári in the Lohardagá district, 
and also in the neighbouring Native State of Sir'gujá. In appearance 
they are black with flat faces, but of good physique, and many wear 
the hair in matted locks. They are quiet, unwarlike people (even 
those who live on the hills), and live by cultivation of rice, wrid, ráhar, 
bodé, marud, &c. They say they come from the Mahádeo Hills, and 
the following is the story of their origin. 

Origin.—The god Mah4deo made the figure of a horse out of clay, 
but he was not pleased with it; he then made a dog, but this also did 
not take his fancy; so he finally found a scarecrow and put life into it, 
when it was turned into a man. Heliked his appearance, and so made a 
wife for him in the same way by animating another scarecrow. 

Titles and connections,——The Birijiyás sometimes take the title of 
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Májhi or Ganjhu. Those living on the hills are called Pahariyás, and 
those settled on the plains are known as Dánd-Birijiyá. They appear 
to be nearly allied to the Agarids and more distantly to the Asurs. 

Religion.— Their gods are Debi, Sing'bongd or the Sun, Nind-Bongá 
or the Moon, and Mahádeo, and they have three priests of their own tribes 
to attend to these deities, The head priest, Baïgá Páhan, and his assis- 
tant, the Dewur, offer the sacrifices, and the Pujár is the consulting priest 
who decides as to what the sacrifice is to be. The people themselves 
offer sacrifices to their dead ancestors whom they call Mud. 

Festivals—They keep the following festivals, viz., the Phagud in 
February, the Sarhul in April, the Chind-Parab (at the sowing season) 
in June or July, the Karmá in October, and the Arwa or JChar'maj 
(or harvest festival) in November. At this season they sacrifice to 
Mahádeo. Like all other Kolarians they are fond of dancing and 
drinking. 

Marriage Customs.—Marriages are arranged between parents by a 
male go-between or bisut. The hill Birijivás have no gofórs, but marry 
from neighbouring villages. They only marry after coming of age, 
It is customary to buy their wives, the usual price being Ks. 4, 
which is paid to the parents. The bridegroom supplies the trousseau, 
which consists of a new cloth dyed yellow, brass bangles, earrings, and 
as many ornaments as he can afford. The chief feature of the cere- 
mony is a big dinner at the bride's father's house, to which the bride- 
groom has to contribute his share in the shape of two or three msunds 
of rice and several gharás of rice-beer. All the relations of both 
parties and numerous friends are invited to the wedding feast, and 
after the dinner drinking and dancing go on all night. The hill Birijiyás 
anoint each: other with oil at the marriage, but those of the plains have 
adopted the use of sindur instead. 

Divorce.—A man may marry up to three wives; and divorcees, 
widows and widowers can re-marry. A divorce or separation is for- 
mally accomplished by the return of the Rs. 4 and marriage ex- 
penses, but the said expenses are seldom returned, and the matter 
generally ends in a compromise. 

Customs regarding children—After child-birth the mother is con- 
sidered unclean for ten days, and sehe has to live and eat apart from her 
husband in a corner of the house, a door being cut at the back of the 
house for her special use. After the expiry of the proper time she 
washes, puts on a clean dress, and comes in nt the front door, and the 
husband then blocks up the back door, until if is again required, 
Twins are very uncommon, and one or both usually die. Children are 
named after dead grandparents or great-zraudparents, Boys’ fore- 
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arms nre burnt, but girls are not tattooed like Mundas and Khariyás. 
Every village has a Dhamkuriyd' or bachelors’ hall for the bigger 
boys. 

Customs concerning the dead.—Birijiyas can either burn or bury their 
dead. They bury them deep and cover the surface with thorns and 
large stones in order to keep off jackals and hyenas. (Perhaps this was 
the real origin of mouumental stones in other countries.) 

Food.—HBirijiyás are allowed to ent buffaloes, cows, and the d/utman 
snake, but they are forbidden to eat monkeys, frogs and ordinary snakes. 
They effect cures by charms, mesmerism, and sacrifices, Disputes 
are settled by panchayats or consultation by elders. 


The Birhors. 


Habitat.—The Birhors, a small tribe speaking a dialect of the Ko- 
larian language, chiefly lead a wild nomadic life among the hills and 
jungles of Chutiy4 Nagpur. They travel about in small communities, 
earning a precarious living by making string from the chop (Bauhinia 
scandens) bark. A few of their number have, however, settled down 
im different parts of the district amongst their more civilised neighbours 
and taken to cultivation. Those living in the jungles are usually very 
poor, their huts being made of leaves and branches, and measuring 
8 or 10 feet in length by 6 feet in breadth by 6 feet in height, the 
doors being only 2 feet in height by 1j feet in breadth. These huts are 
placed in a circular form, with the doors facing towards the inside 
of the circle, of which the open space in the centre is kept clean and 
used for dancing. In appearance the Birhors are amongst the most 
degraded looking of Kolarian tribes. They are usually very short, 
black, and dirty-looking, some of the men wearing the hair matted. 
They do not use bows and arrows, and their only weapons are small 
AXES. 
Food.—The jungle Birhors keep neither cattle, goats, nor pigs, 
but buy them when required for a feast or sacrifice. They eat cows, 
buffaloes, goats, pigs, fowls, rats, and monkeys, but not bears, tigers, 
jackals, dogs, snakes, lizards, &c. For vegetables they are dependent 
mostly on the jungles and the following is a list of the commonest 
kinds, viz.: 

Leaves.—Koinir, Kana, Mathá, Katai, Sari, Sáruberá, Sil’wer, 
Pich'kí, Chitom, Muchuri, Hara, Singh, Rong. Roots.—Hiaser, Dura, 
Piská, Kulun, Kund'rf, Gethi, Bir,. Semar, Karil, Chakond. — F'ruits,— 
Lariyá, Kuda, Podho, Kanduwer, Bel, Dumar, Bar, Pipar, Sarai, Pithor, 
Dau, Tiril, Kat'kar'jí, Sir'ká. Their women help them to make the 
chop string, and also carry this and the monkey skins to the small 
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village markets situated nearest the jungles, and there either sell or 
barter their articles for rice, salt, and oil. The skins of monkeys are 
used for making Kol drums, 

Hunting.—'The following is the system in which they hunt. Strong 
nets about 4 feet wide, which they make of chop, are stretched 
against upright posts or trees in a line along the ground, for a distance 
of several hundred yards. They then beat up towards their neta, 
nnd the forests being almost denuded of large trees, the monkeys 
(small, brown and long-tailed) take to tho ground, and so get snared 
along with other game. 

Titles and sub-tribes.—The Birhora can tell you nothing of their 
origin or history beyond the fact that they have been * Birhors’, or 
jungle-men, from prehistoric times, They are commonly known amongst 
the people of these parts as chopdárs (chop string makers). They 
nre divided into two sub-tribes, namely Bhuliyé or wanderers, and 
Jaghi or settlers. 

Religion and superstitions.—'Their religion is a peculiar mixture of 
Hindú and Kolarian ideas. They worship Debi-máy, a Hindú goddess ; 
Mahá-máy (represented by a piece of wood painted red); Darhá-Bonzá, 
river bank god (represented by a piece of bamboo stuck in the ground) ; 
Kudri-Bongá, river god; DBanhí-máy, jungle goddess (represented by 
a small piece of wood with some síndur on it, stuck in the ground); 
Lugu-máy, earth goddess; Dhuká-Bonzá, air god; Bir'ku or Birn-Bonga, 
hill god; Burí-máy (represented by a white stone painted red on 
the top); Dadbhbá-máy (represented by an arrow head); Hanumán 
(represented by a trident painted red). Kap'si and Jilingá are not re- 
presented by any images. They see no anomaly in worshipping 
*Hanuumán' and eating monkeys. The various representatives of their 
gods and goddesses are placed in a small cleared spot fenced in with 
thorns. The sun is sacrificed to once in four or five years. The 
larger communities have their own páka: or priest, who attends to 
all the above-mentioned worthies, but the smaller camps have to content 
themselves with the services of the Mundá páhan of some neigh- 
bouring village. The Birhors offer sacrifices to their parents every 
three years, taking care to avoid the month or months in which they 
died, and offering separate fowls to the father and mother. 

Witcheraft.—They also have Ojhás or diviners, besides others who 
practise the ‘black art, Such persons are feared and disliked, and 
yet often employed by these superstitions people. If an aggrieved person 
wishes to have revenge, he or she (practising under the instructions of 
the Ojfd) puts a devil on the enemy or on his or her household, and very 
soon some one falls ill, The head of the afflicted house refers to the 
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Ojha, who lights a chirdg, goes through some mummery, and dis- 
covers the instigators of the obsession. Amongst the Mundás the 
result is usually a free fight, but the Birhors take things more calmly, 
and the matter is amicably arranged by the party causing the devil- 
ment, giving the Ojhá a fowl to sacrifice, with a request to withdraw 
the devil. 

The healing art.—The Ojhá is referred to on all occasions of 
sickness, when he goes through the performance of feeling the wrist 
and looking wise, just like our own quacks. His prescription is 
nothing so nasty as physic, but simply the sacrifice of a fowl, white, 
red or black, according to the occasion, and large or small according to 
the means of the patient. Light sicknesses, such as headache or 
stomach-ache, are cured by the Ojhá putting some *'ar'wá cháül' into 
the right hand of the patient, and turning it five times round his (the 
patient's) head. 

Festivals.—Birhors keep the following Kolarian festivals, viz., 
Mágh-Parab in January; Phaguá, the hunting festival, in February ; 
Sarhul in March; Karam and Jittiyá in September; Dasai and Soharáí 
in October. 

Dances.—' They dance the Lujh'rí at the Karam and the Jittiyá, the 
Jargá at the Phaguá and Sarhul, and the Sauntáré at other times. 

Friendships.—The men make karam'dál friendships by putting a 
karam leaf in each other's hair, and giving each other a new piece of 
cloth; the women give pieces of cloth, but do not exchange karam 
leaves. The women also form other friendships among themselves by 
going to a river and. splashing each other with water. "They then call 
each other Gangájal. 

Marriage customs—The Birhors do not marry until full grown, 
They have only one wife, and widows are allowed to re-marry, They 
are not allowed to marry out of their tribe, but they cannot marry into 
the same gotra, i. e, people of the same family name. They have such 
surnames as Sing'puriyá, Nág'puriyá, Jag'sariyá, Lilunr, Beharwár, 
Siruwar, Hem'rom, Mahali, &c. Parents arrange matrimonial matters, 
the price of a wife being from Ra. 3 to Rs. 5, and the bridegroom 
goes to the house of his fnture father-in-law to get married. After 
eating and drinking, the pdham or priest (one of their own tribe) 
cuts the right hand little fingers of both bride and bridegroom. 
They then mark each other on the breastbone with their blood, 
or put their blood on amall pieces of cloth which they exchange and 
for three days wear round their necks. After this ceremony they 
anoint each other's heads with oil. Then the man takes somo sin- 
dur in his right hand which, with an upward motion, he rubs on 
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the centre of her forehead. She then returns the compliment by 
putting five spots of sindur in n perpendicular line on the centre of 
his forehead. The /okundéí or bridesmaid (generally a young relativo 
of the bride) then comes forward and ties the end of the bride's sáré to 
the bridegroom's gam'chhá. ‘The ceremony is concluded with drinking 
and dancing which is kept up all night, and next morning the whole 
party adjourn to a river or tank and bathe. After allowing the newly 
married wife to remain with her husband for a few days, the parents 
or guardians take her away and keep her for a week or so, during 
which time she is feasted and well-treated, and she is then made over 
to her husband. They usually marry in February, and at the following 
karam pay a visit to the wife's parents. Birhors do not appear to have 
any definite customs ns to divorce. Such occurrences nre very un- 
common among them, but they say that if married people wished to 
separate, there was nothing to hinder their doing so. 

Customs regarding children, —After the birth of a child, a door is 
cutat the back of the house for the use of the mother. When the 
child is six days’ old, its head is shaved, its whole body is rubbed with 
oil and turmeric, and it is then named either after its grandparents 
or after the day on which it was born. The parents then offer a sacrifice 
after consulting the Ojhá. The hair is shaved by one of their own 
people who acts as barber for the whole community, and who is paid a 
paila (about 2 pounds) of rice for his services. All males, both 
young and old, have their heads shaved (with the exception of a 
top knot) at regular intervals. The boys, at the age of 10 or 12, 
have the backs of both forearms burnt, the operation being per- 
formed with lighted wicks made from oiled rags. The girls, at about 
the same age, are tattooed on the wrists, biceps, and ankles. This opera- 
tion is performed by gAásí women who make a profession of it. The 
month of November is always chosen as the most fitting time for the 
operations of tattooing and burning. Children of both sexes remain 
with their parents until they marry. 

Death customs.—The Birhors first burn and then bury their dead 
near n stream, placing a stone of any sort over the spot. At a parent's 
death the youngest son has his head shaved clean, At the death of a 
child all male relatives shave the forepart of the head, and dine with 
the bereaved parents, and the parents themselves offer a sacrifice of a 
goat to Debi or Mahá-máy. 


The Khariyds. 


Habhitat.—The Khariyás, n tribe speaking a dialect of the Kol lan- 
gunge, are chiefly to be found in the South-west corner of the Lohardaga 
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district in the parganás of Pailkot, Biru, Keselpur, and Sasiá, and they 
also extend into the neighbouring native states of Gangpur, Jaspur, and 
Raigarh, some few being also found in tho Northern portions of the 
Sambhalpur district. A few people bearing this name are said to exist 
in a most savage condition in small communities in the Mün'bhüm 
and Sing'bhüm Districts; but no one has yet ascertained if these people 
speak the Khariya language. 

History.—The Khariyás of Pailkot and Birn do not know any thing 
whatever about the Singbhüm Khariyás, and state that they came ori- 
ginally from the North, by way of Roidás (Rohtas), Patná, Khariyá- 
ghát (in Tori parganá), and Lohardagá. This story is, I think, got 
from the Uráons; for another tradition says they came from the South. 
Their earliest traditions refer back to the days of Phen mátuk Mundá 
who was the father of Bhel bhadar and grandfather of Madrá. They 
were evidently from the enrliest times a good deal mixed up with 
Mundás, whom they look upon as elder brothers. 

Divisions.—They are divided into the following sub-tribes viz. - 
Dudh-Khariyá, Ber'gá- Khariyá, Dhel'kí-Khariyá, Khariyá-Mundá, Perai- 
Mundá, and Khariyá-Uráon. The Dudh-Khariyás rank first. They 
may drink with the others, but are forbidden to eat or marry with 
them. "They will not eat animals that have died of disease. They can 
eat the buffalo, but not the cow. The others can eat cows, and the 
Perai-Mundas are said to eat cattle that have died of disense, 

lieligion.—The religion of the Khariyás consists of the worship of 
the elements in the Sun and Air, the Hills and the Rivers, and also the 
spirits of their ancestors. They also propitiate various evil spirits, of 
whom they are in constant dread, and they have priests called pahams 
or Baigás who go through the ceremonies of offering up sacrifices. 
The Páham or Baigá is generally himself a Khariyd, but in villages 
with a largely mixed population the priest may belong to any other 
Kolarian tribe. No Hindú or Musulmán can hold this office. The sacri- 
fices may consist of goats, pigs, fowls or buffaloes. 

Marriage ceremonies.—Tho marriage ceremony consists chiefly of 
eating, drinking, and dancing. The bride is taken to the house of 


her future father-in-law, where she and her intended are anointed. 


The bride and bridegroom are carried about by their friends, while 
the rest of the party are dancing, and the songs (in which the names 
of the happy pair are introduced) are specially composed for such occa- 
sions. The festivities are kept up all night, and the next morning the 
whole party adjourns to the nearest tank or river, where they all bathe 


and wash their clothes, the bride and bridegroom being carried there by 


their friends; they are, however, allowed to walk hoine, Marriages aro 
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usually arranged by the parents, and the children are wonderfully 
dutiful, as there is nothing to prevent their choosing for them- 
selyes; However when parents make the choice they generally 
marry them at a somewhat early age. The marriage present, consisting 
(amongst the wealthier people) of seven head of cattle, is given by the 
bridegroom's father to the father of the bride; and a month after the 
marriage the bridegroom receives a present of an ox from his father- 
in-law. January and February are the months to marry in. A Khariyá 
may marry four wives, the Ist is called Bar'kí, the 2nd, Majh'li; 
the 3rd, Sajh'l6é; and the 4th CAhof'kí; but bewides these he may, 
according to his wealth, have various concubines called Saegaís and 
Dhukkis. Widows and divorcees can remarry, but their price is 
only two head of cattle as compared with seven for à virgin. A Kha- 
riya man must marry in his own tribe, but from a different gofdr. 
A Khariyá woman can marry a man of any Kolarian tribe, but then 
she is out of her own tribe, and can not eat with them. A Khariyá can 
marry his sister-in-law while his wife is alive, if she is lame, blind, or un- 
fruitful, and if his wife leaves him he can legally claim her younger sister. 
, Laws of divorce.—Dissolution of marriage is effected by both 
parties going before the Zamindár and headmen of the village, and 
declaring themselves willing to separate. The formula is worded “ If 
Teall him (or her) I will pay a fine of Hs. 20 and receive twenty 
strokes from a shoe." Ifa woman leaves her husband, he may con- 
yoke a © Panchayat,’ and recover the oxen and buffaloes, he or his 
father paid for her, either from her father if she returns to him, or else 
Wrom the man whom she goes to live with. A woman seems to have 
no redress against her husband for desertion, but she is then allowed 
to live with any one else she may choose. If a husband lives happily 
with his wife for any length of time, his father-in-law makes him a 
present of an ox or buffaloe. This is called a day and is considered 
a great honour, Wither idiocy or infidelity can warrant a divorce. 
Customs regarding chillren.—First children are named after their 
grandparents and omens and auguries are consulted on these as well as — 
on all other occasions of any moment. A week after birth the child’s 
head is shaved, and tle father and mother having fasted give a big 
dinner to their friends and relatives, spending more money for a boy 
than fora girl. The child is named a month after its birth. The boys 
have their fore arms burnt, and girls are tattooed on the forehead and 
temple. 
Festivals and dances.— The Khapiyás keep all the usual Kolarian 
festivals. In January they dance the KAariyá which is peculiar to 
themselves and the Uráons. ‘This is also the chief dance during the 
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Sarhul festivals which is kept in February. Some advanced Kha- 
pyás wear the Janao or sacred thread at this festival. The Bisu 
festival kept in March is peculiar to the Khnuriyás. The names of their 
dances are Kharta, Gend, Lahasud and Thdriyd; and they are more 
energetic in their execution than the Mundas and other Kolarian tribes. 
Their usual stimulant is the rice beer of the country which they prepare 
for themselves. 

Ceremonies for the dead.—The Khariyás of the Lohardagé district 
are a well-to-do and advancing people, and the result is that they have 
acquired a number of customs which did not belong to them originally. 
Thus I believe that formerly they used only to bury their dead, but 
now they have learnt to burn them. The most approved ceremony now 
is as follows :— The body is buried with a vow that it will be burnt 
within a certain time (sometimes as much as two or three years). At 
the time appointed, the body is exhumed and burnt, and the bones 
and ashes are put into an earthen pot and thrown into the chasm 
of any rock in the vicinity of the village or near a river. In such 
cases they believe that the body waits intact for the burning cerc- 
mony, even though it be for years. These customs refer entirely to 
the Khariyás of the Lohardagá district, little or nothing being known 
nbout the small nnd degenerate branches inhabiting the most jungly 
parts of Mán'bhüm and Sing'bhüm, and who are said to be in habits 
and appearance more like the Birhors and Judngs, 





Couplets or * Baits” on the coins of Shah Nüru-d-dín Jahángtr, the aon 
of Akbar, collected by Cnas. J. RopaggS, M. R. A. S., Associate Mem- 
ber, Asiatic Society of Bengal.* 

So far as I cnn ascertain there are no coins before the time of Akbar 
which bear couplets or baits of Persian poetry. I know only of two 
coins of Akbar which have couplets on them. One of these is a rupee 
struck at Alláhábád in the 44th and 45th years of his reign. I bavo 
seen this rupee also without a year or month. It is said to have been 
struck by Jahangir when in rebellion against his father. The couplet 
runs thus :— 

Obv. sU QU; s^ 5 pee "v^ aliua 
Hev. av! a) ai. "m Gr 5 vu 

i. e. ‘May the coin of Allahabad be always current like the golden 

disk of the sun nnd the moon in the East and in the West of the world.’ 


» [The translations of the couplets have been suppliod by Maulawí Mirza Ashraf 
Ali of the Calcutta Madrasah, Ep.) - i 
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The month Abdn comes under the first line and the year 44 under 
the second one in one rupee I have. Another one has Farwardin month 
and year 45. <A third I have has neither year nor month. 

There is a mohur extant, bnt very rarely met with, of Akbar's. It 
was struck at Agra towards the latter end of his reign. Mr. Theobald 
of Bedford has one of the 44th i/4h£ year. I have one of Isfandarmuc, 
49th year ilihé. Mr. Delmerick* edited one of 50th year i/4hé, month 
Khurdád, but which he reads “jalis 5." Now Akbar began to use the 
Iláhi year and Persian months in his 30th year on his coins, and he never 
used the word jalús. This word began to be used by Jahángir (see 
Marsden Pl. XL and XLI) Akbar uses ildhé instead of jalás. I have 
secn Mr. Delmerick's mohur. It reads distinctly «© that is 50. 

The couplet on the mohur 18 :— 


Obv. — 43 dl Le» Mt sU gem Ie Git 7 
Rev. — 455 3) pg b whem! s gs G all eg 295938 


i. e., ‘The sun of the seal of Akbar Shah is the honour of this gold 
(coin) as long as the earth and the sky is adorned with the luminous sun. 
Struck at Agra. Isfandármuz—49 Iláhí.* 

The mint occupies the lowest line and is no part of the couplet. 
On the reverso the month and year are out of the poetry. 

When Jahangir came to the throne the Amíru-l-Omará composed a 
couplet, which I have seen on round and square rupees struck in Lahor 
and on round rupees of Akbarnagar, Kashmir, and Qandabár. It is 
as follows :— 

Obv. sey ee Sit quib) AUS) cen 
Rev. sob Sto?! Ska wilh s 

i. €., * Sháh Nüra-d-dín Jahangir, son of Akbar Bádsháh, has rendered 
the face of gold shining like the sun and the moon.’ 

In the Tuzak-i-Jahangiri we are told that Asaf Khan was ordered 
to make the following couple of baits on large gold coins, one on the 
obyerse and one on the reverse :— 

Obverse f — us Mo A a 
5 Ëe widths) Be 95 e 

i. es ‘The divine pen has written on (this) gold (coin) in bright 
characters Shah Niru-d-din Jahangir.’ 

Reverso Í — = urb d^ ot xe 
| wf gu" Ele lit 

i.e, ‘The world became illuminated by this coin as by the sun, 
(consequently) Aftáb-i-mamlakat is the date.’ 

æ Journal A. 8. D. Vol. XLV, Pt, 1, 1876, p. 292, and PL V, fig. 6. 
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Between the lines of the obverse inscription the Kalimah was 
written, while between the lines of the reverse were to come the name 
of the mint and the year of jalés and the Hijri year. These gold coms 
were of 100, 50, 20, and 10 tolahs. I have never seen one, and never 
heard of one being in existence. The words Aftdb-i Mamlakat give 
the date 1014 A. H., the date of Jahángir's Ist year. 

The first mention of n Persian month I find on a beautiful mohur 
(square) of Jahángir's. The month is Abán and the year 5, Mint Agra. 


Obv. ò sin &^ JE 3) és x Sl "ml Ae 59 
Rev. ssh afl qs She w py sls jets 


i. e., ‘In the month of Abán the shadow of God, Shih Nüru-d-din, 
«on of Akbar Shah, stamped this coin at Agrá. 1019 A. H., the 5th 
year of jalüs.' 

This mohur is in my cabinet. Mr. Theobald of Bedford has a 
duplicate. 

Another couplet of the same year has the month Bahman and mint 
Láhor. My coin is a round rupee, several duplicates are known. 


Obv. 59 ewe ver she 3 as yY 5j à ain 
Rev. tt av ul Bike pt y ale 4o) i719 
È. e., * In the month of Bahman the gold of Láhor became like the lu- 


minous moon, in the reign of Shah Nüru-d-din Jahángir, son of Akbar 
Sháh. 1019 A. H., 5th year.' 


Two square rupees in my cabinet have the month Isfanddrmuz of 
the 5th year. The first is of the Xgrá mint, the second of Láhor, both 


of 1019. 
Obv. 39 3) ysi y t Ae ott ye 33a js ⸗ 
Rev. f slo wt philee le wiley as rena 


i. e, ‘In the month of Isfandármuz the Monarch of the age, Shih 


Jahingir, son of Akbar Shah, has stamped this coin on gold at Agré. 
1019 A. H., 5th year.’ 


! Obv. jjj! Jary e (uil jogaidat ja e H 
P Rev. past pla wt bile aS dim is IL 4: 


i.e, ‘In tbe month of Isfandármuz the Monarch of the people, Shih b. 
án M — — — ID. f 
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Obv. sja baslo ct 35 yaY yo 93. sles 
Rov. pasi sle Gul Ri uga shiv 
1. ¢., In the month of Tir the king, the Defender of the faith, Shah 
Jahangir, son of Akbar Shah, stamped this coin on gold at Láhor,' 


Oby. DLE jl jò a£. wt eMe us! fe 
Rev. sI ot Slee ala ples aes 

t.¢., ‘In the month of Urdibihisht the Monarch of the age, Shah 
Jahangir, son of Akbar Sháh, stamped this coin on gold at Láhor.' 

One beautiful mohur which is in my cabinet has the month Farwardéin. 
It is of the Agr& mint and the years 6 and 1020. 

Obv. aff 5 censis) " 
St gum yt pile gle AR yj ire 

i. e,, ‘In the month of Farwardin the gold of Agr& became luminous 
like a star by the light of the stamp of Shah Jahangir, son of Akbar 
Shih. 1020 A. H., 6th year.’ 

Thus it will be seen that the names of six of the Persian months 
are here woven into the couplets. I daresay the other six months are 
to be found. These are all I have as yet seen after twenty years of 
search. 


Some of the finest rupees and mohurs of Jahángír have on them the 
following couplet :— 


Oby. s» qiu oi BST psj 5j 3 beta 
Rev. sabai wt = Grol, ale E 


i.e, ‘The king who is the refuge of the world, Sháh Nüru-d-dín 
Jahangir, son of Akbar Shah, stamped this coin in the city of Agra, 
1018 A. H., 5th year.’ 

This is ona mohur. Ona rupee I have the years are 4 and 1017, 
The mint is Agrá on both. The following substitutes Kábul for Agré, 
and the years are 6 and 1020. This is in my cabinet. 


Obv. sly oF 5,2. LIE 42 jo 95 4&- TIT 
Rev. sU ob esl wd palm eid! yy aU 5 
i. e, ‘The king who is the refuge of the world, Shah Nüru-d-dín 
Jahángír, son of Akbar Shah, has stamped this coin on gold in the city 
of Kábuk 1020 A. H., 6th year.’ 
A remarkably fine rupee has 
Oby. 395 58 993 SUG oly sb toy ir 
Rev. jy %. pöl te e tery 
i. e, ' May the coin of Láhor be current in the world in the name of 
Jahángir Shab, as long as the sky is revolving. 1027 A. H., 13th year.’ 
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A rupee in the possession of J. D. Tremlett, Esq., has the following 
unique couplet. The mint is Láhor, and the years are 6 and 1020, 


Obv. yt 49 £3 OF 8,5 (1558: tore 
Rev. — gle vl ailes gls bX 3 | 


i. &, ‘In the month of Farwardin the gold of Láhor became an 
object of jealonsy to the bright moon through the light of the stamp -of 
Jahangir Shah, the son of Akbar Shah.’ 

Three rupees in my small collection have the SOLON IHR couples 
Znrb-i-Alimadábád comes along with the first line, and Tir 2, Di 5 and 
Agar 5 along with the second, one month and year on each rapes: 


Obv. J 35 53 A an esL, Ji eS Jus 3Uloa 2l e 
Rev. ge poles wikbl. gle roy - cs? - 6 oT 


i. e, “The lord of the kingdom, Salim Sháh, Sultan (son of) Akbar 
Shah, put a stamp on gold.’ 
The following is common enough. I have four or five rupees 
with it, 
Obr. a) Ule 3) sbTosst os 33 ake 
Rey. MUS sb Ft ual phils why sla 
oe, “Shah Nürua-d-din Jahangir, son of Akbar Shah, stamped 
the coin through the blessings of God, at Ahmadabad.’ 
My cabinet has only one rupee with the following couplet, without 
a year, the mint is — 


Obr. olbT a AR, 509 Stree 


Rev.  — sb 5 x eu gle XU; 
i e, ‘May the brightness of the gold and the coin of Allahábád be 
lasting in the name of Jahangir Shah, (son of) Akbar Shah.’ 


The following is also in my cabinet. It is of the Ajmir mint, and 
the years are 9 and 1023. 


Obv. pék. cis meal jys gu 
Rev, Ise oat fe j 
i. e, ' The gold coin became the light of the world at Ajmir by the 
light of the name of Jahangir Shih, (son of) Akbar Shah.’ 
The Qandahár rupees of Jahangir are of two kinds: those with 
Tléhi years and Persian months, and those with the following :— 
Obv. — s,2)5 oS jJaois ác. 
Rev. = s aS} sl aöl jI 


i. e., * The coin of eiua Mg Y Tg aa e through Jahangir Shih, | 
(son of) Akbar Shah.’ 
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L have rupees of several years. They are all coarsely but deeply 
cnt. A round mohur struck at Ahmadábád is given by Marsden. I 
obtained a similar one for Government last year, bat the years were 
different. Marsden's Pl. xli, ig; DCCCLXXI, has 14 and 1028. Tho 
couplet is as follows :— 

Obs, 85.15 owl wee use 
Rev. — 3. ppo met y Gye 
urgia diw que " 
I FA diss i 

i. e, ‘Oh God, may the coin of Abmadábád be current in the East 
and the West as long ns the world exists. 1028 A. H., year 14.' 

A small Dehli mohur in my cabinet has this couplet :— 


Obv. BU a qm pai 5 gtd yy ri 
! à zi: 
Rey. àli abs (e jl aj "I trà 


Le, *Jahángir Sháh stamped the coin of triumph and victory at 
Dehli through the abundance of the favour of God.’ 

My cabinet furnishes another Ahmadábád rupee of great beauty. 
Years are 12 and 1027. The couplet is :— 


Obv. oly 3b Aina 53 (ud pas cee) uro 
Rev, we sob Kl ald 55 (rV Ir ors ai, 


i, e, ‘May this gold (coin) be always current in the seven climes 
of the world through the impression of the name of Jaháugir Shah, 
the monarch of the world. Stamped at Ahmadabad, 1027, year 12," 

I have also a poor one withont years and with only portions of the 
couplet on it. 

The town of Mandi in the 12th year of Jahangir, i. e., in 1026 A. H., 
had mohurs struck in it with the following bait, which I fail to ar- 


range properly :— 


Rev. she 5 jc 54 ose? y S42 53 tr 


i.e, ‘May the coin of Mandú through the name of Jahangir, give 
light to the world like the sun and the moon. 1026, year 12. 
Ajmir figures largely as a mint in Jahángir's time. Here is another 
couplet from a mohur of that mint :— 
Oby, sU 525 sU jo! ja AR ol 39! 35 
Rev. sles aS) oy! jl ouod! yy aL it tero 
ic, “The king Nüru-d-din Jahángir, son of Akbar Shah, the 
defender of the faith, stamped this coin on gold at Ajmir, 1025, year 11." 
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Some of the most beautiful coins of Jahdngir were struck in Lá- 

hor. The following couplet is on several rupees in my cabinet :— 
Rev. jp ps 505 fl. aS pj 

i. e., ‘May there always be brightness on the face of the coin of Láhor 
through the name of Jahángir Sháh, (son of) Akbar. 1029, year 15.' 

I have two rupees of Agrá with the following conplet :— 

* Obv. 125 5 us $T pa mal 
Rev. AI BS se ple jl 

£e, ‘ The face of gold received adornment at Agra through Jahán- 
gir Shah, (son of) Akbar Shah.’ 

The years are 17 and 18, but with the same A. H. 1032. 

This is the couplet which occupies one side of the zodiacal coins 
of Jahangir struck in Agré. There is, however, one exception. The 
mohur with Taurus on it (the full sized one) has the following :— 

» =i} do F 1 &£. 
JM s^" 3 

£c, 'The coin of Agra gave adornment to gold through Jahángir 
Shab, (son of) Akbar Shah.’ 

The Abmadábád zodiacal coins have a somewhat different couplet :— 

yeh ota h oU sx! 5 
rH Hes Gà aS 

i. e., 'Jahángir Shah, son of Akbar Shah, gave adornment to the 
gold of Ahmadabad.’ 

The couplet on the mohurs and rupees of Núr Jahan, the beautiful 
wife of Jahangir, is well-known. I give it a place in this collection :— 

Oby. a oach Sl sls — 
Rev. y ph ab gue ay) e 

i. e., ‘By the order of Jahangir Shah gold received a hundred adorn- 
ments through the name of Nürjahán the chief Queen.’ 

My cabinet contains rupees of his struck at Ahmadábád, Patna, 
Láhor, and Agré. A mohur I have of her's has on each side a mahrábí 
lozenge, one of which contains aU! 5&2!» and the other | «py tin 
arya tie rr. One line of the couplet occupies the spaces above and 
below the 


LJ 





lozenge. 
For the following couplet I am indebted to the author of Mukh- 
tasar Sair-i-Gulshan-i-Hind, p. 67. It i» on a rupee of Burhánpür. 
I have only Iláhí rupees with Persian months of this mint. 
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- Obv, Süjgn BS gg wildy iya sj Ác- 
Rev. BS A Q4 lem oed yy aU 

on, ‘The king Jahángir, son of Akbar Sháh, the defender of the 
faith, stamped the coin in the city of Burhánpáür.' 

On the Bacchanalian mohur of Jahángir are two couplets. The 
one along with the enthroned drinking king is as follows :— 

P tS wia uå 
six oS 55 en 4 vai 

i. e., ‘ Fates have drawn the picture of his Majesty, the king Jahangir, 
on the coin of gold.' 

The other side of the coin has the san in a square in the centre. 
To the right is 1 & axel  Tothe left is 1-rr pies! — 

Above is the first line of the following couplet, and below the second 
one ;—" 

I y Bile usya 
si o> ss w Jj) 35») 

i. 6, ‘The letters in the word Jahángír and those in Alláhu Akbar, 
are equal in number since the first day.” 

The meaning of this last couplet is that the letters in the word 
Jahángír 52 and those in sI ah have the same numerical value 
in reckoning by the Abjad system. Thus g = 3, 3 = 5,1! = l, w 50, 
<$ = 20, (s = 10, ; = 200. Total 289. Again | = 1, J = 30, J = 
30, $ = 5,1 = 1, «s = 20, w = 2, , = 200. Total 289. 

The couplet may be freely translated thus :— 

The letters in Jahángir's name, 
And in that of God the Greatest 
From the first day have one value had, 
And shall have to the latest. 

There is, I suspect, more than one sees on the surface hore ;—a sly 
attempt to make himself equal with God, seeing the letters of the name 
of the king and of God were of the same numerical value. This coin 
was struck in Ajmir probably during the time Sir Thomas Roe was 
resident there. Sir Thomas tells us how Jahangir lived and how, when 
he was very drunk, he could discuss religious subjects. Probably this 
couplet was made for the king by some of his flattering courtiers, As 
the manufacture of Térikhse has always been a favourite one with poets, 
it need not surprise us that this couplet was made. The poet must 
have known the numerical value of every word. 

I have given above about 30 coin couplets. They are as a rule pure 
poetic rubbish. But they show how the penny-a-liner of the day 

D 
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(I strongly suspect they got more than a penny a line) could pateh up 
into a couplet the king's name and titles, and that of the mint town, 
and sometimes of the month. They show culture of a certain kind, 
though certainly not of a high or elevating order. They are pure ori- 
ental flattery. I daresay there are in other collections rupees and 
mohurs bearing other couplets. I have had access to few cabinets other 
than my own, which represents the meagre collection made by me in 
twenty years. 

I wish I could have given figures of the coins. They (the coins) are 
in my opinion better made than those of any other Mubammadan 
country, except perhaps the coins of the early Khalifahs and those of 
Muhammad Tughlaq. Asa rule each side of the coin has one line of 
the couplet on it. "There was ample room. 


In some cases, however, 
both the lines come on one side. 


Even then every letter is perfect. 
]t is evident die-sinking and seal-cutting were arts in which the artists 
of Jahangir's time excelled. 

The couplet went out of fashion on coins in the time of Shah Jahán. 
Aurangzib revived it and Jahandar Shih and Rafi'u-d.Daraját and 
‘Azim Shah, and Kám Bakhsh and the blind Shah ' Alam used couplets, 
as did the Durránis. 

On a zodiacal rupee of Jahingir, an imprint of which was made by 
General Cunningham at Lucknow in 1840, and which is now in my 
possession I find the following quite new couplet :— 


y BS SES xax axis 
IPA SN aL pla Ew eo o» 
i. e, ‘The gold coin became bright at Fathpür throngh the light of 
the name of Jahángir Sháh, (the son) of Akbar Sháh, 1028.' 
The reverse has uncer the sign of the zodiac—the goat, Capricornus, 
urge jp če 
This coin is in every way remarkable, It is the only zodiacal coin 
struck at Fatbpür that I know of. All given in Marsden were struck 
at either Agra or Ahmadábád. It is not a forgery, for the letters, the 
weak point in forgeries, are as beautiful as those on the very best coins 


of Jahangir. 
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Couplets on coins of kings after the time of Jahangir*—By Cmas. 
J. RODGERS. 

The custom inangurated by Akbar and continued by Jahángir of 
striking couplets on coins was kept up by succeeding kings, but not to so 
large an extent as by Jahingir, When Sháhjahán had built new Dehli 
or Bháhjahánábád, he seems to have moved his mint into the new city. 
Coins of his early years, struck in Dehli, have simply «#5 on them, but 
after the new city was built we have this couplet on mohurs and rupees :-— 

whe 29 ety Wola slo AES 
cheats qii elio qa close 

i. 6, '" May the coin of Sháh-i-Jahán-ábád be ever current in the 
world, by the name of the second Sáhib-qirán." 

This couplet I take from a rupee of mine struck in 1065 A. H., the 
28th of Sháhjahán's reign. In Marsden a mohur is given on Pl. XLII, 
No. DCCCLXXIV, but the word ,j!ss'a- is spelt (islas. As the coin 
seems from the drawing to have been in good order, I cannot account 
forthis. My coin has all the dots required. 

In the “ Proceedings "" of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for January 
1883 is given a figure of a 200 mohur piece of Sháhjahán's. On the 
obverse of this was a rubáf or quatrain which is not exactly a couplet 
nnd so does not belong to this paper. 

Aurangzib "Alamgir had on most of his rupees the following cou- 


plet :— , 
que yd ge whe yo oj RA 
fille mi, y! si 
joe, “The emperor Aurangzib "Alamgir struck coins in the world 


like the bright full-moon,”’ 
On his mohurs and on rupees of the Akbarnagar and Zafaribad 


mints » was changed to ppe thus :— 
gi yp? o> Whe po 25 S 
ISe ethyl alt 
i.e, “The emperor Aurangzib ‘Alamgir struck coins in the world 
like the bright sun,” 
The rupees of A'azam Shih have on them ;— 
Ble y 4904 uem) 05 aw 
"ee pEi en SL sa 
f. e "The monarch of the dominions A'azam Sháh struck coins in 
the world with prosperity and grandeur.” 
 * [Tho translations of the couplets have been supplied by Maulawi Abdu! Hak 
Abid of the Calcutta Madrasah. Ep.) 
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From a comparison of two rupees I have drawn and the one given 
in Mr. Delmerick's paper in the “ Proceedings " for May 1884, I build 
up the following couplet on the rupees and mohurs of Kám Bakhsh ;— 

tire Ble NSA p AS 55 Sd 38 
By Qua GF A wool 

i. e, “The emperor Kam Bakhsh, the protector of the religion, 
put (his) stamp on the sun and the moon, in the Dakkan, 1120." 

I have not seen a coin of Bahadur Shah with a couplet on it. Ja- 
hándár Sháh's rupees have the following :— 

(1) sles po p Re 55 SUT 50 
yl shoot csi e 
i. €, '" Abn-l-Fath-i-Gházi Jahándár Shah put (his) stamp on the 
sun and the moon, throughout the world." 
(2) Same as above with y> instead of y? in first line. 
(3) bias Ue se jn Aes sy 
wee sesh as n 

i. e * Jahándár Shah, the monarch of the world, put (his) stamp ou 

gold (or silver) like the Sahib-qirán." 
(4) Beale in his Miftahu-t-Tawdrikh gives the follow- 
ing :— 
Bho 5 jp up le ys ae ay 
gle sole "1 LAC 

£6," The victorious emperor Jahándár Sháh struck coins in his 
dominion like the sun and the moon.’ 

The author of the Mukhtasar Sair-i-Gulshan-i-H ind gives the follow- 
ing variant of the first line of No. (1) :— 

Be 5 re eye i9 hn ay 
i. e., “ Struck silver coins like the sun and the moon." 
Farrukhsiyar adhered steadily to one D :— 
Bo ~r o> Las ji sj Ss 
J EP pa et WA 

i.e. “The monarch of water and land, Farrukhsiyar, put (his) 
stamp on silver and gold through the grace of God.” 

Rafi'u-d-Daraját, during his short reign of a few months, adorned 
his rupees with the following high flown bait :— 

why ohje Lop he oj 
cole ia, p pm! aial 

i.e, “The monarch of water and land, Rafi'u-d-Daraját, struck 
coins in India, with thousands of blessings.” 


*- 
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Shah Jahán IÍ. and Muhammad Shah never used any couplets, so 
far as I can ascertain, on their coinage, but there is a rupee of the Sarat 
mint, without date, — the following :— 


a ibb tte 55 aj thm 
BS See ley slic 
. e, ‘The monarch of the universe, Mubammad Shah, struck coins 
in the world, through the favour of God." 

I do not think this is a coin of Mubammad Sháh, but of some 
rebel king. The style is not that of Muhammad Shah. 9U5 sob 
is a common title to give to a temporary king. Nádir Shah who invaded 
India —— the time of — Sháh has on his Dehli rupee :— 


i. e, “ The monarch of the monarchs, Nadir, of auspicious birth, is 
a Sultan over the Sultans of the world.” 

Ahmad Sháh Durráni had on all his mohurs and rupees, struck in 
India and elsewhere, the following :— 

Liah deel Qum sf 51 OS aS 
glas B tle es! 3 5 5 - 

i.e, “ Orders issued from the almighty incomparable Being to 
Ahmad Sháh to put (his) stamp on silver and gold, from the fish to the 
moon,” (i. e., from the bottom of the abyss to the pinnacle of heaven). 

On one rupee of his struck in Kashmir, in my possession, he was 
content with the following :— 


i 
inar JI Lag sy yj yi Aw 
p tin BS deal sly pile aL 
i. e, “The king, the protector of the world, Ahmad Shah, put (his) 
stamp on gold (or silver) through the grace of God." 
His son, Timür Shah, when acting under his father as Nizam of the 
Panjáb, struck on his own rupees the following couplet :— 
p) pila 3 yes Ac. 
pU! Jya y Ioa pS? ool 
i.e, “The coin of Timür Shih got current in the world by the 
order of God and the prophet of the people.” 
But, when he came to the throne, after his father’s death, he went 
in for this extravagance :— 
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goo 3 9455. y i583 5 UE f re Ee 

i. e, “The heaven brings in gold and silver from the sun and the 
moon, so that it may receive the impression of the stamp of Tímür 
Shah.” 

When the power of the Durrinis began to wane in the Panjáb, and 
when the Sikhs began to rise under the brewer Jassa Singh, then this 
couplet is said to hare been stamped on rupees :— 

Js "T clem » j e$ us 
Jis La 3$ ora} Elle 


4.6, “The brewer Jassa seized the territories of Ahmad, and struck 
coins in the world through the grace of the Eternal (God )." 
When the Sikh commonwealth at Láhor struck rupees in 1765 
A. D., they were content with this doggrel* :— 
es ue — s g & Ks 
6 SW» diy ay «bb 3 wal 
What the atrocity was on the rupees of Ranjit Singh, I have not 
yet been able to ascertain. It was not the above. I have examined some 
thousands of rupees, since I wrote my paper on * the coins of the Sikhs,” 
but cannot yet get a clue to the couplet in its entirety and full resonant 
beauty. 
The rebel king Muhammad Ibrahim, who coined in 1132 A. H. at 
the beginning of the reign of Muhammad Shah, thought the following 


correct :— 
pof SSR uem 59 35 ah 
peel! ua wlals xL 
ioc, "The king of the kings, Muhammad Ibráhim, struck coins in 
the world through the grace of the merciful (God )." 
Bidár Bakht, a gentleman of similar type in 1203 A. H., regarded 
as an exact description of his position and power :— 
— y zë lls * aLa y j 
ui show slo ole TT nd 
i.e, “The master of crown and throne, Muhammad Jahán Shah, 
Bídár Bakht, put (his) stamp on gold (or silver)." 


* [The couplet, as it stands, neither rhymes nor scans. Maulawi Abdul Tak Y 
Abid suggests to read it thun; — — k 
Ak = £y atin 6b SS ef da ae rn — e) 
a MOT " The sword of victory and triumph received ar (i. eq red colour). 
è without delay, from Guru Gobind Nának Singh.” X4] — * "^ 
El * P d Et 
* E ' l Í T 
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According to Beale ‘Alamgir II had this simple couplet on his 


coins :— 
yd palo Lu 95 5 p 


T Bele quet ss 
i, €, * Azizu-d-din, "Alamgir the second, put (his) stamp, like that 
of the Sihib-qiran, on gold (or silver).” 
But a coin of mine, struck at Akbarábád, gives the following variant 


of the second line :— 
eU fee xi stp 
joe, * Bahádur Sháh "Alamgir the second.” 
The Mukhtasar-i-Sair-i-Gulshar-i-Hind saya that "Alamgir the 
second was guilty of the following vanity on his coins :— 
the y po uUD gtt S424 eRe ya oj SE 
aab es) pš ple eH 52 42 
joe, “Shih Azizu-d-Din ‘Alamgir, the victorious emperor, put 
(his) stamp on the seven climes, like the shining sun and moon." 
As he gives the mint Shábjahánábád and the year 9»!, I suppose 
he must have copied it from the coin. 
I follow the same writer in stating that the coins of Shah 'XlIam II. 
had the following couplets on them :— 


I 
al} oS 5 55 cob Gale Ac. 
aab is gH des ..95 J^ 
i. e, “ The defender of the religion of Muhammad, Shah 'Xlam, the 


emperor, through the aid of God, struck coins, like those of the Sahib- 
qirán, (or, as being in the position of the Sáhib-qirán)." 


or (2) at clas Gls j LAS y e af s 
sU ab wll si em Gwe celo 
1. e., “ The shadow of the divine favour, the defender of the religion 
of Muhammad, Shih ‘Alam, the emperor, put (his) stamp on the seven 
climes.” 
The naughty children of Dehli, when poor Shah "Alam was blind, 
and when the English held possession of the empire, parodied this 
couplet thus :— 


Bas |; aal oS race. vulp eo) I 
aab Pe glo h'a ero "Tin 
€ €, "The defender of Christianity, the emperor Nikhattü Shah, 
(nikhat[& = idle, earning nothing) struck (his) stamp on thatch-roof aud 
thatched house and made the fort desolate.” 
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I strongly suspect they were big children who made this parody 
and not only big but bigotted. (N. B.—No pun is intended.) 

On a good many of the rupees of Shah 'Alam II. there is no couplet. 

Akbar ll. according to the author just quoted, had this modest 
couplet :— 


' ^ 
SI Wats lus poa AI 
gle yf Oum ows grla 


i. £, “The defender of the religion, Muhammad Akbar Shah, struck 
coins in the world through the grace of God." 

I have not as yet met with this couplet on any of the coins of the 
king; but his coins are rare, as his territory consisted of the Fort of 
Dehli only. 

The coins of Zaman Shah Durrani had this couplet on them :— 

wlej sM ply lys 

i. e., * The use of the imperial coin was established in the name of 
Zamán Shih by the order of the lord of both the worlds.” 

I am indebted to the author* of the Táríkh-i-Sultáněť for the follow- 
ing bait from the coins of Sháh Shujá' :— 

glo y oyi jl yia, 95 9 eee 72 0} Re. 
git el) cim at cio» 59 ro ap 

i. e, “The light of the eyes, the pearl of the Durrani tribe, the 
king Shujá'u-I-mulk put (his) stamp on gold and silver more brightly 
than the sun and the moon." 


The following is from the pages of the same author, but conld never 
have been struck by the king's permission :— 


qiie) ci ot XE y pio 0} ARS 

ested sl SER Cpt 3) Sa 
joe, “The Armanian Shih Shujá the light of the eyes of lord 
Burnes, the dust of the foot of the company, put (his) stamp on silver 


and gold.” 
This couplet beats the Dehli parody hollow. 


On some new rare rupees of Ranjit Deo of Jummün, struck a 
hundred years ago, we have the following :— 
os Js qul) ee 
of olf wo com’, nta 
* Sultán Mubammnd Khan, son of Mass Khin Durrání, 


L2" 
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This bait I have before translated thus :— 

Ranjit Deo peopled this part, 
Lachhmi Narain made glad its heart. 

I am aware that many more coin couplets exist, but I think the 
above and those on the coins of Jahángir give a very fair idea of this 
kind of literature. It is somewhat amusing, and it is curious. It is 
somewhat helpful in the assigning of coins to their proper strikers. 
Ahmad Shih Durrání used his coin couplet nearly everywhere, but 
Ahmad Shah of Dehli used no coin couplet, but styled himself on his 
coins yòl. Both these Ahmads began to reign in the same year. Of 
course the couplet coins belong to the Durráni. On some coins only 
part of the inscription comes. A few words from the couplet enable us 
to assign the coin to the proper king. Besides all this these couplets 
are historical compositions. They show us the vanity and ignorance of 
the kings who used them, and the flattery and ignorance of those who 
made them. 


Father Jerome Xavier —By H. BrvERIDGE, Esq., C. S. 


In looking over our Library Catalogue I noticed the entry of a book 
by Father Jerome Xavier, called Historia Christi Persica, and printed 
at Leyden in 1639. On getting it out I found that it was a diglot, 
having Persian nnd Latin on alternate pages, and that its full title was 
Historia Christi persice conscripta, simulque multis modis contaminata, 
ap. Hieronymo Xavier, Soc. Jesu, latine reddita et animadversionibus 
notata a Ludovico de Dieu. The author of this work is said to have been 
a native of Navarre in Spain, and a near relative of the great St. 
Francis. According to one account he was his nephew. It appears, 
however, that he ordinarily wrote in Portuguese. He came to Goa in 
1571, and there held the office of Goanm domus praepositus (prior P), 
In 1594 he went on a mission to the emperor Akbar. 

This was the third Jesuit Mission to Akbar's Court. The first* 


* There was an embassy to Akbar in 1578 ander Antony Cabral, and there were 
priests with it, bnt I do not know if they wore Jesuits. Mr. Rohatsek has n valuable 
article on the Jesuit missionnries in the Calcutta Review for Jannary 1886. He quotes 
Bartoli's work, which I have not seen, though I have read some extracts from it 
in the Storia dei Viaggintori Italiani dolle India Orientali of Angelo de Gubernatis. 
Mr. Rehatsek had apparently only access to the Luckuow edition of the Akbar- 
náma, and so states that the only priest. mentioned by Abu-I-Fazl is ono Padre 
Farmalyun. The account of Padre Radif, i. e., Father Kidolfo Aqunwiva, will 
be found in Vol. III, pp. 254, 255, ed. Bib. Ind. Padre Farmalyuu is mentioned 

E 
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went from Goa in January 1580 under the leadership of Ridolfo Aqua- 
viva, an Italian, and a nephew of Claude Aquaviva, the hend of the Jesuit 
order. Ridolfo Aquaviva is the Padre Radif of Abu-l-Fazl. He seems 
to have been a noble-minded man, and when he departed from Agra in 
1532, he would take no gift from the emperor except that of the liberty 
of a Christian slave. He died a martyr's death in July 1583, having 
been slain at Salsette in a fanatical rising of the Hindüs. In 1582 
Akbar wrote to the Jesuits at Goa, styling them Dánáyáu Farang, or ‘the 
wise men of the Franks,' and asked them to send him translations of the 
Pentateuch, the Psalms, and the Gospels, and nlso some one who could 
explain the mysteries of religion. It was probably in consequence of this 
letter* that another mission was sent in 1591. The members of it did 
not stay long, and came away without effecting anything. Akbar was 
displeased nt their withdrawal, and so a third and last mission was sent 
under Xavier. He had two companions, Benedict of Goes, a town in Beira- 
Baxia Portugal, and Emmanuel Pignero. They joined the emperor at 
Láhor, in May 1595, and stayed with him for several years. Two of them, 
Xavierand Benedict, accompanied the Emperor and his son, Prince Salim, 
to Kashmir. On returning Xavier went on with the emperor to Agra, 
while the other two missionaries appear to have remained behind at 
Láhor. It was at Agra that Xavier composed his life of Christ. In his 
preface he tells us that he drew it up at the request of the emperor, who 
was desirous of having an account of the acts of Jesus Christ. Xavier 
thought that as he had been forty years engaged in religious work, and 
had spent seven or eight in learning Persian, he might be able to comply 
with the emperor's wishes. He finished it, he says, on the 15th Urdi- 


at p. 677 of the same volume. I cannot make out who he was, but possibly 
the name is a corruption of Fra Emmanuel (Pignero). In that caso he must hava 
gone twice to Akbar's Court, for the visit recorded by Abu-l-FPazl was in 1589. At 
p. 669 of vol. IIT of the Akbarnima, mention is made of tho arrival of a large caravan 
from Goa on 19th Urdibihist 1003 (28th April 1595), and it is stated that there wero 
govern! Christian priests along with it. No doubt this refers to Xavier's Mission. 
At p. 243, vol. ILI, l. c, there is a enrions reference to the arrival at Court of a 
European and his wife, named respectively Partáb Tar or Bar, and Nasunrna or Na- 
sorta. Partab, we nre told, was a leading merchant in Bongnl, and there is n furthor 
reference to him at p. 320, whore it is said that one of the Bengal rebels, Mirzá Najat 
Khán, went to Salimábád and took refoge with Partáb Bár. Elliot, VI, 59 anya that 
the names of Partáb and his wife (he gives the name of the latter as Basürbá) nro 
very doubtful. I would suggest that Partáb Tár is perhaps a mistake for Tavares, 
who is described by Manrique ns a Portuguese captain who went from Hooghly on 
a mission to Akbar and was kindly received by him nt Agra (Murray's Discoveries 
in Asia, i, 90.) 
* Published and translated by Mr, Rehateck in the Indian Antiqutry for April 
1887. 
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bihist, 1602 A.D. In a note at the end, he mentions that the Persian 
version was made by him in conjunction with Manláná 'Abdu-s-Sanarín 
Qásim of Láhor. A final note, which was probably added by some 
Muhammnadan, says that the manuscript was accurately written out on the 
Sth of the blessed month of Ramazin 1027 A. H. (1617). Xavier's 
work consists of four parts. It is chiefly taken from the Bible, but 
many legends are introduced. For instance he tells the story of Agba- 
rus, the king of Edessa, relates the legend of St. Veronica, and quotes 
two letters, one of Pontius Pilate and another of Lentulus, giving an 
account of the personal appearance of Jesus Christ, ete. I do not think, 
however, that Xavier acted with bad faith. He tells his readers that he 
has used other sources than the Bible, and no doubt he believed all that 
he wrote. His work fell into the hands of Lewis De Dieu, a learned 
Belgian, who was professor in the Walloon College at Leyden. De Dicen 
was a somewhat violent Protestant, as one whose father had been driven 
out of Brussels by the prince of Parma might be expected to be. He 
himself was born at Flushing, and in dedicating his book to the magis- 
trates of that city, he says that he glories in having sprung froma town 
which was the first to shake off the Spanish yoke, which sent a relative 
of the Duke of Alva to the scaffold, and was the origin of the Belgian 
liberties. “ Que prima tyrannidis Hispanicw jugum excutere ausa, Ducis 
Albani consanguineum patibulo decoravit, et Belgicae libertatis, qua 
adhuc felices vivimus, fons exstitit atque origo." A reference to Motley 
shows that Flushing was the first town to rebel after the conquest of 
Bril I do not know who the relative of Alva was, unless he was one 
of the two Spanish officers who were hanged alongside of the unfor- 
tunate engineer, Pacheco, in 1572. De Dieu was a man of worth and 
learning, and the Jesuit Alegambe admits that his translation of 
Xnvier's Persian is a good one, though he says that he has added here- 
tical notes which deserve to be burnt. There is a notice of De Dieu 
in Bayle's Dictionary. He is very bitter in his remarks on Xavier, and 
his object in making the translation and in publishing the work appears 
to have been to show how the Jesuits adulterated the pure milk of the 
Word. But still all must feel grateful to him for having been the means 
of preserving a knowledge of Xavier's curious work. 

Xavier was the author of some other Persian works, of which the best 
known, perhaps, is the Ainah-i-Haq-Numa, or ' the truth reflecting mirror." 
This work was a controversial one, trenting of the superiority of the 
Christian religion to the Muhammadan. An abridgement of this work fell 
into the hands of a learned Muhammadan of Persia, Sayyid Ahmad bin 
Zainu-l-Xbadin, and he composed a refutation of it, entitled Migqal-i-Safa 
dar tahliyah-i-Xinah-i-Haq-Numia, or ‘the polisher for the cleansing of the 
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truth reflecting mirror, This again was followed by two rejoinders, ono 
by a father Malvalia, and another and fuller one by father Gadugnol, 
a Franciscan monk, and published at Rome in 1631. There is something 
pathetic in the thought of this controversial literature, long so quietly 
nt rest. An account of Xavier's works will be found in the valu- 
able catalogue of Persian MSS. in the British Museum, vol. I, pp. 
3, 4, and 28, 

The Asiatic Society has another of Xavier’s works, though it is 
wrongly entered in the catalogue under only the name of De Dieu. 
This is a life of the Apostle Peter. De Dieu published a Latin trans- 
lation of it, with notes, in the same year that he published the Historia 
Christi, and appended two letters written from Akbar's Court by Xavier 
and Pignero in 1598. These are the valuable part of the book, for they 
give a very interesting account of Akbar and his son Jahángir. De 
Dieu took them from a Jesuit work published in 1601. As they appear 
to be little known, I proceed to give an abstract of them. Xavier's 
letter begins with an account of Kashmir, which he and Benedict had 
visited along with Akbar and Salim. He describes a dreadful famine 
which they saw there, and tells how mothers exposed their children in 
the streets from inability to give them any food. He then gives an 
account of Salim's hunting parties, and after this comes an account 
of the splendour with which Benedict had celebrated the incunabula, 
that is the representations of the birth of Christ. This leads him to 
describe the affection which Salim had for tbe Christian religion. He 
says that Salim publicly professed his devotion, and had pictures of 
Jesus Christ and the Virgin in his bedroom. The prince declared that 
if the Gospel did not prohibit polygamy, it would be embraced by many, 
for in all other respects it was a holy doctrine and conformable to reason. 
On this Xavier remarks that it is not wonderful that the prince should 
find the doctrine of monogamy & stumbling block as, though he is not yet 
36, he has already twenty wives. Then comes the following very 
interesting account of Akbar: 

" Rex a natura rara quadam et felicissima memoria donatus est, quo 
fit ut, tametsi legere et scribere nesciat, nihilominus, quod prudentiores 
et doctiores quosdam disserentes vel aliorum libros legentes audiverit, 
nulla sit res cujus aliquam non babeat notitiam. Panci est et levia 
somni, bonamque noctis partem in audienda historiarum lectione impen- 
dit. Si quis extraneus ad Aulam accedit, subito nd se venire imperat, 
praesentem minutatim interrogat, quae et quanta viderit, qua transierit. 
Circa noctis medium horae dimidiatae spatio nlio se ad orandum recipit, 
interim conferunt, et disputant inter se quos npud se habet doctiores, 
in quos quum aliquando incidissem, inveni examinantes quaestionem 
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Mauris novam atque insolentem, et ad credendum perdifficilem: Nnm 
Deus filium habeat?  Curavit mecum disputare quem habet tem- 
porum notatorem et observatorem ; Chronicum quidam nominant ; qnem 
cum pancis convictum repressissem, jussit adesse doctiorem, qni haer- 
entem adjuvaret. Ad quartum lunae importata sunt musica instrumenta 
quibus plurimum delectatur, et diversa simulaera quorum unum Solis 
erat, quod diebus singulis primo diluculo veneratur. Sed secum repu- 
tans, me posse objicere, Solem non Deum esse, sed rem creatam Deique 
opus, curavit auferri ; confestimque ex oculis evanuit idolum. Allata est 
postea Salvatoris nostri ad columnam alligati imago, quam vertici (quod 
Solis simulacro non fecerat) imposuit in signum quoddam reverentim et 
enltus. Grati illi fuerunt de S. Paulo et Constantino Magno ad Christi 
fidem conversis sermones. 

'! Narravit viginti prope annos fluxisse, qunm 30 infantes, priusquam 
voces primas formarent, certo loco concludi fecerit, adhibitis enstodibns, 
ne nutrices in earum gremio lactentes ad loquendum pusiones provocan- 
tes propriam et nativam linguam edocerent; ut hoc experimento dis- 
ceret, quo idiomate jam adultiores facti uterentur; quod illius gentis 
ritus et leges sequi vellet, cujus lingua loquerentur; sed vanas has 
fuisse suas cogitationes et studia, quod nullus eorum distincte et intel- 
ligenter verba formaverit ; quare eo tempore nullam aliam a sua legem 
admississe. 

“ Post multam tergiversationem et contradicentium conatus, potes- 
tatem nobis fecit Cambaiae templum erigendi ; idem pro Sindo tentatum 
impetrari non potuit, ob acres et vehementes quas experti sumus adver- 
santium reclamationes.” 

“The king is gifted with a wonderful memory so that, although he 
can neither read nor write, he knows whatever he has heard learned men 
discoursing about, or whatever has been'read to him. He sleens little 
and lightly, and spends a good part of the night in hearing history read 
to him. If any stranger comes to Court, he at once sends for him, and 
minutely interrogates him as to what he has seen, and by what road he 
has travelled. At about midnight he retires for half an hour for his devo- 
tions, and then his learned men assemble and dispute with one another. 
One night I chanced upon them, and found them discussing the point 
so new and incredible to Muhammadans, “Can God have a son?” The 
king set his chronologist* to dispute with me, and when I soon van- 
quished him, he ordered a more learned man to help the non-plussed one. 
On the fourth day of the moon, musical instruments, in which he much 
delights, were brought in, and also some images and among them the 


* Porhaps Mir Fatbulláh of Shirás. 
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likeness of the sun which he worships each day at dawn. But thinking 
that I might object that the sun was not God, bnt only a created 
thing and the work of God, he ordered it to be removed, and straight. 
way the idol vanished. There was then brought in the likeness of our 
Saviour bound to a pillar, and this he placed on his head as a sign of 
reverence and worship, (a thing which he did not not do to the image 
of the sun). He took pleasure in hearing the narratives of the conver- 
sions of St. Paul and Constantine the Great. 

“He told me that nearly twenty years ago he had thirty children 
shut up before they could speak, and put guards over them so that the 
nurses might not teach them their language. His object was to see 
what language they would talk when they grew older, and he waa 
resolved to follow the laws and customs of the country whose language 
was that spoken by the children. But his endeavours were a failure, for 
none of the children came to speak distinctly. Wherefore, at this time 
he allowed no law but his own. 

After much vacillation and many attempts of opponents, he 
authorised us to build a church at Cambay, but we could not get per- 
mission to build one in India proper (?) " 

The Latin is apparently a translation of a Portuguese original, and 
perhaps does not always convey Xavier's meaning. If the words ad 
quartum. lunae had been ad quartam. (horam) noctis, the account would 
have agreed better with that in the Ain (see Blochmann, p. 156). Still 
the resemblance between Abu-l-Fazl's and Xavier's accounts is striking. 
It is interesting to have the tradition confirmed that Akbar conld not 
read or write. 

The story about the children is curious, and shows that Akbar re- 
peated the experiment of Psammetichus, the king of Egypt, (see Hero- 
dotus) on a larger scale. There seems no doubt that Akbar really made 
the experiment, for Badaoni tells us that he did so in 988 A. H., i e, 
1580, which would be nearly twenty years before 1598 when Xavier was 
writing. Badaoni's account is very circumstantial. He says that at tho 
end of three or four years all the children who survived were found to be 
dumb. 

The rest of Xavier's letter is taken up with the nccount of an 
Armenian who wanted to marry his late wife's niece, and of the danger 
that the fathers fell into for refusing to celebrate snch a marriage. 
There is also an account of the Hindú Avatars and of their four ages. 

Pignero's letter is written from Láhor and describes some conver- 
sions, but does not contain anything of interest at the present time. 
Xavier's letter shows that Akbar continued to worship the sun down to 
1598. It thos adds something to our knowledge of Akbar's religious 
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views, and Mr. Blochmann's statement, Ain, p. 212, that we have no means 
of following up Akbar's religious ideas after 1596, requires modification. 
Xavier remained at Court till some years after Jahángir's accession. 
He eventually returned to Goa and died there in 1617. 

I conclude with the following extract from a letter of Sir Thomas 
Roe. It gives the English version of the Jesuits’ successes, and it is 
also interesting as confirming Jahángir's statement that his father died 
a pions Muhammadan, 

Sir Thomas Roe’s letter from Ajmir of 30th October, 1616, page 586 
of Purchas, Part I. 

“Tn this confusion they (the Muhammadans) continued until the 
time of Akbar Shah, father of this king, without any noise of Christian 
profession, who being a prince by nature, just and good, inquisitive after 
novelties, curious of new opinions and that excelled in many virtues, 
especially in piety and reverence towards his parents, called in three 
Jesuits from Goa whose chief was Jerome Xavier, a Navarrois. After 
their arrival he heard them reason and dispute with much content on 
his, and hope on their part, and caused Xavier to write a book in de- 


- fence of his own profession against both Moors and Gentiles, which 


finished he read over nightly, causing some parts to be discussed, and 
finally granted them his letters patent to build, to preach, teach, convert 
and to use all their rites and ceremonies as freely and amply as in Rome ; 
bestowing on them means to erect their churches and places of devotion, 
so that in some few cities they have gotten rather Templum than Eccle- 
ginm. In this grant he gave grant to all sorts of people to become 
Christians that would, even to his Court or own blood, professing that 
it should be no cause of disfavour from him. 

u Here was a fair beginning to a forward spring of a lean and barren 
harvest. Akbar Shih himself continued a Muhammadan, yet he began to 
make a breach into the law, considering that as Muhammad was but a man, 
a king as he was, and therefore reverenced, he thought he might prove as 
good a prophet himself. This defection of the king spread not far, 
a certain outward reverence detained him, and so be died in the formal 
profession of his sect. 

“ Jahdngir his son, the present king, being, they say, of this new fancy 
and never circumcised, brought up withont any religion at all, continues 
so to this hour and is an atheist.” 
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The Sacred and Ornamental Characters of Tibet.*—HBy Sanat CuaxpRA Ds, 
(With nine plates.) 

It is a well known fact that Thon-mi, the son of Anu, who was one 
of the chief ministers of king Sron-tsan Gampo, introduced the art of 
writing in Tibet. He studied Sanskrit under several eminent Buddhist 
professors of Magudba for many years, and after acquiring & thorough 
knowledge of the sacred literature of the Buddhists, returned to Tibet, 
where he was cordially welcomed by his illustrious sovereign. During 
his residence in Magadha (A. D. 630—650) he enjoyed high reputation as 
a scholar and holy man, and was called by the name Sambhota or the ex- 
cellent Bhota, 4. e., a native of Bhot (Tibet), He wrote seven treatises 
on the newly formed written language, besides his celebrated grammar 
in verse which all beginners in Tibet commit to memory. 

During the reign of king Sroh-tsan Gampo and his immediate 
successors translations of Sanskrit books were occasionally made in 
Magadha by Tibetan students studying at Sri Nálendra (Nálanda), but 
no regular attempt was yet made to translate the sacred books into 
Tibetan. At this period the thirty-four letters, which Sambhota had 
introduced from Magadha and which he had shaped partly after the form 
of some of the * Wartu ' characters of Magadha (see Plate I), were found 
adequate for the conveyance of thought in writing. Then the language 
of Tibet was in its infancy and free from words either of Indian or 
Chinese origin. 

* (With this paper may be compared Mr. Hodgson's account of the various 
Newári and Hhotiyá characters, published with numerous plates, in the XVIth 
volume of tho Asiatio Researches, 1828, Ep.) 
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During the reign of king Thisroi Den-tsan, Buddhism was made 
the state religion of Tibet, and the Pon religion was suppressed by 
royal edicts, and the country of snows attracted the attention of the 
Indian Buddhists. Sánta Rakshita, one of the professors of Srí 
Nálendra, visited Tibet where he was appointed the spiritual advisor to 
the king. Thisroi embraced Buddhism with that earnest devotion 
to religion which marked the character of Asoka. He was determined 
to follow that monnrch's footsteps in the propagation of his adopted creed. 
At the advice of Sánta Rakshita he founded many religious institutions 
in central Tibet, Not satisfied with the religious works of minor im- 
portance which he had already done, the king desired the Indinn pandit 
to introduce Buddhist monachism in his kingdom. In order to help 
Sánta Rakshita in this important work, the king invited Xchárya 
Padma Sambhava, a native of Udydna, who was at this time travelling 
in Magadha, With the help of these two Indian pandits the king 
founded the famed monastery of Sam-yea after the model of the monas- 
tery of Uddandapuri of Magadha. He richly endowed this monastery, and 
provided it with spacious accommodation in buildings designed in the 
Indian fashion for the residence of one hundred and eight Indian pandita, 

The two Indian pandits commenced the introduction of Buddhist 
monachism by initiating seven Tibetan young men into the order of Bhik- 
shu. After the completion of Sam-yea the king invited many Buddhist 
scholars from Magadha to conduct the work of translating Buddhist 
sacred scriptures into Tibetan. During the reign of this king and his 
successors, down to the accession of the apostate Lang Darma to the 
throne of Tibet, the work of translation was carried on with vigour. 
With a view to make Sanskrit ticcessible to the Tibetans, and also to 
save the Tibetan students, desirous of learning Sanskrit, the trouble of 
an Indian journey and residence, the Tibetan Lochavas (Sanskrit 
scholars and interpreters) wrote commentaries on Sanskrit grammars and 
translated Sanskrit dictionaries into Tibetan. The works of the best 
authors of ancient India, including those of Kapila, Valmiki, Vyasa, 
Panini, Kálidása, &c., were also translated, The thirty-four Tibetan 
letters of the alphabet, that were introduced by Sambhota to form the 
basis of the Tibetan language, were now fonnd insufficient for this kind 
of work. To facilitate the transliteration of Sanskrit words into Tibetan, 
additional letters were required. These they supplied by the simple 
method of inversion and duplication of some of the existing Tibetan, 
letters. 

It is worthy of remark that a tongue which in its nature was 
monosyllabic, when written in the characters of a polysyllabic language 
like the Sanskrit, had necessarily to undergo some modification, The 
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result of these two opposite forces, operating on the Tibetan, was ita 
conversion into a dissyllabic language. The tongue of the Tibetans 
being unaccustomed to pronouncing polysyllables and combinations of 
several consonants with one vowel, phonetic rules to help in pronuncia- 
tion were formed; and though they were not written down by the 
Tibetan authors for the guidance of students, they were handed down 
orally. It does not appear to me that the Tibetans ever pronounced 
their words ns they wrote them. 

The thirty-four letters were now increased to fifty (see Plate 
II, No. b), and henceforth the Tibetan alphabet became capable of 
more extended use by the addition of aspirates, long vowels, and 
compounds. 

The Chinese professor Ssan than San Si, who visited Sam-yea at 
the invitation of king Thisroi Deu-tsan, was so much struck with the 
capacity of the "Tibetan characters to express Chinese words with their 
curious intonation and phonetic peculiarities, that he undertook both 
to transliterate and translate some of the Chinese works into Tibetan 
and certain Tibetan works into the Chinese language. In an inscrip- 
tion found at Sam-yea it is mentioned that he (Ssan than San Si) com- 
pared the two languages and shewed their resemblances at the grent 
monastery of (Gssan yan mi-hgyur Lhun gyis-grub) Sam-yea. I here 
give a copy of the inscription (see Plate VI, No. 1). 

The written language of Tibet has undergone slow but gradulal 
changes from the time of ita formation between 640 and 650 A. D. to the 
present time, but a description of these changes does not fall within the 
scope of this short paper. I shall, therefore, only confine myself to 
dividing thia long period into five divisions, having regard to the nature 
of the clianges the language has undergone. 

The first or the earliest period extends from the time of king 
Srof tsan Gampo to the accession of king Thisroh Deu-tsan to the 
throne of Tibet. 

The second period extends from the reign of king Thisron to the 
assassination of Thi Ralpachan. 

Tho third or dark period, during which both literature and Buddhism 
collapsed, is the gap between the reign of Langdarma and the revival of 
Buddhism by Atiía and Brom-tan under the auspices of king Yese hod in 
the beginning of the 11th century. 

The fourth period, during which the study of Sanskrit was consi- 
dered a necessary accomplishment for the scholars of Tibet, began with 
Atiía and Brom-tan and terminated with the downfall of the Sakya 
hierarchy. 

The fifth period, which commenced with the rise of the Gelug-pa 
(yellow cap) &chool, continues to the present day. 
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The Tibetan authors have divided the age of their language into 
two parts according to its grammatical variations: 1, Dag-ñiñ, or the 
old grammar period, which belongs to the age of the compilation of 
the Kahgyur and Tangyur as well as to the Sakya hierarchy; 2, the 
Dag-sar, or the modern grammar period, which properly dates from the 
time of 'Tsoh khapa and continues to the present day. 

In the third or dark period the Pons did not adopt the newly 
formed language for writing their mystical mantras and charms. It is 
said that in that dark age the Pons used to make their amulets and 
charms of coloured bark of trees, mgs and thread, and consecrate them 
by the hands of their priests without written charms. 

In the second and fourth periods greater use of the Sanskrit charac- 
ters was made, mostly in ornamental and mystical writings. In the 
grand sanctuary of Sam-yea, Lan-tsha characters were written and 
painted and engraved on prayer cylinders, walls, tapestries, doors, and 
chapels. On chaityas and votive piles there were numerous inscriptions 
written in the Lau-tsha character, which exist up to the present time 
round the central sanctuary of Sam-yea, (see Plates VIII and IX). 

During the fourth period when the study both of Sanskrit and 
Chinese was encouraged by the rulers of Tibet, the Svayambhu or 
Ranjun characters of Magadha were introduced into Tibet. This form 
of characters, as its name Svayambhu or ‘ self-existing’ signifies, is the 
most sacred of all the characters known to the Tibetans. When any 
mark resembling the Svayambhu letter, is found on any rock, place or 
thing, it becomes an object of veneration to the Tibetans. 

Atifa on his way to Central Tibet is said to have seen the mystic 
*Om' miraculously inscribed in Svayambhu characters on a rock at the 
site of the great monastery of Sakya, and from that he predicted that 
it would in time to come be the scene of a great hierarchical government, 
This prediction was fulfilled to the very letter. Svayambhu characters 
are said to be observable on the leaves of the celebrated tree of 
Kumbum (ku-bum gf Qga or hundred theusand images), the birthplace 
of Tson-khapa. Abbé Hue who visited Kumbum has given, in his 
travels in Tibet and Mongolia, a very graphic account of the result 
of his examination of the leaves of that famous tree.* The pious 


* “It is called kounboum, because, according to the legend, it sprang from 
Tasong-kaba's hair, and bears a Tibetan character on each of its leaves. 

* It will here be naturally expected that we say something about this treo itaclf. 
Doos it exist ? Have wo soen it? Has it any peculiar attributes ? What about ita 
marvellous leaves P All these questions our readers are entitled to put to ns. We 
will endeavour to nnswor as categorically na possible, 

“Yes this tree does exist, and we had heard of it too often during our journey 
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pretend to find Svayambhnu characters on rocks, caverns, human skulls, 
&c. (see Plate V, A). 

Iu Plate V, c are specimens of the S'a-chhen (i. e, corpulent 
or fleshy) form of a second kind of ornamental sacred writing, probably 
introduced in Tibet during the Sakya hierarchy. There is a form of 
the U-chan characters, called Khoi seh or the * lion-hearted ' character, 
so called on account of their inside being very narrow. This, too, was 
invented by some of the Sakyapa hierarchs (see Plate V, b). 

The specimen in Plate V, e, called the Sintu Jod-pa or the 
'finished or well deseribed' characters, with the vowel o inherent in 
them, were probably introduced both in Tibet and Mongolia by some 
of the early Sakya hierarchs. "These resemble the Yugur (Oigyur) 
characters, called the ‘Gyaser yige' by the Tibetans. This form is 
found in almost all the old seals of Tibet. I am unable to name the 
letters individually, but I have obtained a transliteration of the sentences 
with their translation in Tibetan. I here attach both, with the English 
translation of the Tibetan version written in S'intu Jod-pa characters. 


not to feel somewhat eager to visit it. At the foot of the mountain on which the 
Lamasery stands, and not far from the principal Buddhist temple, is a great square 
enclosure, formed by brick walls. Upon ontering this we were able to examine at 
leisure the marvellous tree, some of the branches of which had already manifested 
themselves above the wall Our eyes were first directed with earnest curiosity to 
the leaves, and wo were filled with absolute consternation of astonishment at finding 
that, in point of fact, there were upon each of tho leaves well-formed Tibetan 
characters, all of a green colour, some darker, some lighter, than the leaf itself. Our 
first impression was suspicion of fraud on the part of the Lamas; but, after a 
minute examination of every detail, we could not discover the least deception, the 
characters all appeared to us portions of the leaf itself, equally with its veins and 
nerves, the position was not the same in all; in one leaf they would be at the top of 
tho leaf; in another, in thi middle; in a third, at the base, or at the sido; the 
younger loaves represented the characters only in a partial state of formation. The 
bark of tho tree and its branches, which resemble that of the plane tree, nre also 
covered with these characters.’ When you remove à piece of old bark, the young 
bark under it exhibits the indistinct ontlines of characters in a germinating state, 
and, what is very singular, theso new characters are not unfrequently different from 
those which they replace. We examined everything with the closest attention, in 
order to deLect some trace of trickery, but wo could discern nothing of the sort, and 
the perspiration absolutely trickled down our facea under the influence of the sensa- 
tions which this most amazing spectacle created. 

" Moro profound intellecta than ours may, perhaps, bo able to supply n satisfac- 
tory explanation of the mysteries of thi» singular treo; but as to us, wo altogether 
give it up. Our readers possibly may smilo at our ignorance; but we care not so 
that the sincerity and truth of our statement be not suspected." 

Abbe Huc's travels in Tartary, Thibet and China, Vol. Il, page 53, 
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Translation of Yugur Sentences.® 

(1) Jampal yah (Manju Ghosha) is the Lord of speech and 
elocution. 

(2.) The goddess Yafichan-ma (Sarasvati) milched the wishing 
cow of science. 

(3.) The noble Tshafi-pa (Brahma) holds the treasures of the 
four-fold classes. 

(4.) The chief of the Dharanis can send forth fortune and bliss 
to the dead. 

(9.) Thus the holy ones are not liberal in promises ; 

(6.) But if their promises with difficulty once can be gained, 

(7.) Those remain certain as figures cut on rocks. 

(8.) These they do not gainsay even to death. 

The specimens in Plate VII, No. 1, also a form of Gya-ser-yigo, are 
wholly unintelligible to me. This kind of character was used by the 
successors of Chinghis Khán and Qüblái in golden. tablets. I believe 
some specimens resembling this form of Yugur characters, are given in 
Yule’s Marco Polo.+ 

During the decline of the Sakya hierarchy Rin-chhen Pufpa, one 
of the most powerful chiefs of Central Tibet, became the patron of 
learning. He invented the curious form of symbolical writing for 
secret state correspondence, which is called after his name, i. e, Rin 
pun yige. I have obtained a copy of some of the Hin pufi yige and 
have illustrated them in Plate IVa. 

The specimen in Plate Va wns invented by Sakya Pandita 
Kungah Gyal-tshan, who was appointed spiritual guide of Goyug and 
Gotan, the grandsons of Chinghis Khan. Kungah gave the square form 
to the Tibetan characters, a modification of which he introduced in 
Mongolia prior to the invention of the modern Mongolian characters. 

The two forms of characters, contained in Plate Vf and g, were 
probably designed by the Kahgyud and Gelugpa hierarchies. One 
of these is a modification of the Lan-tsha characters, and the other that 
of the ordinary Tibetan characters written with rounded corners. 


* (1.) S'bra ma gad di namag pyuh yafinb naphar na myag £a. 
(2.) Ta bynk njath sf tsho ka dsuk sak aha tot sha choshi tabs, 
(3. Samnhh fat shakar ña rie nnyili nah hassoüa la ssit, 
(4.) Dajiya nadi famad gahb syaür teyir in kas rchoh. 
(5.) Ssi bmal be, lak sa thinkb si ten fishe ki ay chhi dsa, 
(6.) Tshad ye lam ña ap tsap 5i añ dsab tehyn th £a. 
(7.) Thlod thiko irb sa ssi achhi fln. 
(&) Nitada tsha chh é be othiss | sath tehad fitshyntt, 
Translitorated Yugur Mongolian sentences. 
t [See his vol. I, pp. 14, 29, 30, 160, 344; and the plates at pp. 342 and 472, Ep.] 
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The monograms in Plate Vd, are in Lan-tsha characters. It is 
not easy to ascertain the date when this design was made in Tibet. 
They are found engraved on rocks, or slabs of stone, in votive piles, and 
on boards used in caves and corners of temples. I conjecture they were 
designed and matured by the five Sakya hierarchs who are recognised 
as the successive manifestations of Manju Ghosha, the god of science and 
learning. 

In Plate VI, Nos, 2 and 3, there are two forms of Khando yige, i.e, 
"the letters of fairies.’ These characters were used in the old Nifma 
works, said to have been discovered under rocks by some of the Tertons 
or ‘discoverers of sacred treasure.’ 

In Plate VII there are six specimens of ornamental characters, of 
which :—No. 1 is used in seals and tablets. 

No. 2 is the modified form of the Tibetan characters, called Chhag- 
lobi yig gsar, v. e., ‘the letters invented by Chhag Lochava,’ a celebrated 
translator of Buddhist works. His name is mentioned in Sumpa'a 
chronological list of Tibet. 

No. 3 is the form that was given to the Tibetan characters by the 
historian of Tibet, called Hgos Lochava or Lama Shonnu dpal. He 
wrote the history of Tibet called Debther Non-po. This form is 
called Hgos lohi yig gsar, i. e., * the new letters of Hgos Lochava.' 

No.4 is the form of Tibetan characters introduced by Skyogs 
Lochava. These letters are called Skyogs lohi yig gsar, i. e. ‘the new 
letters of Skyogs Lochava.’ 

No. 5 is called No-mtshar-yig gsar or ‘ the carious new letters.’ 

No. 6 is the form of ornamental Tibetan used in the monastery of 
Rdorje-gdan. 

The symbols, preceding each set of letters (Plates I—VIII) are 
called mgo-yig (lit. head-letter), and are always used to introduce 
writing. They represent the sacred invocation ‘ Om.’ 

In the appendix of Csoma's Tibetan grammar there are specimens 
of three forms of Tibetan characters and one form of ornamental San- 
skrit; viz, 1, U-chan (or headed); 2, U-me (headless); 3, Dutsha 
(round or granular), and 4, the Lan-tsha Sanskrit. These four forms 
being known to the Cis-Himálayan Buddhists, both Csoma and Jüschke 
obtained specimens of them. 

I. The U-chan is confined to printing, and sacred writings, on 
paper, stone and wooden blocks ; to inscriptions on cloth and paper for 
flags, amulets, charm boxes, and prayer wheels, &c. ; and to inscriptions 
for casting lots.— Plate II, a. à; 

II. The U-me form is in general nse, all over the country, it being 
the chief medium of conducting business in the writing of every day life 
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of the Tibetans. It has four subforms; viz., Plate II, e, d, and Plate 
III, a, b, c. 

(1. Pema tshug-chhufh :—small roundish letters, used in elegant 
writings, epistles, and love-letters,— Plate III, a, b. 

(2.) Khyug yig:—running hand letters, used entirely in business 
and correspondence.— Plate III, c. 

(3.) Ka-dpé or Khngs yig rKan rif :—long-legged letters for copy- 
writing, exercises in penmanship, &c.—Plate II, No. c. 

(4) Dpe yig rKan thun:—short-legged letters for manuscripts, 
books, &c.— Plate II, d. 

HI. The third form called Du-tsha ( Hbru-tshag), which is seldom 
used for the above four purposes, is used in publie notices, placards, 
signboards, names of books on covers, and in making covers of goods, bales, 
furniture, &c., (see Plate III, d). Almost all the Pon books are written 
in this form. It appears to me that the Pons, out of their antagonism to 
Buddhism, were averse to adopt the Lan-tsha form of Sanskrit in their 
sacred writings and inscriptions. They, therefore, gave the ornamental 
shape to the U-me characters, and thereby formed the Du-tsha, (see Plato 
HI, e). As in course of time the Pon religion declined, it (Du tsha) fell 
into disuse. Still the largest use is made of it only in Pon monasteries. 
The U-me form is now-a-days taking its place in the writing of notices 
and signboards, The three forms of characters are, however, modifica- 
tions of that form of the Devanagari which was current in Magadha 
during the 7th and 8th centuries A. D.* The U-chan, U-me, and 
Du tsha ran parallel to each other in their shape.—Plates II and III. 

IV. The Lan-tsha (Ranja) form of Sanskrit is exclusively used in 
writing title-pages, headings of books, ornamental inscriptions, tapes- 
teries, painting, sacred objects and symbols, &c., &c. It was introduced 
in Tibet from Magadba.—Plates VIII and IX. 


Some Pre-historie Burial-places in Southern India.— By A. Rea, M. R.A. S. 
(With two plates.) 
Megalithic and earthenware tombs at Palldvaram. 
These remains, consisting of groups of dolmens, and round and 


oblong earthenware sarcophagi, are found around and over a range of 
hills to the east of the village of Trifulir about a mile to the east of the 


* “The Tibetan alphabet itself, as has been noticed in other places, is stated to 
have been formed from the Devandgari, prevalent in Central India in tho seventh 
century. On comparing the forms of its letters witH" thowe of various ancient 
Sanskrit inscriptions, particularly that at Gya, translated by Mr. (now Sir Charles) 
Wilkins, and that on the column at Allahabad, translated by Captain Trover and Dr. 
Mill, a striking similitude will be observed."  Csomn'a Tibetan grammur, page 204. 
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cantonment of Pallávaram. A rock-cut cave on an adjoining hill shows 
that the place was in existence in the days of the Pallavas, or probably 
about or before the 7th century A. D. "The name itself shows the origin 
of the town, and, from the extensive nature of these burial-places, the 
settlement was probably a large one. Like all this part of the country, 
included in the kingdom of Tondaimandalam, it would finally be wrested 
from the Pallavas and fall under the sway of the conquering Cholas in 
the llth century. That it did so, is proved by the existence of a Chola 
temple in the village of Trisulür. The tombs themselves most probubly 
belong to the earlier settlement of ‘the Pallavas, for they seem to be 
anterior in date to the llth century. Stone circles similar to these 
exist near Amarávati, and at various places once part of the Pallava 
kingdom. Oblong earthenware Sarcophagi have been found in the dis- 
tricts of Chingleput Nellar and North Arkát; and the more common 
round or globular earthen tombs exist at places in the Chingleput 
Salem, Madura, Malabar and most other districts, Sir Walter Elliot 
believed that the dolmens were erected by the Pallavas, and this view 
seems to be to a certain extent borne out by subsequent observers, in so 
far as it relates to the fact that the Pallavas may have erected dolmens ; 
it is very doubtful if they could have erected all of them. In the riol- 
mens themselves, however, there is great variety of form observable in 
the various districts, and if these were all the work of one race of people, 
the differences would have to be accounted for by the forms adopted or 
practised by the various sects or castes. The problem is one not so 
easily solved, for dolmens with a greater or less similarity to each other 
exist, not only over the whole of India, but also over a great portion of 
the world. If we assame that the Pallavas or Kurumbars erected those 
in India, how is the resemblance to these in others, found ont of India, 
to be accounted for? But even in India itself, though the Pallavas 
were undoubtedly a powerful dynasty, there is no proof that they had 
sway over anything like the whole of India. This being so, those me- 
galithic remains, found outside the limits of the ancient Pallava king- 
dom, must have been erected by a different race or races from the Palla- 
vas, Carrying the point still further, when considerable difference of 
plan, design, or arrangement is found—for example, circles, squares, and 
tho almost infinite variety of classes of megalithic remains,—not only over 
wide areas within the limits of the Pallava kingdom, but even in those 
in close proximity to each other, how can it be proved that they were 
all erected by the Pallavas ? If it is admitted that they may have 
——— See themgit must be qualified by the inferred supposition 
that the differences in arrangement must be due to the forms used by 
different castes or sections of the tribe; for, in a conservative people 


u 
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like the Hindüs, it would be an anomaly to find one caste practising a 
plurality of methods in the disposal of its dead, The Pallavas probably 
erected one or more classes of megaliths or other tombs in common with 
other races of the time. They could not have used all the different 
varieties we find existing. To ascertain which they really did use, we 
must find which forms are the commonest around the remnins of the 
principal of their settlements. It has been suggested, originally I think 
by Fergusson, that the distribution of the dolmens might be due to the 
wanderings of a primeval tribe over the different parts of the globe. It 
is to be feared, however, that any such primeval remains must not be 
looked for on the present surface of the earth, but in one or more of the 
strata at some distance below it. The present level cannot by any pos- 
sibility be suchas was the surface in primeval times, else we must as- 
sume, that if primeval remains are now found on the earth's present 
surface, high above the strata which, cach successively, formed the sur- 
face in early times, then the earth in those days must have been unin- 
habited; but, I think this is hardly asserted. The dolmens now seen 
cannot be much more than a thousand years old, else they would have ` 
been silted up long ere this. They cannot therefore be such as were 
erected by primeval tribes, though it is quite possible they may be the 
descendants or copies of dolmens which really were erected in such early 
times, and which may now exist with other fossilized remains of the 
time at some considerable depth underground. This might be expected ; 
for, from the very earliest times, man must have had a reverence for his 
dead, and taken steps to mark the spot of its burial by the erection of 
some such rude monuments, Fergusson, in his Rude Stone Monuments 
has treated this part of the subject very clearly, going into the earliest 
forms of sepulture practised by primitive tribes, and showing how they 
developed under the effects of a more advanced civilization. 

At Pallivaram, the stone circles occupy a position by themselves on 
the tops and sides of the hills, whereas the oblong and ronnd earthen 
tombs stand on the sloping ground around and at some distance from 
the base; and all close to or on the surface. As the earthenware tombs 
are found scattered over one and the same piece of ground, they must 
have been used by one race, and by one section of it. They have all, 
certainly at one time, had high lids or covers, and had they been sunk 
in the earth till these were below the surface,—as the tops are now all 
away, and the rims of the tombs themselves are now above or on the 
surface of the ground—it would lead to the inference that the ground 
line in those daya had been from three to four feet higher than it is now- 
a-days. Had there been no mounds, it would require to have been so, 
to cover the high semi-globular lids of the round tombs. This of course 
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would be absurd, for except in cases where the surface earth is washed 
away by rain or in similar exceptional instances, it will be found that 
the tendency is for the surface to rise by continual accumulations of 
soil, rather than fall. Ancient remains continue to sink below ground, 
er more strictly become covered up in proportion to theirage. This 
will be found to be always the case, except in cases where there is some 
counteracting cause at work. Now the most probable explanation of the 
position of these tombs is, that they would seem to have been placed in 
the earth with their rim about or near the surface, and the lids above 
it: this was then covered up by a mound, The mound would gradually 
wash down, and as it went, the lids of the tombs would disappear also, 
leaving the tombs themselves exactly as we find them or just about the 
surface of the ground, and without their covers. It is out of the ques- 
tions to suppose that the surface could have been so much higher than 
it is now ; and the only possible way by which the high lids of the tombs 
could be protected or covered would be by a mound.* We have enden- 
voured to show that the practices of modern burying castes may be 
referred to as elucidating some of the ancient customs connected with 
these tombs; and in this instance the placing of the tomb partly above the 
natural surface of the ground, has its counterpart in the burying of the 
body up to its waist in the grave. (See subsequent remarks on the 
subject.) 

Regarding the foregoing remarks on the gradual silting up of 
ancient remains, it may be observed that the fact, if properly investi- 
gated, might be the means of settling many disputed questions regarding 
the age of megalithic and other remains. Very little really is known as 
to the actnal age of such tombs. Various dates have of course been 
assigned, but only on surmise ; nothing certain has yet transpired to 
definitely fix their actual age. Now this silting of the soil goes on 
steadily from year to year, and, if the total accumulation in a century be 
known, we would have an important factor in ascertaining their date, 
from their position above or below ground. Various other matters 
would of course have to be taken into consideration, such as any pecu- 
liarities of the locality. For instance, remains on the sides of a hill, 
may silt up but gradually or not at all, through the water rushing down 
the sides and carrying away the accumulations of soil. These are ex- 
ceptions; bnt in ordinary circumstances, the process must go on with 
censeless regularity. Most of the ancient remains now hidden by 
mounds; have been covered by this natural process ; very few can have 
been artificially concealed. It can certainly be used as an auxiliary to 


*^ Seo further remarks on the mounds, under the article on the Paravai tombs, 
also Plate X, 
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other means of fixing the date of certain remains, if not always with 
certain exactness, at least approximately. If we examine the section 
of n mound covering a building whose date is known, such as the stupa 
nt Amravati, several distinct former surfaces can be seen, marked in 
different instances by bricks or marbles which have fallen off, and are 
now lying on the level, several feet below the present surface. By pro- 
portionally dividing the height of the section of the earth bank, the 
accumulations of each century, which has elapsed since the erection of 
the building, can be almost exactly fixed. In this instance the appli- 
cation of the theory proves an important fact, namely, that the destruc- 
tion of the stupa had been going on from the time it was deserted till 
it was completely covered up by the mounds; and disproves the suppo- 
sition that the building must have remained complete till it was dis- 
covered nt the beginning of the present century. This is proved by the 
finding of marble slabs at different levels. Some were lying about the 
level of the floor ; these could only have fallen off when there was little 
or no accumulation of soil. Others again, were at varying levels above 
the floor line, these must have fallen when the ground line had risen or 
been silted up to the height at which they were found. This is alluded 
to simply as an exemplification of the application of the theory. It can 
undoubtedly be applied to aid in solving the problem of the age of these 
megalithic remains. It has been asserted that these earthenware tombs 
at Pallivaram were once enclosed by stone circles, though now no trace 
of them remains. It may have been so in certain cases, though from 
observations of similar examples at other places they wonld seem to 
have been simply covered by mounds. The stone circles even yet exist- 
ing in the vicinity seem to enclose an entirely different class of tomb. 
It would be curions that these circles on the adjoining hills, enclosing 
the megalithic tombs, should even still exist in almost perfect condition, 
while no traces remain of circles at the earthen sarcophagi. 

The round tombs are pointed on the bottom, and terminate in one 
leg. ‘They are all near the surface, and, in most cases, their upper 
rim bas been broken away, through projecting above ground; and for 
the same reason their covers are now away. On excavating one of these, 
I found a portion of an outer and separate rim remaining around the 
tomb itself, and advanced the theory that they must have been covered 
by a semi-globular hd, like an inverted chatty placed on the top. From 
some complete examples which I subsequently examined in the Madura 
District, I found this theory entirely borne out, for in those cases in 
which the lid still remained, its form was almost exactly a replicate of the 
tomb itself, only of a slightly greater diameter, so that it might be easily 
placed over and enclose the tomb proper (see Plate X, fig. 2). None of 
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the former observers of those remains at Pallávaram found any traces 
of iron, or other metal weapons or utensils ; nor were there any bones. 
In one of a number which I opened, some bones were found ; these were 
in a very decayed condition and uncalcined. A number of small earthen 
vessels have been found, principally in the round tombs: the oblong 
sarcophagi seem particularly devoid of such relies. In one of these 
latter I found a small oblong tomb placed inside the larger one, and 
from this I suggested that this oblong form may have been nsed for 
the females of the tribe: for, in certain cases with the Hindds at the 
present day it is the practice to bury the infant along with the mother. 
The bodies in the round tombs would be the males, placed in a crouch- 
ing or sitting position. Certain tribes or castes among the Hindüs still 
bury their dead in this position, though of course not in a receptacle, or 
enclosed tomb. ‘The female is buried ina horizontal posture, and the 
male in a sitting position. In an interesting article* on pre-historic 
tombs in Malabar, it has been stated that the protuberance on the bot- 
tom of such round sepulchral urns probably signifies a representation of 
the os uteri ; being emblematic of the religious ideas connected with the 
earth-goddess, and that such a burial was emblematic of the retarn of 
the individual to the womb of Mother Earth. The same idea was after- 
wards advanced in reference to the Pallávaram tombs. 

The chief sect which adopts the custom of burying, (uftara-Eriyá), 
is the Lingadharis or certain followers of Siva,—who, in most cases, 
bury their dead in a sitting position. The grave is partly filled up to 
the waist of the deceased, when, after the saying of mantras and other 
ceremonies have been gone through, the friends who are present, throw 
in handfuls of earth till they raise a low mound over it. Sanydsis are 
always buried; they are considered so holy that they have no need of 
the ceremonies necessary for baser mortals. Boys who have not under- 
gone the ceremony of upanayanam (similar to the Anglican contirma- 
tion); by some castes, all unmarried girls; with the Sudras, those under 
the age of ten; those who die of small-pox, and soldiers who die in 
battle, all are buried. A relie of the ancient custom of placing food 
with the deceased ( pretáháram or food for the spirit) still exists in the 
practice of cooking different kinds of food, and taking it to the burial- 
place, scattering it there. The remains at Pallávaram are evidently those 
of a burying people, and not of those whio first cremate, and afterwards 
collect amd place the burnt bones in the ground. 

Dr. Burgess had suggested that one or more of the earthen tombs 
should be removed to Madras, but from the brittle condition in which 


* Logun, Malabar, 1887, Vol. I, p. 181. 
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they all were, it had been stated that it was impossible to remove any 
of them in their entirety. This certainly seemed to be so; the tombs were 
bulky, and the earthenware had so little cohesion, that it could be easily 
powdered between the fingers. The work thus seemed to be, if not 
altogether impossible, at least one of considerable difficulty, and requir- 
ing great care in execution. In addition, none of them were in a per- 
fect condition; they were all cracked throughout, and it seemed that on 
any attempt to move one, it would instantly fall to pieces. As tho 
removal therefore, of such a large unwieldy mass of cracked carthen- 
ware presented some rather peculiar difficulties, it may not be uninter- 
esting to recount the method successfully adopted. On inspection, I 
first decided that it would be useless to attempt their removal if the 
earth had been taken from the inside. Though this added greatly to 
the weight, it was unavoidable, as the only cohesion the tombs had, 
rested in the hard earth which filled the interior. The tomb removed 
(see Plate X, fig. 1) is 6 feet long, 1 foot 8 inches deep, and 1 foot 
6 inches broad, and has two rows of five legs. Like all the others it had 
a number of cracks over its surface, these were cemented, as, had this not 
been done, every piece would inevitably have separated whenever touched. 
The earth was cleared from around it, leaving it standing free on the 
ten legs. It was then lightly wrapped round with straw ropes; and 
bamboos were placed longitudinally above and below. Some packing- 
case planks were then cut to the necessary size, so as to form an en- 
closing box. Two planks were placed along each side, with upright 
supports fixed so that one would be nearly opposite each leg of the 
tomb; the wooden legs were cut so as to stand about 9 inches longer 
than the earthen ones. The box—open above and below—was then 
slipped over the top, and a hole dug in the ground below each wooden 
support, so that the box could be lowered till its lower plank was level 
with the under surface of the tomb. The space between the tomb and 
the sides of the box was then packed with straw, and a tarpaulin laid 
over as a cover, Cross bamboos were then inserted below, betweon each 
of the legs, and supported by ropes lashed around and over the top of 
the box. To ensure the safe lifting of the whole, the earth was cleared 
from under the tomb legs, thus leaving it suspended in the box. Large 
bamboos- were then lashed over the top, and it was safely lifted to the 
surface. From thence it was removed to my tent half a mile distant. 
Before removing it further, it was considered desirable to put on some 
additional supports, as at that time the whole weight rested on the 
transverse bamboos below. Brackets of wood were therefore cut to fit 
the curve of the earthenware under surface ; these were put underneath 
and fixed to the box sides. A longitudinal plank was then placed be- 
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low each row of the tomb legs, and, after the necessary cross-supporting 
pieces had been attached, the whole was removed by rail and cart to the 
Madras Government Museum. On its arrival, the two longitudinal 
planks, and cross wooden brackets were removed from under the large 
case, leaving the weight of the tomb resting on the bamboos as on its 
first removal. The legs of the box were then cnt nearly level with 
those of the tomb, and it was lowered to the floor. As the earthen legs 
were nob all of one equal length, wedges of varying thickness were fixed 
in below each; the ropes supporting the bamboos were then unwound, 
and the packing case lifted off. On removing the wrapping of straw 
rope, the tomb was found to be all right, without any new cracks, even 
in spite of the shaking it must have got in the journey to Madras. 

A pyriform tomb was also removed to the Museum without much 
difficulty. The earth was left inside; the tomb wrapped round with 
straw rope, and placed point upwards in an ordinary packing case. (See 
Plate X, fig. 2.)* 

In addition to the two large sarcophagi, a number of smaller articles 
were also unearthed and removed to the Museum. These are— 

No. 1.—A round lid, broken in seven pieces; was probably meant 
as a cover for No. 2; colour a reddish brown with black on the surface, 
(Tam. Channake.) 

No. 2.—A pot, unbroken; evidently intended for rice or rico 
water. It is not dissimilar in shape to some chatties used by the people 
now-a-days; colour a reddish brown; 6} inches diameter. (Tam. Kanji- 
chatti.) 

No. 3.— Small, nearly round chatty, unbroken ; probably intended 
for some liquid ; red colour; 5 inches diameter. (Tam. Kuduvi.) 

No. 4.—Lota, partly broken, by being crushed against the under 
side of the tomb; red colour; 54 inches diameter. (Tam. Kuduvi.) 

No. 5.—A small cup or chatti; probably for curry or similar 
food; red colour; 313 inches diameter. (Tam. Kattara.) 

No. 6.—Similar to No. 5; 31 inches diameter. 

No, 7.—A round piece of earthenware, broken in two pieces; con- 
cave on one side, with a groove around its rim; convex on the other, 
with a piece broken away from the apex ; colour red, but black on the 
surface. It has most probably been a lid, as the groove on the rim would 
seem to show; 44 inches diameter. (Tam. Chánnake.) 

No. -8.—A variety of No. 7; 6} inches diameter, 

No. 9.—Similar to No. 5; 54 inches diameter. 


* None of the pyriform tomba as yet seen nt Pallávaram have their covers 


complete. The majority of them have lost all trace of it: the one removed bas 
none, 
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Nos. 1 to 7 were found in a pyriform tomb; and Nos. 8 and 9 in 
another, with fragments of other chattiea, 

I think there seems a probability that some at least, if not all, of 
the ntensils which we find in these tombs were originally placed, not 
in, but over them, In almost every case traces of a pottery lid remain ; 
with the pyriform tombs this was an inverted chatty with a large head 
monlding on the rim. With the oblong tombs, a flat slab of earthen- 
ware has, I believe, covered them in every case: some of these have dis- 
appeared, but fragments are always found inside, Now, in some tombs, 
there is simply an accumulation of soil, which has broken through the 
lid by its weight, and in these, the contents are usually in good preser- 
vation, and not lying on the bottom, but scattered about the inside. 
In others again the tomb is filled with earth and large stones, and in 
these, the chatties nre usually broken, and the pieces are not on the 
bottom of the tomb, but are at different depths such as we would ex- 
pect them, if they had fallen in with the mass of earth and stones 
through the broken lid. If the tomb had been intentionally filled with 
earth, which is very unlikely, the people would have shown some dis- 
crimination in filling it, and not used blocks of stone for the purpose. 
Then, if the small chatties had been originally placed inside, we would 
find them all on the lowest surface of the earth which fills the tomb; 
but in no case are they all so. On one of the oblong tombs which I 
partially exposed, I found a piece of its flat lid remaining at one end, 
and resting on it were the remains of a few broken chatties. These 
would thus seem to have been placed over and not in the tomb: if this 
portion of the lid had been broken, the small chatties would have found 
their way inside as in other excavated examples. All these facts are 
confirmatory of the theory of a mound having once covered each tomb, 
The earthenware would resist the superincumbent weight for a time, 
but becoming cracked by the expansion and contraction of the sur- 
rounding earth, would give way, and a mass of earth would fall in, 
This again, would cause a hollow in the core or centre of the mound 
itself, and so hasten its being washed down by the weather. 

The first seven articles enumerated above, are exactly those which 
the ideas of those early people would suggest as necessary for the pro- 
viding of meat, drink and lights for the spirit of the deceased. In some 
parts of China this custom still prevails. They believe that the hills 
—which they use for burial places,—are inhabited by spirits which 
protect the graves of the dead. They therefore offer to them a sacrifice 
of food, wine, and incense or candles. The graves at Pallávaram are 
all either on the hills, or on the sloping ground immediately below them. 
This may have been the result of the ancient edict which forbade the 
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use of fertile land for burial; or it may have been that the same idea 
which the Hindús, along with other nations, have of the sacredness of 
the hills, induced them to choose such places for the deposit of their 
dead. The ancient Jews had such a belief; we see the Chinese and 
other nations have it; aud that such is not foreign to the traditions of 
the Hindüs is evinced by some of their finest carvings of deities and 
most sacred shrines being placed on the hills. The custom now-a-days 
of placing a pot of food at a grave may be the lingering traces of the 
earlier custom, Even with castes which bury their dead,—and, the 
evidences point to these relics being the work of an aboriginal people 
who nsed burial in preference to cremation, as the bones I found are 
not calcined—no custom of placing such a number of utensils seems to 
prevail now, nor do any of them use any such receptacle for the body. 
With such a conservative race as the Hindds, who take ages to change 
any of their customs, it seems a very sufficient reason for assigning these 
antiquities to a very early period iu the history of this country. 

These aticient burial-places in South India are known to the people 
by various names which indicate the belief that they are temples, and 
not places of sepulture, for example, Pandava kavil, or temple of the Pan- 
davas. It is curious that this should be tho same idea once firmly be- 
lieved in by Antiquaries in Europe, till dispelled by Fergusson, who 
conclusively proved that they could only be temples in the sense that 
they were shrines of the dead, and might be shrines of the votaries of 
ancestor worship. 


Megalithic remains at Perianatitam near Chingleput, 


These consist of some fine groups of kistvaens and stone-circles. 
On the Villiyin hill, there are three or four tombs; and on the northern 
face of the Vallari hill are from sixty to seventy examples, At least 
four classes of remains exist on the Villiyin hill; they are— 

(1.) Stone-circles, with kistvnens or dolmens in the centre, 

(2.) Circles, with no surface remains in the centre, 

(3.) Kistvaens or dolmens, withont circles, 

(4.) Pottery sarcophagi, without stone enclosures. 

The remains generally are much the same as the megalithic tombs 
at Pallávaram ; but whereas at thnt place only one or two examples of 
the dolmens—in the centre of circles—oceur, nt Perianattam a large 
number exists in almost complete preservation. Of the first class, above 
noted, over a dozen were noted. They are formed of a number of large 
stones laid together, roughly forming three sides of a square, leaving 
the fourth side open, aud the inside elear. — A large flat slab is laid over 
the top of these as a roof. Close around the central group is a pile of 
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smaller stones, gradually rising towards the centre in a sort of cairn 
or mound. Ata distance of a few feet from this first or inner circle is 
an outer concentric one, formed of blocks of stone, each stone about two 
or three feet in diameter; this outer ring encloses the tomb. Some of 
these stone-circles are quite complete, others have only a few of the 
central stones and outer circle remaining. A few stones from some of 
the circles had evidently been quite recently removed. 

The majority of the remains consists of those noted nnder class 2, 
Some of these circles are quite complete, without a stone out of place, and 
they have no trace of anything remnining or having been in the centre. 
If there had been dolmens in the centre, their removal would have dis- 
turbed some of the stones in the outer circle: but in numbers of cases I 
observed no displacement. Tho earth level inside the circle is some- 
times about two feet above the surrounding soil, forming a raised circu- 
lar platform of earth; this may be due to a mound having been inside 
the circle and gradunlly washed down. One of these had a circle of 27 
feet in dinmeter with 27 stones laid closely together: the inside level 
was 2 feet above the surrounding ground. 

Of class 3, there are a number of examples, For classification, 
they might be included under those of the first, for they are simply the 
kistvaens or dolmens with their surrounding circles either wholly or 
partially removed. One had nine large stones laid together, with a flat 
slab, 6 feet by 5 feet and a foot thick, laid on the top. 

Of class 4, only one partially complete example was scen projecting 
above the ground snrface, but broken pieces of thick pottery at different 
places shewed that others did or still do exist there. The one referred 
to, was almost identical with the pyriform tombs at Pallávaram, and 
measured 1 foot 6 inches in diameter and 2 feet in depth. It was badly 
cracked, and had only some broken pieces of earthenware and large 
stones in the earth inside. This tomb, and the megaliths occupy the 
same relative positions on the hill as do the same classes of remains at 
Pallávaram. The stone circles are on the knolls and higher slopes, and 
the earthen urns lower down at the very base of the hill. No indica- 
tions of the long earthenware coffins were observed, but it is quite pro- 
bable they may also exist here. 

An excavation was made in the centre of one of the simple stone 
circles, to ascertain what class of tomb it enclosed. The circle was in- 
complete, and without central dolmens. I only found two bones, and 
several broken pieces of emall chatties, The shaft was carried down 
to a depth of 4 feet, but nothing else wns found; these relics were 2 
feet from the surface. Other remains there may once have been, but 
possibly they havo been intentionally removed at one time or other ; 
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or it might point to there having been a tumulus or mound inside the 
circle, in which case the funeral urn would be close to the ground sur- 
face, and when the mound disappeared, the relics would go also. The 
fragments of pottery may be of service in a classification of such articles 
found nt other places: they are quite different from the chatties found 
in the Pallávaram earthenware sarcophagi; the pieces are moulded and 
have rude attempts at ornament. The contents of the Pallávaram tombs 
are all quite plain, and, with the exception of the crude notchings around 
the top of some of the larger tombs, there is no ornament of any sort : 
nor is there absolutely any on any of the small chatties yet found, As 
far as can be made out from these fragments, the outline also would seem 
to have differed from the others. The rim around the earthen sarcophagus 
seen at Perianattam, instead of being a bead-moulding as in some at 
Pallávaram, is moulded in a sort of spear-shaped section. 

Another circle, which had only one of the centre stones remaining, 
was examined ; but this had the appearance of having already been dug 
into at some previous time or other, and nothing was fonnd but broken 
pottery. Could time have been had for an examination of one of the 
complete kistvacus, some relics, no doubt, would have been revealed. 


MrGALITIHS AND EARTHENWARE BAmncOPHAGI AROUND MADUNA. 
Dadampatti. 


At Dadampatti, on the eastern outskirts of the village, are traces 
of about a dozen megalithic tombs. Some have been at one time or 
other partly excavated, probably for the treasure they were supposed to 
‘contain, or for the large slabs of stone of which they were formed. 
Those remaining show a large stone kist underground, formed of stone 
slabs on the top, sides and bottom. These have once on a time been 
enclosed by stone circles, but in only one case does this remain, and 
that, only partially. 

Close to these, a largo stone covered a round earthenware tomb. 
I removed the slab and came to the tomb itself at over 3 feet below the 
ground surface: it was shaped like the pyriform earthen tombs at Palla- 
varum, The semi-globular earthen lid, which had once covered it, and 
which would extend up to the stone slab on the surface, was broken, but 
a fow portions of it remained. Arranged around the outside of the rim 
was a series of chatties, but all broken; from the different fragments, 
there seem to have been about half a dozen of them: they were all very 
soft and brittle. One of a reddish material is shown in Plate XT, 
fig. 1. It is semi-globular, broken, 7} inches in diameter and 43 inches 
deep, with moulded rim and groove around the outside, Another was 
a portion of a black-glazed double-ringed stand for supporting the other 
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(Pl. XI, fig. 2). It is a fragment only, but the production of the curves 
gives a diameter of 71 inches with a depth of 2}; similar articles com- 
plete are shown in figs. 60, 61. Another fragment (fig. 3) is pear- 
shaped, of a thin material, red below, but black inside, and also black 
on the exterior where the rim had been; another of the same kind, more 
complete, is shown by fig. 27. The tomb had a bead-moulded rim; and 
the portions of the cover which remained, overlapped it by 10 inches; the 
edge of the cover rim was plain without moulding. I cleared the inside, 
and found a few bones and an iron spear head (fig. 4). The ground 
around the exterior was extremely hard, and in digging it out—at 6 feet 
from the surface—the men turned out a large frog, which had been em- 
bedded in the solid clay. The animal had a semi-transparent look, aud 
died a few minutes after being brought to light. 

Mr. Turner found a similar tomb at Paravai, the contents of which 
were some bones and chatties (figs. 5 to 8) and a large number of beads, 
Fig. 5 is a fragment of a ring-stand, similar to figs. 2, 60 nnd 61, it is 
black-glazed,* 41 inches in diameter, and 21 inches deep. Fig. 6 is a chatti 
of a reddish colour, 6} inches deep, and 7 inches at the widest diameter, 
Fig, 7 is a chatti; brownish red, slightly mottled with dark spots, and 
glazed; moulded rim; notched ornament round body of pot; 8 inches 
deep, and 9 inches in diameter. Fig. 8 isa chatti ; reddish colour ; slight- 
ly different in shape from the above; no ornament ; 6 inches deep and 
6 inches in diameter. The beads found in this are peculiar and inter- 
esting. Some are of a reddish semi-transparent material, with milky 
streaks through them ; a few are of a greenish hue, and others of white 
crystal; most of them have a design in white inlaid work, the lines 
seeming to have been graved on the surface, and the white enamel filled in. 
These are important, among other respects, in that they resemble beads 
found at the seven Pagodas. Sir Walter Elliot states,f that such 
articles have been picked up near some mounds there. Mr, Loventhal 
of Vellore showed me a number he had collected himself. The mounds, 
referred to, were supposed to cover remains of buildings, but excava- 
tions revealed nothing in the shape of masonry. From a comparison of 
the bends from the seven Pagodas with those found in the Madura tomb, 
I am convinced the former came from burial places also, which would 
explain the absence of buildings expected by the excavators. The other 
articles mentioned as being found by Sir Walter Elliot seem to com- 
pletely confirm this theory. 

A few of the most typical of the beads from the Paravai tomb are 
illustrated in Plate X, fig. 3. Those marked a are red, b are red or 


* See further remarks on this “ glazo " or gloas. 
t Carr's Seren Pagodas, p. 119, 
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various shades, c is red with white streaks, d is green, and e are red 
crystals, 


These seem to be rather unusual, for I found none in any of the 
tombs I examined. 

Another tomb removed from Paravai to Madura, was opened by 
myself, Inside were a quantity of human bones, evidently those of a 
large-sized person. An unusually large number of utensils were also 
found, fifteen in all. (Pl. XI, figs. 9 to 23.) 

Figs. 9 to l4 are bowl-shaped, with a double curvature on the 
body. "They have, as all the others, a alight glaze, and are of a rich red 
colour speckled with black spots, They wary in size from 52 inches 
to 6} inches in diameter, by 21 inches to 31 inches deep. 

Figs. 15 to 21 are also bowl-shaped ; but, with the exception of fig. 
18, which has a slight hollow round its outer upper surface, are of a 
plain convex curve. "They are black inside, and black on the upper sur- 
face of the exterior, merging into red on the under side. They vary in 
size from 6j to 8) inches in diameter, by 4 to 24 inches deep. 

Fig. 22 is a chatti, similar to fig. 7 ; 8 inches in diameter and 74 
inches deep. 

Fig. 23 is a small vessel, somi-egg-shaped ; broken. It is black in- 
side, and on the exterior has the beautiful merging of the two colours, 
black and red, so characteristic of the pottery found in this neighbour- 
hood ; 5 inches in diameter and 4} inches deep. 


Paravai. 


At Paravai the tombs are of earthenware, pyriform-shaped. They 
occupy à level piece of waste land to the east of the village. A great 
many appear above the soil, covering an area of several acres. I ex- 
cavated one, and found it to be completely filled with hard compact 
earth and stones; there was neither trace of bones nor chatties, not even 
a fragment: the interior was coated with lime. Probably it may have 
been emptied at some previous time or other. 

Another I excavated, and found a number of bones and a skull, the 
latter being very nearly perfect (lower right of Plate XI), and two small 
broken vessels (figs. 24, 25). The bone forming the skull mostly remains 
iu position, and the other broken fragments could, I doubt not, be fitted 
on: it is in very good preservation. 
| Fig. 24 is bowl-shaped ; black inside, and black and red outside : 53 
inches in diameter and 2} inches deep. 

Fig. 25 is similar to fig. 23, 

The last tomb examined here was perfectly complete, with cover in 
position. The tomb and cover were cracked in different places, but no 
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piece was out of place. The contents might therefore be expected to be 
complete. The cracks were sufficiently wide to admit of soil finding its 
way inside along with moisture. This tomb and others I have since 
examined, perfectly corroborate the theory I previously advanced ina 
report to Government, that all such tombs as these seemed to have had 
a lid on the top. I find also on comparing their proportions, that those 
pyriform tombs nt Pallávaram are all broken off nearly midway down 
their original depth. This may have been the result of their having 
been placed half their depth in the earth (sce Pl. X, fig. 4), the upper 
portion above the ground level being covered with a mound. As the " 
mound was washed down, the portion of the tomb above the ground 
level would disappear also. We might account for others remaining 
perfect, with their covers complete, through having—tombh and mound— 
been placed in 4 hollow depression in the ground. The tumulus 
silting-down would not disperse, but remain and fil up the hollow 
" ground. Inthese burial-places, a considerable silting-down has undoub- 
tedly been in progress since the time they were first used; for, 
though they now mostly present a uniformly level appearance, tombs 
at one place may be several feet below the present surface, while at 
others the broken middle circumference of a tomb only appears. This 
would argue irregularity of the ancient surface. The contents of the 
tomb referred to above were four articles and other fragments of glazed 
earthenware (Pl. XI, figs. 26 to 29), and a large quantity of crumbling 
human bones, all embedded in loose fine-grained earth. 
Fig. 26 is a large bowl-shnped vessel, 10} inches in diameter by 5 
inches deep; black inside, black and red on the exterior; with rim 
mould externally and internally. It is the only one of its class found 
among all the examples I examined. 
Fig. 27 is a conical-shaped vessel, 6 inches in diameter by 6} inches 
deep; colour, black and red. 
Fig. 28 is cup-shaped, 4} inches in diameter and 5 inches deep; 
black inside, and black and red outside. On the black surface, next the 
rim, is a peculiar attempt at ornament, met with on n few of the articles 
found in this district; I have as yet seen it nowhere else. It seoms to 
have been put on in another colour, and this, coming off, has left a dull 
mark on the glazed surface. Some portions of the colour still adhere, e 
and it appears of a whitish tinge. The marks are shown as small spots 
or short lines, arranged in groups of seven curved concentric lines, point- 
ing dingonally downwards from the rim. (See Plate X, fig. 5.) 
Fig. 29 is a large chatti, 8} inches in diameter and depth; colour 
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Anapanádí. 


The tombs at Annpanádi, on the south-east outskirts of Madura, 
are all of earthenware and pyriform in shape; they stand in a piece of 
waste ground to the east of the villazo. The ground in its extent and 
general appearance exactly resembles that at Paravai, The tombs ap- 
pear above the ground singly and in groups. They vary considerably 
in size. One, which I dug out and removed, contained the bones of a 
child. It measures 1 foot 24 inches iu diameter, by 1 foot 7 inches deep. 
Others I saw, evidently broken off about their middle cirenmference, 
measured 8 feet 6 inches in dinmeter. These were the largest of any. 
All these were of a coarse red earthenware material, of a very different 
clay from the finely-grained light material of the enclosed smaller 
articles. Some few tombs, however, always small, which I noticed most 
particularly at this place, were made of a thin black and red glazed 
earthenware like that of the small vessels, about three-sixteenths of an 
inch thick. This species of tomb was comparatively limited in number ; 
they were evidently used by a superior class, and—from the bones 
found inside— seemingly by females. One of this latter form of tomb, 
on examination, was found to contain three nicely-shaped little vessels. 
(Plate XI, figs. 30 to 32). 

Fig. 30, small pear-shaped lota, 2} inches in diameter and 2 inches 
deep ; colour, black inside, black and red outside, 

Fig. 31, small-necked chatty, with painted bottom ; 3} inches in 
diameter and depth; colour, black and red, 

Fig. 32, double ring or stand, probably for fig. 31; 3j inches in 
diameter and 17 inches deep; colour, black. 

A tomb of the more ordinary earthenware I next dug ont, remained 
with its glóbular cover complete. It measured 8 feet in diameter, and 
4 feet deep including the lid. As usual, it was cracked in different 
places. The expansion and contraction of the moist earth which had 
found its way inside through the cracks could hardly leave it otherwise. 
It stood deep in the ground, with none others appearing on the surface 
within a considerable distance of it. In this I found one solitary vessel 
(Fig. 33) 41 inches in diameter and 5 inches deep, similar in shape to 
Fig. put cuu were no other fragments, and as the tomb was complete, 
none could have previously been taken out. Very different is this from 
the fifteen articles found in the one from Paravai (with figs. 9 to 23). 
Doubtless there were reasons for the difference—perhaps the poverty or 
wealth of the deceased, his surviving family, or some custom peculiar to 
these people. This one may have been the last of his family; the grave 
was apart from the others and buried deeply in the ground. In this 


one, I found a skull with some of the bone remaining; and the rest in 
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almost perfect outline, through having been filled in with the clayey 
soil, Its outline should be of importance in pointing to the class of 
people who originated these remains, The bones of the skeleton are 
large-sized, and evidently those of a person over the ordinary height, 
The proportions of these and most others found in the ordinnry-sixed 
tombs should, I am afraid, throw some discredit on the popular native 
legend, that people lived to a great age, shrunk into pigzmies, and were 
then so buried, "This fiction seems to be very general, for I heard it 
related by people at all these places I visited. None of the bones, found 
in any of these graves, were calcined. In another tomb, of thick carthen- 
ware, I found some bones and three vessels, besides broken fragments 
of others. (Figs. 34 to 36.) 

Fig. 34, a necked chatti, 5} inches in diameter and 4} inches deep ; 
colour, black and red. 

Fig. 35, similar to figs. 28 to 33; 52 inches in diameter and 4} 
inches deep; colour, black and red. 

Pig. 36, semi-oval vessel, 5 inches in diameter and 3} inches deep ; 
colour, black and red, 

In a broken specimen of one of the small sarcophagi—of thin fine 
glazed material—four articles were found (figs. 37 to 40). It was about 
18 inches high and was simply an enlarged example of fig. 27, with a 
series of grooves on the outer surface, parallel to and near the rim. 

Fig. $7 is a small cup-shaped vessel, 4} inches in diameter, and 3} 
inches deep; colour, blackandred. It has the peculiar dotted, diagonal- 
lined ornament I previously remarked in fig. 28; in this case the groups 
are of four lines each. 

Fig. 38, a necked chatti, 5} inches in diameter and 4} inches high, 
colour red. ` 

Fig. 39, similar to fig. 36; colour, black and red. 

Fig. 40, small bowl-shaped vessel, 5j inches in diameter and 2! 
deep; colour, black and red. 

In some fragments close to the tomb, in which were the above, I 
found a small semi-globular pot nearly complete ; size, 4 inches in dia- 
meter and 3 inches deep: colour, black and red, with the ornament on 
the black, before described. The small tomb found at this place, and 
which I removed complete to Madras, was opened af y return. 
Removing the soil, I found fragmenta of two small chatties, and also 
figs. 42, 43 and 62. 

Fig. 42 is a small cup-shaped article, 3} inches in diameter and 
depth; colour, black and red, 

Fig. 43, a small-necked chatti, 7 inches in diameter and 51 inches 
deep. Its colour is red, but on one side is an irregular patch of glazed 
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black colour, similar to that on others described. Tt would seem as if 
Some of the organic substance which causes the black had been un- 
intentionally mixed with the red clay, out of which the chatti had been 
made; or it may be due to the burning, as [ shall note further on. 

Fig. 62, a small semi-egg-shaped cup, 4] inches in diameter, and 
3} inches deep: colour, black and red. It is similar in shape to one I 
found at Pallávaram ; this other has no glaze, however. In addition to 
these, I found a number of bones and a skull. The skull had been some- 
what crushed against the inside by the chatties, but I was able to remove 
it in as complete a condition as it was found. Its bone lining is very 
thin. It is shown at the left foot of plate XI. The bones —as were to be 
expected from the size of the tomb—are small-sized, and those of a child, 
The tomb itself is shown—reversed —in the upper centre of plate XI. 

Figs. 4& to 6lare articles previously collected from various tombs 
at Paravai by Mr. Bartells, Inspector of Police. 

Fig. 44, à small bowl-shaped vessel, 51 inches 3 in diameter, 1} inches 
deep; colour, black and red. 

Fig. 45, a lid with moulded handle on top; 5} inches in diameter 
and 4 inches high; colour, black. It is very similar to another I fonnd 
at Pallávaram.* The checked rim for fitting the top of the vessel, which 
they were intended to cover, is the same in both cases. This one is 
slightly higher in proportion to its diameter than the other. 

Fic. 46, n double-curved bowl, with moulded rim ; 5} inches in 
diameter and 2 inches deep; colour, black and red. 

Fig. 47, a bowl, 5} inches in diameter, and 2} inches deep; colour, 
black and red, 

Fig. 48, a bowl, 63 inches in diameter, 3 inches deep; colour, same. 

Fig. 49, a bowl, 61 inches in diameter, 2} inches deep ; colour, same, 

Fig. 50, fragment of n similar vessel: colour, same. 

Fig. 51, bowl, 6 inches in diameter, 21 inches deep; colour, same. 

Fig. 52, bowl, 5} inches in diameter, 2 inches deep; colour, same. 

Fig. 53, a very small vessel, 24 inches in diameter and 13 inches 
deep; colour, black: is of a heavier material than the others. 

Fig. 54, a small double-curved vessel, similar to, but larger than 
Fig. 53; 4 inches in diameter, 1j inches deep. 

Fig. 55, a small double-curved vessel, similar to, but larger than 
Fig. 53; 4 inches in diameter, 1 inch deep. 

Fig. 56, a small lots, similar to Fig. 30; 3j inches in diameter and 
2? inches deep; colour, black. 

Fig. 57, cup-shaped vessel, 3} inches in diameter, 21 inches deep; 
colour, black and red. The material is particularly thin and light. 


© See No, 7 under description of articles found at Pallavaran, 
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Fig. 58, semi-eee-shaped cup, similar to Figs, 23, 36 and 39; 44 
inches in diameter, 4 inches deep; colour, black and red. 

Fig. 59, double-moulded ring stand, with necking between the rings 
pierced through ; 4% inches in diameter, 21 inches deep; colour, black, 
The surfaces are all smooth, black and glazed, with the exception of tho 
under inner surface, which has been left rough, and wants the glaze. 

Fig. 60, Do, Do., but larger, with the ring opening wider, 5} inches 
in diameter and 2} inches deep; colour, black. 

Fig. 61, Do. Do., 6; inches in diameter, 2? inches deep; colour, 
black. | 

The two preceding articles are complete examples of the fragments, 
Figs. 2 and 5. 

One striking peculinrity in all these articles is the surface glaze, if 
it might be so called. It might be more properly deseribed as a gloss, 
ns it has little or no hnrdness or brittleness, but has more the nppeare- 
ance of polish on wood-work or horn. It might be the result of some 
organic matter in the clay, or probably may have been put on the sur- 
face only. "This latter hypothesis finds credence for instance in Fig. 59, 
where the material is black throughout. The portions intended to be 
seen when the vessel was in use, 1. e., the top and exterior, are smooth 
and glazed, while the bottom side has been left rough by the potter, and 
is unglazed, In one fragment, the outside is the usual black and red 
glaze, while the inside is dull black. A slight portion of the inner upper 
surface has the glaze, and it has exactly the streaked appearance of 
having been laid on with a brush or rubbed with some material till 
polished,—almost certainly the latter. Had the glaze been cansed by 
some material in the clay, it would have appeared eqnally on all sides. 
I showed one of these to Dr. Wilson, of the Presidency College, who 
thought. it was not a true glaze. One other peculiarity is the difference 
in colour of material in the same vessel, One fragment shews this per- 
fectly—the black, the full thickness at the top, tapering down towards 
the bottom centre of the inside, where its thickness is a mere line; 
while the red is thickest on the bottom, thinning up the outside, till it 
fades into the black at two-thirds of the height, (see plate X, fig. 6). 
This may be due to different clays, but it would be difficult to run the one 
into the other as shown on the section. If different, the red clay 
would be first turned on the wheel, the black afterwards gradually added 
to the upper surfaces. The most probable hypothesis, however, is, that 
there is simply the one clay, and the different colours are due to the 


degree of heat applied in the burning. In the large terra cotta images 


go common in certain districts, the material used in burning was straw ; 


- 


with this they were stuffed, and the fire applied left the inside a perfect. 
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black, and the outside red. Straw is commonly used for the burning of 
some potter's work,and it may possibly have been used for those now under 
notice, Most of these articles are either round or pointed on the bottom, 
and, if kept upright in the kiln, would require a support to steady them. 

If so, they might have been placed in the kiln in some sort of soil or clay 
bed; this would partially protect the lower portion of their outer sur- 
face from the heat. The fire in burning would play freely on the inner 
exposed surface and the upper outer surface; these would thus be snb- 
jected to a more intense heat than the partinlly-protected bottom. 
Burned in this way, a certain heat would give the red colour, and a 
greater would burn black ; the exact proportion of heat would leave the 
bottom red, the other Hanis-sirpossd portions black, as we now find them. 
One chatti already referred to (PI. XI, fig. 43) would seem to bear out this 
theory. It is a red colour almost throughout, with two small portions 
of the upper surface showing black blotches. It appears as if the heat 
had not been sufficiently intense to fully blacken the top, and the fire had 
been banked or gone out, just as the black was beginning to appear, or 
before the temperature had been sufficiently high to give it the required 
shades. In regard to this matter I made inquiries of some native pot- 
ters in Madras, as to the black and red colours and glazing of the pot- 
tery. Ishowed them a specimen, nnd nsked if they could explain the 
colours and glazing, and produce something like it. I was told they 
could do so, and that the black colour was caused by a nut robbed on 
the surface; a greater or less coating of the nutty substance giving a 
more or less thickness of black in one material, hence the merging of 
the black into the red.* The glaze was snid to be produced by a species 
of nut likewise rubbed on the surface, and a certain degree of fineness 
could be given by burning the material with paddy husks or seed chaff. 
To test these statements, I asked a man to come and make a piece of 
pottery before me, which should have all the peculiarities of that from 
Madura. He offered to come, and did come, but I regret the wetness of 
the weather prevented his attempting it, 

I have since been favoured by Government with the loan of a pam- 
phletf on some investigations conducted in the Salem District. Men- 
tion is therein made of red, and also black pottery ;$ some are said to 
have been black outside and red inside, and vise versed; but it is not 
clearly stated, if the two colours occur on one side of the same piece of 
pottery, as in the Madura examples. They had a glossy surface, and 
some were “ ornamented with transverse lines " similar, I presume, to 


© Jb. 
+ Report on Tumuli in the Salem District, by the Rev. Mr. Philips, 1872, 


1 Ib, p. 5, paragraph I, 1, 
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those from Madura. A few were submitted to Dr. Hunter, then in 
charge of the School of Arts at Madras. His opinion on the “ glaze " 
or “ gloss " was that “the surface is not glazed, but is merely polished 
by rubbing it with the juice of Toothee or Abatilon Indicum, a mucil- 
aginous juice, somewhat like gum, that is used by the natives nt the 
present day to give a gloss to black earthenware. The surface can be 
scratched with a knife, though it resists water. After rubbing the sur- 
face with the juice, the vessel is ngain fired, and a species of smear is 
thus produced which resists acids and water....... " " Another method 
of producing a smear is in use in India, viz., rubbing the vessel with 
mica ground in water, and exposing it to heat.” This last method may, 
I believe, very possibly have been adopted in Madura, for most of the 
articles show small pieces of mica adhering to various parts of the sur- 
face. The beads found in these Salem tumuli would seem—from the 
description Dr. Hunter gives* of them—to also resemble those before 
mentioned. He says: “They are made of carnelian, ornamented with a 
pure white enamel of considerable thickness, which has been let into the 
stone by grinding the pattern, filling in probably with oxide of tin and 
exposing to heat. The enamel is very hard, cannot be touched with a 
knife, and is not acted on bya strong nitric acid. The small beads are 
made of white carnelian and icespar,”’ 

No description of the designs engraved on the surfaces is given,t 
so I cannot compare them in this respect; but the material and method 
of inserting the enamel would seem to have been the same in both cases. 
The large urns excavated at Salem were of the common round kind, and 
many swords and other iron weapons were found in the tombs. They 
had thus probably been used by warriors or hunters. In only one of 
the Madura examples, at Dadampatti, did I find a portion of an iron 
sword. The absence of such weapons from their sepulchres would thus 
seem to show that the people in these parts of Madura had been a pas- 
toral race. 


MgGALITHIC REMAINS NEAR KODAIKANAL. 
Palmi Hills Kistvaens. 


There are quite a number of groups of kistvaens scattered about 
the sides of the valley west from the Perumál Peak; these have been 
generally noticed in Mr. Sewell's Topographical Lists cf Antiquities 
(Volume I, p. 288). In company with Mr. Turner, I visited one, which 
had been referred to by Bishop Caldwell. It is known as Arasi Parai, 


" Th, p. 6, pera, Il, 3. 
+ They may probably be in the photographs, but the copy Thad did not have 
these. 
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is about 3,500 feet lower than Kodaikanal, and stands on a level outcrop 
of rock midway up the east side of the valley west from Perumal hill. 
It consists of a group of kistvaens, enclosed by a regularly-bnilt ma- 
sonry basement, measuring about 42 feet square. The stones forming 
the square are rough blocks, square-dressed on the exterior and fitted 
together without mortar. Many of them have fallen out of position, 
and the blocks lie heaped up outside; bnt the square can still be dis- 
tinctly traced. The soil is only a few inches in depth, and the walls 
have been built on the solid rock. Inside the enclosure are a number of 
kistvaens, in various stages of preservation—placed regularly side by 
side. These are formed by four upright slabs resting on the rock, with 
a large slab laid on the top. The kists and the rest of the space in the 
square enclosure have been filled up to the depth of a few feet with earth 
nnd stones. The remains stand north-east and south-west. We ex- 
amined a few of them, but found nothing but small pieces of broken 
pottery; they seem all to have been rifled at some previous time or 
other; I heard that some others in the vicinity had lately been privately 
opened, and beads found inside. The side stones of the tombs stand 
generally in proper position, but the top slabs are very dilapidated, and 
one—that in the west corner—has evidently been lifted bodily, and 
thrown outside. The slab lies in a position where it could by no possi- 
bility have fallen naturally ; this does not, however, seem to have been 
done at all recently. The state of this group is one of general ruin. 

A mile to the north of the previons one, and a few yards down from 
the path, is another fine group of kistvaens in very complete preservn- 
tion. lt was first discovered by Mr. Turner. This has also the same 
peculiarity of a square enclosing basement. Being built on a ve 
decided slope of rock, and the stones of the basement not placed verti- 
cally, but at right angles to the rock surface, many of them have fallen 
out of position, On the north side, most of the stones of the wall have 
fallen out of place and rolled partly down the hill. The kistwaens 
themselves lie over at the same angle, but stand complete, with the top 
slabs in their proper positions. Some of these are very large, and one 
of them must weigh at least five tons. The position of this group is 
different from the other, standing north-west by south-east., It has not 
been altogether free from attempts at destruction, for one slab, at the 
west corner, has a piece four feet by two feet broken out of it by crow- 
bars, the marks of which are distinctly visible. Some one had evi- 
dently tried to throw the stone out of position, but it being too heavy, 
they had commenced to break it up. When we saw it, it was in rather 
à dangerous position, for the side stone had been removed; I therefore 
placed some stone supports under it. The attempted destruction may 
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have taken place many years ago, when the roadway was being con- 
structed, or it mny have been through natives seurching for treasure, 
The contents of this have, at one time or other, been cleared out, and 
we only found a few pieces of broken pottery. These were interesting, 
however, in that they shewed the peculiar black and red glazed colours 
of the pottery found in the plains near Madura. If this does not show 
that these megaliths were erected by migratory sections of the tribes 
who used the others on the plains, it would at least prove they must 
have had some connexion with them, when they used the same kinda 
of pottery. It is curions that this should have been so; the one class 
of megalithic remains have an enclosure of stone circles whereas the 
others are erected in a square enclosure. 

The square built basement of these kistvaens is a peculiarity in its 
way, and is but one of the many varieties of megalithic remains, per- 
taining to different parts of the conntry. Cromlechs and dolmens nre 
found, with slight variations in their chpracter, all the world over; and 
it is also interesting to find that funeral jars, seemingly such as these 
we have lately been examining, are found in other countries besides 
India. Between Carthagena and Almeria, the remains of a pre-historic 
colony have lately been found, which are believed to have been inhabi- 
ted by some unknown race previous to the Aryans. Numbers of utensils, 
ornaments, and arms have been found, some without trace of metal, and 
others in stone, iron, and bronze, Remains of bodies were found buried 
in large jars and in tiled square enclosures. This in Spain; and in 
Africa also, an aboriginal tribe—iu Taveta—have burial customs which 
are similar in some respects to those remaining in India. From a recent 
traveller and explorer* we learn that ** after death the body is buried in 
n sitting posture, the left arm resting on the knee, and the head sup- 
ported by the hand, the contrary arm and hand being used by the 
women. When they have remained sufficiently long to be reduced to 
skeletons, the skulls of the man and his chief wife are taken out, and 
placed in deep, oval-shaped pots. These are laid on their sides at the 
base of dracsena trees in the centre of his plantation, where in the 
shape of good spirits they keep watch and ward over the welfare of 
the crops.” 

When we find cromlechs, stone circles, and other megalithic remains 
in different parts of the world, presenting a wonderful similarity in 
design and arrangement to each other, it would argue cither a wander- 
ing tribe in early periods of ancient society, or different races having 
connexion with each other. We find in India megalithic and various 
forms of earthenware receptacles for the dead, which bave evidently 


* Thomson, Through Marai Land, 3rd ition, 1885, P. 110, 
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been used contemporaneously with each other. The probability there- 
fore is, that these earthen tombs may perhaps be ns widespread ns the 
megaliths are known to be. Those buried in these ancient Indian jars 
could only have been placed in a sitting posture, similar to that prac- 
tised by certain modern burying castes. Tt is certainly curions to find 
the same jars and a similar custom at the present day in Africa. A 
wider investigation might reveal a more widespread practice still pre- 
vailing in other countries. 








The Mother of Jahángír.—By Mandmanord&pnydva Kawim(A SHYÁMAL 
Dís, M. R. A. S., F. R. H. S, Court Poet und Historian, Udaipur. 
Translated from the Hindi by Bánó Rámu Praskp. 


“It is curious that there should be any uncertainty about the name 
and family of Jahángir's mother," is the opening line of a paper by 
H. Beveridge, Esq, C. S., published in the Bengal Asiatic Society's 
Journal, No. 3 for 1857, page 164. 

A careful perusal of the paper, instead of removing the uncertainty, 
gives rise to several fresh doubts and suspicions, which shall be treated 
in this paper, in the order inwhich they occur. 

Q. 1. Was Jahángir's mother a Hindú lady ? 

This question must be answered in the affirmative, and of this 
reply proofs are given below. 

Q. 2. Was ignorance or prejudice the reason why the Muham- 
madan historians did not record the name of Jahángír's mother ? 

There should be no wonder if they were guided by religious or 
national prejudice in withholding her name from their works, few of 
which are totally free from prejudice—a fact that needs no confirmation. 

Q. 3. Wasa Jodh Bái Jahángír's mother ? 

No. The only lady of Jodh'pur wedded to Akbar (Jahdngir’s 
father) was Rukmáwatí, the daughter of Rao Mall Dev by his concubine® 
Tipá, She had been given away in marriage to Akbar by Chandra 
Sen, the son of Mall Dev; and she had no issue, 

Another Jodh'pur princess Mán'mati, the daughter of Motá Raja 
Udai Singh, was married in the Samvat year 1645 (A. D. 1588) to 
Jabángir himself, who named her Jagat Gosíyin or ‘ Mistress of the 
World.’ Prince Khurram, afterwards the emperor Sháh Jahán, was 
born of her. 


* Tho Hindú Rájéís had no soruplo in giving away girls of illegitimate birth 
in marriage to the Muhammadan emperors, who had not the least objection to 
ncoepting matches of this nature, 
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Q. 4. Was a sister of Pahár Khán, uncle of Raja Mán Singh and 
a brother of Bhag'wán Das, the mother of Jahangir ? 

No. I second the statement of my learned friend Mr. Beveridge, 
that, granting a sister of Pahár Khán was in Akbar's haram, she was 
not Jahingir’s mother. 

Then, as regards Pahár Khán himself, Raja Bhag'wán Das (of 
Jaipur) had no brother of that name, as none of the eight sons of 
the latter's father, Raji Bhár* Mall, bore it. Perhaps by the word 
brother, Jahaugir meant only a relative; as relatives of the Ráj'püta, 
removed even by ten generations, are called brothers. 

Q. 5. Was Jahángir'"s mother (a) the daughter or (b) the grand- 
daughter of Bhár Mall ? 

(a) Jahángir's mother was the elder daughter of Raji Bhár Mall 
Kachhwáhá of Amber (Jaipur). She had been married to Akbar, ac- 
cording to Abu-l-Fazl,f at Sámbhar in H. 969 (A. D. 1562). 

Like Abu-l-Fazl, the other Muhammadan authors have, through 
prejudice, omitted the name of this lady in their narrative of Jahángir's 
birth. 

But Munshi Sujin Hái who is considered a reliable authority by 
the Persinn authors, and most likely derived the information relating 
to Jahángir's birth from the contemporaries of Akbar and Jahángir, 
plainly says in his KAhuldsatu-t-Tawárikh.? that Jahángir was born of 
the daughter of Ráji Bhár Mall Kachhwáhá, in H. 977 (A. D. 1570), 
which is also the uniform statement of the Mirdt-i-Ajftab Numa,§ the 
Siyaru-l-Mutakhirin,|| and the Türíkh-i-Rashídu-d-dín Hhant.{ The 
historians of Ráj'pütáná likewise agree in stating Jahángir to have been 
born of an Amber princess. 

(b) The granddaughter of Bhár Mall (and daughter of Bhaz'wán 
Dis) was married to prince Jahángir, and their nuptials were celebrated 
with great pomp and splendour by Akbar. Prince Khusrau was the 
result of the union. 

Jahángir writes in his Memoirs that, when this Begam committed 
suicide by swallowing a dose of opium at Alláhábád, he married another 


* In the paper ander discussion the form Bihdrf Mall is on error. Trans. F 
[What proof is there for this statement P Ep.] 
+ Akbarnámna, Vol. Il, p. 198. The page in the Bib. Ind, edition is 157, 
f MSS. p.221. Written in the 40th year of 'Xlamgír's reign H. 1107 (A. D. 
| : MSS. p. 216. Written in the 45th year of Shih 'Alam IL's reign, H. 1225 
$ (A. D. 1811), by Sháh Nawáz Khán Háshimí of Delhi. è. | 
i Luck. Ed. p. 116. Written in H. 1195 (A. D. 1781) by Manshi Sayyid Ghulám 
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Jaipur princess, the daughter of Jagat Singh (son of Mán Singh and 
grandson of Bhag'wán Das). 

Q. 6. Jahángir's mother was not a Hindú lady, but a Muham- 
madan, the widow of Bairám Khan. 

This affirmation is contradicted by the statements made in answor- 
ing the last question. 

The widow of Bairám Khán, named Salimah Sultan Begam, was 
a very intelligent lady, possessing many virtues and accomplishments ;* 
she had certaiuly been married to Akbar, and was the most distinguished 
of his wives, as Mr. Beveridge says, and commanded the respect of all 
the ladies in the zanána : but the lady, who had the honour of giving 
birth to Jahangir, was a Jaipur princess—a princess, Hindú by origin.t 

Q. 7. Was Núr Jahán entrusted by Jahángir to Ragiyyah Begam 
or to Salimah Sultán ? 

Núr Jahán, when brought to Court after the assassination of her 
husband Sher Afgan, was kept in the charge of Rugiyyah Begam (the 
daughter of Mirzá Hindál, one of Bábar's sons), the Begam of Akbar, 
next to Salimah Sultán in respect. 

Q. 8. Is the word Hugiyyah or raqabah in the Iqbálnáma ? 

The Iqbálnámaf has the word Rugiyyah, the name of the daughter 
of Khalifah 'Ali, cousin and son-in-law of the Prophet—which being 
regarded as a blessed one, is given by the Moslems to their daughters. 

The word ragabah§ would make no sense in the passage in question, 

Q. 9. What is the correct meaning of the words wálidah sabab-i- 
khesh ? 

This expression does not mean “own mother," but a lady regarded 
as a mother for some reason (sabab). 

Q. 10. What authority is there for the statement that Salímah 
had adopted Jahángir, after his own mother's death ? 

Salimah Sultán was considered the guardian of Akbar's zanána, 
and all the children of Akbar and Jahángir were tended by hor: it was 
for this very reason that she mediated on Jahángir's behalf, when he 
had fallen out with Akbar, and brought him to Court from Alláhábád. 
Jahángir regarded her as his mother, and she in turn looked upon 


* Tho Mirát-i-'Xlam and tho Tárékh-i- Khuwrshíd Jdhf give tho dotaila of hor noble 
attributes. Her metrical compositions were signed MaAff (hidden, anonymous), 

+ It was impossible that a Hindàá lady could, when married to a Muhammadan 
king, continue a Hindú, at least in the eyes of the Hindås; in that sense, it can 
be said that Jahángír's mother was not a Hindú lady. "Trans. 

f Lucknow Ed. 1870, p. 529. 

$ Evidently thoro is a misprint in the Bib. Iud. Ed., oe lettor 4s having loat 


a dot, wo read raqabah ( #9 ), instead of rugiyyah ( —— ). Trans, 


J 
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him as her son. But it should be borne in mind that there was no system 
of adopting children among the Muhammadans, if the word adoption is 
taken in its legal sense. 

Q. 11. Can there be any doubt that Salimah was J ahángir'a 
mother P? 

Salimah was only a step-mother of Jahángir. His own mother was 
the daughter of Bhár Mall.* 

Q. 12. Was Sháhzáda Khánam, the daughter of Salimah Sultán, 
Jahángir's full sister ? 

As Salimah Sultán was not Jahángir's own mother, her daughter a 
was not his full sister. 

Before concluding this paper, I must criticise a statement of Abu-l- 
Fazl implying flattery to the Muhammadan emperors. He says that, 
& certain Hindi Raja offered his daughter in marriage to the emperor 
Akbar, beseeching His Majesty to honour him, by keeping her in his 
haram. 

This statement is totally incorrect. The Hindi Rájás did not 
give away their daughters voluntarily to the Muhammadan emperors; 
the origin of the practice is given in the following paragraphs.+ 

When Humáyün bad been expelled from India by the Pathan 
Sher Shah Súr, and in his flight reached Tran, he was taken to task 
by the Persian king T'ahmásp, that he could not have lost hia hold on 
India, had he been prudent enough to have contracted marriagre-ties 
with the Hindú Rájás, as Bábar bad done. In that case, he said, the 
Hindú Rájás would have assisted him in times of need. 

Humáyün perceived the value of the important political dodge 
suggested by Tahmásp, and was determined to act up to its very letter, 
on his return to Indin, but he died no sooner than he returned. 

His son Akbar was fully alive to the advantages likely to accrue 
by adopting such a policy; and once he told Raja Bhár Mall, that the 
relatives of the Imperial family, equal to them in rank and nobility, had 
been left in 'Turkístán, and it wonld be a good thing if the Hindú 
Rájás, belonging to ancient independent royal families, were to contract 
marriage relationship with the imperial household. 

Rájá Bhár Mall, looking upon it as objectionable, on religious grounds, 
for Hindú Rájás to marry Muhammadan princesses, preferred the alter- 
native of giving his daughter to the emperor in marriage, as stated by 
Sujáu Rai.t 

* Vide ante Q. 5. 

t [It wonld be interesting to know tho Kavirij's authority for his statements in 
those paragraphs regarding 'Tahmásp's advice and Humáyün's nnd Akbar's attitude 
towards it. Ep.) 

f Seo Q. 5 of this paper, 2 
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In his Memoirs, Jahángir says that he solicited the hand of the 
daughter of Jagat Singh Kachhwáhá, son to Rájá Mán Singh of 
Jaipur, but his suit having been rejected by Ráo Bhoj of Bandi, the - 
girl's maternal grandfather, he bad a mind to return from Kábul to 
India, to punish the Ráo for his insolence, who, however, was dead 
before Jabángir's return. 

When the Bandi Rájás threw off the allegiance to the Mahá- 
ránás of Udaipur and entered into the Imperial service in S. 1625 
(A. D. 1568), they had mnde a contract with Akbar, not to marry their 
daughters to the Moslem emperors; and like the Udaipur House 
they looked down upon those Hjás who had done so; and it was for 
this reason that Réo Bhoj objected to his granddaughter being made 
a Begam. 
i Summary. 

An attempt has been made in this paper to show that Jagéngirs 
mother was a lady, Hindú by origin, having been the daughter of Raja 
Bhár Mall of Jaipur; that Salimah Sultán was Jahángir's step-mother, 
and that the Hindú Rájás did not offer their daughters voluntarily to 
the Muhammadan emperors, but they gave their daughters, when soli- 
cited by the emperors, to contract marriage ties with them. 





Remarks on the above paper.— By H. Beverinar, Esq., C. S. 


I am very glad that the subject has been taken up, and I am much 
obliged to Kaviráj Shyámal Dás for pointing out that the Khulásatu-t- 
Tawárikh gives Bihári Mall's daughter as the mother of Jahángir. The 
question is, if this is a sufficient authority. The Kbhulásatu-t-Tawárikh 
has not, I believe, ever been printed, but the MS. in the Society's 
Library is in accordance with the Kaviráj's statement. Munshi Subhán 
Rái (the name given him by Elliot) wrote at the end of the 17th 
century, in the time of Aurangzíb and some seventy years after Jahán- 
gír's death. He is therefore not a contemporary historian, and we do not 
know whence he got the fact about Bihéri Mall's daughter. According to 
Colonel Lees, Subhán Rái is a good writer, but Sir Henry Elliot speaks 

y disparagingly of him. Many, however, may think his statement 
Safloient o die rnitiu the — The other authorities, quoted by the 
Kaviráj, do not, I think, strengthen Subhán Hái's evidence, as they are 
very modern. Ghulim Husain Khán, the earliest of them, wrote about 
a century ago, and his statement seems to have been merely copied from 
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Subhén Rai. It seems that, as regards the times before his own, this 
writer is a mere plagiarist from Subhán Rai or some other munshi. 
Besides he clearly is not accurate, for he describes the marriage of Bihári 
Mall's daughter as hnving taken place after the capture of Chitor, 
whereas it occurred six years previously. 

I still think the silence of all the leading historians remarkable. 
Neither Abu-l-Fazl, nor Nizámu-d-dín, nor Badáoní, nor Firishtah nor 
Kháfi Khan mentions Bihárí Mall’s daughter as Jahángir's mother. This 
cannot have been the result of bigotry; for Abu-l-Fazl, at least, was no 
bigot, and he and some of the others mention the marriage of Bihári 
Mall's danghter with approval. If they approved of the marriage, why 
should they not have approved of its resulting in the birth of a son ? 
They distinctly mention that Bhag'wán Dás' daughter was the mother of 
Khusrá. The Mu'ásiru-l-Umará, now being printed by the Society, is a 
modern book, but it is an elaborate one, and was highly thought of by 
Professor Blochmann. It has biographies of Bihari Mall and his sons, 
but it nowhere mentions that Bihari Mall's daughter gave birth to 
Jahangir. 

I have consulted the MS. of the Tawárikh-i-Salím in our library. 
The statement there is exactly as Price (p. 19) translates it, that Jahán- 
gir married a daughter of Bihári Mall, and had by her his son Kbusrü. 
This daughter might possibly be a younger sister of the one who mar- 
ried Akbar, but the statement that she was the mother of Khusrü is 
certainly wrong. Undoubtedly his mother was the daughter of Bhag’- 
wan, As for the passage about Pahár Kbhán, or Bahádur Khan, as it 
is in our MS,, the Kaviráj's remark, about the lax use of the word 
brother, is irrelevant as the word in the autobiography is uncle and not 
brother. "The statement (Price, p. 34) is that Pahár Khán was a digni- 
tary of 2000 and the uncle of Rájá Man Singh, and that his sister was 
in Akbar's haram, but no favourite with destiny. A Bahár Kbán or 
Bahadur Kbán is mentioned in Abu-l-Fazl's list of Akbar’s grandees. 
He is No. 87, and is described as one of the ghuláms or slaves of Hu- 
máyün, so that he may have been originally a Hindi, like I'timád Khán 
of Gujrát, but how he came to be Rájá Mán Singh's uncle, I do not 
know. There is a curious statement in the Tawárikh-i-Salím ( Price, 
p. 47), that Akbar had a son by Bibí Maryam who was placed under the 
care of Rájá Bihári Mall. Could this be the Bíbí Maryam about whom 
there seem to be traditions at Fathpür Sikri ? 

The Kaviráj speaks of traditions and of the historians of Ráj- 
pútáná, but Tod and others do not mention any tradition about 


Bihari Mall's daughter. On the contrary, Tod tells us that tho name of 


Bhag'wán Dis is execrated in Rájpütáná, because ho was the first who 
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allied himself with the Moghul. This statement is repeated in the 
Political History of Jaipur by Col. Brooke. (Government Selections, 
No. 65, p. 14.) It is, however, certainly wrong, for there is no doubt that 
his father had previously given his daughter in marriage to Akbar. I 
admit, fully, that if a Rájpüt lady was the mother of Jahángir, there 
is better authority for her having been Bihári Mall's daughter, than for 
her having been of the Jodhpur family. I cannot find that Udai Singh, 
or the Mota Rájá gave his sister to Akbar, though he gave his daughter 
to Jahángir, and it would appear that Chandra Sen's introduction to 
Akbar and the marriage of his sister or other relative to Akbar did not 
take place till the 15th year of the reign, that is, after Jahángir's birth. 
I also admit that there are great difficulties in the way of holding that 
either Salimah or Ruqiyyah Begam was the mother of Jahangir. But I 
still think it not established that his mothe: was Bihari Mall's daughter. 
Perhaps the Tárikh-i-Alfi would throw ght on the subject, but our 
Society’s copy of that work is incomplete, and does not come down to 
Akbar's time. Possibly too, if discreet inquiries were made at the Cour t 
of Jaipur, the truth might be ascertained. 


Kudarkot Inscription of Takshadatta.—By A. Fünnzn, Pn. D. 


This inscription is on a white sandstone slab, which was found, 
in 1875, amongst the ruins of the old fort of Kudarkot, a small village in 
tahsil Bidhüna, 24 miles north-east of Etáwah, in the North- Western 
Provinces. That Kundarkot was once a place of some importance, is 
evident from the rise and height of the mound upon which it is built, 
and the number of large bricks and sculptured stones scattered about 
the place. That it is a place of great antiquity, is proved by this 
inscription. The original slab is now in the Lucknow Museum, having 
been presented by Dr. W. Hoey, C. S., in December 1886, who found it 
at Etáwah in the Collector's godown, an open shed affording no proper 
protection for such a treasure. 

The slab measures 2' 61" x 1'5" x 3". 'The most interesting point 
about this inscription is the character of the letters. On the whole 
they show the later Gupta type; bnt the mason has taken out the 
kánas, i. e., the vertical strokes for the long 4, and placed them above 
the letters after which they are to be read. The medial ¢ is also highly 
ornamented. In this respect, as well as in the form of letters, the 
inscription resembles the Asírgarh seal of S‘arvavarman, published in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, Vol. 
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IIT, p. 377, and Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. V, p. 483; 
the two Jhálrápáthan inscriptions of Samvat 746 (A. D. 689 or 824), 
published in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. V, p. 180; the mutilated inscrip- 
tion of [Svaravarman on the south gate of the Jami’ masjid at Jaunpur, 
published in General Cunningham's Archeological Reports, Vol. XI, 
Plate XXXVII; and two rock inscriptions which I lately found in 
the north scarp of the Kalinjar fort, and which will shortly be pub- 
lished in this Journal. 

The preservation of the slab is perfect. With the exception of 
about four letters nt the end of line 15, and one single letter in line 16, 
every letter is perfectly clear and distinct; so that, with the exceptions 
referred to, there can be no doubt whatever about the actual readings 
of the slab. The mistakes made by the engraver are few and unim- 
portant and admit of easy correction. In respect of orthography we 
have to notice :—(1) the persistent doubling of g, j, m, y, v, f, in conjunc- 
tion with a preceding r and, im the case of /, also with a following 
r (viz. *W ); (2) the occasional use of the dental sibilant for the 
palatal; (3) the constant occurrence of final s remaining unchanged 
before initial s. 

The inscription records the erection of a residence for Bráhmanas 
by one Takshadatta, the son of Harivarman, alias Mamma, son of 
Haridaita, and apparently mentions the names of the first six Bráh- 
manas who resided there. Unfortunately the inscription is not dated ; 
but, according to the alphabet in which it is written, it belongs to the 
9th or 10th century A. D. Of Haridatta, Harivarman, and Takshadatta 
nothing of any historical value is mentioned, 

On p. 365 of Volume IV of the North- Western Provinces Gazetteer 
is given what purports to be a correct transcript and translation of this 
inscription, made by a Benares pandit. But it is evident that the 
pandit cannot have seen the original slab and had to rely on an ap- 
parently imperfect paper rubbing. It will, therefore, not be considered 
unnecessary to re-edit and translate afresh this interesting document. 


Text.* 
«i aa: tofafa eana frase: ifr ufawwawr srafa a- 
qresufea gi ser gga on [xu] peretuerufceug: 
[2] agra) wfefewTWwe: | "Tuum wena fa fama: uf en) Sefa- 
efeacadumawfud u«mumum | g«urmerwp famam 


* From the original slab. - 
L. 1. + Metre: Aryá. Read WféWe, $ Motre : S'loka (Anusqubh), 


L.2. § Metro: Arya, 


[1] 


1888.] 


[3] 

[4] 

[5] 

[6] 

[7] 

[8] 

[9] 

[10] 

[11] 

[12] 

(13) 
L. 8. 
L. 4, 
L, 5. 
L. 6. 
L. 7. 
L, 8. 

tubh ). 
L. 9. 
L. 10, 
L. 11 
L. 12. 
L. 13 
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weet wen [ 9) Saaga wf Phen XaTTCHTWUWÁ- 
wertfer: | afercanfee aqafewersatemresrcite frereatx n [90] 
Turf tarofacaegews | «waste evfa vent ai 
wes i (ai) erara: aearfirwe cecewawefeaer: | i- 
fesse an fererercum ca ve cre [4] $aman rarei mu 
w wife ugun afem ae we: qefa os [on] laara fafera- 
WNWOUUCHHINY A wrunfegurup) W*xnereeureeuegctwargm- 
ware aifew:g [tu] ere carm eager "fu feat) rna 
arya wa afi atta weber ale i) *ewsreaenrceaaaasifer |: 
garra a ancien [ vo 0] Harara pore: 
TEETE | faye ge fovea: omen €- gacfa: C xu] there ore 
war qua may alee | afgaan fora: afia: wer: [ yeu] 
S$errmarara 
q: oe owüreenmerferd | rerencwersrer efeenfefarcr à [29 07 Illa 
aana uvwrmgererrae: [0] wete wnanferer eafee arr 
aq Hawn [ we l] Traa: ofan xa upurureree [a] wear 
aama faang wares frre a C] ***caafarafadaatefear- 
EA- 
duaia e aa Saa aara a Afraga- 
«fax a a: Cga] Hangu faa ca ae araa 
Jaara | aR a saaana eenaa afa ar 
«ret Ron] tttasaa <fear *IWWH DEW GIRART: | 
«nitrate fefear [:] vaya amer [Re] d 5 d wanufcw! 


SST A ACTH: | r weg: 


* Motro ; Vasantatilaka. 


+ Metre: S'loka (Anusbtaubh ). 
§ Metre: S'loka (Anushbtubh ). 


1f Metre: S'loka (Anushtubh). Read XI. §§ Metre 


f Metre: Upendravnjrá, 


|| Metre : Drutavilambitakam. 
Read wrfeur € Metre: S'loka ( Anustubh). 
*"* Motre: S'loka(Anushtubh). tf Metre: S'loka (Anushtubh ). 


||| Metro: Aryá. Read Satara: | 
TT Motro: Aryé. *** Motro : Vasantatilaka., 


. +? Motro : Vasantatilaka. 


ttt Metre: Ary4. 


. Read TTI Bee. 


Road qu : white 


: Sloka (Anush- 
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[14]  remgWiwgw! weveda: | we WC] geese: paR gA: 
wreck tf agao faun: sferaga: 

[15] Tease srevecd aaa apenfagu: «secre | wen. 


ma marad vefa: w+ + + + [1] 
[16] Ghiews pra Wfaureeraregt: wf wa wire Ftewe Ws [ w- ] 
aie tt 


Translation. 


Om! Adoration! (V.1.) Durga, placed near Nilakantha (S'iva), 
slender-waisted, the lion* and Skanda sitting by her side, shining like 
the snowy mountain (Himalaya), ever pleasing, is victorious ! 

(V.2.) There was one named Sri Haridatta, renowned like a 
second Hari (Vishnu), whose conduct was uncorrupted, though Lakshmi 
lavished her smiles upon him ; 

(V.3.) Whose gain of riches, immoveable in gems, undisturbed, 
[and exclusive alone of] the gems which serpents hid [in their heads] 
beneath the mountains, was like the lotus-stalk of the best of men 
(Vishnu) ; 

(V.4.) Whose virtuous son was named Harivarman, known also 
by the name of Sri Mamma, under whose sunshine of glory, as it were, 
the lotus-forests, made by the faces of the damsels of his whole house- 
hold, flourish. 

(V.5.) And even now, alas! the fire of his fury consumes, as it 
were, to his heart's content the trees, parks, and palaces of his enemies. 

(V.6.) The number of wounds inflicted by the sword, aimed suc- 
cessfully at his broad chest, are like an incised series [counting] the 
marks of the many successful victories of this king. 

(V.7.) Though desired, two objects could not be accomplished, 
viz. by the army of his foe to see his back, and by the wife of another 
man his chest. 

| (W.8.) He excelled even Prajápati (the Progenitor), the creator 
of the seven oceans, the earth and the mountains, by his own power 
of creation in forming large lakes likes oceans, and temples like moun- 
tains, by tens of millions. 


L. 14, Read “ACE FCS"; “TM Surat; ows sfer’. 





© į. e. Durgá's vehicle. 
* 
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(V.9.) The great supporters of the earth (i. e., mountains or 
kings), with hardened hearts and roots fixed within the ground, were 
caused by him to bow down at his command with all indignity, 

(V. 10.) He opened the veins of the earth under the pretence 
of sinking wells, the outward form of which had been, as it were, . 
surfeited with his graciousness. 

(V. 11.) His foes who, approaching with arrows and determined, 
came against him with a desire of success, were [sure to be] disap- 
pointed, but the suppliants were never so, who came soliciting, needy, 
and with a desire of gaining their object. 

(V. 12.) In his policy he, being extremely anxious for the welfare 
[of his subjects], was never known to yield, but always put down his 
enemies with force. 

(V.13.) He begot a son, named Takshadatia, educated in the re- 
verence of the three Vedas,'nnd who bent down the necks of his enemies, 

(V. 14.) ‘We, whose inborn virtue had repeatedly been the 
preservative of all [subjects], have entirely beeu forsaken like a blade 
of grass by that gift, desirous of glory." 

(V. 15.) Thus (speaking) loudly the spirits of that [monarch], 
being now, as it were, at the top of their patience and having obtained 
some other residence, found out their way through the openings of some 
wounds which he had received with the sword. 

(V. 16.) This venerable person, who had by thé noise [caused] 
by the delightful, fervent and continual interpretation of the Vedas 
deafened the quarters of the heavens, built this lofty, large, lasting 
and very beautifully decorated institution for the instruction of the 
three Vedas, 

(V.17.) As long ns his virtues, like the rays of the moon, gladden 
the world, free of thick darkness, so long let this institution of a dif- 
ferent kind, the delight of the world, remain undisturbed in all its 
original designs. 

(V. 18.) These well-composed verses have been written by Bhadra, 
the son of Vámana, and by Avani, and have been engraved by the 
mason Devadeva, ~ 

(L. 13.) Mahásenadatta, the son of Süryndntta, of the Sánkritya 
family, follower of the Bnhvricha branch [of the Rigveda); Játavedn- 
soma, the son of Govatsasoma, of the Vatsa family, follower of the 
Kánva branch [of the Rigveda] ; 

(L. 14.) Vaisévinarakirtti, the son of Kuladipakirtti, of the 
Kuhala family, follower of the Chhandoga branch [of the Simaveda] ; 
S'rí Chandradhara, the son of Uditachara of the Vasishtha family, 
follower of the Bahvricha branch [of the Rigveda] ; 

K 
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(i. 15.) Baburtipasarman, the son of Vasusvámin, of the Aupa m i 
„yava family, follower of the Kánva branch [of the Rigveda); K — 
* * the son of Dhritaguptasvámin, of the Gálava family, tole E 


of the Chhandoga branch [of the Sámavedn] :— 
(L. 16.) By these [persons] was this institution builtfor the EX 


i mightiest and lawful protection of those versed in the knowledge of 
the illustrious three Vedas through the fame of S'ri Mamma. 


7 
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I.—Notes on Indian Rurxcuora: Hererorrera, No. 3. 
By E. T. ATk1INSON, B. A. 


[ Received, 25th July :—HRead, A t 3rd, 18897.] 
Family PisNTATOMID£& (continued). 
Genus DALPADA (continued). 

137. DaALFADA TRIMACUOLATA, Westwood. 


Pentatoma 3-maculata, Westw., Hopo, Cat. Het. i, p. 41 (1837). 
Dalpada angulicollis, Ellenr., Nat. Tijds. Ned. Ind. p. 142, f. 9 (1862) : Walker, 


Cat, Het. i, p. 221 (1867). 
Dalpada triguttata, Voll., Veral. Ak, Amst, Nat. (2) ii, p. 179 (1868). 
Dalpada trimaculata, Dallas, List Hem. i, p. 184 (1851) ; Walker, l. c. p. 219 


(1867): Stål, En. Hom. v. p. 44 (1876). 

Piceous, punctured ; a slender line on sides of pronotum, and a dorsal 
line with two large spots at basal angles of scutellum and its apex, 
whitish, posterior angles of pronotum prominulous, subacute: antennas 
pale: body beneath luteous, sides broadly piceous (Westw.). Long, 14i 


mill. 
Reported from Philippines, Java, Borneo, Assam (mihi). 


138. DaLrADA BULBIFERA, Walker. 
Dalpada bulbifera, Walker, Cat. Hot. i, p. 223 (1867). 


a a Testaceous, nearly fusiform, thickly and somewhat roughly punce- 
; tured ; punctures brown; beneath luteous, with a black stripe on each 
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side: head lanceolate, as long as the pronotum, with three irregular black 
stripes, of which the median is forked between the eyes; tylus extending 
a little beyond the juga; eyes very prominent; rostrum with a black 
tip, extending rather beyond the last coxm: antenne piceous, slender, 
much more than half the length of the body, first joint not extending 
to the front; 2-3 joints with testaceoas tips; second a little longer 
than the third; fourth much longer than the third ; and than the fifth, 
which is testaccous at the base : pronotum, scutellum and hemelytra partly 
and slightly clouded with brown; pronotum with a transverse impression, 
in front of which there are four black spots; posterior angles black, 
smooth, shining, globose: scutellum attenuated towards the base: 
pectus with a black patch on each side containing three testaceous 
spots: abdomen beneath with a furrow which extends to the posterior 
margin of the fourth segment, with a piceous apical patch, and with 
two black stripes which include testaceous lateral spots: legs long, 
setulose, femora black-speckled, tibie piceous towards the tips: mem- 
brane cinereous, with broad brown streaks between the veins. Nar- 
rower than D. nodifera, Walker, with which it agrees in the structure 
of the posterior angles of the pronotum (Walker). Long body, 15 
mill. 
Reported from N. India. 


139. DALPADA BREYIVITTA, Walker. 
Dalpada brevivitta, Walker, Cat. Het. i, p. 224 (1867). 


Dingy lurid, elliptical, minutely punctured; punctures black, 
which hue here and there forms patches; beneath dull tawny: head a 
little shorter than the pronotum; tylus not extending beyond the juga; 
eyes very prominent; rostrum very slender, extending a little beyond 
the hind border of the first abdominal segment : antennm very slender, 
much shorter than the body; first joint not extending to the front of 
the head, full half the length of the second, which is a little shorter 
than the third; fourth and fifth black, a little longer than the third ; fifth 
shorter than the fourth: pronotum with the usual transverse impression, 
between which and the posterior margin is a broad lurid stripe ; posterior 
angles slightly acute, not prominent : scutellum not extending beyond the 
posterior angles of the corium : legs rather long and slender; tarsi and 
tips of the femora and of the tibim black: hemelytra with two blackish 
patches; membrane cinereous, with a broad brown streak and an in- 
complete brown border, Like D. tecta, Walker, in structure, but is 
much darker beneath, and the sides of the pronotum are serrated ante- 
riorly (Walker). Long, 15 mill. 

Reported from Cachar (Assam). 
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140. DALPADA TECTA, Walker. 
Dalpada tecta, Walker, Cat. Het. i, p. 224 (1867). 


Pale testaceous, elliptical, coarsely, and thickly punctured; punctures 
neous, beneath luteous: head very little shorter than the pronotum ; 
tylus hardly extending beyond the juga, a thinly punctured space on the 
hind border: eyes rather prominent; rostrum black towards the tip, 
extending a little beyond the fore border of the third abdominal 
segment: antenne luteous, slender, black-speckled, first joint not ex- 
tending to the front of the head ; second shorter than the third : pronotum 
with a smooth longitudinal line, which is dilated on the transverse im- 
pression; hind angles obtuse, prominent: scutellum extending rather 
beyond the angle of the corium, with a smooth interrupted longitudinal 
line which is dilated on the fore borders at the tip: pectus and under- 
side of abdomen thinly and minutely punctured on each side; punc- 
tures black: legs slender, black speckled: hemelytra with a short 
black stripe on the disc: membrane brown. Shorter than D. affinis, 
Dallas, and the posterior angles ofthe pronotum are neither convex nor 
smooth. Long, body, 13 mill. 

Reported from Silhat. 


141. DALPADA CONFUSA, Distant. 


Dalpada confusa, Distant, Trans. Ent. Soc. p. 121 (1879): Scien. Hes, 2nd 
Yarkand Miss. p. 3, f. 1, (1879). 


Luteous, thickly covered with green punctures: head emarginate in 
front, with the sides reflexed and some small indistinct ochreous 
markings nt the base: antennm pitehy, each joint luteous at the base, 
the basal and apical joints smallest, second shorter than third, 3-4 sub- 
equal: rostrum just passing beyond the posterior coxe, with the tip 
pitehy : pronotum somewhat transversely gibbous nt the base, in a line 
with the lateral angles, after which it is abruptly deflexed towards the 
head ; the lateral angles, prominent, subacute; lateral margins denticn- 
lated for about half their length from the apex; the punctuation is very 
dense along the lateral margins and at the pronotal angles: scutellum 
somewhat gibbous at the base, deflexed towards the apex, where it is 
more sparingly punctured : corium with a faint impunctate longitudinal 
line on the disc, extending from the base to about two-thirds its length, 
rather widened at the apex: membrane extending beyond the apex of 
the abdomen, pale fuscous, with the veins dark brown for half the 
length from the base, followed by a row of four brown spots and a 
marginal row of six spots of the same colonr, the two outer ones being 
long and linear : underside of body luteous, with the pectoral and abdo- 
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minal margins broadly punctured with green, sparingly on abdomen and 
more densely on prostethium; legs luteous, thickly spotted with brown ; 
tarsi luteous, apical joint pitchy (Distant). Long 3, I4, breadth of 
angles of pronotum, 64 mill: long 9, 15-16; breadth of angles of pro- 
notum, 73 mill. 

Reported from Murree (Punjab). 

Add :— 

Dalpada apicifera, Walker, Cat. i, p. 222 (1867) from Hong-Kong : 
much resembles D. oculata, but the posterior angles of the pronotum 
are not globose, Long, 16$ mill. 

Dalpada nodifera, Walker, l. c. from Hong-Kong: posterior angles 
of the pronotum are more globose than those of D. oculata, and the first 
tibise are less dilated. Long, 14$ mill. 

Dalpada consobrina, Walker, l. c., p. 225, from Siam, distingnish- 
able from D. clavata by its larger size and the markings above and 
beneath. Long, 16} mill. 


Dalpada brevis, Walker, l. c. p. 226, from Hong-Kong: broader than 
D. teeta. Long, 133 mill. 
Dalpada cinctipes, Walker, l.c. p. 229, from N. China: angles of 


pronotum much less rounded than in D. oculata and the scutellum 
narrower near the tip. Long, 162 mill. 


Genus Aropienus, Spinola. 


Ess. p. 295 (1837): Dallas, List Hom. p. 190 (1851): includes Apodiphya, Am. 
& Serv., Hist. Nat. Ins. Hém. p. 108 (1843): Fieber, Eur. Hom. p. 337 (1861). 


Elongate: head with the juga extending well beyond the tylus 
and not uniting in front of it: rostrum arising at a little distance from 
the labrum and always before the antennm, the third joint somewhat 
longer than the second, fourth only half of second: antennw long, 
second joint twice as long as the first, third one-fourth the length of 
second, and fourth as long as second: lateral margins of head and abdo- 
men unarmed; pronotum hexagonal; middle of the sides sinuate ; ante- 
rior half serrate, bumeral angles prominent: scutellum long, narrowed 
behind the middle towards the apex which is obtuse: mesostothium 
carinate. 


142. AronpiPHUS AMYGDAL!, Germar. 


Halys amygdali, Germar, Reiso Dalm. p. 284, t. 9, f. 4 (1817). 

Halys hellenica, Lefeb., Mag. Zool. p. 24, t. 24 (1830) : Herr. Schüff. Wanz. Ins. 
v, p. 67,t. 166, f. 612 (1839), and vii, p. 59 (1844). Kolenati, Mel. Ent. iv, p. 43 
(1846). 

Halys execulpta, Burm. Handb, Ent, ii, p. 362 (1835), 
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Apodiphya hetlenica, Am. & Serv. Hist, Nat. Ins. Hém. P. 108 (1843). 


Apodiphus hellenicus, Spinola, Ess., p. 296 (1837); Dallas, List Hem. p. 190 
(1851). 


Apodiphya amygdali, Fieber, Eur. Hem. p. 337 (1861). 


Apodiphus amygdali, Muls. & Roy, Pan. France, p. 354 (1866): Walker, Cat. 
Het. i, p. 232 (1967). 


Rusty red, thickly punctured black, giving it a marbled appear- 
ance above ; below, the black points are much finer: connexivum with 
four double black lines: a line from the tylus to the scutellum also 
sides of pectus, lighter rusty or yellow-red. Long, 18-22 mill. 


Reported from eastern shores of Mediterranean, Greece, Baghdad 
(mihi), Assam. 


Genus ERTHESINA, Spinola. 


Ess. p. 201 (1837) : Am. & Serv. Hist. Nat. Ins. Hém. p. 104 (1843) : Dallas, 
List Hem. i, p. 153 (1851): Walker, Cat. Het. i, p. 217 (1867): Stal, Ofvers. K. V.-A. 
Fürh. p. 510 (1837); En. Hem. v, p. 37, 45 (1876). 


Differs from Halys in having the first joint of the rostrum extend- 
ing beyond the bucculme and the veins of the membrane simple or some- 
what furcate. The juga do not extend beyond the tylus, and are even 
a little shorter than it: first and last tibiw dilated. 


143. EnrHrzsiNA FULLO, Thunberg. 

Cimez fullo, Thunb. Nov. Ins. Spec. p. 42, t. 2, f. 57 (1783). 

Qimes mucoreus, Fabr. Ent. Syst. iv, p. 117 (1794). 

Halys mucorea, Fabr, Syst. Rhyng. p. 183 (1803); Wolff, Io. Cim. v, p. 185. 
t. 18, f. 179 (1811); Burmeister, Handb. Ent. ii (i), p. 363 (1835); Herr. Schaff. 
Wanz, Ins. vii, p. 60 (1944). 

Erthesina mucorea, Spinola, Ess., p. 201 (1837) ; Am. & Sorv. Hist. Nat. Ins. 
Hém. p. 104 (1843). | 

Erthesina fullo, Dallas, List Ilem. i, p. 183 (1851) ; Uhler, Proc. Ac. Phil. p. 
223 (1860) ; Walker, Cat. Het. i, p. 217 (1867); Stal, En. Hem. v, p. 45 (1876) ; 
Distant, Proc. Ent. Soc. p. lvii, (1878) ; A. M. N. H. (5 s. ), iii, p. 45 (1879) ; Trans. 
Ent. Soc, p. 415 (1883). 


Antennm, black (apical joint yellow at the base) ; clypeus porrect, 
dentated, deep black, the margin and a median line, white: pronotum 
crenated, scutellum and hemelytra black, punctured white: wings 
black, immaculate: body olivaceous; margin of abdomen varied black, 
and aline before the margin formed of black dots: feet black, femora 
beneath and tibim, annulated white: first pair of tibiæ compressly 
membranous (C. mucoreus, Fabr.). 

Head porrect, black, shining, impressly punctured ; with a longi- 
tudinal line and somewhat raised margins, pale; əpex with a small, 
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straight, impressed line on each side, and before the apex a small tooth - 
a small oblique pale line on both sides behind the fuscoua eyes ; beneath 
black, impressly punctured, a broad, pale, impunctate streak on each 
side: rostrum 4-jointed, long, subpilose, fuscous, pate at the base, lying 
between two pale, unidentate plates: antennm 5-jointed, black, last 
joint yellow at the base: pronotum almost flat, deeply impressly pune- 
tured black; dots and spots, the margin and a longitudinal line some- 
what elevated, pale; posterior angles somewhat acute: scutellum longer 
than half the abdomen, black, punctured like the pronotum but some of 
the dots large, distinct, callous, and with three larger whitish spots at 
the base: hemelytra obscurely fuscous, deeply impressly punctured, a 
large, more distinct, pale spot on the disc; membrane black, striated, 
shining; wings fuliginous: abdomen above fuscous, margin rounded, 
prominulous, flavescent, with four deep black ocellar spots on both sides ; 
beneath convex, greyish, shining, with a groove at the base for the 
rostrum ; five black marginal spots on both sides; penultimate segment 
spotted black: pectus testaceous with black impressed dots and patches, 
a fuscous speculum between the anterior and intermediate feet: anus 
entire : feet testaceous, unarmed; femora with two lines and several 
spots, black: first tibiæ dilated outwards at the apex, all the tibim 
angulate, black at base and apex, subpilose; last tibim compressed : 
tarsi 3-jointed, testaceous, black at the apex, subpilose (Wolf.). Long, 
20-25 mill. 

Reported from Java, Ceylon, Bombay, Bengal, China, Japan. The 
Indian Museum has specimens from Calcutta (mihi), Sikkim, Assam. 
Very variable in size and depth of colour and in having bucculw an- 


teriorly rounded or angulate. 


144. ERTHESINA GUTTATA, Fabricius. 


Cimez guttatus, Fabr., Mant. Ins. ii, p. 291 (1787); Ent. Syst. iv, p. 108 (1794). 

Edessa guttata, Fabr., Syst. Rhyng, p. 151 (1803). 

Erthesina guttata, Stål, Hem. Fabr. i, p. 23 (1868): En. Hem. v, p. 45 (1876). 

Head oblong, greenish, with a dorsal line and margin whitish: 
pronotum punctured, scarcely spinose, greenish, sprinkled with numer- 
ous white dots: scutellum and hemelytra of the same colour as the 
pronotum : wings, black: margin of abdomen varied green aud white : 
body beneath, flavescent, with greenish streaks and dots: first pair of 
femora above greenish, beneath flavescent: first tibie membranous, 
black, with a white ring; last femora yellow; last tibim, black with a 
yellow ring (Fabr.). Long 23-25 mill. 
| rted from Siam, Ceylon, (mihi), India. Differs from E. fullo, 
Thunb. in its larger size, colour above, head broader anteriorly and 
apex of scutellum pale yellow-whitish, 
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145. ERTHESINA ACUMINATA, Dallas. 


Erthesina acuminata, Dallas, List, i, p. 183 (1851); Walker, Cat. Hot. i, p. 217 
(1867) ; Stål, En. Hem. v, p. 45 (1876). 

d. Above greyish-testaceous, very thickly punctured with brown - 
head pointed in front, with the lateral margins slightly toothed near the 
apex; pitchy brown, with the lateral margins, and a median longitudi- 
nal impunctate line, testaceous; pronotam with the anterior portion 
pitchy brown, more thickly punctured than the posterior, with a short 
impunctate testaceous line continuous with that of the head: scutellum 
more coarsely punctured than the rest of the surface, the base with 
three indistinct testaceous spots: membrane brownish, semitransparent : 
margins of the abdomen variegated with black and yellow: body be- 
neath testaceous, sparingly punctured with brown: abdomen with a 
transverse black line on each of the sutures; anal plate dark brown: 
sternum black: legs testaceous; femora with numerous brown points, 
and with a brown longitudinal streak on each side; tibie brownish at 
the base and the apex; dilatation of the anterior tibim triangular ; 
tarsi with the tip of the apical joint, and the claws, brown : rostrum 
testaceous, with the apical joint and the edges of the groove in the 
second and third, deep pitchy brown: antennm brown, with the two 
apical joints pitchy, the base of the last joint orange (Dallas). Long, 
21 mill. 

Reported from N. Bengal. 


Genus Hatys, Fabricius, Dallas. 
Fabr., pt, Syst. Rhyng. p. 103 (1803): Am. & Serv. Hist. Nat. Ins. Hém. 
p. 108 (1843) : Herr. Schiff. Wanz. Ins. vii, p. 54 (1844); Dallas, List Hem. i, p. 
153, 187 (1851): Walker, Cat. Hot. i, p. 230 (1867): Stil, Hem. Afric.i, p. 80 
(1864) ; Ofvers. K. V.-A. Forh. p. 510 (1867) ; En. Hem. v, p. 45 (1876). 


Head elongated, tapering in front; tylus as long as, or longer than, 
the juga; first joint of rostrum not extending beyond the bucculm@ : last 
tibie simple, not dilated : apical angles of sixth segment of abdomen 
rounded at the apex: veins of membrane irregularly ramnlose. In 
Erthesina, the last tibim are dilated ; in Dalpada, the head is rounded or 
truncated at the apex with the sides more or less parallel. 


146. Harrys pentrata, Fabricius. 


Cimes dentatus, Fabr, Syst. Ent. p. 702 (1775); Spec. Ins. ii, p. 346 (1781) ; 
Mant. Ins. ii, p. 284 (1787); Ent. Syst. iv, p. 96 (1794); Wolff. Ic, Cim. ii, p. 51, 
t. 6, f. 48 (1801 ): Stoll, Punnises, p. 33 t. 6, f. 47 (1788). 

Qimez sulcatus, Thunberg, Nov. Ins. Spee. ii, p. 43 (1783). 

Halys serrigera, Westwood, Hope, Cat. Hom. i, p. 23 (1837). 
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Halys serricollis, Westwood, Hope, Cat. Hom. i, p. 23 (1837). 

Halys dentata, Fabr., Syst. Rhyng. p. 180 (1803); Herr. Sohüff. Wane. Ins. vii, 
p. 60, t. 233, f. 724 (1811); Dallas, List Hem. i, p. 187 (1851) ; Walker, Cat. Het. 
i, p. 230 (1867); Stal, En. Hem. v, p. 45 (1876); Distant, A. M. N. H. (D s.) iii, p. 45 
(1879). 

Body cinereous and varied with black: head porrect, unidentate on 
each side: pronotum spinose and with four small teeth on the margin : 
abdomen beneath canaliculate (Fabr.). Antennm 5-jointed, fuscous, 
first joint short, stout, rest rufescent at the apex: hend, pronotum, 
scutellum, hemelytra and pectus, greyish, with numerous fuscous or 
black points and longitudinal lines: head with a small tooth on each 
side before the fuscous eyes, and two small, flexuose, longitudinal, 
fuscous lines on the apex; ocelli distant; rostrum 4-jointed, fuscous, 
greyish at the base, almost as long as the body, second joint curved : 
pronotum unequal anteriorly, margin (especially the antero-lateral) ser- 
rulate, the posterior angles obtusely spinose, transversely impressed in 
the middle: scutellum as long as half the abdomen, apiculate, with two 
small impressed lines in the middle, and other black longitudinal lines, 
also many impressed fuscous points: hemelytra with many impressed 
fuscous points and black spots forming abreviated bands; beneath paler : 
membrane flavescent adorned with black denticulated lines: wings 
fuliginous, with a fuscous spot at the apex: abdomen above, fuscons, 
variegated black; beneath fuscous, shining, very finely impressly 
punctured, a median longitudinal impressed line from the rostram, entire 
to the anus: all the fect unarmed, punctured fuscous; tibim angulate 
(Woljf.). Wars. (a), pronotum with two black longitudinal streaks : 
(b), teeth on the side of the head, obsolete: (c), colour paler. Long, 
19-23 mill. 

Reported from China, Japan, Assam, Bombay, Tranquebar. The 
Indian Museum possesses specimens from Arakan, Assam, Sikkim 
(mihi), Caleutta (mihi), Allahabad, Bombay, Madras. Very variable in 
size and colour. > 


Genus Œ@sroris, Distant. 
A. M. N. H. (5 s.) iii, p. 48 (1879). 


Ovate depressed, head triangular, juga much longer than the tylus, 
meeting beyond it, but divided at the apex: antennm 4-jointed ; first 
joint robust, not quite reaching the apex of the head; second joint a 
little shorter than the tbird; 3 and 4 subequal; the last somewhat 
thickened : rostrum reaching the posterior coxm; apical joint longest ; 
pronotum a little longer than the head, about twice as broad as long, 
the lateral margins denticulated, the lateral angles prominent ; it is 
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slightly prominent and ronnded at the base; deflexed towards the head : 
scutellum a little longer than broad, extending slightly beyond the 
base of the membrane, gradually narrowed for two-thirds its length 
from the base, whence it extends almost straight to the apex, which is 
narrowed and rounded: membrane with longitudinal veins: abdomen 
dilated, projecting a little on each side, convex below; abdomen, legs, 
and sternum unarmed ( Distant). 

The 4-jointed antennm, length of the juga, and general shape of the 
body ally this genus to Alelocera and Memmia. 


147.—€COEsTOFPiS TERRA, Distant. 


(Estopia terra, Distant, A. M. N. H. (5 s.) iii, p. 49 (1879). 

Brownish luteous; corium with a reddish hue, thickly and some- 
what regularly covered with darker punctures: head very thickly 
punctured and somewhat darker in hue: antenns luteous; apical joint 
black, luteous at the base: pronotum with the punctures thicker and 
darker along the lateral and near the anterior margins: scutellum 
somewhat rugulose, and darker at the base: membrane pale fuscous : 
abdomen above pitchy ; abdominal margin broad and distinct: sternum 
concolorous with upperside of body; underside of abdomen rather 
darker, with a faint median longitudinal black line: legs Inteous, 
femora thickly speckled with black (Distant). Long, 17; breadth of 


angles of pronotum, 8 mill. 
Reported from Khasiya hills, 4500—6000 feet, (Assam). 


Genus Betoris, Distant. 


A. M. N. H. (5 s.) iii, p. 50 (1879). 

Broad, ovate: head triangular, juga longer than the tylus, and 
meeting beyond it, but divided at the apex : antenna 5-jointed : pronotum 
rather more than twice broader than long ; the lateral angles prominent, 
subacute, the lateral margins denticulated; deflexed towards the head : 
scutellum with the length equal to the breadth at the base, gradually 
narrowed for two-thirds the length, and then extending nearly straight 
to the apex, which is narrowed and rounded: membrane with longi- 
tudinal veins: abdomen dilated above, projecting a little on each side ; 
convex below: sternum and abdomen unarmed; tibim moderately 


sulcated (Distant). 
148.—Betoris UNICOLOR, Distant, 
Belopis unicolor, Distant, A. M. N. H. (5 s.) iii, p. 50 (1879). 


Ochraceous, thickly and finely punctured ; punctures somewhat 
darker on frontal half of pronotum and head: antennw reddish; second 


. 2 
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joint longer than the first, shorter than the fourth, 3 and 5 longest, 
subequal: scutellum with the median portion punctured, rather darker, 
lateral edges concolorons with other parts of the upper surface: mem- 
brane ochraceous ; underside of body and legs concolorous, tho former 
thickly and finely punctured (Distant), Long, 14; breadth of angles 
of pronotum, 10 mill. 

Reported from the Khasiya hills (Assam). 


Genus Ortnoscuizors, Spinola. 
Gen. In. Art. p. 131 (1852); Stil, Hem. Afric. i, p. 78, 105 (1864): Walker, Cat. 
Het. i, p. 231 (1567). Stil, En. Hem. v, p. 48, (1876). 

Body ovate: head produced; its lateral margins near tho eyes 
armed with a tooth or forming an angle more or less distinct: juga 
longer than the tylus: bucculw extended to the base of the head, mode- 
rately elevated : rostrum reaching to or extending a little beyond the 
last pair of feet: antenne 5-joimted, slender, the first joint not reaching 
the apex of the head: anterior lateral margins of the pronotum irre- 
gularly denticulate: seutellum triangular, lateral margins sinuated 
in the middle; frena not, or only very slightly, extended behind the 
middle of the scutellum : membrane reticulated: sterna rather deeply 
furrowed ; venter sometimes slightly furrowed: feet longish, robust, 
femora unarmed ; tibim three cornered: corium longer than scutellum, 

its apical part not so broad (Stål). 


149.—Ortnoscnizors ASSIMILIS, Westwood. 


Halys assimiliz, Westwood, Hope, Cat. Hem. i,'p. 2) (1837). 

Orthoschizops assimilis, Walker, Cat. Hot. i, p. 232 (1867); Stil, En. Hem. v, 
p. 49 (1876). 

Brunneous fuscous, punctured and variegated, black; head anteri- 
orly sub-bifid; sides of pronotum serrate with some somewhat large 
spines, posterior angle a little prominent: scutellum whitish at the 
apex: membrane reticulated black: antennm and feet fuscous brunne- 
ous (Westw.). Long, 16—17 mill. 

Reported from India. 


Add as 25 b ;— 


CorrosOMA FIMPRIATUM, Distant. 
Coptosoma fimbriatum, Dist., Trans. Ent. Soc. p. 342 (1857). 

Body above, shining black: margin of head (broadly), eyes, ocelli, 
antennm, lateral margins of the pronotum, abdominal margin as seen at 
the base of the scutellum, head beneath, rostrum, legs, margins of the 
sternum and the abdomen, and anal segment, reddish ochraceous : ab- 
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domen beneath shining black: sternum dull opaque black. The head is 
prominent, rounded in front, and not perceptibly sinuated in front of 
the eyes: the ocelli are situate wide apart, rether nearer to the eyes 
than to each other: and the tibiae are &ulcated above (Disf.). Long, 5; 
greatest breadth, 5 mill. 

Reported from Sikkim (mihi), where it is rather common, 


Div. Scroconarta, Stal. 


En. Hem. v, p. 49 (1876): Sciocorides, pt. Am. & Serv., Hist. Nat. Ins. Hém. 
p. 118 (1846); Sciocoride, pt., Dallas, List Hem. i, p. 130 (1851). 

Head clypeated, not, or only rarely, a little narrower than the base 
of the scutellum, foliaceously dilated, amplified before the collum, intra- 
ocular part broader than the collum: ocelli remote from the small 
eyes; antenniferous tubercles remote from the sides of the head, not 
distinguishable from above; first joint of the antenn:m not reaching the 
apex of the head: scutellum gradually, or somewhat so, narrowed, from 
the base; its sides not, or only very slightly, sinuated: entire lateral 
margins of the body flattened, laminated (Stídl.) 


Genus Scrocoris, Fallen. 

Hem. Suec. p. 20 (1829): Dallas, pt, List. Hem. i, p. 131 (1851): Fieb. Eur. 
Hem. p. 355 (1861) ; Stål, Hem. Afric. i, p. 79, 120 (1864); Ofvers, K. V. A. Forh. 
xxix, 3, p. 35 (1872); En. Hem. v, p. 49, 50 (1876). 

Body oval, depressed, beneath slightly convex: head  longish, 
flattened, foliaceous, juga longer than the tylus, and anteriorly conti- 
guous: ocelli small: rostrum reaching somewhat the last pair of coxm, 
first joint not extending beyond the bucculw posteriorly, second about 
equal to the two apical taken together: pronotum anteriorly broadly 
sinuated, lateral margins flattened: scutellam narrowed hindwards, 
sides not, or only very slightly, sinuated ; frena short : veins of membrane 
simple: pro- and meso-stethium furrowed: feet moderate: first joint of 
last tarsi a little shorter than the two apical joints taken together (Stål). 


150. Scrocoris LATERALIS, Fieber. 


Sciocoria lateralis, Fieber, Rhynch. p. 21 (1851); Walker, Cat. Het. i, p. 178 
(1867); Stil, En. Hem. v, p. 51 (1876). 

Oval, grey, thickly punctured brown: pronotum and scutellum 
with scattered callous spots: head semioval, flat, sides anteriorly almost 
angular, with a curved transverse impression: rostrum yellowish, ter- 
minal joint black: antenns» brownish-yellow, third joint brown above, 
fourth yellowish at the base, above brown like the entire fifth joint : 
pronotum 21 times broader than long; emargioation broad, shallow, 
curved; the disc equally gradually convex hindward ; on the slightly 
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curved edges, a longitudinal three-cornered whitish spot whose posterior 
corner reaches almost the humeral angles, tho inner corner resting on tho 
transverse furrow which is rather shallow: apex of scutellum rounded, 
margin sometimes whitish, basal angle black, with a small callous 
point: hemelytra uniformly thickly punctured, with some brown trans- 
verse streaks and dots; corium a little longer than the scutellum, apex 
almost acute-angled, a long four-cornered spot at the base, as also 
the principal vein with an abbreviated streak becoming broader 
hindward, yellowish-white: suture of membrane almost straight, mem- 
brane diaphanous with raised veins having scattered brown dots be- 
tween them: dorsum black; the two posterior tibim with yellowish 
lateral spots: connexivum at the emarginations with four-cornered 
black-punctured and often ocellated spots: pectus black between the 
feet, the sides thickly punctured brown, the acctabula less so: feet 
coarsely punctured, before the tips of the femora a whitish and black 
punctured ring: abdomen thickly punctured brown, the median part, 
a zigzag lateral streak, and a semicircular lateral spot, yellowish-white ; 
both sides of the lateral streak densely punctured ; the middle of the 
base of the sixth abdominal segment and two dots on the third abdomi- 
nal segment, black. Long, 4} mill. 
Reported from further India. 


151. Scrocorrs INDICUS. 
Sciocoris indicus, Dallas, List Hem. i, p. 132 (1851); Walker, Cat. Het. i, p. 177 
(1867) ; (F) Stal, En. Hem. v, p. 128 (1876). 

9. Grey, punctured; head subelongate; antennm fuscous at the 
apex ; feet pale, punctured fuscous ; membrane punctured fuscons; body 
beneath fuscous-grey, apical spot black (Dallas). Long 54—6 mill. 

Reported from N. India. 


Div. MygocnaniA, Stal. 
En. Hom. v, p. 52 (1876). 


Lateral margins of the head and generally also of the pronotum 
flattened, laminated ; the lateral margins of the head posteriorly not, 
or only obsoletely, sinuated ; those of the pronotum entire or very 
obsoletely crenulate: juga generally longer than the tylus, and, before 
the tylus, contiguous; antenniferous tubercles not, or only rarely, 
very slightly prominulous beyond the sides of the head: first joint 
of the anteuns not reaching the apex of the head: rostrum moderato 
or shortish, second joint shorter than the two apical taken together, 
or at least not longer: mesostethium generally furrowed : femora, 
at least the first pair, spinose beneath; yenter without a furrow, un- 
armed at the base (Stål). Aene | 


— —“ 
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Genus Larrivs, Stab 


Ofvers. K. V.-A. Fürh. p. 200 (1861); 1. c, p. 505 (1867); En. Hom. v, p. 52 
(1876). 

Head slightly narrowed forwards, subovate, almost as long as the 
pronotum; lateral margins not, or but very slightly, sinuate before the 
eyes ; juga not, or but very slightly, extending beyond the tylus, entirely 
distant from each other; antenniferous tubercles very slightly prominu- 
lous beyond the lateral margins of the head, with a small spine at the 
apex externally; first joint of the antennm not reaching the apex of 
the head, second joint much longer than the third; ocelli moderate or 
large, moderately distant from the eyes, much more distant from each 
other; rostrum extending behind the intermediate pair of feet, second 
joint shorter than the two apical taken together: pronotum with anterior 
lateral margins entire, anterior angles not produced to the eyes, lateral 
angles prominent; anteriorly, between the eyes, broadly sinuate: frena 
extended beyond tho middle of the scutellum which is triangular and 
gradually narrowed: pro- and meso-stethium distiactly furrowed: aper- 
tures of the odoriferous apparatus auriculate. 


152. LarRius varicornis, Dallas. 


Sciocoris varicornis, Dallas, List Hem. i, p. 136 (1851) ; Walker, Cat, Het. i, p. 
177 (1867) ; Scott, A. M. N. H. (4 s.) xiv, p. 289 (1874). 

Laprius varicornis, Stil, Ofvers. K. V.-A., Fórh., p. 623 (1870); En. Hem. v, 
p. 52 (1876) ; Distant, A. M. N. H. (5 a.) iii, p. 45 (1879). 

&, 9. Ovate, pale, brownish grey, very thickly and finely punc- 
tured with brown: eyes black : pronotum with the anterior angles acute, 
somewhat produced anteriorly : scutellum with a a small pale impunctate 
spot in each basal angle: hemelytra more or less ferruginous, membrane 
brownish : abdomen beneath very thickly punctured with black, the 
punctures of the margins sometimes colourless ; within the line of the 
stigmata on each side, is a row of short whitish lines: legs testaceons ; 
femora with a few brown points; tibim towards the apex and the 
tarsi brown: rostrum testaceous, with the apex brown: antennm with 
the three basal joints red, the apex of the third black ; two apical joints 
black, with the base yellowish. A variety has a red tinge on the upper 
surface; margins of abdomen beneath, tips of femora, base and tips of 
tibim, and entire third joint of antennw, red (Dallas). Long, @&, LL 
mill; 9 117 mill. 

Reported from N. India, Rangoon, Philippines, China, Japan, 
common in Sikkim (mihi). 
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153. Laprivs GasrRICUS, Thunberg. 

Cimez gastricus, Thunb., Hem. Rostr. Cap. ii, p. 1 (1822). 

Paramecocoris gastricus, Stil, Ofvers. K. V.-A. Fürh. p. 182 (1855) ; 1. e, p. 56 
(1856); Walker, Cat. Het. i, p. 178 (1867). 

Laprius gastricus, Stål, En. Hem. v, p. 52 (1876): Distant, Trans. Ent. Soc., 
p. 415 (1883). 

Yellow-testaceous, densely and somewhat deeply punctured black 
fuscous: head with the sides parallel, oblique from the middle: scntel- 
lum furnished on both sides at the base with a yellow testaceous callus, 
impunctate: membrane fuscescent: body beneath with feet, of a weaker 
colour, less densely punctured ; abdomeu with a blackish streak on both 
sides; nntennm rufescent, two last joints fuscous, sordid yellow at the 
base (Stål). Long, 9; broad, 5 mill. 

Reported from India, Japan. 


Genus onus, Dallas. 
List Hem. i, p. 144 (1851) : En. Hem. v, p. 54 (1876). 


Head rather short, rounded and slightly emarginate at the apex, 
with the juga meeting beyond the tylus; eyes prominent; ocelli minute, 
distant; antenns about half the length of the body, 5-jointed ; basal 
joint shortest, not reaching the apex of the head; second joint shorter 
than the third, which is shorter than the fourth; fifth joint longest : 
rostrum rather short, not reaching the posterior coxæ, slender, inserted 
about the middle of the under surface of the head ; basal joint reaching 
the base of the head ; second joint longest, third longer than the first, 
fourth shortest: body ovate: pronotum transverse with the anterior 
angles projecting beyond the eyes: scutellum about two-thirds of the 
length of the abdomen, becoming narrower from the baso to about the 
middle, then straight to the apex, which is broad nnd rounded : mem- 
brane with 4-5 longitudinal veins which are more or less ramose or 
somewhat reticulated at the apical margin: abdomen and sternum 
unarmed: legs moderate: femora with a double row of minute spines 
or tubercles on the under side, especially towards the apex: tarsi 3- 
jointed, with the basal and apical joints about equal (Dallas). Distin- 
guished by the large size of the scutellum which reaches nearly to the 
apex of the body and thus gives it a great resemblance to Podops. 


154. JEpsvs opscurvus, Dallas. 


JEdnus obscurus, Dallas, Liat Hem. i, p. 145, t. 3, f. 5 (1851) ; Walker, Cat. Hot, 
i, p. 182 (1867); Stal, Ofvers. K. V.-A. Fórh. p. 623 (1870); En. Hem. v,p. 64 
(1876). 

JEdnus similis, Hagl., Stettin Ent. Zeit. xxix, p, 154 (1863) ; Walker, Cat, Het. 
iii, p. 539 (1868). 


9. Above pitchy, obscure, very thickly punctured and some- 
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what rugose; membrane semitransparent, brownish, veins brown; abdo- 
men beneath slightly shining, thickly and finely punctured, with the 
margins broadly testaceous, and finely punctured brown: legs brown, 
with the tarsi pale testaceous: rostrum testaceous, antennm black, with 
the apical joint pale fulvous (Dallas). Long 841—9$ mill. 

J. Oblong fuscous-lurid, densely and strongly punctured fusconus, 
beneath shining subæncons: apex of antennm, rostrum, coxm and tarsi, 
also marginal streak on venter obscurely testaceous: membrane brun- 
nescent, veins and margin more obscure: wings fuscescent: second 
joint of antenna somewhat shorter thau the third: rostrum not reach- 
ing the last pair of coxm; sides of pronotum nearly straight (Haglund). 
Long, 9; broad, 5}; exp. hemi., 17 mill. 

Reported from Gilolo, Borneo, Java, Philippines, Rangoon. 


155. ÆDDNUS VENTRALIS, Dallas. 


JEdnus ventralis, Dallas, Trans. Ent. Soc. (n. s.) ii, p. 10, t. 1, f. 3 (1852) ; Stil, 
En. Hem. v, p. 54 (1876); Distant, A. M. N. H. (5 s.), iii, p. 45 (1879). 


Ovate, rather convex, pale greyish brown, very thickly and finely 
punctured with black: head rather small, very minutely punctured with 
black above and beneath: eyes pale; ocelli yellowish: antennm slender, 
rather sparingly clothed with short hairs; three first joints testaceous, 
fourth joint pale brown, with the base testaceous; fifth joint, pale 
brown; rostrum yellow: pronotum very thickly and finely punctured 
with black, with the punctures more distant on a slightly impressed 
space which crosses the disc about the middle, forming a pale trans- 
verse band ; immediately in front of this impressed space are four small 
tubercles: scutellum very large, reaching very nearly to the apex of 
the body, constricted a little before the middle; very thickly and finely 
punctured with black, more thickly punctured and somewhat rugose 
towards the base, where there is a small smooth whitish point on each 
side within the basal angles; the basal angles themselves black : pectus 
rather darker than the upper surface, very thickly and finely punctured 
with black: lega yellow ; femora with numerous black or brown points, 
the anterior pair with a double row of small black spines on the lower 
surface: tibime with a few brown points, and with a few minute bristles 
along the edges: the coriaceous portion of the hemelytra rather less 
thickly punctured than the pronotum and scutelluam: membrane trans- 
parent, colourless : wings semitransparent, iridescent : abdomen beneath 
deep shining black, slightly brassy, very thickly and finely punctured ; 
the margins pale griseous, thickly and finely punctured with black; 
the edges with small black spots at the juuctions of the segments 
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(Dalias). No portion of the inner or apical margin of the corium is 
covered by the seutellum. Long, 6—74 mill. 
Heported from Hong-Kong, Assam, Sikkim (mihi). 


Following Stal, I placo in the sub-family Pentatomina those genera 
of Dallas’ Pentatomida found in India which Stål distributes amongst the 
following divisions, and which are distinguished by having the tarsi 3- 
jointed and the scutellum extended to a distance behind the frena. The 
species are rather numerous and difficult to arrange, but I have no doubt 
that we shall, in a short time, be able to give a more exact distribution. 


GROUP A. 


a. The first group of these divisions includes those genera in 
which the venter is unarmed at the base, second segment without a 
spine or tubercle prominulous forwards and reaching, or somewhat so, 
the metastethium, and sometimes furrowed ; margins of furrow, however, 
neither callously elevated, nor levigate: anterior margin of the prono- 
tum very rarely somewhat elevated, levigate or callous: tibia above 
generally furrowed or flat and margined, except Agonoscelis, in which 
they are without a furrow and rounded: second joint of the autennme 
sometimes not extending beyond the apex of the head: orifices entirely 
margined, or nuriculated, or continued in a furrow. 

b. Corium anteriorly generally confusedly punctured between the 
costal margin and the intracostal vein, the costal margin anteriorly 
gencrally acute or flattened and somewhat laminated, the space between 
the margin and the vein therefore somewhat broad ; this space rarely 
very narrow (as in Diplorys) with a single row of points: orifices 
generally continued ontwards in a long or somewhat long furrow ; 
basal angles of the scutellum rarely witha spot or levigate, callous 
streak: juga sometimes much longer than the tylus and acuminated : 
anterior lateral margins of the pronotum rarely obtusely rounded : 
second joint of the antennw sometimes not, or barely, extending beyond 
the apex of the head. 

c. Head flat or somewhat so, lateral margins acute and laminated 
or prominulons before the middle in n straight, tooth-shaped angle; 
juga generally longer than the tylus, often much longer and contiguous 
before the tylus: anterior lateral margins of pronotum generally acute, 
or somewhat so, sometimes laminated ; bucculæ not prominulous posteri- 
orly in a lobe: scutellum posteriorly narrow, or somewhat so: frena 
extended to rather a distance behind the middle of the scutellum : body 
never greenish; venter not, unless in the second segment, furrowed, 


> 
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d. Basal angles of the scutellum without an impression or with 
a small somewhat rounded and somewhat obsolete one: sixth ventral 
segment in 4 anteriorly rounded: entire second joint of the antennm 
extending beyond the apex of the head; body oval or broadly oval; 
anterior lateral margins of the pronotum entire: third joint of rostrum 
longer than the fourth: furrow of the orifices moderate or somewhat 
short, abruptly abbreviated, not continued in a wrinkle or ridge. 

This group includes the divisions Odiaria, Tropycorypharia, Cap- 
pæaria, Carpocoraria, Diploxiaria, Eysarcoriaria, and Agonosceliaria. 


Div. Oprartia, Stal. 


En. Hem. v, p. 55, (1876). 
This division includes the genera having the characters given in 
a. to d. above. 


Genus PangAMECUS, Fieber. 


Rhynchotographia, p. 34 (1851). 

Body elongate, somewhat convex: head elongate, almost equally 
broad throughout, convex beneath; the juga somewhat longer than the 
tylus, rounded on the sides, almost right-angled inwards: nntenn:m one. 
half the length of the body, joints almost of equal thickness, the third 
shortest; the second joint a little shorter than either of the two last : 
the jugular plates very low, as long as the basal joint of the rostrum, 
and shorter than the head: rostrum rather stout, reaching beyond the 
intermediate coxm ; second joint longest ; third incrassate, half the length 
of the second; fourth cylindrical, black: prostethium short, not so long 
as the meso- or meta-stethium which are of equal length: pronotum 
hexagonal, convex between the humeral angles which nre prominent and 
furnished with a small tooth: scutellum two-thirds the length of the 
dorsum, the last fourth of the length abruptly narrowed, pointed: 
hemelytra longer than the scutellum, pointed at the end; membrane 
reaching beyond the apex of the abdomen, with five furcate veins: 
tarsi robust, basal joint stouter, and as long as the two following taken 


together. 
156. PaRAMECUS RUFICORNIS, Fieber, 

Paramecus ruficornis, Fieb., Rhynch., p. 35 (1851): Stil, En. Hem. v, p. 71 
(1876). 

Ochreous-yellow, punctured black; elongate: pronotum anteriorly 
with two black points: scutellum with a slightly punctured, pale, median 
streak, and more slightly punctured patch; border line on pronotum 
and marginal spot, yellowish; two black points anteriorly: antenne, 
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base of venter, dorsum beneath, and feet, yellow-forruginous: mombrane 
sordid, veins darker; stigmata and pectus, black (Lieber). Long, 124 
mill. 

Reported from Further India. 


Genus PrurxirPvs, Stal. 

Ofvors. K. V.-A. Fórh., p. 505 (1867): En. Hem, v, p. 55, 71 (1876). 

Head short, much shorter than the pronotum, almost shorter than 
broad between the eyes, rather narrowed forwards, rounded at tho 
apex, lateral margins scarcely sinuate before the eyes ; juga somewhat 
longer than the tylus, distant ; ocelli a little more than twice more distant 
from each other than from the eyes; first joint of antenne even with 
the apex of the head, second joint scarcely as long as the third; rostrum 
not extending beyond the intermediate feet, short: anterior margin of 
pronotum obliquely and somewhat broadly truncate behind the eyes, 
anterior lateral margins slightly rounded, anterior angles obtuse, a 
little prominulous beyond the eyes: apical angle of corium a little 
produced, apical margin somewhat sinuate near the apical angle: veius 
of membrane simple: pro-stethium slightly impressed ; meso-stethium, 
slightly carinate : second ventral segment very slightly convexly eleva- 
ted in the middle: odoriferous apertures continued in a not long, 
abruptly abbreviated furrow (Sídl). 


157. PrurxirPvs ponsALIS, Stal. 
Plexippus dorsalis, Stil, Berlin Ent. Zeitach. xiii, p. 226 (1869): En. Hom., p. 
71 (1876). 

9. Subobovate: weakly greyish-flavescent, above rather densely 
punctured black, these dots are arranged behind the middle of the prono- 
tum and before the middle of the scutellum in short irregular lines : 
membrane weakly fuscous-greyish, veins more obscure, exterior basal 
angle fuscous: dorsum of abdomen fuscous-violaceous; connexivum 
blackish, two last segments obsoletely palely streaked ; wings slightly 
infuscate ; spiracula narrowly circled black. Like Jj. fulvescens, Dallas, 
Base of head, at the eyes, marked by an impunctate spot; juga gradually 
converging, a little distant at the apex: antennm remotely and briefly 
setose, second joint more than twice as long as first: pronotum more 
than half longer than the head, almost more than twice broader than 
long, anterior margin slightly elevated between the eyes, lateral margins 
slightly rounded, narrowly black: scutellum sparingly palely punc- 
tured at the apex: exterior margin of corium narrowly blackish to- 
wards the base: pro-stethium sparingly and palely punctured, exterior 
margin black: meso-stethium sparingly punctured towards tho coxm 
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meta-stethium opaque, strigose, posteriorly and ontwards shining, pos- 
teriorly sparingly punctured: venter aciculate, sparingly punctulate 
towards the sides, with a broad levigate median streak ; second segment 
slightly convex in the middle, depressed on both sides at the convex 
part (Stål). Long, 15; broad, 8 mill. 

Reported from India. 


Div. TROPYCOEYPHARIA. 


En. Hom. v, p. 56 (1876). 

a. b. as in Odiaria, (p. 17). 

€. Lateral margins of the head and pronotum not or less acute, 
those of the pronotum never laminated: juga rarely longer than the 
tylus, then generally acuminated or gradually narrowed : frena generally 
extended beyond the middle of the scutellum : in those genera in which 
the juga are longer than the tylus, generally not extending beyond the 
middle of the scutellum, in which case also the scutellum posteriorly 
broad, or somewhat so : body sometimes greenish : venter sometimes with 
a long furrow. 

d. Head flat, juga rarely somewhat longer than the tylus : sentel- 
lum generally posteriorly narrow or moderately broad: frena generally 
extended behind the middle of the scutellum: entire second joint of 
the antennm, or a great part, extending beyond the apex of the head : 
venter not furrowed. 

e. First joint of rostrum very rarely extended behind the bucenl«, 
and if so, the basal angles of the scutellam have a largish, levigate, 
callous, pallid spot. 

f. The furrow of the odoriferous apertures continued in a wrinkle 
orridge extended beyond the middle of the breadth of the pleurm, 
gradually acuminated. 

gq. Connexivum pale, green, or flavescent, without black or aenescent- 
black spots or bands, occupying the ontire breadth of the segments : 
segmentis rarely more obscurely punctured anteriorly and posteriorly 
than in the middle: basal angles of scutellum without a callous spot or 
with a very minute and very obsolete one. 


Genus Nirne, Stal. 
Ofvera. K. V.-A. Firh., p. 516 (1867): En. Hem. v, p. 56, 73 (1876). 

Head gradually distinctly narrowed forwards, lateral margins 
acute, very slightly or but scarcely sinunte behind the middle; jnga a 
little longer than the tylus, hiscent; bacculm continued through, slightly 
raised ; ocelli a little more than twico as far from each other than from 
the eyes; rostrum extended to or between the last poir of coxm, first 








1 e 
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joint about on a level with the bucculw, second joint longer than the 
third; antennm slender, first joint not reaching apex of head: anterior 
margin of pronotum neither reflexed nor callous, broadly sinuate, tran- 
cate behind the eyes, anterior lateral margins straight, very slightly 
reflexed, lateral angles somewhat obtuse, very slightly prominulous : 
scatellum moderate, much longer than broad, narrow at the apex, frena 
extended to third apical part of scutellum : costal margin of corium 
very slightly rounded, apical angle not produced : meso-stethium cari- 
nate: furrow from the odoriferous nperture gradually narrowed and 
continued in a ridge or wrinkle: abdomen not or hardly broader than 


the hemelytra, extremity of angles of segments prominulous: body 
narrowly obovate (5!dl). 


158. Nirug crePHALUCS, Dallas. 
Pentatoma cephalus, Dallas, List Hem. i, p. 245 (1851); Walker, Cat. Het. ii, 
p. 303 (1867). 
Niphe cephalus, Stal, Ofvers, K. V.-A. Fórh., p. 516 (1567) ; En. Hem. v, p. 73 
(1876). 

9. Oblong, ovate, pale yellowish brown, thickly and finely punc- 
tured with dark brown: head large, slightly emarginate at the apex, 
the juga a little longer than the tylus, eyes brown; ocelli yellow: 
pronotum with the punctures very close along the lateral margins, 
causing them to appear much darker than the rest of the surface : 
scutellum with the apex orange: membrane semi-transparent, brownish, 
with darker veins: abdomen beneath tawny, irregularly and sparingly 
punctured with black, with a brown spot in the middle of the third 
segment: pectus of the same colour as the abdomen, rather thickly 
punctured, with some of the punctures black: legs of the same colour, 
with numerous black points: rostrum brownish testaceous: antennm 
testaceous, with the tip of the third, and apical half of the 4 and 5 
joints, black (Dallas) Long, 15—16 mill. 

Reported from Java, India, 


159. Nirne EkLONGATA, Dallas, 
Pentatoma elongata, Dallas, List Hem. i, p. 246 (1851); Walker, Cat. Het, ii, 
p. 299 (1837). 
Niphe elongata, Stil, Ofvers. E. V.-A. Fórh., p. 516 (1567), I. c. p. 625 (1870) ; 
En. Hem. v, p. 73 (1876). 


Q. Elongate, somewhat oblong, with the sides parallel; testaceous, 
above thickly and finely punctured with black: head with the tylus as 
long as the juga; ocelli red; sentellum very long: coriaceous portion of 
the hemelytra with the outer margin yellowish-white; membrane semi- 
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transparent, brownish, with the veins a little darker: abdomen beneath 
testaceous, with the disc impunctate, the sides faintly punctured ; stig- 
mate black: pectus rather strongly punctured, with some of the punc- 
tures black: legs yellowish; tarsi fulvous: rostrum not passing the 
intermediate coxm, pale yellow, with the tip black: antennm with the 
three basal joints bright red; fourth black, with the base red; fifth 
black, with the base and apex red (Dallas). Long 124—13 mill. 

Reported from Philippines, Rangoon, N. India. Differs from N. 
cephalus, Dallas, in its narrower stature and the costal limbus of the 
corium being furnished with colourless punctures. 


Div. CAPPRARIA. 
En. Hem. v, p. 57 (1876). 


a. to f. aa in Tropycorypharia, (p. 19). 

g. Segments of connexivum black, punctured, adorned with a 
median band or flavescent marginal spot, generally less densely punc- 
tured or somewhat levigate : basal angles of the scutellum marked by a 
pale, levigate spot, sometimes small and indeterminate and sometimes 
very large: anterior lateral margins of the pronotum slightly reflexed, 


sometimes callous, straight or somewhat so, entire, simple: tibia above, 
flat, margined. 


Genus Carrxa, Ellenrieder, 


Nat. Tijdskr. Ned. Ind. xxiv, p. 146 (1860) ; Walker, Cat. Het. ii, p. 144 (1867), 
Stil, Ofvers. K. V.-A. Förb., p. 514 (1807) ; En. Hom. v, p. 57, 74 (1876). 

Allied to Halys, but body shorter, more depressed : head flat, as long 
ns the pronotum, its basal margin broader than the anterior margin of 
the pronotum; juga shorter than the tylus, margin of juga, rounded, 
entire; tylus broader towards the apex which is arcuate: eyes small, 
prominulous; ocelli near the eyes, not very distinct: first joint of the 
antenne shorter than the head, scarcely intumescent, 2-5 joints almost 
equal in length, third joint nodulose at the end, 4 and 5 joints robust : 
pronotum flattened, slightly sloped hind ward behind the posterior inter- 
angular line; anterior angles somewhat acute, behind them, on the lateral 
margin, 3-4 not very conspicuous small teeth, posterior angles not very 
prominent, angular: scutellum broad, longer than half the abdomen : 
coriaceous portion of hemelytra long, flat; membrane short, extending 
beyond the abdomen which is almost orbicular, broader than the prono- 
tum, its lateral margins extending beyond the hemelytra, flattened : 
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rostrum reaching second ventral segment, second joint very long, rest 
nearly equal, last semewhat smaller, robust : venter very convex, ventral 
furrow short, not conspicuous ; feet slender (2ilenr.). 


160. Cappma TAPROBANENSIS, Dallas. 


Pentatoma taprobanensis, Dallas, List Hom. i, p. 244 (1851) ; Walker, Cat. Hom. 
ii, p. 299 (1867). 
^  Qappea multitinea, Ellenr, Nat. Tijdskr. Ned, Ind. xxiv, p. 147, f. 17 (1862). 
Cappea taprobanensis, Stål, En. Hem. v, p. 74 (1876) ; Distant, A, M. N. H. 
(5 =.) iii, p. 45 (1879). 
9. Ovate, broad, flat: head rather long, rounded at the npex, 
black, with the lateral margins and three longitudinal lines testaceous : 
the black portions thickly and finely punctured, the pale lines impunc- 
tate: ocelli minute, yellow: pronotum testaceons, covered with fine 
black punctures, which leave only narrow lines of the pale colour 
visible: of the dark patches there are two small ones in the middle of a 
the anterior margin, a larger ocellated spot in each anterior angle, two 
larger spots occupying the whole middle of the disc, and having a very 
distinct longitudinal median line, and two rather smaller on each side 
of these; there is also a narrow line of black punctures within each 
lateral margin: scutellum thickly punctured with black, especially at 
the base, with a pale impunctate line ranning down the middle from 
base to apex, and a curved line on each side of this ranning from the 
base to the middle of the median line, at which point the three lines 
are united: hemelytra testaccous, clouded with black punctures, with 
no distinct pale lines; membrane brownish, somewhat opaque, covered 
with brown spots: margins of the abdomen testaceous, with a large 
bifid black spot at the junction of each segment, both above and beneath : 
body beneath testaceons : abdomen smooth and shining, with a few fine 
punctures on the sides ; the stigmata and two spots on each side of each E 
segment, forming two longitudinal rows of spots on each side of the 
abdomen, black; the space between cach pair of black spots is orange : 
tus finely and irregularly punctured, with numerous black spots on 


each side: legs pale testaceous; femora thickly covered with black eM 
points; tibie covered with fine black points; tarsi nearly black : ros- i 


| ong, reaching tho base of the third ventral segment; basal joint 
and the base of the second, testaceous; 2 and 3 joints brownish; fourth - 
black: antenne with the basal joint, testaceous, spotted with black; 2 - 
‘ana 3 joints brown, (Dallas), Long, 11—11} mill. z 


g^ 


from Java, Sumatra, Ceylon, Assam, The Indian Museum - 
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Genus HarvowonrHa, Mayr. 
Verh. Zook-Bot. Ges. Wien. xiv, p. 911(1864): Reise Novara, p. 47 (1866) : 
Stal, En. Hom. v, p. 57, 74 (1876). 

Body above compressed, beneath convex, head above flat, broad at 
apex, rounded, lateral margins narrowly reflexed, parallel, a little sinuate : 
tylus as long as the juga: antennm 5-jointed, first joint not reaching 
apex of head, 3-5 joints somewhat of equal length, second joint shorter 
than third: buccul® narrow, continued through, anteriorly dilated, sub- 
dentiform : rostrum reaching 2 or 3 segments of the abdomen ; first joint 
a little shorter than the bucculm, second joint scarcely twice as long ns 
the first and shorter than the two apical taken together: eyes large, 
sessile: ocelli thrice more distant from each other than from the eyes: 
pronotum transversely somewhat sexangular, anterior angles with a 
transverse tooth, anterior lateral margins straight, smooth and narrowly 
reflexed, shoulders a little prominent, rounded: scutellum triangular, 
posteriorly narrowed : membrane with some somewhat parallel coste: 
metastethium compressed : odoriferous aperture with a margined trans- 
verse furrow, produced to a distance outwards, gradually evanescent : 
abdomen beneath not sulcate, convex; margins acute, unarmed : feet 
simple: tibim broadly sulcate externally; first and third joints of tarsi 
of equal length (Mayr). 


161. Hatymorrna pices, Fabricius. 


Cimes picus, Fabr., Ent. Syst. iv, p. 115 (1794). India. 

Cimes marmoreus, Fabr., Ent. Syst. Suppt. p. 534 (1798). India. 

Cimex cinnamomeus, WolT, Ic. Cim. iii, p. 99, f. 93 (1802). India, 

Edessa picus, Fabr., Syst. Rhyng., p. 153 (1503). 

Edessa marmorea, Fabr., Syst. Rhyng., p. 153 (1803). 

Halys timorensis, Westwood, Hope, Cat. Hem. i, p. 22 (1837) : Signorot, Bull, 
S. E. F. (6 s.) i, p. xli (1881). China, Timor. 

Pentatoma timorenats, Dallas, List Hem, i, p. 242 (1852): Walker, Cat. Het. ii 
p. 299 (1867). Ceylon. 

Pentatoma halys, Stål, Ofvers. K. V.-A. Förb., p. 182 (1855); L c., p. 69 ( 1856): 
Walker, |. c. ii, p. 300 (1867). China. 

Pentatoma trivialis, A. Dohrn, Stottin Ent. Zeit. xxi, p. 400 (1860) : Walker, 
l. cœ, p. 300 (1867). Coylon. 

Pweilometia mistus, Uhler, Proc. Ac. Phil, p. 223 (1860). Japan. 

Halyomorpha timorensis, Mayr, Reise Nov. Hem., p. 50 (1866). Hong Kong, 
Shanghai, 

Dalpada remota, Walker, l. c. i, p. 227 (1867), sec. Distant, Ent. M. M., xvi, 
p. 201 (1880). Hong Kong. 
|. Halyomorpha picus, Stil, Hem. Fabr. i, p. 24 (1863); En. Hem. v, p. 75 (1876); 
Scott. A, M. N. H. (4 s.) xiv, p. 290 (1874) ; Distant, l c. (6 s.), iii, p. 45 (1879) ; 
Trans. Ent. BSoc., p. 415 (1883). 


Antenne black; third joint with a white ring at the baso : head, 


, 
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pronotum, scutellum, hemelytra greyish or yellow, irrorated with very 
numerous black dots: beneath flavescent, a lateral line on the pectus, 
brassy black: femora yellow, punctured black ; tibim black with a broad 
white ring at the base (C. picus, Fabr.). Body above grey: pronotum 
anteriorly with two minute yellow dots, posteriorly fuscous: scutellum 
with two distinct, minute dots at the base: beneath flavescent, a median 
line and the margins fuscous, and on each abdominal segment on both 
sides, a small black dot: feet flavescent, punctured fuscous (CO. marmo- 
reus, Fabr.). Luteous-grey, punctured brassy-black, somewhat varie- 
gated: head and pronotum with the sides entire, the latter with four 
minute luteous dots placed transversely: membrane pale, with six 
fuscous longitudinal veins, interrupted in the middle: margin of abdo- 
men punctured black and luteous (H. timorensis, Westw.). Long, 15—16 
mill. 

Reported from Timor, China, Japan, Ceylon, Assam, India. A 
variable and not à very uncommon species in Sikkim and Assam (mihi). 


162. HALYOMORFHA SCUTELLATA, Distant. 
Halyomorpha scutellata, Distant, A. M, N. H. (6 s.) iii, p. 51 (1879). 


Brunneous, thickly and strongly punctured: head with frontal and 
lateral margins black; eyes pitchy; ocelli brown, shining: rostrum 
black, reaching posterior coxm: antennm black; second joint much 
shorter than the third, fourth joint rather longer than the fifth, both of 
which are pilose: pronotum with the lateral margins narrowly reflexed, 
bordered with black, with the extreme edge sanguineous for about two 
thirds of the length from the apex; base rugulose, a somewhat tri- 
angular space enclosed by pale impunctate lines situated on each side 
of the frontal border behind the eyes; lateral angles prominent: scutel- 
lum bright Inteous with two dots at the base, two small parallel lines 
on the disc, »nd the lateral margin, very narrowly at the base and 
broadly towards the apex, brunneous; the luteous area has a few deep 
brown punctures, the other brunneonus portion of the scutellum pnuc- 
tured as on other parts of the upper surface: membrane fuscous, with 
strong longitudinal veins: abdomen above sanguineons, with a marginal 
row of blueish-black spots, situated conjointly in pairs at the base and 
the npex of each segment, both above and below: underside of body 
sangruineous ; prostethium with some greenish mnrkings behind the 
eyes, a large dull blackish patch near the odoriferous apertures, a 
stigmatal row of rounded blucish-black spots and a large pitchy spot 
near the apex: legs black; coxm sanguineous, bases of femora dull 
reddish (Distant). Long, 16; breadth ang. pronot. 9 mill. 
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Var. a, Scutellum without the two brown lines on the disc, 
marginal and stigmatal spots on the underside of the abdomen coalescing ; 
prostethium with a large black spot behind the eyes in place of greenish 
markings. 

Var. b. Specimens from Bombay have the upper surface bluish 
instead of brownish, have typical scutellar markings, but underside as in 
var. a, 


Reported from N. Khasiya hills, 1500-3000 feet ; Bombay. 


163. HaLYOMORFHA MUEREA, Distant. 


Halyomorpha murrea, Dist., Trans. Ent, Soc. p. 344, t. 12 f. 5 (1887). 


Body above very pale greenish ochraceous; the corium (except the 
marginal area), and basal area of the pronotum with a slight purplish 
tinge: lateral margins of the head, margins of tylus, a small linear spot 
at the base of the head, and a similar spot on each side before the eyes, 
black; eyes somewhat purplish; ocelli pale castaneous; antennes with 
the basal joint greenish ochraceous, minutely speckled black, 2-3 joints 
purplish, apical half of third joint black, second joint a little shorter than 
the third; rostrum just passes the last coxw; pronotum with the lateral 
margins and a double row of spots on anterior half, ochraceous; between 
and around these spots are a number of small and somewhat tessellated 
black spots; basal half minutely and sparingly darkly punctate: scutel- 
lum with four black spots at the base, two median and one near each 
basal angle, four more obscure and broken black spots across the disc, 
followed by two similar spots on the basal half, some tessellated and 
minute black spots at the apex, and a row of minute dark punctures on 
each lateral margin, from basal third to the apex: corium minutely and 
sparingly darkly punctate, costal area greenish, thickly and irregularly 
spotted black, lateral margins near base ochraceous: connexivum 
ochraceous, with a black linear spot at the base and apex of each mar- 
ginal segment: membrane extending much beyond the abdomen, pale 
obscure creamy, minutely and sparingly speckled black, basal two- 
thirds pale purplish from reflection of abdomen beneath: body beneath 
and legs pale greenish, a linear spot in front and behind the eyes, a spot 
near anterior and intermediate coxe, a spot towards lateral margins of 
meso» and meta-stethium, a spot at base of the anterior tibim, a spot 
near apices of two last pair femora, a marginal spot at base and apex of 
apical segments, and the apex of the rostum, black (Dist.), Long, 15; 
exp. angl. pron., 8 mill. 

Reported from Sikkim, a single specimen (mihi). 

+ 
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Genus TorvMNia, Stal, 


Ofvers. K. V.-A. Fórh. p. 615 (1867): En. Hem. v, p. 57, 75 (1876). 


Margins of pronotum anteriorly, and anterior lateral margins, cal- 
lous or elevated; head distinctly narrowed forwards, rounded at npex, 
lateral margins somewhat acute, very slightly sinuated behind the 
middle, tylus somewhat longer than the juga; bucculw continued 
through, moderately elevated; ocelli scarcely thrice as distant from 
each other as from the eyes; rostrum somewhat produced behind the 
last cox, first joint scarcely extending beyond or only equal to the 
bueculm, second joint scarcely or but little longer than the third ; 
anterior margin of the pronotum slightly truncate behind the eyes, 
lateral angles very slightly prominulous, somewhat straight: apical 
margin of corium very slightly sinuate near the apical angle which ia 
somewhat rounded at the extreme edge: mesostethium distinctly cari- 
nate: extremity of angles of abdominal segments acutely prominu- 
lous: first tibia sometimes dilated (Stal). 


164. Totumsia natives, Dallas. 


Pentatoma latipes, Dallas, List Hem i, p. 238 (1857): Walker, Cat. Het. ii, p. 
298 (1876). 


Dalpada obtusicollis, Ellenr., Nat. Tijdsskr. Ned. Ind. xxiv, p. 143, f. 10 (1862). 
Tolwmnia latipes, Stal, En. Hem. v, p. 75, (1876) ; Distant, A. M. N. H. (5a) 
iii, p. 45 (1879). 

d, 9. Ovate, above dark brown, thickly punctured, irrorated with 
yellow spots: pronotum with the lateral margins yellowish white: 
scutellum with a large yellowish white spot in each basal angle, and 
the apex of the same colour: membrane brownish, semi-transparent : 
margins of the abdomen banded with black and yellowish-white, the 
middle of each segment being white: body beneath pale yellow, shin- 
ing, finely and sparingly punctured: abdomen with a small brown or 
black spot on the apical segment: pectus with a row of three spots on 
each side; legs whitish, the apices of the femora the tibim and the tarsi, 
black; the anterior tibim are considerably dilated on the outside to- 
wards the apex: rostrum reaching the base of the abdomen, whitish, 
with the tip black: antennm with the basal joint black; the two follow- 
ing pale brown; 4 and 5 joints black with their bases whitish, (Dallas). 

Long, J, 8}—9: 9?,1041—11 mill. 

Reported from Sumatra, Siam, Tenasserim, Burma, Assam, The 
Indian Museum has specimens from Sikkim (mihi), Assam (Naga 
Hills, Harmatti). — 
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Genus PatLowgsa, Mulsant and Rey. 
Pon. Pent, p. 271, 277 (1860) ; Stal, En. Hem. v, p. 75 (1876). 


Differs from Peribalus, Muls., in having the anterior lateral margins 
of the pronotum neither callous nor smooth: sides of prostethium not, 
unless very obtusely, elevated: the head is dilated, flat, or somewhat so, 
towards the apex, lateral margins not, or but very slightly, sinnate ; 
antenniferous tubercles not prominulous beyond the sides of the head. 


165. PaALOMENA srrNOSA, Distant. 
Palomena spinosa, Distant, Trans. Ent. Soc. p. 149, t, 5, f. 3 (1590). 


Above green, thickly, darkly and coarsely punctured: head coarse- 
ly and somewhat densely punctured ; the juga longer than the tylus and 
cleft at the apex, with the lateral margins slightly reflexed : antenna 
with the first three joints green, fourth (except the base) and whole of 
fifth, brown; second joint longer than the third, 4 and 5 subequal : 
pronotum coarsely punctured, somewhat sparingly so on the disc, with 
the lateral angles produced into broad, obtusely pointed spines, some- 
what rounded, and narrowly black at the apex; scutellum thickly 
punctured, more sparingly so at the apex; corium thickly punctured, 
especially near the costa, membrane brassy, shining: connexivum green, 
thickly and darkly punctured, narrowly luteous on the outer margin and 
at the segmental incisures: body beneath pale, disc of abdomen, coxm, 
and bases of femora somewhat luteous; legs green, tarsi brown: 
stigmata marked with black dots: rostrum luteous, with the apex nar- 
rowly black (Dist.). Allied to P. angulosa, Motsch., from Japan, but dis- 
tinguished by the much produced pronotal angles. 

Long 13—14 mill. ; breadth angles pronotum, 9—10 mill. 

Reported from Sind, N. India. 


166. PALOMENA REUTERI, Distant. 


Palomena reuteri, Distant, Trans. Ent. Soc. p. 122 (1873) ; Scion. Res. 2nd Yar- 
kand Mission, p. 4, f. 2 (1879). 

T. Green, with head, anterior border of pronotum, basal half of 
scutellum and membrane, bronzy: head obscurely rugulose, very thick- 
ly and strongly punctured with black; tylus slightly shorter than the 
juga; rostrum luteous, with the tip black: antennw [luteous, apical 
joint somewhat fuscous, third joint distinctly longer than the second, 
rather shorter than the fourth, fifth longest: pronotum obscurely 


rugnlose, very thickly and strongly punctured with black, with two 


slightly waved, lateral, linear, impunctate fovem situated a little behind 
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the anterior margin; lateral angles somewhat prominent and rounded : 
scutellum thickly covered with deep black punctures, slightly ruguloso 
at the base : corium thickly and deeply punctured, with the connexivam 
Iuteons, punctured with black: body beneath pale Inteous, slightly 
clonded with greenish: legs greenish, tarsi luteous. 

9. Second joint of antennm distinctly longer than the third; 2 and 
4 subequal: abdomen beneath with some irregular obseare black 
markings (Distant). Long, 11—12; breadth angles of pronotum 6—7 
mill. 

Reported from Murree (Panjab). 


167. PALOMENA AMPLIFICATA, Distant. 

Palomena amplifcata, Distant, Trans. Ent, Soc. p. 148, t. 5, f. 2 (1880). 

Above green, thickly punctured ; head densely and finely punctu- 
late, the lateral margins slightly reflexed, juga longer than the tylus 
and cleft atthe apex; pronotum thickly punctate and somewhat rugu- 
lose, the lateral margins amplified and rounded, lateral angles obtusely 
prominent; scutellum thickly punctured, somewhat rugulose: corium 
with the punctures somewhat finer and more regular; membrane brassy, 
shining : body beneath paler, dise of abdomen and the coxm pale lute- 
ous; legs green; tarsi brown; connexivum well produced, green, thick- 
ly punctured : antennm green, 4 and 5 joints brown, the last joint with 
apical half pitchy ; second joint longer than the third; 4 and 5 sub- 
equal: rostrum pale luteous, with n median dark line, and apex nar- 
rowly pitehy (Distant). Long, 13—14; breadth of angles of pronotum 
8—9 ; greatest breadth of abdomen, 8—9 mill. 

Reported from Shantung (N. China) ; Assam (?) ; recognized by 

the amplified pronotum and the broad ovate body. 


168. Patomena VIRIDISSIMA, Poda von Neuhaus. 


Cimes viridissimus, Podan, Ins, Mus. Gr. p. 56 (1761). 

Cimex prasinus, Fabr., Syst. Ent, p. 711 (1775); Speo. Ins. ii, p. 354 (1781); 
Mant. Ins., ii, p. 292 (1787); Ent. Syst., iv, p. 109 (1794); Syst. Hhyng., p. 166 
(1803): Wolff, Ic. Cim., p. 52, t. 6, f. 49 (1501). 

Cimez prasinus, Fieb,, Eur. Hom., p. 339 (1861). 

Palomena viridissima, Stal, Hem. Fabr. i, p.'28"'(1868) ; Mals. and Rey, Pun, 
France, p. 277 (1866) ; Distant, Scien. Res. 2nd Yar, Miss., p. 5 (1879). 


Body eutirely green, immaculate, last joint of antennm rnfous, 
fuscous at apex (O. prasinus, Fabr.). Body ovate, with head, pronotum, 
hemelytra, scutellum, nnd feet, green; abdomen above black: antennsm 
5-jointed, first joint short, 2 and 3 green, 4 and 5 rufous, last fuscous 
at apex: eyes small, obscurely fuscous: rostrum 4-jointed, yellow- 
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greenish, black at apex, as long as half the body: thorax inclined 
anteriorly, with two small, livid, transverse lines, impressly punctured, 
margin very thinly ferruginous: scutellam immaculate, subelevated at 
the base: membrane whitish, with a small fuscous spot at the base at 
the interior angle: wings white, immaculate: nbdomen above black, 
margin green, spotted fuscous, beneath yellow-greenish : tarsi blackish : 
first tibie with a minute black tooth in the middle (Wolf). Varies in 
size, entire antennæ rufous, beneath green. Long, 14— 15 mill. 

Stal unites Cimen dissimilis, Fabr., with this species, bnt Puton 
holds them to be distinct. The former has the 3—4 joints of the antenna 
subequal, and the anterior lateral margin of the pronotum very slightly 
arcuate inside, whilst P. viridissima has the third joint of the antenn= 
from one-third to one-fourth shorter than the second, and the anterior 
lateral margin of the pronotum very slightly arcuate outside. 

Reported from Europe, Murree (Panjab). 


Div. CARPOCORARIA. 
En. Hem. v, p. 57 (1870). 
a. to e, as in Tropycorypharia, (p. 19). 
f. Furrow of the odoriferous apertures, short or very short, abrupt- 
ly abbreviated, not continued in a wrinkle or ridge, second joint of the 
antennæ longer than the third. 


Genus Carrocoris, Kolenati, Stal. 
Mel, Ent. iv, p. 46 (1816) : Stal, Ofvera, K. V.-A., Fürh, 3, p. 37 (1872). 
Stal includes here Carpocoris, Muls., Codophila, pt. Mulsant, and 
Antheminia, Muls., and arranges the three allied genera thus :— 
1—4. Frena not extended beyond the middle of the scutellum., 
2—3. Entire anterior lateral margins of the pronotum, or at least 
anteriorly, reflexed, acutish :—Carpocoris. 
3—2. Anterior lateral margins of pronotum anteriorly obtuse, not 
reflexed :— Codophila. 
4—1. Frona extended beyond the middle of the scutellum :— 
Dolycoris (q. v.). 


169, OARPOCORIS NIGRICORNIS, Fabr. 

Cimer nigricornis, Fabr., Ent. Syst. iv, p. 94 (1794); Syst. Rhyng, p. 157 
(1503): Wolff. [c. Cim. p. 138, t. 14, f. 132 (1804): Fallen, Hom. Suec. p. 27 (1826). 

Mormidea nigricornis, Sahlb., Mon. Geoo. Fenn. p. 30 (1845), 

Cimes eryngii, Germar, Reise Dalm, p. 283 (1817) : Faun. Ins. Eur. ii, 2, (1817). 

Pentatoma nigricornis, Hahn, Wanz. Ins. ii, f. 147 (1834.) 

Carpocoris nigricornis, Kolon., Mel, Ent iv, p. 40 (1846): Distant, Scien. Rea. 
2nd Yarkand Miss. p. 5(1879): Reuter, Ent. Tijds. p. 128 (1880): Duda, Wien, 
Ent. Zoit, iv, p. 69 (1885). 


Head ferruginous or greyish, spines on pronotum always black : 
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antennm black; feet pale: pronotum obtusely spinose, somewhat ferru- 
ginous (abr.). Wolf makes the basal joint of the antenne greyish ; 
head, pronotum, scutellum, hemelytra and feet greyish, impressly pune- 
tured; pronotum with four longitudinal lines formed by black points, 
lateral angles black; margin of abdomen variegated black and greyish ; 
beneath greyish-virescent: tarsi rufescent ; first tibim with a small tooth. 
He notes several varieties:—one with head, lateral spines of pronotum 
and hemelytra purpurascent, pronotum with longitudinal black bands, 
seutellum virescent, marginal spots on abdomen black with a white 
pupil; abdomen and pectus greenish; tibiæ rosy, tarsi black at apex. 
Long 10}; broad, 6} mill, 

Reported from  Kugiár, N. W. Siberia, Astrakhan, N. Africa, 
Europe. 


Genus DoLycoris, Muls. and Rey. 


Carpocoris, subg. Dolycoris, Muls. and Rey, Pun. Pent. p. 238 (1866); Dolycoris, 
Stal, Of vers. K. V.-A. Forh. xxix (3), p. 38 (1872) ; En. Hem. v, p. 57, 76 (1876). 
Body pilose: connexivum in a great part prominulous beyond the 
hemelytra: lateral margins of the head not, or but slightly, sinuated : 
antennz stoutish : anterior lateral margins of pronotum very distinctly 
and narrowly reflexed : frena extended beyond the middle of the 
scutellum. 


170. DOLYCORIS paccarom, Linnewns. 


Cimezr baccarum, Linn., Faun. Suec. ij, 928, (1761); Syst. Nat. i, p. 721 (1767) : 
Scopoli, Ent, Carn. p. 123 (1763): Fallen, Hem. Suec. p. 29 (1826). 

Pentatoma baccarum, pt., Dallas, List Hem. i, p. 235 (1851) : Walker, Cat. Het. 
ii, p. 283 (1867): Sahib., Mon. Geoc. Fenn. p. 26 (1848): Saunders, Trans. Ent. Soc. 
p. 125 (1875). 

Pentatoma pallida, Dallas, l. c., p. 234 (1851), N. India: Stal, Ofvers., K. V.-A., 
Fórh. p. 497 (1862); Walker, L c. p. 299 (1867). 

Mormidea nigricornis, Fieb. (nec. Fabr.) Eur. Hem, p. 335 (1861). 

Carpocoris baccarum, Mauls. and Rey, Pun. France Pont., p. 238 (1866) 5 Stal, 
En. Hem. v, p. 76 (1876). 

Dolycoris baccarum, Distant, pt., Res. 2nd Yarkand Miss. p. 5 (1879) : J. Sahlb., 
K. Sv. V.-A., Handl. xvi (4) p. 15 (1879); Reutor, Ent. Tijds. p. 129 (1880) ; Duda, 
Wien Ent. Zeit. iv, p. 68 (1555). 

Renter, in 1877 (Ent. Mon. Mag. xiv, p. 11), united Cimex fuscispi- 
nus, Boheman (K. V.-A., Handl., p. 241, 1849), with €. baccarwm, Linn., 
‘but, in 1880 (Ent. Tijds., p. 129), he describes them separately. 
Linnwus’ description of Cimex baccarwm, in Faun, Suec., is very curt :— 
* ovate, greyish ; margin of abdomen spotted black, but, in the Syst. 
Nat, Linnwus quotes Scopoli's description assynonymous, This runs ;— 
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‘' Pronotum obtusely spinose: abdomen above black; variegated on the 
margin with spots of the same colour as the apex of the scutellum, 
beneath *e basi mucronem supra thoracem protendens.’ The apex of 
the scutellum, spots on the margin of the abdomen and the feet are 
of the same colour. In «c, antennm unicolorous; marginal dots on 
abdomen yellowish, beneath without dots; varies, (a) in having hemelytra 
reddish, fuscescent at apex, antennæ black, body beneath yellow ; or (b), 
 hemelytra wneous-greenish, immaculate at apex, pronotum obscure, apex 
of scutellum fulvous, abdomen beneath ferruginous, wings obscure. In 
@ , the two last joints of the antennis are flavescent at the base, sides of 
pronotum obscure, apex of hemelytra punctured fuscous: pronotum and 
abdomen beneath punctured, black.’ It differs from D. verbasci in 
having the angles of the pronotum produced and pointed. Long, 10—12 
mill Dallas describes his P. pallida thus :— 9. ‘ Allied to Veterna aber- 
raus, Germar, more elongate, testaceous, punctured: lateral angles of 
the pronotum somewhat prominent: rostrum hardly reaching the base 
of the posterior feet, whitish, extremity of apex black: antennm 
black, basal joint whitish; tibiw and tarsi falvous.’ Long, 14} mill. 

Reported from all Enrope, N. Asia, N. Africa, Japan, Kashmir, 
India, Oceania. 


171. Dotnycoris yernascr, De Géer. 

Cimes verbasci, De Géor, Mém., iii, p. 257, t. 14, £. 6 (1773). 

Cimer baccarum, Fabr., Ent. Syst. iv, p. 117 (1794) ; Syst. Rhyng. p. 172 (1803) ; 
Wolff, Ic. Cim. p. 60, t. 6, f. 57 (1501). 

Pentatoma baccarum, Lep. & Serv, Enc. Méth. x. p. 57 (1825); Hahn, Wans. 
Ins. ii, p. 63, t. 50, f. 152 (1834) ; ? Douglas and Scott, Brit. Hem. p. 80 (1866 ). 

Pentatoma confusa, Westw., Hope, Cat. Hem. i, p. 8(1837). 

Aelia depressa, Westw., l. e. p. 32 (1837); Stal, En. Hem. v, p. 126 (1876). 

Pentatoma verbasci, Dallas, List Hem. i, p. 235 (1851). 

Mormidea baccarum, Fiob., Eur. Hem. p. 334 (1861). 

Dolycoris baccarum, pt, Distant, Scien. Ros, 2nd Yarkand Miss. p. 5(1879) ; Trans. 
Ent. Soc. p. 415 (1883). 

Dallas and Distant with many others unite D. baccarwm and 
D. verbasct, and make the two the same as the variable form found com- 
monly throughout the entire region from Siberia to the Sind Valley 
and thence to North Africa. The question whether these forms are to 
remain separate or are to be united is entirely one for European students 
to decide. 

Oval: pronotnm angular, the Interal angles, ronnded at the tip, 
not pointed: head and pronotum above greyish-brown, sometimes with 
a slight purplish tint: sentellam triangular, ochreous, with apex sen- 
green; long, aud occupying more than half the length of the abdo- 
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men; coriaceous portion of the hemelytra with a purplish tint, mem- 
brane light-brown with a patch of obscure brown on the interior side, 
near the coriaceous portion: head, pronotum, scutellum, and hemelytra 
covered with numerous minute concave black points, hardly visible : 
wings with a black tint; eyes obscurely brown: body beneath and feet 
light grey, a little yellowish, with very numerous black points like 
those above: abdomen above entirely black with the margin spotted 
black and white or yellowish: antennw 5-jointed, shorter than the 
abdomen, black, with white patches at the joints (. De Géer). Long, 104; 
broad, 6} mill. Differs from D. baccarum in not having the angles of 
the pronotum produced and pointed, but merely rounded. 

Westwood's Alia depressa is thus described :—* Luteous, punctured 
black: the slight margin of the pronotum pale: sides of scutellum 
towards the apex, spotted black, apex itself luteous: membrane fusces- 
cent, a large internal patch at the base, black: sides of abdomen 
spotted yellow and black, feet and body beneath luteous, tarsi black.’ 
Long, 103 mill. 

Reported from Puna (Bombay). 


172. Donycorts moprcos, Stal. 


Dolycoris indicus, Stal, En. Hem. v. p. 76 (1876). 

9. Very like and closely allied to D. verbasci, De Géer, but appears 
to differ in the narrower form ; head, pronotum, and scutellum less densely 
punctured ; membrane longer; anterior lateral margins of pronotum 
more broadly pallid, sparingly black-punctured at the base (Stål). 
Long, 9} ; broad, 5 mill. 

Reported from India, Deccan, Darjeeling. Distant has an allied . 
form, D. formosana, from Formosa. 


Genus CoporniLA, Mulsant, Stal. 


pt. Pun. France Pent. p. 237 (1866); Stal, Ofvers. K. V.-A. Fóorh. xxix, 3. p. 38 
(1872); En. Hem. v, p. 76 (1876). 
Differs from Carpocoris, Kolenati, Stál, in having the anterior 
lateral margins of the pronotum anteriorly obtuse, not reflexed. 


173. CornornrmbA MACULICOLLIS, Dallas. : 


Pentatoma maculicollis, Dallas, List Hem. i, p. 234 (1851) Stål, Ofvers, K. V.-A., 
Fórh. p. 497 (1862); Walker, Cat. Hot. ii, p. 209 (1867). 
Pentatoma arabica, Stal, Ofvera. K. V.-A., Fórh. p. 233 (1851). 
Codophila maculicollia, Stal, En. Hem. v, p. 76 (1876). 
9. Oyate: head palo yellow, rather thickly punctured, with the 
lateral margins and two longitudinal lines, united in front, black : eyes 
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pitehy black; ocelli red; pronotum with the lateral angles somewhnt 
prominent ; the anterior portion pale yellow, with four black banda, of 
which the two lateral run from the anterior to the lateral angles, 
leaving the lateral margins yellow; the two median do not pass the 
middle of the disc, and correspond with the two black lines of the head ; 
the posterior portion of the pronotum is blackish, and the whole surface 
is thickly and rather strongly punctured: scutellum with a large 
triangular patch at the base, and a large patch on each side, broadest 
towards the apex, greyish, punetured with black, leaving two lines 
running from the basal angles, and meeting in the middle of the dise, a 
short longitudinal line uniting these with the apex, and the apex itself, 
pale yellow: coriaceous part of the hemelytra flesh colour, irregularly 
punctured with black; membrane dark brown: margins of the abdo- 
men banded with orange and black, the middle of each segment being 
orange: body beneath testaceous, shining: abdomen with a small spot 
on each side of the base of each segment within the stigmata, a similar 
spot in the middle of the posterior margin of the o nnd 6 segments, a 
small transverse spot on each side of the disc of the third segment, and 
the stigmata black: pectus with a few black spots : legs brownish, with 
the tarsi black: rostrum reaching the base of the abdomen, with the 
two basal joints testaceous, the two apical black: nntennm black, with 
the basal joint pitehy (Dallas). Long, 15$ will. 
Reported from Arabia, N. India. 


Div. DIPLOXYARIA. 


En. Hem. v, p. 58 (1876). 

a, b, c, asin "'ropycorypharia (p. 19). 

d.—Head transversely convex, rarely somewhat flat, and, if so, the 
juga are longer than the tylus and contiguous before it, or the second 
joint of the antennw is almost thrice longer than the first, or scarcely 
extending beyond the apex of the head: juga generally longer than the 
tylus and contiguous before the tylus: frena rarely slightly extended 
beyond the middle of the scutellum : furrow of the orifices generally 
short or very short, rarely continued ina long wrinkle or ridge : first 
joint of the antennm not reaching the apex of the head: venter some- 
times furrowed. 

e— Posterior angles of the pronotum not lobed: sentellum not 
amplified behind the frena : hggd not cylindrical: rostrum not extend- 
ed behind the pectus, second joint longer than the third: venter not 
furrowed. 

| f.—Antennw alike in both sexes, second joint longer than the 
first. 
5 
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Genus ADRIA, Stal. 

En. Hem. v, pp. 58, 78 (1876). 

Juga and tylus equal, or somewhat so, in length: bucculs rathor 
elevated throughont their entire length, posteriorly forming a somewhat 
right angle: second joint of antenum about on a level with the apex 
of the head, not, or only a little, longer than the third, the third joint 
longer than the first: second joint of rostrum eqnal, or somewhat so, in 
length to the two apical taken together, the two apical joints of equal 
length : prostethium broadly furrowed, mnrgins of furrow elevated, 
somewhat carinate: costal area of corium very narrow anteriorly and 
furnished with punctures placed in a simple row, costal margin ante- 
riorly rounded. 


174 Avra rPARVULA, Dallas. 


Pentatoma parvula, Dallas, List Hem. i, p. 246 (1851); Stål, Ofvers. K. V.-A. 
Fórh. p. 497 (1862). 
Adria parvula, Stal, En. Hem. v, p, 78 (1876); Lethierry, An. Mus. Gen. xviii, 
p. 649 (1883). 
9. Elongate-ovate, testaceous, punctured fuscous; a small whitish 
spot on both sides of the scutellum atthe base; membrane whitish ; a 
longitudinal band of fuscous dots on each side of the abdomen; rostrum 
short, not reaching the base of the last pair of feet (Dallas). Long, 
7—7} mill. 
Reported from India, Burma, Senegal. 


Genus Sevrax, Distant. 
Trans. Ent. Soc. p. 345 (1887). 


Head very large, flat and long; the juga very much longer than 
&he tylus, slightly concave, obtusely pointed at the apex, and in 9 cleft 
at the apex, but in ¢@ apparently united: lateral angles of the pronotum 
very strongly produced forwards into robust, obtuse spines which, in 
the typical species, have their apices parallel to the eyes; anterior 
margin concave for the reception of the head, anterior angles minute 
and truncate, posterior margin straight, oblique from the basal angles 
of the scutellum to the lateral angles; scutellum short and broad, not 
extending much beyond the base of the membrane ; the lateral margins 
obliquely directed inwardly to abont the middle and then straight to 
near the apex which is broadly rounded ; corium short not reaching : 
the apex of the scutellum: membrane with prominent reticulated 
veins: rostrum long, about reaching the last coxm: antennm inserted 
beneath the head in front of the eyes, the second joint barely reaching 
the apex of the head (Dist.). 
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‘175. Sertax rongnECTUS, Distant. 
Scylax porrectus, Diat., Trans. Ent. Soc. p. 345, t. 12, f. 7 (1587 ). 

Body above ochraceous: head, pronotum, and scutellum somewhat 
thickly punctate: pronotum with two short transverse and one short 
median, levigate, longitudinal, linear spots : scutellum with a median, 
longitudinal, levigate band which has a median row of minute punc- 
tures, and a few scattered punctures on each side: costal area of 
corium very finely and sparingly punctate, the inner area coarsely and 
somewhat thickly punctate: membrane pale brownish ochraceous : body 
beneath and legs ochraceous; the body somewhat finely and darkly 
punctate, and with a median and two sublateral bands formed of black- 
ish punctures: legs speckled brownish: juga divided to near the apex 
of the tylus: membrane extended to about half the anal appendage : 
second joint antenne® much shorter than the third: rostrum reaching 
last coxm, apex pitehy (Dist). Long, 15 mill. 

Reported from India. 


176, Scyrax MacRINUS, Distant. 
Soylax macrinus, Dist., Trans. Ent, Soc. p. 346, t. 12, f. 9 (1887). 


Closely allied to the preceding; differs in its smaller size, the juga 
cleft to a short distance only before the head (united in the 7): mem- 
brane not reaching the apex of the last abdominal segment (Dist.). 
Long, 14—15 mill. 

Reported from Sikkim (mihi). 


Genus JEscmagocomis, Dallas. 


JEschrus, List Hem. i, p. 220 (1851) : Stal, En. Hom. v, p. 79 (1876) : JEschrocoris, 
Bergroth, Ent. Nach., p. 152 (1857 ). 

The name ZEschrus was given by Spinola (Gen. d'Ins. Artr., p. 136, 
1850) to the African genus subsequently named Jhínocoris, by Stal, and 
therefore Dallas’ name cannot stand and should give place to Al schrocoris 
as suggested by Bergroth. 

Hend elongated, with the sides nearly parallel, the apex nearly 
square, the juga much longer than the tylus and meeting in front of it : 
eyes rather small, globose; ocelli small, placed near, but a little behind, 
the eyes : antennm abont as long as the head and pronotum, five-jointed ; 
basal joint short and stout -.second not much longer than the first, 
about half the length of the third ; 4 and 5 joints about equal to the 
third: rostrum long and slender, reaching the base of the abdomen ; 
basal joint shortest, not passing the base of the head; second longest : 
3 and 4 about equal: body short and broad: pronotnm with the lateral 
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angles produced into stout, somewhat cylindrical processes, directed 
forwards and upwards, with the apex emarginato and deflexed : scutel- 
Inm reaching beyond the middle of the body ; the apex broad with a 
tubercle in its middle: membrane with irregularly retriculated veins : 
body beneath very convex; abdomen and sternum unarmed; the 
lateral margins of the former with a small tubercle at the posterior 
augle of each segment: legs long, especially the posterior; tarsi of 
three joints, with the basal joint as long as the apical (Dallas). 


177.  JEscmnocomis onscurus, Dallas. 


JEschrus obscurus, Dallas, List. Hom, i, p. 221, t. 8, f. 4 (1851); Walker, Cat, 
Het. ii, p. 268 (1867); Stal, En. Hom. v, p. 79 (1876). 

d. Head black, tinted with coppery or violet, somewhat shining, 
thickly punctured, with two short, longitudinal, parallel ridges on the 
middle of the vertex, and a similar ridge on the tylus: eyes black : 
pronotum pale brown, punctured with black nnd rugose, with an elevated 
line down the middle; the tips of the lateral processes are black : scu- 
tellam of the same colour as the pronotum with a large black pit in 
each basal angle; apical tubercle black; coriaceous portion of the he- 
melytra of the same colour and texture; membrane brownish : body 
beneath black, coarsely punctured rugose, with scattered brown eleva- 
tions; lateral tubercles of the abdomen brown; pronotal processes 
black, tinted with coppery : legs brown ; femora covered with fine black 
punctures, with the base, the inside, the apex of the outside, and a 

before the apex, black; tibiæ with the base and a ring about the 
middle black: rostrum and antenne brown; the latter. becoming 
darker towards the apex (Dallas). Long, 8}; breadth of pronotum, Bj 
mill, 

Reported from Java, India. 


178. JEscnuhoconis TUBERCULATUS, Stål, 


Æschrus tuberculatus, Stål, A. 8. E. F, (4 a.) v, p. 169 (1805) ; En. Hom. vp 


79 (1876). 
g. Pale fuscescent-ferruginous, strongly punctured in patches ; 
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in a horn inclining somewhat forwards, emarginate at the apex, far- 
nished anteriorly with a small tubercle in the middle, shorter than the 
hend: seutellum terminated at the apex by a concolorous tubercle, a 
little elevated (Sal). Long, 74; broad, 5 mill. 

Reported from India: taken in Sikkim. 


Genns ÆELIOMORPHA, Stal 


Ofvers, K. V.-A, Förb., p. 313 (1858); Hem. Afric. i, p. 173 (1864); En. Hom. 
v, p. 68, 79 (1876). Includes Tetratoma, Signoret, A. S. E. F. (2a) ix, p. 339 
(1851). 

Body ovate or obovate, beneath moderately convex: head produced, 
narrowed forwards, rather convex, lateral margins obtuse, tylus and 
juga equal, or somewhat so, in length, juga acaminate at the apex: 
bucculæ continued through, moderately elevated : antennm different in 
each sex; in d, somewhat stout, second joint very short, somewhat 
annuliform, obsolete; in 9, slender, second joint elongate, much shorter 
than the third, basal joint not reaching the apex of the head: rostrum 
moderate, first joint on a level with the bucculm posteriorly, second some- 
what shorter or just equal to the two apical taken together: lateral 
margins of pronotum somewhat obtuse: frena reaching or scarcely 
reaching to the middle of the scutellum, rarely extending beyond the 
middle: apical angles of the last segment of the abdomen somewhat 
straight: feet moderate, tibim furrowed above or flattish (Stal). | Sig- 
noret's name was previously given to a genus of Coleoptera. 


179. AÆ@BLIOMORPHA LINEATICOLLIS, Westwood. 
Pentatoma lineatocollis, Weatwood, Hope, Cat. Herm. i, p. 36 (18537). 
JEliomorpha lineaticollis, Stal, En. Hem. v, p. 80 (1876). 

Groyish-luteous, much punctured with fuscous; head and prono- 
tum with a more or less distinct pale longitudinal line; scutellam paler; 
head with a conical disc, a little fuscous; a broad stripe at the middle 
of the internal margin of the hemelytra, infuscate ; antennm fuscous ; 
abdomen, beneath, smooth in the middle, punctured on the sides; 
posterior angles of pronotum hardly prominent (Westw.. Long, 6i 
mill. 

Reported from Bengal. 

Div, EYSARCORIARIA. 


En. Hem. v, p. 59 (1876). 

a. as in Odiaria (p. 17). 

b.—Costal area of corium anteriorly strongly narrowed and fur- 
nished there with punctures generally arranged in a rather regular 
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single row; costal margin anteriorly obtusish or somewhat so, generally 
pale, levigate and somewhat callous: juga and tylus of equal length, the 
juga very rarely a little longer than the tylus, always altogether dis- 
tant, never accuminated : head generally rather bending forwards, 
pronotum rather inclined before the middle; anterior lateral margins, at 
least before the middle, rounded or somewhat so, generally callous 
and levigate: lateral angles of pronotum usually prominulous: basal 
angles of the scutellum generally marked by a pale, levigate, callous, 
often large, spot or streak: body beneath generally rather convex - 
orifices subauriculately margined or extended in a short furrow, abrupt- 
ly abbreviated, not continued in a wrinkle or ridge, having the margin 
elevated: tibiæ somewhat slender, rounded, or above slightly sulcated, 
or somewhat flattish : second joint of the rostrum reaching the first coxm 
or the base of the mesostethium, not, or a little longer, or shorter, than 
the two apical joints taken together, these equal in length or somewhat 
so: almost entire second joint of the antennm extending beyond the apex 
of the head: body small. 


Genus STOLLIA, Ellenrieder. 


Nat. Tidsskr. Ned. Ind. xxiv, p. 149 (1862) ; Stal, Ofvers, K. V.-A. Fórh. p. 510 
(1867) : En. Hem. v, p. 59, 81 (1876). 


Body short; length of body equal to 14 time the breadth of the 
pronotum ; head much inclined; tylus long, juga anteriorly gradually 
narrowed externally up to the interior apical angle which is somewhat 
straight or acutish; eyes globulose, small, very prominent; ocelli small : 
first joint of the antennm shorter than the head, 2-5 joints nlmost of 
equal length, last two more robust: rostrum reaching the second 
segment of the abdomen: anterior margin of pronotum narrower than 
the head; lateral margin almost entire, 2-3 small teeth anteriorly being 
hardly visible; posterior angles broader than the abdomen, more pro- 
minent in the 3, and mucronate or acuminate: pronotum much declined 
before the line between the posterior angles: scutellum broad, long, 
covering three-fourths of the abdomen, its posterior angle very broadly 
rounded : coriaceous part of hemelytra longer than the membrane which 
has a few veins, sometimes branched : abdomen short, almost orbicular, 
extending nt the sides a little beyond the hemelytra, posteriorly scarcely 
shorter than them: venter subglobulose, usually shining black, with- 
in the callons and levigate lateral margins, finely impressed, margin 
pale: ventral furrow in the first segment, short but deep: feet weak, 
sparingly ciliated, punctulate black (Ellenr,). The species of this genus 
appear to be numerous and to reqnire revision, 
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180, STOLLIA GUTTIGERA, Thunberg. 

Cimes guttigerus, Thunb., Nov. Ins. Spec. ii, p. 32, t. 2, f. 47 (1783). 

Pentatoma nepalensis, Weatw., Hope Cat. Hem. i, p. 36 (1837); Stil, En. Hem. 
v, p. 126 (18706). 

Pentatoma punctipes, Weatw., l.c. p. 36 (1837) : Stal, I. c. p. 126 (1876). 

Eysarcoris guttigerus, Dallas, List Hem. i, p. 228 (1851) ; Walker, Cat. Het., ii, 
p. 275 (1867). 

Eysarcoris nepalensis, Leth., Ann. Mus. Civ. Gen. xviii, p. 649 ( 1883). 

Stollia guttigera, Stal, En. Hom. v. p. 81(1876) : Scott, A. M. N. H. (* s.) xiv, 
p. 290 (1874) ; Distant, L c. (5 x.), iii, p. 45 (1879): Scott, Trans. Ent. Soc. p. 305 
(1880) ; Distant, I. c., p. 415 (1883). 

Obscurely luteous, tinted bronze, punctured black: pronotum broad 
posteriorly, the posterior angles prominent, obtuse; anteriorly with two 
small, smooth, black, lunules: scutellum at the base with two large, 
distant, white spots: pronotum beneath tinted cupreous: abdomen 
black, margin luteous (P. nepalensis, Westw.). Long 51 mill P. 
punctipes, Westw., is described as very like P. nepalensis, or, perhaps, 
only a local variety; a little larger, angles of pronotum less produced 
and the colour more metallic, Long 6} mill. Nearly allied to S. bovilla, 
Dallas, from the Philippines, differs in having the lateral angles of the 
pronotum less prominent, and the callous wrinkle on the lateral margins 
finer: ventral limbus yellow. 

Heported from Japan, China, Burma, Assam, Nepal: common in 
Sikkim and Assam (mihi). 


131. SToLLIA rorL.IGINOSA, Ellenr. 

Btollia fuliginosa, Ellenr., Nat. Tidsskr. Ned. Ind. xxiv, p. 150, f. 18 (1862) : 

Walker, Cat. Het. ii, p. 235 (1876): Stil, En. Hem. v, p. 81 (1876). 
f$.  Ochraceous-brunneous, so closely punctulate black as to 

appear fuliginous: posterior inter-angular band on pronotum, lateral 
bands on scutellum, and some scattered spots, more obscure : two small 
spots, and a transverse waved line on pronotum and spots on lateral 
angles of the scutellum, luteouns: lateral margins of the abdomen 
extending slightly beyond the hemelytra, luteous, spotted black: mem- 
brane opaque, blackish; venter beneath shining black; broad margin, 
Iuteous, stigmata black, last tibi:s somewhat curved at the base ( Ellenr.) 
Long, 7—8 mill. 

Reported from Sumatra, Java, Malacca. 


182. Sron RvGULOSA, Walker. 


Eysarcoris rugulosus, Walker, Cat. Hot. ii, p. 276 (1867), 
Aeneous-lurid, oval, rather roughly punctured; beneath bright 
mneous, smooth, shining: head elongate; juga and tylus of equal 
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length; lateral margins slightly reflexed ; rostrum tawny, extending to 
the hind coxw, apex black: antenne black, minutely setulose, less 
than half the length of the body; joints successively increasing in 
length ; first not extending to the front of the head: pronotum with 
two slight transverse ridges: scutellum with two slight grooves con- 
verging from the sides of the fore border to the middle of the disc : legs 
tawny, short, stout, black-speckled : membrane brown (Walker). Body 
long, 51 mill, 

Reported from Cachár (Assam): nearly allied to S. bovilla, Dallas, 
and to S, insularis, Dallas, 


183. SrorLa pupa, Dallas. 
Eysarcoria dudius, Dallas, List Hem. i, p. 227 (1851) : A. Dohrn, Stettin Ent. 
Zeit., xxi, p. 400 (1860) : Walker, Cat. Het. ii, p. 275 (1867). 
Stollia dubia, Stal, En. Hem. v, p. 82 (1876). 

9. Above greyish, thickly aud finely punctured with black: head 
blackish, tinted with brassy green: pronotum with the lateral margins 
very slightly indented, the lateral angles somewhat prominent; the an- 
terior margin blackish, tinged with brassy; scutellum more thickly 
punctured and consequently darker in colour than the pronotum, with a 
small impunctate spot in each basal angle: membrane brownish, semi- 
transparent, with the veins darker: abdomen above black, beneath 
brassy black, very smooth and shining, with the disc impunctate, the 
sides thickly and finely punctured, tho margins testaceous, with a row 
of black spots on the extreme edge: pectus brownish, very thickly and 
finely punctured with black: legs testaceous ; femora and tibiw with 
numerous brown points: rostrum testaceous, with the apex black: an- 
tenn testaceous, with the 2-3 joints about equal (Dallas). Long, 6}—7 
mil). 

Reported from Tenasserim. Dohrn notes that a Ceylon variety has 
the rostrum not only at the apex, but with a median longitudinal line 
on two last joints, black. 


184. BSrorrzr:A prsracra, Dallas. 


Eysarcoris distacta, Dallas, List Hom. i, p. 226 (1851); Walker, Cat, Hot. ii, p 
279 (1867). | 

Stollia rectipes, Ellenr,, Nat. Tijds. Ned. Ind., xxiv, p. 150, f. 19 (1862) : Walker, 
l. c. p. 279. 

Btollia distacta, Stàl, En. Hem. v, p. 82 (1876). 


Q. Above greyish testaceous, rather thickly and finely punctured 


with brown: head black, slightly brassy; eyes black, st Gad ake 


terior lateral margins of pronotum straight, the lateral angles not pro- 
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minent, anterior portion much paler than the posterior, with a trans- 
verse brassy black spot behind each anterior angle: scutellum with a 
yellow impunctate spot in each basal angle: membrane transparent, 
nearly colourless, veins slightly tinged brown and the inner basal 
angle immaculate: disc of abdomen beneath, deep brassy brown or 
black, the sides thickly and finely punctured, the middle impunctate, 
the margins broadly testaceous, thickly and finely punctured brown : 
pectus testaceous, so thickly covered with brown punctures as to appear 
nearly brown: legs pale testaceous, femora with numerous brown 
points: rostrum testaceous, apex black: antennm pale testaceous with 
the apical joints brownish; second joint distinctly longer than the third 
(Dallas). Long, 61 mill. 
Reported from Java, Sumatra, Philippines, Calcutta (mihi). 


Genus Ersarcoris, Hahn. 


Wanz. Ins. ii, p. 66 (1834); Kolen., Melet. Ent. iv, p. 32 (1846) Dallas, List 
Hem. i, p. 224 (1851): Busarcoris, Fieber, Ear. Hem. p. 79, 331 (1851) : Penta- 
toma, subg., Eysarcocoris, Stal, Hem. Afric. i, p. 135 (1864). 

Body obovate, very often broad, beneath very convex: head de- 
flexed, rounded at the apex, tylus reaching the apex; bucculm conti- 
nued through, rather elevated: antenne moderate, first joint about 
on n level with the apex of the head, 2and 3 joints varying in length : 
second joint of rostrum as long as, or a little longer than, the two 
apical joints taken together: pronotum rather declined anteriorly, 
anterior lateral margins obtuse, slightly callous, entire: scutellum broad 
posteriorly, somewhat longer than broad at the base; frena not extended 
to the middle of the scutellam: feet moderate, femora unarmed at the 
apex; tibim above, not, or only obsoletely, furrowed (Stát). 


185. Evsarcoris (P) vEexNTRALIS, Westwood. 


Pentatoma ventralis, Wostw., nec Dallas, Hope, Cat. Hem. i, p. 36 (1837) ; Stil, 
En. Hem. v, p. 126 (1876). : 
Pentatoma pallicornis, Westw., l. c. p. & (1537). 
Pale luteous, very much punctured, black: head and pronotum 
anteriorly, blackish: scutellam with two distinct, round, whitish spots 
at the base: body beneath, antennm nnd feet, concolorous: abdomen 


with a large black patch in the middle ( Westw.). Long 6; mill, 
Reported from Bengal. 
G 
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156. Evsarcoris INCONSPICUUS, Herrich Schäffer. 

Pentatoma inconspicuum, Herr. Schäf. (nec Dallas), Wanz. Ins. vii, p. 93 (1814) ; 
ix, p. 155 ( 1853). 

Eysarcoris misellus, Stal, Ofvers. K. V.-A. Fórh., p. 217 (1853). 

Pentaftoma ( Ey sarcocorix) misella, Stal, Hem. Afric. i, P- 135 (1864). 

Analocus misellus, Stål, Of vers. K. V.-A, Forh, 3, p. 36 (1872). 

Stollia miselta, Stal, En. Hem. v, p. 82 (1876). 

Eysarcoris inconspicuus, Reuter, Ofvers. Finska Fórh. xxv, p. 6 (1883). 

Var, «simples, Poton, Hém. Het. France ii, p. 55 (1881); B. S. E. F. (6 5.) i, p. 
Ix, (1881). 

Var. mayeti, Muls., sec. Puton, |. o. 


d, 9. Somewhat broadly obovate, pale greyish-stramineous, pnunc- 
tured fuscous: head, two anterior spots on pronotum, also a very large 
median streak running longitudinally, narrowed hindwards, occupying 
more than one-third of the venter, fuscous-:neous: head very often 
with a pale, fuscous punctured streak ; a minute, smooth, marginal, 
subcallous, pale spot at the eyes: lateral and anterior margins of pro- 
notum, also small spot on levigate, callous, basal angles of scutellum, 
pale: very minute marginal spots on venter, black : first joint of ros- 
trum, not, or scarcely, extending beyond the buccnlæ, second joint a little 
longer than the two apical taken together: venter sometimes with an 
obsolete, lateral, muescent-fuscons streak: third joint of the antennm a 
little shorter than the second (S/d!). Long 44—52; broad, 3—4 mill. 

Keported from Cape of Good Hope, N. Africa, S Europe, India, 
Philippines. Antennw sometimes fuscous towards the apex. 


187. Eysarcoris (P) wEGAsPILUS, Walker. 


Eysarcoria megaspilus, Walker, Cat. Het. ii, p. 276 (1867). 


Tawny, shining, convex, short-elliptical, minutely punctured ; pane- 
tures black: head black with several longitudinal tawny streaks ; lobes 
of equal length : rostrum tawny, extending to the hind coxm ; apex black : 
antennm tawny, piceous towards the tips, less than half the length of 
the body; joints successively increasing in length; first not extending 
to the front of the head: pronotum black; with a few tawny speckles 
and with a tawny disc: scutellam with a very large luteous spot on 
each side at the base, and with a luteous crescent-shaped apical mark, 
which is notched in the middle: pectus and underside of abdomen with 
four irregular and interrupted luteous stripes; a luteous ridge between 
the middle coxw and the hind coxm: legs luteous, short, stout; femora 
with an irregular black band beyond the middle: hemelytra with two 
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or three blackish patches; membrane pale cinereous (Walker). Body 
long, —— mill. 
Reported from N. China, Hong-Kong, Assam (?). 


188, Eysarcoris (F) tssocius, Walker. 
Eysarcoris insocius, Walker, Cat. Het. iii, p. 556, (1868). 


Dall testaceous, elliptical, thickly and minutely brown punctured : 
head large, slightly obtuse in front; juga aud tylus of equal length : 
eyes piceous, prominent: rostrum extending to the hind coxm; apex 
black: antennm pale-testaceous; first joint not extending to the front 
of the head; second a little longer than the third; fourth much longer 
than the third; fifth partly piceous, longer than the fourth: pronotum 
with two irregular smooth transverse lines, of which the fore one is 
much more undulating than the hind one; the latter is between the 
hind angles, which are prominent and much rounded ; sides slightly 
serrated in front; scutellum with a less thickly punctured stripe ex- 
tending from the middle to the tip, which is much rounded, a small 
pale testnceous callus on each side at the base: abdomen beneath with 
three black stripes; the lateral -pair irregular and incomplete; the 
middle one not extending to the tip, dilated towsrds the base, where it 
includes a testaceous spot; tip emarginate: femora with three small 
black dots near the apex; tibim very minutely black-speckled ; mem- 
brane cinereous; veins few, brown; no transverse veinlets. Var.— 
Stripes of the abdomen nearly obsolete (Walker). Body long, 6}—7} 
mill. 

Reported from India. 


Genus Caxknrra, Stal. 


Pentatoma, subg. Carbula, Sti, Hem. Afric, i, p. 140 (1864) ; Carbula, En. Hem. 
v, p. 60, 82 (1876). 

Body broadly oval or obovate, beneath very convex: head rounded 
or subtruncated at the apex: the juga and tylus somewhat equal in 
length, the former obtuse, lateral margins somewhat obtuse, bncenlæ 
moderately elevated, reaching base of the head; antenniferous tuber- 
cles partly visible from above: rostrum moderate, the first joint equal 
to, or extending a little beyond, the bucculw posteriorly ; second joint 
somewhat equal to, or a little longer, than the apical two taken together : 
antennm moderate or somewhat long, first joint not reaching the apex 
of the head; second joint rarely a little longer than the third: anterior 
lateral margins of pronotum very often very obtuse; never acute; 
terminated by a smooth wrinkle or ridge, (which itself is sometimes 
transversely rugulose),rarely anteriorly erenulated : scutellum triangular, 
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somewhat short, a little longer than broad at the base; frenn extended a 
little beyond the middle: hemelytra a little narrower than the abdo- 
men; membrane with simple veins: apical angles of the last segment 
of the abdomen very often obtuse, rarely produced in a small spine: 
feet moderate, somewhat slender, tibim above slightly furrowed (Stal). 


189. JQCARBULA BIGUTTATA, Fabricius, 
Cimes 2-guttatus, Fabr., Ent. Syst., iv, p. 129 (1794). 
Cimes 2-notatus, Fabr., Syst. Rhyng. p. 165 (1803). 
Carbula biguttata, Stal, Hom. Fabr. i, p. 25 (1868) ; En. Hem. v, p. 83 (1876). 

?. Obovate, stramineous: above rather densely, below remotely, 
distinctly pnnctured ferruginous fuscous ; anterior lateral margins of 
pronotum flavescent; a moderate, smooth, callous, shining spot on the 
basal angles, and the extreme apical margin of the scutellum, stramineous : 
membrane sordid hyaline, veins fuscescent : lateral angles of pronotum, 
basal and apical margins of the segments of the connexivum, extremity 
of basal and the apical angles of the segments, and a very broad streak on 
the venter, narrowed hindwards, black: feet very finely and remotely 
sprinkled with black ; 2—3 small black spots near the apex of the pos- 
terior femora (Stal). Long, 8; broad, 5 mill. 

Very closely allied to C. abdominalis, Sign. Head flat, juga and 
tylus equally long, the former subrotundate at the apex, lateral margins 
parallel before the sinus: 2 and 3 joints of the antennæ equally long: 
pronotum with the lateral angles, very acute, moderately produced out- 
wards, obsoletely paliescent at the extreme apex, anterior lateral 
margins very slightly sinunte, slightly reflexed, anteriorly very obsolete- 
ly crenulated ; apical angles of the sixth abdominal segment, obtuse. 

Reported from India. 


190. CarrnuLa (P) onscura, Westwood. 


Pentatoma obscura, Westw., Hope, Cat, Hem. i, p. 35 (1837). 
Pentatoma bimaculata, Westw., 1. c., p. 8 (1837). 
Carbula ? obscura, Stal, En. Hem. v, p. 126 (1876). 

Fuscous-luteous, punctured black; posterior angles of pronotum 
prominulous, subacate, black; lateral margin of pronotum anteriorly 
pallid; scutellum with two distant, white spots at the base: antennm 
and feet luteous, punctured fuscous (Westw.). Long, 7] mill. 

Reported from India. 


| 191. Cannuna rusca, Distant. 
Carbula fusca, Dist., Trans. Ent. Soc., p. 346 (1887). 
Above shining fuscous-brown: head somewhat thickly covered 
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with bronzy-green punctures; eyes luteous; antennm brown, the lust 
joint with the apical two-thirds blackish : pronotum with the anterior 
area and lateral margins punctured  bronzy-green, remaining area 
coarsely punctate, lateral angles prominently and obtusely produced, 
their apices reddish-brown: scutellum coarsely punctate, sometimes 
slightly shaded bronzy-green: corium coarsely punctate: membrane 
pile hyaline: body beneath, rostrum and legs brown, the abdomen 
paler, with a broad, median, blackish band, on each side of which is a 
narrower and more irregular band of the same colour, and between these 
bands are scattered dark punctures: femora punctured or speckled . 
with blackish: head beneath and sternum coarsely and darkly punc- 
tate: mesostethium with a large irregular luteous spot on each side: 
rostrum reaching third abdominal segment: 2.3 joints of antennæ sub- 
equal in length, and much shorter than the fourth; 4-5 Joints subequal 
in length, the fifth moderately incrassate (Dist.). Long 7-8 : exp. angl. 
pron. 5-6 mill. 
Reported from Nepal, Sikkim (mihi), where it is very common, 


192. Carnuna SCUTELLATA, Distant. 
Carbula scutellata, Dist., Trans. Ent. Soc. p. 347 (1887). 

Head luteous, covered with coarse black punctures; eyes fuscons ; 
ocelli red ; antennm luteous, infuscate at the apex ; 4—5 joints sabequal 
in length ; rostrum extending just beyond last coxæ: pronotum luteons, 
coarsely and darkly punctate, the lateral margins levigate, the lateral 
angles produced into long, acute, black spines: scutellum Inteons, 
sparingly and coarsely darkly punctate, a large levigate spot at each 
basal angle, apex also broadly impunctate, punctures usually thickest at 
the lateral margins and sometimes at the base: corium luteous with a 
purplish tinge, thickly and darkly punctate: membrane pale hyaline : 
connexivum luteous, with black segmental, marginal spots: body be- 
neath and legs luteons, with a few scattered black punctures on the dise 
and on the femora, and the margins and apices of the pronotal angles 
black (Dist.). Long, 8; exp. angl. pron. 53 mill. 

Reported from Bombay, N. Khasiya Hills (Assam). 


Genus GYvNENICA, Dallas. 

List Hom. i, p. 180 (1851); Walker, Cat. Het. i, p. 217 (1867): Stål, En. Hem. 
v, p. 83 (1876). 

Body elongate-ovate: head elongate, tapering gradunlly to the 
apex; tylus reaching the apex; eyes not prominent; ocelli minute, 
placed close to the eyes; antennm inserted in front of the eyes, basal 
joint short, not reaching the apex of the head, 2-3 joints about equal ; 
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rostrum inserted in front of the antenniferous tubercles, reaching the 
base of the abdomen, basal joint reaching the base of the head, second 
joint longest, ns long as 3-4 together, 3-4 joints about equal: lateral 
angles of pronotum produced into strong, acute spines, directed forwards 
and upwards: scutellum triangular, not extending beyond the middle of 
the abdomen: membrane with longitudinal veins: abdomen with a 
weak longitudinal furrow, apex produced and pointed (¢), vulvar 
plates narrow and acute: legs moderate: tarsi 3-jointed, basal joint 
longest (Dallas). 


193. GYNENICA MARGINELLA, Dallas. 


Gynenica marginel!a, Dallas, List Hem. i, p. 181, t. 6, f.4 (1851); Walker, Cat. 
Hot. i, p. 217 (1867): Stål, En. Hem., v, p. 83 (1876). 

Above brown, thickly and finely punctured black, more strongly 
on the scutellum: head with a median, longitudinal, fulvous line: 
thorax with a transverse yellow band before the middle, and the lateral 
spines black: lateral margins of scutellum yellow, impunctate, with a 
line of coarse, black, punctures close to the margin, apex yellow, finely 
punctured black: outer margin of corium yellow, coarsely punctured 
black ; membrane transparent: margin of the abdomen fulvous, tinged 
with green; peetus fulvous, tinged with green and thickly and finely 
punctured: legs fulvous, apex of each tibim and the tarsi, black: ros- 
trum testaceous, apex black: antennm ferruginous (Dallas). Long, 
133 mill. 

Locality unknown : Africa (?). 


194, Grwentca Arris, Distant, 
Gynenica affinis, Dist., Ent. Mon. Mag. xvi, p. 202 (1880). 

Above brown, thickly and coarsely punctured: head thickly punc- 
tured black, with a median, fulvons longitudinal line, broadest at the 
base; tylus reaching apex of the head, a little shorter than the juga ; 
antennm fuscous, basal joint not reaching apex of the head, second 
slightly shorter than the third, fourth longest, 5 and 3 subequal: pos- 
terior half of pronotum thickly punctured black, anterior portion ful- 
vous, lateral angles produced into strong, acute, black spines, slightly 
directed forwards: scutellum fulvous, sparingly covered with black 
punctures, except at the base, where there is a large median, black, 
coarsely punctured spot: corium concolorous with posterior part of the 
pronotum, very thickly punctured black; membrane fuscous: body 


beneath Inteous, thickly and finely punctured, slightly tinged with 


green : legs fulvous : rostrum greenish, apex black. Allied to preceding, 
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differs in the shorter head, and tylus not extending beyond the juga 

the pronotal spines are smaller and not directed upwards, the scutellum 

is of another colour (Dist.). Long, 10 ; exp. pron. angl., 6 mill. 
Reported from Bombay, Calcutta (mihi). 


Genus Cratonotus, Distant. 
A. M. N. H. (5 s.) iii, p. 50 (1879). 


Head broad and elongated ; ocular part broadest, witk the lateral 
edges somewhat sinuated about the middle; tylus shorter than the 
juga; eyes prominent; ocelli situated rather nearer the eyes than to 
each other: antennz longer than the head and pronotum, five jointed ; 
second joint slightly shorter than the third, fourth longest: rostrum 
robust, just passing the posterior coxm; second joint longer than the 
third, apical joint shortest: pronotum twice as wide as long, raised and 
rounded at the base, deflexed in front, angles obtusely prominent ; 
lateral margins deeply sinuated, with their anterior portion crenulated : 
scutellum reaching a little beyond the base of membrane, gradually nar- 
rowed for two-thirds its length from the base, when it is straightened to 
apex, which is moderately broad and rounded; width at base about 
equal to length: membrane with longitudinal veins: abdomen widened 
above, projecting a little on each side, convex beneath, abdomen and 
sternum unarmed: legs moderately long, tibim sulcated (Distant). 
This genus is near Durmia, Stal, 


195. QCnaTONOTUS COLORATUS, Distant. 

Cratonotus coloratus, Distant, A. M. N. H. (5 s.) iii, p. 50 ( 1879). 

Brown, somewhat shining, thickly punctured with black; head 
black, thickly punctured ; eyes black, with their bases luteous ; antennm 
luteous ; rostrum brownish; pronotum with the basal half rugulose and 
very coarsely punctured, lateral margins narrowly luteous, pronotal 
angles pitchy : scutellum transversely rugulose, with a large irregular 
patch, at base and apex, broadly luteous; membrane pitchy, shining: 
margins of abdomen above, and body beneath, lateous, the last with a 
broad green stripe on each side, extending narrowly along on each side 
of head, widened at anterior coxm, and extending to about the base of 
the fifth abdominal segment; two obscure marks on the disc anda 
sub-apical spot pitchy: legs luteous; apices of femora and tibiw black, 
anterior tibie punctured with black; tarsi black, Other structural 
charactors as in generic diagnosis above (Distant). Long, 19; breadth 
of angles of pronotum, 11 mill. 

Reported from N. Khasiya hills, 1,500—3,000 feet (Assam), Sikkim 
(mihi). 
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Tibi: rouuded, without a furrow ; see p. 16. 
Genus AGONOSCELIS, Spinola. 
Ess. p. 327 (1837); Dallas, List Hem, i, p. 179 (1851): Stal, Hem, Afrio. i, 


p. 177 (1864) ; En. Hem. v, p. 84 (1876). 
Includes Newroscia, Am. & Serv., Hist. Nat. Ins. Him. p. 109 (1843). 


Body remotely pilose, oval: head very often somewhat long, gra- 
dually narrowed forwards, rounded at apex, entire; juga and tylus of 
equal length: buccule continued through, distinctly elevated : rostrum 
long, or somewhat so, first joint reaching base of the head : anterior 
lateral margins of pronotum entire, somewhat acute, straight; anterior 
margin, in the middle at least, somewhat callous : scutellum triangular, 
rather narrowed at apex, frena extended a little beyond the middle: 
hemelytra somewhat narrower than the abdomen and much longer : 
veins of membrane simple: mesostethium slightly carinate: venter 
sometimes, obsoletely somewhat sulcate: feet moderate; tibim cylin- 
drical, not sulcate above (Stal). 


196. AGONOSCELIS NUDILA, Fabricius. 


Cimes nubilus, Fabr, Syst. Ent. p. 712 (1775); Spec. Ins. ii, p. 355 (1781) ; 
Mant. Ins. ii, p. 293 (1787); Ent. Syst. iv, p. 112 (1794), Capo: Wolff, Ic. Cim. ii, 
p. 57, t. 6, f. 54 (1801), India. 

Halys nubila, Fabr., Syst. Rhyng. p. 183 (1803) : Stoll, Punaises, p. 161, t. 40, 
f. 290 ? (1788), India. 

Pentatoma grata, Palis. Beauv., Ins. p. 129, Hém, t, 9, f. 5 (1805). 

Alia ? nubila, Hahn, Wanz. Ins. iii, p. 29, t. 82, f. 251 (1835). 

Agonoscelis indica, Spinola, Esa. p. 329 (1837). 

Var. Ælia crucifera, Westwood, Hope, Cat. Hem. i, p. 32 (1837). Capo, Java. 

Var. Agonoscelia femoralis, Walker, Cat. Het. iii, p. 545 (1868). N, India, Banda. 

Neuroscia grata, Am, and Berv., Hist. Nat. Ins, Hém. p. 109 (1843). St. Domingo ? 

Neuroscia sulciventris, Ellenr., Nat. Tijds. v. Ned. Ind, xxiv, p. 144, f. 11 (1862). 
Sumatra. 

Agonoscelia mubila, Dallas, List Hom. i, p. 179 (1851) ; Uhler, Proc. Ac. Phil. 
p. 223 (1860), Japan. Walker, l. c, i, p. 217 (1867); Stil, En. Hem. v, p. 85 (1876) ; 
Scott. A. M. N. H. (4 s.) xiv, p. 290 (1874); Distant, l. c. (5 a.), iii, p. 45 (1879). 

Small, greyish varied with black: antennm altogether black ; head 
greyish with four black lines: pronotum, greyish, irrorated with black, 
dorsal line immaculate: scutellum black at the base, with a median line 
and apex, greyish : hemelytra variegated, a median rufescent patch: 
wings white with black limes: beneath, glaucous, punctured black, 
mnrgin of abdomen rufescent (Fabr.). N. grata, Am. & Serv. (1. c.) is 
thus described: d, yellowish, spotted black; head yellow with four 
black longitudinal lines above: pronotum yellow, with some reddish 
tints, punctured black: scutellum yellowish, punctured black, its tip of 
an light yellow or reddish: corinm reddish yellow, with small, black, 
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irregular, transverse lines ; the membrane extending rather beyond the 
end of the abdomen, white, transparent; veins deep brown: body be- 
neath yellow with two black spots on each side, on each ventral seg- 
ment: feet yellow, femora with several black dots, tarsi brown: an- 
tennm brown. Long, 10-12 mill, 

Reported from the Philippines, Java, Malacca, India, China, Japan. 
The Indian Museum has specimens from Arakan, Calcutta (mihi) Assam, 
Mysore, and China. Walker's variety ‘femoralis’ appears to be as much 
entitled to specific rank as many others. It is found with the ordinary 
form in Sikkim, Assam and Burma, and I have recently had it form the 
Karen Hills near Tounghoo. 


Group B. See p. 16. 
En. Hem. v, p. 60 (1876). 


Includes those genera which have either the second ventral seg- 
ment produced anteriorly in a spine, or tuberculated ; or the venter 
furnished with a levigate, obtusely round, longitudinal, and some- 
times furrowed, ridge; or having the anterior nnd auterior-lateral 
margins of the pronotum, or, at least the anterior, distinctly elevated, 
levigate or callous; or the pronotum anteriorly levigate, or sparingly 
punctured, and, within the anterior margin, punctured in regular or 
somewhat regular rows; or the odoriferous apertures are immarginate 
outwards, or continued in a furrow open at the apex: the entire second 
joint of the antennm, or a great part of it, extending beyond the apex 
of the head. 


Div. Srracniaria, Stål. 
Stål, Ofvers. K. V.-A., Fürh. (3), p. 39 (1872) ; En. Hem. v, p. 60 (1876). 


The odoriferous apertures placed between or near the posterior aceta- 
bula, often obsolete, sometimes having the appearance of a small fissure, 
anterior and posterior margins, sometimes slightly elevated and conti- 
nued in two parallel or gradually diverging wrinkles or ridges, gradually 
evanescent, terminating in a furrow, linear, or gradually amplified, open 
at the apex: evaporative area wanting or obsolete: lateral margins of 


the head reflexed: base of venter unarmed, 


. Genus Acavs, Dallas. 
List Hem. B. M. i, p.185 (1851); Walker, Cnt. Hat. i, p. 229 (1867); Stal, 
Ofvers, K. V.-A., Fórh. p. 519 (1867) ; En. Hem. p. 60, 85 (1876). 
Body elongate-ovate: head elongate, longer than broad, the sides 
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slightly sinuate, nearly parallel, apex pointed: tylus prominulons be- 
fore the juga which are not, or only very slightly, convergent, anteriorly 
and posteriorly equally distant, or somewhat so: antennm inserted a 
little before the eyes, about half as long as the body, slender, o-jointed ; 
basal joint short and stout, not reaching nearly the apex of the head : 
the second joint abont twice the length of the first; the third @nd the 
fourth nearly equal in length, longer than the second; the fifth a Little 
Shorter than the second: rostrum long, slender, reaching behind the 
last coxm, inserted rather in front of the middle of the head ; the basal 
joint short, not reaching the base of the head; second longest; third 
longer than the fourth which is longer than the first: the anterior 
margin and the anterior-lateral margins of the pronotum elevated or 
reflexed, smooth, callous: scutellum elongate, much narrowed at the 
apex; frena extended to a distance beyond the middle of the scutellum : 
coriaceous portion of the hemelytra longer than the membrane which 
has nine longitudinal veins: venter slightly furrowed ; the furrow from 
the orifices gradually amplified: feet rather long; basal and apical 
joints of the tarsi about equal (Dallas). 


197. AGEUS TESSELLATUS, Dallas. 


Agerus tessellatus, Dallas, List Hom. i, p. 186, t. 6, f. 6 (1851); Walker, Cat. Hot. 
i, p. 229 (1867). 


?. Above testaceous, thickly and finely punctured with brown : eyes 
pitchy, ocelli red: pronotum with five brassy black spots on each side 
of the posterior portion of the disc; namely, three large ones near the 
middle, placed, two on the posterior margin, and one between the apices 
of these, a small one on the lateral margin near the lateral angle, and 
one between this and the three large spots: scutellum with the basal 
portion brassy black, with a narrow median line, the basal angles, tho 
lateral margins, and anoblique angular line on each side testaccous ; 
coriaceous portion of the hemelytra with a broad, brassy black trans- 
verse band about the middle, and an indistinct spot of the same colour 
towards the apex; membrane brown, semitransparent : wings blackish, 
with the base vermillion: dorsum of the abdomen bright red, shining ; 
margins orange, with a brassy black spot on each suture : abdomen be- 
neath testaceous, very faintly and sparingly punctured, with a row of 
round, dark brown spots on each side between the stigmata and tho 


median furrow; stigmata black: pectus more or lesg thickly and finely 


punctured with brown; pectus impunctate; mesostethiam with a 
slight median ridge: legs testaceous, with a streak ou tho apex of tho 
femora, a similar streak near the base of the tibim, the apex of tho tibim 


^» 
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and the tarsi, black; rostrum testaceous, with the apex black: antennm 
black, with the underside of the basal joint testaceous (Dallas). Long, 
21—22 mill. 

Reported from India, Burmn, Assam (mihi). 


» 198. AGcaeus wrIiMUS, Distant. 


Ageus mimus, Dist., Trans., Eut, Soc. p. 347. t. 12, f. 1 (1887). 


Head fuscous; tylus (except apex and lateral margins) ochrace- 
ous; eyes greyish; antenne black, second joint shorter than the third, 
3-4 joints subequal in length ; head rather thickly and finely punctate, 
excepting the lateral margins which are levigate: pronotum more 
coarsely and sparingly punctate, lateral margins levigate and finely 
crenulate anteriorly, lateral angles obtusely pointed and slightly pro- 
duced; of a reddish ochraceous colour, with thirteen fuscous spots 
arranged six at base, of which two almost occupy the lateral angles and 
the intervening four are more or less triangular, five discal spots, of 
which the median is longest and intervenes between the two median 
basal spots and also between two large spots placed near the anterior 
margin: scutellum coarsely and rather closely punctate, fuscons, with a 
median longitudinal ochraceous line, and a similar line extending from 
each basal angle and meeting the median line on the dise: corium finely 
and sparingly punctate, reddish ochraceous with fuscous punctures and 
some irregularly shaped spots of the same colour, of which the most 
prominent are a claval streak, three discal (the lowermost largest), one 
large and long costal spot at about the middle, and three sabapical 
spots (the median largest): membrane bronzy-brown: abdomen above 
reddish; head beneath ochraceous, margins of rostral canal, margins of 
bases of antennw and a band from the same to the base of the head, 
fuscous: prostethium fuscous, anterior and posterior margins and a 
transverse discal line ochraceous; lateral margins and a spot near the 
coxm, reddish: meso-and meta-stethiam fuscous, their margins and 
the odoriferous apertures ochraceous, and with reddish spots near the 
bases of the coxm: abdomen beneath with a median, longitudinal, far- 
row, reddish ochraceous, ornamented with a number of large dark fus- 
cous spots: legs fuscous, femora streaked with ochraceous (Dist.), 
Long, 23; exp. angl. pron. 10 mill. 

Reported from Assam, Sibságar (mihi). 


Genus EvgvpkMA, Laporte. 


Pentatoma, subg. Eurydema, pt. Lap. Ess. Hém. p. 61 (1832); Herr. Scharf. 
Nom. Ent. i, p. 37 (1835) ; Eurydema, pt., Am. and Serv. Hist. Nat, Ins. Hem. p. 125 
(1843); Kolenati, Melet. Ent. iv, p. 21 (1846): Strachia, pt, Dallas, List Herm. 
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i, p. 257 (1851); Fieb. Eur. Hem. p. 343 (1561) ; Walker, Cnt. Hot. i, p. 313 (1567) ; 
Eurydema, Stl, Ofvers. K. V.-A. Fórh. xxix, 3, p. 39 (1872); En. Hem. v, p. GO, $5 
(1870). 

Stél thus distinguishes between the allied genera :— 

1—2. Eyes sessile: anterior and antero-lateral margins of prono- 
notum, elevated, callous :— Eurydema, Lap. 

2—1, Eyes briefly stylate. 

3—4. Pronotum sinuate at tho apex, anterior margin callous :— 
Stenozygum, Fiob. | 

4—3. Pronotum somewhat truncate at the apex ; anterior margin 
not callous :—Bayrada, Stal. 


199. EurvypeMa FrsTIYUM, Linnmus. 


Cimon festivus, Linn., Syst. Nat. ii, p. 723 (1707). 

Pentatoma picta, Herr. Schaf. Cont, Panz. Fann. Germ. p. 116 (1835). 

Eurydema pictum, Horr. Schäf. Nom. Ent. i, p. 55, 91 (1835), 

Sirechia picta, Hahn, Wane. Ins. iii, p. 14 t. 77, f. 240 (15835); Fieb. Eur. 
Hem. p. 343 (1861): P. Löw, Wien, Ent. Zeit. ii, p. 57 (1883). 

Cines fallas, Scholtz, Prodr., p. 154 (1546). 

Var. albiventris, Jakov., Bull. Soc. Mose. li (3) p. 105 (1876). 

Var. cruentatum, Paton, Hém. Het. Franco, ii, p. 70 (1890). 

Eurydema festicwm, Distant, Scient. Res, Sec. Yarkand Miss. p. 6(1879): Renter, 
Ent. Tijds. i, p. 130 (1550); Ror. d' Ent. iii, p. 68 (1584); Berlin Ent. Zeit. xxix, 
p. 40 (1855). 

Reuter (1. c.) establishes the fact that Cimex festivus, Linn., is not 
the species of that name as used by later authors, but is E. pictum, H. S. 
hence arises some difficnlty in arranging the synonymy. Through the 
kindness of M. Lethierry, I have received a specimen of E. festivum, from 
Amasia in Asin Minor, which agrees in all respects with Hahn's figure of 
S. picta which is described by him as having ‘the antennes black; head 
reddish or yellowish, anteriorly with two spots, and from the eyes hind- 
wards, black-green : above punctured ; pronotum yellowish, reddish on 
the border; anteriorly with two transverse spots, and, behind them, a 
transverse row of four almost quadrate spots, black-green: scu- 
tellum yellowish, reddish at the apex, black-green at the base: hemely- 
tra reddish or yellowish, each with a hook-shaped black-green marking, 
behind which, as also on the outer margin, is n black-green spot: 
abdomen beneath yellowish or reddish; on the outer margin on each 
side, a small black-blue point on each incisure: wings black-green with 
whitish limbus; feet yellowish, ringed and streaked black-green.' Long, 
104 ; broad, 5} mill. = i 
‘Reported from Europe, Yarkand, Sind valley, and probably Sikkim. 
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200. KEunvbkMA DOMINULUM, Scopoli, 


Cimes dominulus, Bcop., Ent. Carn., p. 124 (1703). 
Cimes festivus, Fabr, Syst. Ent. p. 714 (1775); Spee. Ina. ii, p. 355 (1781); 
Maut, Ins. ii, p. 295 (1787); Ent. Syst. iv, p. 115 (1794) ; Syst. Rhyng., p. 172 


rms Gmelin, ed. Syst. Nat. i (4), p. 2150 (1793) : Wolff, Ic. Cim. p. 6l, t. 6, f. 68 
1501 ). 

Blrachía festiva, Hahn, Wane. Ins. i, p. 151, t. 29, f. 93 (1531): Fieber, Eur. 
Hom. p. 342, (1501) : Saunders, Trans. Ent. Soc., p. 124 (1575): * L. Duda, Wien 
Ent. Zeit. iv, p. 70 (1885), 

Var. Eurydema bhesgica, Kolen. Mel. Ent. iv, p. 28, t. 15, f. 31 (1544). 

Eurydema dauricum, Motsch., Ball. Soc. Nat. Mose. (2) p. 602 (18559): Stål, En. 
Hom. v, p. 86 (1876). 

Eurydema dominulum, Reuter, Rev. d'Ent. Hi, p. 68 (1554); Berlin, Ent. Zeit, 
xxix, p. 40 (1855). 


T. Head black; margin red; antennm black, reddish at apex: 
pronotum red, with six black spots of which four posterior: scutellum 
red, with a black hemispherical patch at the base: hemelytra red ; apex 
membranous, black; margin whitish, with two black spots at the inter- 
nal margin, and a black dot at the apex: abdomen red with a black 
spot above on the apex, beneath on both sides with six ovate black spots : 
feet black. 9 of the same colour, but a little larger (Scopoli). Long, 
6j mill. Wolff's description is as follows ;— Head black, lateral margin 
red, impressly punctured, with a small impressed line, posteriorly bifid, 
on the apex ; orbit of the fuscous eyes rufous: rostrum 4-jointed, black, 
shorter than half the body : pronotum declined anteriorly, red, shining, 
impressly puuctured, with six black spots, the two anterior large, the 
four posterior smaller: scutellum red, impressly punctured, longer than 
half of the abdomen, with a black hemispherical pateh at the base, and 
a small marginal spot on both sides before the apex: hemelytra red, 
impressly punctured, shining, interior margin, an abbreviated median 
band close to interior margin, spot at apex, and another in the middle 
of the exterior margin, black : membrane black, shining, margin broadly 
white: wings fuliginous, white at apex: abdomen above deep black, 
shining, margin red, immaculate: beneath rufous, deep black in the 
middle, very shining; a line of black dots on both sides: pectus deep 
black, very shining, with all the sutures livid: anus red: feet deep 
black; firat tibim with a small tooth before the apex. Varies in size 
and in having six black ovate spots on each side beneath.’ Long, 10 
mill. 

Reported from Europe, but is probably found in N. India, some of 
the specimens procured there being very like Wolf's figure but com- 
parison with a long series ean alone settle this question, 


L. 
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201. EvnvpEÉEMA wiLKINSI, Distant. 


Eurydema wilkinsi, (Ochs., in dit.) Dist. Trans. Ent. Soc. p. 123 (1879): Scient, 
Res. 2nd Yark. Miss. p. 5, f. 4 (1879). 

Strachia conspicua, Jakov., Bull. Soo, Imp. Nat. Moscon, p. 286 (1881). 

Pale luteous, somewhat thickly and coarsely punctured: head with 
the anterior part of the submarginal, lateral borders, and a large trian- 
gular marking at the base; pronotum with two large discal, subqua- 
drate, linear markings, elongated extenorly ; scutellum with the base 
and two median forked lines, extending therefrom to about the middle, 
and spots on the lateral margins, a little before the apex; corium 
with two claval streaks, a linear spot on the middle of the outer margin, 
a transverse waved band, ex tending from the base of the membrane for 
two-thirds across the corium, and a rounded subapical spot, shining 
green. Abdomen above luteous, apical segment black, connexivum with 
a row of large green spots; underside of body. pale luteous: abdomen 
with a marginal row of spots situate on the outer edge of each segmental 
suture, and a submarginal row of transverse, slightly-waved linear 
markings, situate on the middle of each segment, greenish-black : 
sternum with some irregular markings of the same colour: legs pale 
luteous, streaked with greenish black, and femora obscurely annulated 
with the same colour near the apex: antennm black, second joint about 
as long as l and 3 together, 4 somewhat dilated, about as long as 5: 
rostrum luteous, pitchy at base and apex. In most specimens, the 
markings on the pronotum are not perfectly subquadrate (Dist.). Long, 
7 mill. 

Reported from Yangi-hissar. 


202. EURYDEMA OENATUM, Linnæus. 

Cimer ornatus, Linn., Faun. Suec. p. 251 (1761); Syst. Nat. ii, p. 723 ( 1767). 
Scopoli, Ent. Carn. p. 123 (1763) : Wolff. Ic. Cim. p. 15, t. 2, f. 15 (1800). 

Var. Strachia herbacea, Hahn, Wanz, Ins. iii, p. 18, t. 77, f. 239 (1835) :  Eury- 
dema festiva, var, herbacea, Distant, Scien. Res. Sec. Yarkand Miss. p. 6 (1879). 

Pentatoma ornata, var. hofmanseggi, Gorski, Anal. ad Ent, p. 85 (1852) and var. 
falleni, Gorski, 1. c. 

Eurydema ornatum, var. ventralis, Kolen., Mel, Ent. iv, p. 26 (1846). 

Strachia ornata, Duda, Wien. Ent. Zeit. ii; p. 70 (1884). 

Eurydema ornatum, Reuter, Rey. d' Ent. iii, p. 68. (1884); Berlin Ent. Zeit. 
xxix, p. 40 (1885). 

Ovate; varied black and red: head and wings black (Linn.). 
Varied black and red: head, antennz, pronotum beneath, and feet, 
black: hemelytra with a free spot at the apex of the corium, a black 
subovate mark on the external margin towards the base; ; internal mar- 
gin black and with two black spots, the lower of which is long and ob- 
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iuse; membrane blackish, margin whitish : two black semibifid spots on 
the pronotum: abdomen beneath red, in the middle with four transverse 
spots, on each side with a somewhat double row of black points, of which 
ihe one marginal with five somewhat conical points, the other interior, 
with six somewhat round points, with abrighter pupil in the middle 
(Scop.). Long, 84 mill. 

Var. herbacea, Hahn :-—Antenne and feet black; the shining black- 
green head narrowly edged red anteriorly : above punctured, red : the 
anterior and posterior black-green markings on the pronotum united : on 
the inner margin of the hemelytra, a broad, black green-tinted, J-shaped 
mark turning outwards which is also produced inwards on to the scun- 
tellum, towards the apex, a black spot, and, on the outer margin, another 
somewhat larger : abdomen beneath red, black in the middle, black with a 
blue tint, and on each incisure, on each side, a small black-blue spot : 
wings brown with a greenish tint and whitish limbus. Long, 71 ; 
broad, 4—4 mill. 

Wolff's specimen is thus described :— 

Head, antenn», and rostrum, black ; pronotum, scutellum, and heme- 
lytra red, punctured: head punctured, subemarginate at the apex, poste- 
riorly with a bifid impressed small line; spot on both sides before the 
black eyes and the very slender margin, red; rostrum  4-jointed, 
red at base; antenum 5-jointed; pronotum with a spot on both sides, 
posteriorly bifid, black: scutellum with spot at base not reaching margin, 
and one on both sides before the apex close to the spot on the hemely- 
tra, black; a somewhat elevated small longitudinal line in the middle: 
hemelytra with a free spot at the apex, another larger at exterior margin 
towards the base, and a median spot confluent with the slender black 
limbus, black; membrane black, limbus whitish: margin of abdomen 
prominulous, red, with four black quadrate spots ; beneath yellow-ferru- 
ginous with five marginal spots and the same number of elevated points, 
black: pectus concolorous, with small impressed, curved black lines: 
anus entire, blackish : feet black, femora at base and tibim annulated 
yellow-ferruginous (Wolf). Abdomen beneath sometimes red, with four 
transverse, black spots: pronotum sometimes with six black spots. 

Reported from the Sind Valley. 


203. EURYDEMA PULCHRUM, Westwood. 


Pentatoma pulchra, Wostw., Hopo, Cat. Hem. i, p. 34 (1837). Java. 

Strachia pulchra, Dallas, List Hem. i, p. 258 (1851) ; Walker, Cat. Het. iii, p. 
332 (1868). 

Eurydema sumatrana, Ellenr., Nat. Tijdse. Ned. Ind. xxiv, p. 152, f. 20 (1862). 

Eurydema pulchra, Stil, En. Hem. v, p. 86 (1876) : Sign., B. S, E. F. (6 s.) i, 
p. xli (1881). China, 





m 
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Fulvous: body somewhat depressed; head black, margin pale: 
spots on hemelytra cyaneous: abdomen beneath with median bands*and 
round lateral spots (Westw.). Long, 8-8) mill. 

Head black with a luteous limbus : pronotum orange red with six black 
spots, two transverse towards anterior margin, two obliquely ovate to. 
wards posterior margin, and two very minute punctiform spots at the 
posterior angle: scutellum orange red, spotted black, a single, very 
large, obtusely triangular, spot at the anterior margin, and two margi- 
nal rather oblong near the posterior angle: coriaceous portion of the 
hemelytra black, with a sigma-shaped band in the middle and the 
external margin, red ; membrane black, chalybeous, margin hyaline at 
the apex: sternum luteous, spotted black at the stigmata: venter lute- 
ous, with a transverse band-shaped spot on each segment and two on the 
stigmata: femora lutescent, black at the apex; tarsi and antenne, 


black ( Ellenr.). Long, 9 mill. 
Reported from Java, China, Sikkim where it is not uncommon 


(mihi). 


204. EURYDEMA MULTIPUNCTATA, Distant. 


Eurydema multipunctata, Dist., Trans. Ent. Soc. p. 345, t. 12, f. 6 (1887). 

Body above pale ochraceous, sometimes suffused with purplish 
above: margins of tylus (angulated externally about the middle) and 
the base, black : antennm ochraceous, apex of third and 4-5 joints palely 
infuscate, fourth joint longest: rostrum ochraceous, tip pitchy, reaching 
last cox ; pronotum with twelve black spots, arranged four on anterior 
margin, remainder on the dise, three in each angular area aud two in 
the middle: scutellam with ten black spots, four at the base, four near 
middle, and two before the apex: corium with three black spots, ar- 
ranged somewhat longitudinally: membrane blackish, pale hyaline at 
apex and margins : body beneath pale ochraceous, head with two black 
spots at the base, sternum with a double submarginal row of black 
spots, a transverse black spot on each side of the metastethium, and a 
double row of bluck marginal spots on the abdomen (Dist.). Long, 
8-9 mill. | 

Reported from Arrah (Bengal), rather raro (mihi). 

Genus Srenxozraum, Fieber. 

Eur. Hem. p. 345 (1861); Stål, Ofvers, K. V.-A., Fórh. 520 (1867) ; En. Hem. 
v. p. 61, 86 (1976). Inclades Nitilia, anbg. Minodia, Mauls. and Rey, Pan. France 
Pent, p. 199 (1866). | kc 

‘Body short, oval, hairless, shining, somewhat convex, bright colour- 
‘ed: head not much deflexed, lateral margins rounded, slightly sinuate 


towards the base; antennm robust, second joint shorter than the third | 





* * 
"s. 
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and only n little longer than the first; 4-5 joints robust, each one-third 
longer than the third: basal third of the scutellum not or but slightly 
elevated : apical angles of the abdominal segments without a spine, not, 
or but very slightly, promioulous: last femora unarmed, not ingras- 
sate iu d, 


205. SrENOZYGUM SPECIOSUM, Dallas. 
Strachia speciosa, Dallas, List Hom. i, p. 201 (1831) ; Walker, Cat. Het. ii, p. 
326 (1807). 
Stenozsygum speciosum, Stål, En. Hom. v, p. 86 (1879). 

9. Rather clongate, ovate: head, black, impunctate ; each of the 
juga with the inner margin yellow and an orange spot at the base; a 
large oblong orange yellow spot on the middle of the vertex, and a 
minute yellow dot on each side between this and the eyes, which are 
pitehy ; ocelli red: pronotum black, divided in the middle by a deep, 
transverse, strongly punctured Tarrow; anterior portion smooth, shin- 
ing, impanctate, with the broad lateral margins, a short line on each 
side on the anterior margin, and four spots across the disc, jast in front 
of the transverso furrow, yellow; a small raised orange spot near each 
anterior angle surrounded by a depressed line; posterior portion irre- 
gularly punctured, with a broad, median, yellow, longitudinal band, ex- 
panded on the posterior margin (and probably continued on the anterior 
lobe), and a narrower band of the same colour on each side. Scutellum 
rather elongated, punctured; the base black, with a broad, median, 
longitudinal yellow line, and an orange spot in each angle; the pos- 
terior portion yellow, with a large red patch on the dise, at and behind 
which, the lateral margins are black; apex impunctate: corium black, 
punctured, with the dise smooth; with the outer margin broadly but 
interruptedly pale yellow; the two inner veins pale yellow, an orange 
spot on the dise before the middle, and a large irregalar yellow patch 
tinged with red in the middle, at the apex; membrane dark brown, 
shining, somewhat brassy, with the margin hyaline: body beneath 
tawny, very smooth, shining: abdomen impunctate, with a row of 
spots on each lateral margin, a similar row on each side within the line 
of stigmata, and tho stigmata themselves, black; the stigmata are seat- 
ed in a reddish longitudinal line: pectus more or less punctured and 
spotted with black: femora pale yellow, striped with black, especially 
towards the apex ; tibia yellow, with the two black lines on the ontside ; 
tarsi blackish brown: rostrum pitchy black, with the base yellow : an- 
tenne black, with tho second joint much shorter than the third, the 
basal joint yellow beneath (Dallas). Long, 7-3 mill. 


E Reported from N. India, 


8 
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Genus Baconapa, Stal. 


Stettin Ent. Zeit, xxiii, p. 105 (1862); Ofvors, K. Y.-A. Fórh. xxix, 3, p. 39 
(1872) ; En. Hom. v, p, 61, 58 (1878). 

Body subobovate: head triangular; juga somewhat as long as the 
tylus, converging forwards, not contiguous, however, at the apex: eyes 
somewhat stylate : ocelli almost thrice as far from each other as from 
the eyes: second joint of antennw longer than third : pronotum indis- 
tinctly sexangular, posterior angles very obtuse, broad ly rounded, anterior 
margin not, or scarcely, elevated: tibim rounded ; basal joint of last 
tarsi shorter than the two apical taken together (Sid). 

Type Cimes pictus, Fabr. 


206. Bacrapa PICTA, Fabricius. 


Cimer pictus, Fubr,, Syst. Ent. p. 715 (1776) ; Spec. Ins. ii, p. 359 (1781) ; Mant. 
Ins. ij, p. 296 (1757); Ent. Syst. iv, p. 122 (1794); Syst. Rhyng. p. 177 (1803) ; 
Wolff Ic. Cim. i, p. 17, t. 2, f. 17 (1800), 
Strachia picta, Dallas, List Hem.i, p. 259 (1851) ; Walker, Cat. Het. ii, p. 4326 
867 
x rede picta, Stal, Stettin Ent. Zeit. xxiii, p. 105 (1862); En. Hom. v, p. 88 
(1576); Lethierry, An. Mus, Gen. xviii, p. 743 (1883). 
Antennm black: head black, with lateral line and two very minute 
points on the vertex, rufescent: pronotum deep black, shining; anterior 
margin and lateral lines, and a median, palely ferrnginous: scutellum 
deep black, with a longitudinal line and two small spots on each side, 
pale ferruginous: hemelytra smooth, margin pale, ending ina large 
ferruginous spot: wings fuscous, immaculate: beneath flavescent, with 
a lateral line and spots, black: feet pale with black lines (Fabr.). 
Antennae, eyes and head, black ; the latter shining, margined, emarginate 
at the apex, with 4 small line on both sides at the margin as far as the 
eyes, and two dots on the vertex, yellow-ferrnginous: circamocular space, 
yellow : rostrum fuscous, 4-jointed, as long as half the body: pronotum 
deep black, shining, posteriorly impressly punctured; anterior and 
lateral margins nnd n median line, yellow ferruginous, and an anterior 
spot on each side, yellow: scutellum deep black with a median longitu- 
dinal line, and a spot on each side at base and apex, pale ferruginons z 
hemelytra deep black, impressly punctured, a pale line nt the margin 
confluent with a ferruginous spot onthe apex; apex itself black : wings 
blackish, immaculate: abdomen beneath flavescent, the margins of sog- 
ments black, a line of black points on each sido; pectus spotted rufous: 
feet pale, varied with small fuscous lines and dots (Wolf.). Varies in 
size, in the pronotum having no yellow spots, in scatellum with two dots, 
aud the abdomen being black with yellow bands. Long, 8; broad, 4 milk. 
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Reported from N. Indin, Bengal, Bombay, Baghdad, Abyssinia. 
The Indian Museum has specimens from Calcutta (mihi), Hardwár 
(N.-W., Provinces). 


Genus Cinxta, Stil. 
Stottin Ent. Zeit. xxiii, p. 105 (1862); Ofvors. K. V.-A., Forh. p. 520 (1867): 
Walker, Cat. Hot. ii, p. 326 (1567) : Stal, En. Hom. v, p. 61, 87 (1876). 

Head triangular; juga converging towards the apex, scarcely con- 
tignous at the apex: eyes very briefly stylate: ocelli scarcely or only a 
little more distant from each other than from the eyes: antenn» long, basal 
joint extending beyond the apex of the head, second joint shorter than 
the third: basal joint of rostrum longer than the head: pronotum sox- 
angular, margins anteriorly and the anterior lateral, elevated: feet 
unarmed, tibim broadly sulcate above: basal joint of the last tarsi as 
long as the two apical joints taken together (Slat). 

Type Cimex limbatus, Fabr. 


207. CiNXIA LIMBATA, Fabricius. 
Cimes limbatus, Fabr. Syst. Rhyng. p. 176 (1803); Burm. Handb. Ent. ii, (i), p. 
367 (1835): Herr. Schiff. Wanz. Ins, iv, p. 91, t. 138, f. 430 (1539). 
Strachia limbata, Am. and Serv. Hist. Nat. Ins. Hém. p. 127 (1843); Dallas List 
Hem. i, p. 263 (1851); Walker, Cat. Het. ii, p. 326 (1567). 
Cinzia limbata, Stål Hem. Fabr. i, p. 30 (1868); En. Hem. v, p. 87 (1876) : pupa, 
Ellenriedor, Nat. Tidsskr. Ned. Ind. xxiv, p. 153, f. 22 (1862). 

Above deep black: antennm deep black: head with two abbreviat- 
ed lines, rufous: pronotum punctured, with a median cross rufous and 
entire limbus flavescent : margin of seutellum aud a median line, rufous ; 
hemelytra with a rufous median line which is posteriorly arcuate: 
wings black, whitish at the apex: body variegated (Fabr.). Above with 
antenum black; two longitudinal lines on the head, margins of prono- 
tum, a longitudinal line through the middle and a transverse line 
nearer the anterior margin and finer, lateral margins and a median 
longitudinal line on scutellum, on the hemelytra a broad line from the 
basal outer margin curved towards the inner angle of the apical margin 
and thence following the apical margin to the outer angle, two fine lines 
(one abbreviated) parallel to the inner margin, and two lines between 
tho broad curved line and the external margin, ochreous: abdomen 
beneath ochreous with four oblong black «pots on each side of the disc 
anda triangular spot at tho apex, a spot on each segment towards the 
margin, three broader spots on each side of the pectus, Long, 13-16 
mill. 

Reported from Java, Silhat, Burma (mihi). The Indian Museum 
has specimens from Sumatra, Tavoy, and Harmatti in Assam, 
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Genus Srracuia, Hahn, Stal. 

Hahn, pt, Wans. Ins. i, p. 180 (1831): Dallas, pt., List Hem, i, p. 262 (1851) ; 
Walker, Cat. Het. ii, p. 257 (1867): Stal, Stettin Ent, Zeit. xxiii, p 105 (1862) ; 
Ofvers. K. V.-A. Fórh. p. 520 (1867); En. Hem. v, p. 61, 87 (1576). 

Head triangular; juga somewhat contiguous at the npex, eyes very 
briefly stylate: ocelli abont twice as far from each other as from the 
eyes: nntonnæ 5-jointed, long; basal joint scarcely extending beyond the 
apex of the head, second joint a little shorter than the third : pronotum 
sexangular, anterior and anterior lateral margins reflexed, the latter 
sinunte: feet unarmed: femora, in c, inerassate ; tibiis above broad- 
ly sulcate, last tibie, in c, slightly curved; basal joint of the last tarsi 
shorter than the two apical taken together (Sta). 

Type, Strachia cruciger, Hahn, 


208, STRACHIA CRUCIGERA, Hahn, 
Strachia cruciger, Hahn, Wans, i, p. 184, t. 20, f. 95 (1831), 
Strachia ftammula, Ellonr. Nat. Tijds. v, Ned. Ind, xxiv, p. 153, f. 23 (1862). 
Strachia erucigera, Dallas, List Hem. i, p. 262 (1851); Walker, Cat. Het, ii, p. 
832 (1867); Stl, En. Hom. v,p.87 (1876); Distant, J. A, S.B. xlviii, (2), p. 37 
(1879); A. M. N. HL (5 s.) ii, p. 45 (1879). 

Above black, punctured, shining: pronotum with a red and yellow 
cruciform mark; the red, yellow in the middle: sides and apex of tho 
scutellam, black; the corinceous portion of the hemelytra posteriorly, 
towards the end, with a yellow transverse band : the abdomen reddish 
yellow, spotted black on the sides beneath: all the femora black with 
above a narrow yellow, longitudinal streak, 

Hahn describes an Indian specimen thus :—Head black, above with 
n blueish tinge: antennm black, outwardly finely pilose : eyes brown-yel- 
low, black in the middle: ocelli small, brown-yellow, shining: ros- 
trum black, shining: pronotumt narrowed forwards, with n transverso 
protuberance through the middle; both the outer corners produced in 
n» sharp point; above, black, shining, with a red cruciform mark which 
turns into yellow posteriorly : pectns shining, black, with a white spot at 
each foot and near it a small red spot outwards: scutellum finely punctur- 
ed, shining, red, yellow in the middle, black on the sides and nt tho apex : 
coriaceous ion of the hemelytra black, above on the inner margin, 
and beneath on the outer margin, a white longish line, then, before the 
end, a red yellow transverse band ; membrane brownish, lighter at tho 
tip, reaching beyond the abdomen which is above yellow-red, shining ; 
each incisure on the outer margin with a narrow black streak : beneath 
yellow-red, black in tho middle, and each segment with a black pune- 

ise on the margin: foot and tarsi aro glossy binck, and cach femur is 
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Var. a. Sentellam black with a longitudinal red stronk, yellow in 
the middlo, and above, in each corner, a red spot. Long, 71 ; broad almost 
^L mill. 
Reported from Java, Sumatra, Tenasserim, Assam (mihi). The 
Indian Museum has specimens from Tenasserim. 


Species of doubtful position. 
209. BraACHIA AFFLICTA, Walker, Cat. Het. ii, p. 332 (1867). 


Dark-green, broad, elliptical, shining, thinly and roughly puuctured, 
tawny beneath: bead broad, partly tawny along the borders; sides 
reflexed ; juga and tylus of equal length : rostrum tawny, extending to 
the hind coxm; antennm black, slender; and 2 joints tawny; first ex- 
tending almost to the front of the head; second much shorter than the 
third, which is tawny at the base: pronotum with slightly reflexed 
sides ; fore angles slightly acute; hind angles much rounded: scutellum 
long, rounded and rather broad at the tip: abdomen above tawny : 
legs tawny, rather stout; tibim setulose, furrowed: hemelytra with a 


brownish membrane: wings cinereous (Walker). Body long, 14)—15 
mill 


Reported from India. 


210. STRACHIA INORNATA, Walker, Cat. Het. ij, p. 331 (1867). 

Black, elliptical, smooth, shining, here and there coarsely punc- 
tured, testaceous beneath: head with a large testaceous spot on the 
hind border; sides reflexed ; juga and tylus of equal length : rostrum 
black, extending to the hind coxm, testaceous at the base: pronotum 
with a well defined transverse furrow, with a testaceous spot on the 
fore part of each side, and with n testaceous stripe which is dilated on 
the fore border and more so on the hind border; angles much rounded : 
scutellum with a testaceous spot on each side, and with a testaceous 
stripe: pectus and abdomen beneath with a broad black stripe on cach 
side: legs black, stout; femora towards the base and coxm testaceous : 
hemelytra with a testaceous costal dot near the base and with two 
testaceous spots in the disc; first spot before the middle ; second be- 
hind the middle, larger than the first; membrane cinereous (Walker). 
Body long, 7—7} mill. 

Reported from India, 


911. Sr&RACHIA STRANGULATA, Walker, Cat. Hot. ii, p. 344 (1867). 


Aeneous-black, clongate-elliptical, shining, thinly and roughly 
punct : head smooth; sides slightly reflexed ; juga contiguous 
beyond the tylus: oyos prominent: rostrum black, extending to the 
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hind coxe: antennm black, more than half the length of the body ; first 
joint broad, extending to the front of the head; second as long as the 
third ; fourth longer than the third; fifth shorter than the fourth : 
pronotum much narrower in front of the transverse furrow, with a pale 
yellow stripe, which is broadest on the fore border; a nearly round 
callus on each side in front; sides and fore border pale testaceous, 
slightly reflexed : scutellum with a pale yellow stripe, which is abbre- 
viated hindward and has a red patch at each side of it at its base, and at 
its tip: pectus whitish about the coxm: abdomen beneath with an irre- 
gular yellow stripe on each side: legs long; femora slightly incrassat- 
ed: hemelytra with a white transverse streak, joining the exterior 
border near the angle of the corium; membrane black, with a whitish 
pellucid border (Walker). Body long, 9—9 mill. 
Reported from Penang: closely allied to S. bicolor, Dallas. 


912. STRACHIA LITURIFERA, Walker, Cat. Het. ii, p. 326 (1867). 


Blueish-black, elongate-oval, shining, roughly punctured, pale luto- 
ous beneath : head with a red spot on each side in front of the eye ; 
sides pale luteous, slightly reflexed ; juga and tylus of equal length ; 
a black patch on each side beneath: rostrum black, pale luteous at the 
base, extending to the hind coxm: antennm black, abont half the length 
of the body; first joint extending nearly to the front; second much 
longer than the third; fourth as long as the second, shorter than the 
fifth: pronotum red, with six elongated blueish black spots; of which 
two are transverse and on the fore border, and the other four are 
oblique; hind angles rounded : scutellum extending to the angle of the 
corium; a red stripe extending along half tho length from the 
tip; sides red for half the length from the base: pectus on each 
side with three red spots, which are irregularly bordered with blackish 
blue ; sides red: abdomen beneath red, and with blackish blue spots along 
each side; connexivum red, with blackish blue spots : legs black, streaked 
with pale luteous: hemelytra with two irregular red spots; costa to- 
wards the base and exterior border, red; first spot joining the red part 
of the costa; second joining the red of the exterior border; a whitish 
costal streak beyond the middle: membrane black, with a whitish 
pellucid border. 

Var.— Thorax with the spots much diminished in size; the red line 
more prevalent in the hemelytra (Walker), Body long, 7—7} mill. 

Reported from N. India. 

913. fSrRACHIA DESIGNATA, Walker, Cat. Het. ii, p. 327 (1867). 


Black, elongate-oval, shining, roughly and thinly punctured, pale 
testaceous beneath: head in front with pale reflexed testaceous bordors ; 


3 
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juga extending much beyond the tylus; rostrum black, extending to 

the hind coxw; antennæ black, about half the length of tho body ; first 

joint not extending to the front of the head ; second much longer than 

the third; fourth a little longer than the second: pronotum with a 

testaceous border, a slender testaceous stripe, and a semicircular tes- 

. taceous line which rests on the hind border and emits a branch to each 

side near the fore border: scutellum bordered with testaceous on each 
side and at the tip, which is narrow; fore part more convex than the 

hind part, not punctured, but transversely and very finely striated : 

pectus and abdomen beneath with two stripes of large black spots : 

abdomen beneath with a middle stripe of transversely elongated black 

spots: legs black; femora towards the base and coxw testaceous ; pos- 

terior tibue with a testaceous band: hemelytra with a testaceous stripe 

which proceeds on the costa from the base, and diverges to the disc and 

returns to the costa, and there again diverges and joins the exterior 
border, which is also testaceous; membrane black, with a whitish 

border (Walker). Body long, 8—84 mill. 

Reported from India. 


214. Srkacwra SECURIGERA, Walker, Cat, Het. ii, p. 334 (1867). 


Ochraceous, oval, shining, roughly and thinly punctured, pale yel- 
low beneath: head transversely and finely striated, irregularly black 
along tho hind border; sides slightly reflexed ; tylus hardly extending 
beyond the juga; rostrum black towards the tip, extending rather be- 
hind the hind coxw: antennw black, slender, full half the length of the 
body; joints from the first to the fourth successively increasing in 
length; first luteous, extending to the front of the head ; fifth a little 
shorter than the fourth: pronotum reflexed on each side along the fore 
border, with two abbreviated black bands; fore band containing a pale 
yellow callus on each side; hind band slightly interrupted, occasionally 
thrice interrupted; hind angles rounded: scutellum black, with a lute- 
ous transverse, very large, cyathiform mark; tip rather broad, bordered 
with pale yellow: pectus and uuderside of abdomen with four stripes of 
transverse black spots, the latter with a median stripe of large black 
spots: legs stout; tibim towards the tips and tarsi piceous: hemelytra 
with two black stripes; first stripe subcostal, excavated on the inner 
side, commencing at one-sixth of the length and extending nearly to the 
tip, contiguous to the second at its base; second much contracted in the 
middle, commencing very near the base, not extending beyond the 
angle of the corium; membrane blackish (Walker). Body long, 9—94 
mill. ` 

Reported from Mysol, Burma. 
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215. SrRACH!A PLATYSPILA, Walker, Cat. Het. ii, p. 337 (1867). 


Grass-green, broad, oval, shining, thinly and roughly punctured : 
head slighily ochracecous-tinged, transversely and finely striated on each 
side; three black spots on the hind border, the middle one much larger 
than the other two; sides slightly reflexed; tylus extending a little 

, beyond the juga : rostrum black, green at the base, extending to the 
hind coxm: pronotum with an ochraceous patch on the fore part of the 
disc, and one on each hind angle; six elongated black spots; two trans- 
verse in front, four between the hind angles, which aré much rounded : 
scutellum with two large transverse black spots, on the fore border, and 
with posterior elongated much larger black spots, which are nearly con- 
tiguous; tip rather broad; pectus and under side of abdomen with five 
stripes of large black spots: legs moderately long and slender; femora 
with some black dots: hemelytra with three very large black spots ; 
apical half of the corium ochraceous; membrane blackish, with a broad 
pellucid border (Walker). Long, 9} mill, 

Reported from Penang, Tenasserim. 


216. STRACHIA PARDALIS, Walker, Cat. Het. ii, p. 330 (1867). 


Bright orange-red or Inteons, broad, oval, shining, thinly and rough- 
ly punctured, pale yellow or white beneath : head transversely and very 
finely striated, with three black spots, which are connected with the 
black line along the hind border; an elongated black spot on the tylus, 
which extends somewhat beyond the juga; sides slightly reflexed : 
rostrum black towards the tip, extending to the hind coxm: antenne 
piceous, more than half the length of the body ; first and second joints 
bright red ; first not extending to the front of the head ; third bright 
red towards the base, nearly twice the length of the second; fourth a 
little longer than the third and a little shorter than the fifth : pronotum 
with six elongated black spots, which are partly bordered with pale 
yellow or wholly bordered with white ; first and second spots transverse 
on the fore border; the other four near the hind border; a black dot on 
each hind angle, which is rounded; sides slightly reflexed ; pale yellow 
or white in front: scutellam broad and pale yellow or white at the tip ; 

- genrved red band, pale yellow on each side where it joins the fore 
border, sometimes wholly white; a slender red stripe, pale yellow to- 
wards the tip or wholly white: pectus with six stripes of quadrate 
black spots: abdomen above black with pale yellow spots on the con- 
nexivum under side with two rows of large black spots on each side, a 
black dot on the second segment, an abbreviated black baud, which is 
excavated on the hind border on the third segment, and another on the 
fourth, a large black spot on the fifth, and a trausverse smallor one on : 
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the sixth: legs bright red, stout: hemelytra with three large black 
spots; a lanceolate black streak on the hind border; membrane brown, 
with a pellucid border (Walker). Body long, 9-94 mill. 

Reported from Bourn, Hong-Kong, Siam, India. 


217. Srracwia VELATA, Walker, Cat. Het. ii, p. 329 (1867). 

Orange, oval, shining, thinly punctured, pale yellow beneath : head 
smooth; sides slightly reflexed ; jaga and tylus of equal length : ros- 
trum pale yellow, extending to the hind coxm, tip black: antennm black, 
alittle more than half the length of the body ; first joint orange, not 
extending to the front; second shorter than the third; fourth much 
longer than the third, as long as the fifth: pronotum with eight elongat- 
ed cinereous-green spots; two transverse on the fore border; the other 
six forming a band between the hind angles, which are mach rounded : 
seutellum which is rather broad and extends beyond the angle of the 
corium, pale yellow towards the tip; four large elongated cinereons- 
green spots; two transverse on the fore border; two lanceolate: pectus 
and underside of abdomen with two rows of green dots: legs pale 
green; tips of the femora ochraceous; tarsi and tips of the tibim 
tawny: hemelytra with a cinereous-green subcostal streak, and with 
three large cinereous-greea spots, the third joining the streak ; mem- 
brane brown (Walker). Body long, 93 mill. 

Reported from N. India. Like S. varia, in structure. 


218. Sreacwia HETEROSPILA, Walker, Cat. Het., iii, p. 331 (1867). 


Ochraceous, oval, broad, stout, shining, coarsely and thinly pnnc- 
tured; beneath pale yellow: head with three black spots on the poste- 
rior margin, & black dot in front on the tylus which extends a little 
beyond the juga; sides slightly reflexed ; rostrum black, ochraceous at 
the base, extending a little beyond the last coxæ; antennm black, 
slender, 1-2 joints ochraceous, first not reaching the front of the head, 
third very much longer than the second, ochraceons nt the base: pro- 
notum with four large black spots on the posterior margin, space in 
front on each side smooth, pale yellow, including a narrow transverse 
black spot; angles much rounded : the intermediate black spots of the 
pronotum continued on each side of the base of the scutellum which haa 
nlso two very broad black streaks converging hindwards, apex broad, 
rounded ; two rows of black spots on each side of the pectus: abdomen 
beneath with two submarginal rows of black spots: hemelytra with a 
brod black streak extending aloug the posterior margin and curyed in- 
ward at the apex, and a large black costal spot: membrane black, 
bordered pale cinereous (Walker). Long, 8} mill. 
Reported from Siam, 
9 
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Div. HorLtsTODERAIRIA., 

Stal, En. Hem. v. p. 61 (1876). 

a.—Entire orifices margined ; or auriculately margined ; or, rone- 
rally, extended in à margined furrow, closed at the apex, or in a con- 
tinuous ridge: venter generally tuberculated at the base or spinose. 

b.—Anterior lateral margins of pronotum entire, unarmed, gone- 
rally distinctly reflexed, or narrowly elevated aud callous, rarely obtusely 
rounded. 

c.—Mesostethium with a ridge generally slightly, or not so highly, 
elevated, everywhere equally high: this ridge rarely entirely, or ante- 
riorly strongly, elevated and compressed, and, very rarely, freely produced 
between the first pair of coxm, and, if so, then cither the tibim are sul- 
cated above, or broadly flat and margined, or the venter is furnished at 
the base with a freely porrect spine, or the ridge itself is deeply sulcated, 
or the punctures on the head are arranged in longitudinal rows: apical 
angles of sixth abdominal segment very rarely produced in a large a 
acute tooth ; sixth ventral segment, in 9, obtusely and not so deeply 
sinuated at the apex. 

d.—Lateral angles of the pronotum produced in a spine or acumi- 
nate process, or sinuated at the apex, anterior lateral margins very ob- 
tuse, rounded, convex: pronotum anteriorly levigate, or sparingly punc- 
tured; within the sometimes callous anterior margin, furnished with a 
row of punctures, generally regular: entire bucculw rather elevated, 
often higher posteriorly, abruptly elevnted and sometimes somewhat 
lobate posteriorly, there not gradually lower and evanescent: scutellum 
broad behind the frena which do not extend beyond the middle of the 
scutellum : venter neither ridged nor furrowed, second segment without 
a spine or tubercle in the middle; second joint of the rostrum not 
longer tban the two apical joints taken together, generally short : fur- 
row of the orifices elongate, varying in length: scutellum levigate on E 
the basal angles, or marked by a pale, levigate, callous spot: pronotum 
anteriorly and the head strongly declined, sometimes perpendicularly : 
feet pale, not sprinkled black, rarely streaked with black : punctures on 
the head arranged in simple, parallel, longitudinal rows, 


Genus Arcmus, Dallas. 


List Hem. i, p, 218 (1851); Stal, Ofvers., K. V.-A., Förb., p. 611 (1867); En. 
Hem. v. p. 61, 88 (1876). e 

Head short, somewhat triangular, rather broader across the eyes 
than its length, with the lateral margins strongly indented before tho 
eyes; the tylus passing the juga, making the head rather pointed in 
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front: eyes prominent, semiglobose, truncated posteriorly in a straight 
line; ocelli minute, flat, placed close to the eyes: antennm about as 
long as the head and pronotum, rather slender, of five joints ; basal 
joint short nnd stout, not reaching the apex of the head ; second joint 
shorter than the third, about equal to the fifth; third joint longest ; 
fourth longer than the second ; antenniferous tubercles very prominent: 
rostrum reaching the posterior coxm, inserted about the middle of the 
head; basal joint reaching the anterior coxe ; second joint longest, as 
long as the 3 and 4 together; 3 and 4 about equal, nearly as long as the 
first: body broad, rather flat above; pronotum anteriorly and the head 
rather perpendicularly inclined ; the lateral horns of the pronotum curved 
upwards and a little hindwards, acute at the apex, with a small tooth 
on the anterior margin at a short distance from the apex, and with 
seven furrows, namely, two on the upper surface, three on the lower, 
one on the anterior and one on the posterior margin: scutellum very 
long, nearly reaching the apex of the body, not much narrowed towards 
the apex, and with the lateral margins straight ; frena short; mesoa- 
tethium furrowed : coriaceous portion of the hemelytra with the inner 
margin very short, not reaching beyond the fourth part of the length of 
the scutellum ; the apical margin, on the contrary, very long, produced 
along the margin of the scutellum to within abont one-fourth of its 
length from the apex, then suddenly rounded off; membrane with 
longitudinal veins: base of the abdomen and sternum unarmed: legs 
moderate; femora tumescent beneath towards the apex; tibim above 
distinctly furrowed ; tarsi 3-jointed ; second joint shortest; apical joint 
as long as the first and second together ( Dallas). 


219, Atcmus CORONATUS, Stal. 
Alcimus coronatus, Stil, En. Hem. v, p. 88 (1876). 


9. Pale flavescent, above obscure and rather densely sprinkled 
with black punctures which are also cinctured black: lateral horns of 
pronotum levigate, margined anteriorly by a fine wrinkle or ridge, abbre- 
vinted near the apex: head punctulate, with subbasal spot and angu- 
lated line beginning at the cyes and produced towards the apex, tes- 
taceous: pronotum marked with a smooth anterior band, posteriorly 
branched, flavescent, punctured within the black anterior margin: 
scutellam sprinkled yellow, marked at the basal angles with a levigate, 
flavescent spot: pectus punctured here and there, adorned anteriorly 
with a smooth, flavescent spot: venter smooth, adorned with a stroak 
which is contracted in the middle of the segments, also with black 
lateral bands which are punctured: feet streaked with black; antennm 
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testaceous, obsenre towards the apex (Stil). Long, 8; broad, 54; exp. 
com. pron., 10 mill. 
Heported from the Deccan. 


220. ArciwUs FLAVICORNIS, Distant. 
Alcimus favicornis, Dist., Trans. Ent. Soo. p. 349 (1887). 


Head black, with three median lines on anterior half, a linear spot 
near the base, and a similar spot in front of each eye, yellow ; antenna 
fuscous-brown, 2-3 joints subequal in length and longest, fourth shorter 
than the third and longer than the fifth: rostrum dark castancous, 
extending beyond the last coxw: pronotum very dark obscure ochraceous, 
thickly covered with coarse, dark punctures, anterior fourth black, with 
five yellow spots, situate one on each lateral margin, and three median 
angulated spots, two near anterior margin and one between and behind 
them, apical angles widely produced laterally and upwardly, their apical 
thirds yellow, extreme apices black: scutellum and corium dark obscure 
ochraceous, darkly and coarsely punctate, irrorated with levigate yel- 
low markings, and the seutellum with two large, yellow, levigate spots 
near the basal angles: membrane fuscous, apex paler: head and pros- 
tethium beneath as above, with two fused yellow spots on each side of 
the eyes, the apices of the pronotal angles yellow as above: meso- and 
moeta-stethium and abdomen beneath, ochraceous ; the sutures, a row. of 
sublateral streaks and a median longitudinal band to abdomen, blackish : 
legs dark castancous; femora more or less streaked yellowish (Dist.). 
Long, 8-9; exp. angl. pron., 10-12 mill, 

Reported from Sikkim (mihi). 

Genus HorLisTODpERA, Westwood. 

Hope, Cat. Hem. i, p. 15 (1837); Dallas, List Hem. i, p. 194 (1851): Walker, 
Cat. Het. ii, p. 266 (1507) : Stal, Ofvers. K. V.-A. Fórh,, p. 510 (1807): En. Hem. 
v, p. 62, 88 (1876). 

Body short, stout; usually as long as broad : head smooth, not 

unless at the base: pronotum sparingly punctured, inclined 

anteriorly, levigate, punctured within the lateral margin, spine of tho 
lateral angles stout, acuminate: scutellum broad behind the frena 
which are short, transversely convex, especially anteriorly, depressed, or 

somewhat so, at the frena, and furnished with a row of punctures; ox- 

tending beyond the half of the body and rounded posteriorly : antennm 

shorter than half the body, 5-jointed, first joint short, second and third 

joints equal, longer, the fourth and fifth joints equal, longer and stouter : 

corium and scutellum of equal length, or somewhat so; membrane with 
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221. HortrtiwropbERA vinescewa, Dallas. 


Hoplistodera errescens, Dallas, List, Hem. i, p. 217 (1551) ; Walker, Cat. Met. fi, 
p. 265 (1507) ; Stal, En. Hom. v, p. 89 (1876). 

*. Head orange yellow, brownish towards the vertex, which is 
sparingly punctured: pronotum very pale yellowish green, rather thick- 
ly punctured with brown, with two yellowish brown spots near the 
anterior margin; the lateral spines not very long, nearly horizontal, 
acute: scutellum testaceons, the basal portion very sparingly, the 
apical more closely, punctured with brown; the base with four brown 
spots: hemelytra pale yellowish green, rather finely and not thickly 
punctared with brown; membrane transparent: abdomen beneath pale 
greenish yellow, rather thickly punctured, the punctures brown on 
each side of the disc, on the middle of the last segment, and on the 
anal plate: pectus pale yellow, panctared with brown: legs pale 
yellow, with the apices of the tibim and the basal jointa of the tarsi 
brownish: rostrum yellow, with the tip black : antennse yellow, with the 
two apical joints fulvous (Dallas). Long, 9-10 mill. 

Reported from N. India. 


222. HorrLisrODERA incisa, Distant. 
Hoplistodera incisa, Dist., Trans. Ent. Soc. p. 349, t. 12, f. 3 (18897). 


Allied to H. testacea, Westw. Ochraceous with brownish tints : head 
finely and sparingly punctate: antennw ochraceous, becoming darker 
towards the apex: pronotum sparingly but coarsely punctate, the 
lateral angles produced into robust, subacute spines, the apices very 
slightly reflexed hindwards, and with a notched tubercle beneath at 
about half their length: scutellum with the basal half very sparingly 
but coarsely punctate, the apical half thickly punctate : corium coarsely 
and irregularly punctate: membrane pale hyaline: body beneath 
ochraceous, with a sublateral row of castaneous spots on each side: 
legs pale luteous; femora annulated brown near the apex: rostrum 
ochraceous, apex pitchy and extending a little beyond the last coxm : 
2.3 joints antenne subequal in length, apical joint longest (Dist). 
Long, B; exp. angl. pron., 9 mill. 

Reported from Mungpha (Sikkim), Assam (mihi). 


Genus Boraca, Walker. 
Cat, Hot. ii, p. 251 (1867). 
Body elongate-elliptical, rather flat, thickly and minutely pune- 
tured : head lanceolate, much shorter than the pronotum ; juga extending 
much beyond the tylus, slightly notched on the outer side, terminating 
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in two spines: eyes not prominent: rostrum slender, extending to the 
hind coxm: antennm slender, about half the length of the body ; joints 
successively increasing in length: first not extending to the apex of the 
head: pronotum with a small oblong ringlet on each side in front, 
connected by a streak with the margin, which is slightly crenulated ; 
anterior angles prominent; hind angles rectangular, slightly prominent : 
scutellum attenuated towards the tip, extending rather beyond the angle 
of the corium: ventral segments slightly arched: legs slender, rather 
long; tarsi three jointed: membrane with five longitudinal veins, of 
which the subcostal one is forked (Walker). 


993, Botaca uxrcotor, Walker. 


Bolaca wnicolor, Walker, Cat. Hot. ii, p. 251 (1867). 

Ferruginous, hardly pale, but more shining beneath: antennm 
piceous towards the tips: membrane cinereous, with ferruginous veins. 
(Walker). Body long, 15$ mill. 

Reported from N. India. 


Div. CaATACANTHABRBIA. 


En. Hom. v, p. 62 (1876). 
a, b, c. as in Div. Hoplistoderaria, (p. 66). 

d.—Lateral angles of pronotum rarely spinose, or produced ina 
long process, if so, the basal angles of the scutellum are without a 
levigate spot; or the venter is spinose, or tuberculated at the base, or 
furnished with a broad, obtuse, rounded ridge, anteriorly furrowed ; 
or the black punctures on the head are arranged in simple and parallel 
longitudinal rows: frena, generally, extended behind the middle of the 
scutellum. 

e.— Geniculm, entire tarsi, or at the apex, generally, moreover, entire 
fect, or a great part, black: antennae black, basal joint rarely flavescent ; 
rostrum generally entirely, or almost entirely, black, very rarely with the 
greatest part, flavescent: entire membrane or the greatest part, black, 
or brassy black: margins of head, at least partly, usually reflexed : body 
generally large or moderate, usually yellow, pictured red and black. 


Genus Caracantuus, Spinola. 

Ess. p. 352 (1837): Am. & Serv. Hist. Nat. Ins. Hém., p. 141 (1843) : Dallan, 
pt., List Hem. i, p. 196 (1851): Walker, pt., Cat. Hot. ii, p. 851 (1867); Stål, Hom. 
Afric. i, p. 188 (1864) ; En. Hem. v, p. 62, 89 (1876). 

Body ovate, beneath moderately convex: head proportionately 
small, flat, margins slightly elevated ; juga and tylus of equal length ; 
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buceulm reaching somewhat the base of the head, moderately elevated : 
antenniferous tubercles almost entirely visible from above, unarmed : 
eyes globose, sessile: antennes 5-jointed, first joint extending slightly 
beyond the apex of the head: rostrum moderate, first joint somewhat 
on a level with the bucculw posteriorly, second and third joints about 
equal: anterior margin of pronotum slightly elevated, anterior lateral 
margins acute, reflexed or foliaceously dilated: scutellum rather narrow- 
ed posteriorly, frena extended beyond the middle : membrane extending 
much beyond the apex of the abdomen, veins numerous, simple : mesoste- 
thium carinate: abdomen broader than the hemelytra, flattened out at 
the sides; venter at the base unarmed, or spinose, or tnberculate: feet 
somewhat long, tibiw distinctly sulcate above, first pair sometimes slightly 
dilated externally (Stal). 


224. CaTACANTHUS INCARNATUS, Drury. 


Catacanthus incarnatus, Dallas, List Hem. i, p. 196, 270 (1851); Walker, Cat. 
Hom., ii, p. 351 (1867); Stal, Ofvers. K. V.-A., Fórh., p. 632 (1870); En. Hem. v, 
p. 89 (1876): Distant, A. M. N, H. (5 s.) iii, p. 45 (1579), and xi, p. 169 (1883) ; J. A. 
S. B. xlviii (2), p. 37 (1879). 

Var. a. Cimer incarnatus, Drury, IIL, ii, p. 67, t. 36, f. 5 (1773): Thunberg, 
Nov. Ins. Spec., ii, p. 46 (1783): Stoll, Punaises, p. 14, t. 2, f. 10. (1788). 

Cimez nigripes, Fabricius, Syst. Ent. p. 710 (1775) ; Spee. Ins. ii, p. 353 (1781) ; 
Mant. Ins. ii, p. 291 (1787); Ent. Syst. iv, p. 106 (1794) : Wolff, Ic, Cim. i, p. 11, 
f. 11 (1500). 

Cimas melanopus, Gmelin, ed., Syst. Nat. i, (4) p. 2149 (1788). 

Edessa nigripes, Fabr., Syst. Rhyng. p. 149 (1803). 

Pentatoma nigripes, St. Farg. and Serv., Enc. Méth. x, p. 53 (1825). 

Catacanthus incarnatus, Am. and Serv. Hist. Nat. Ins, Hém. p. 142 (1843). 

Var. b. Cimer aurantius, Salzer, Gesch. Ins. p. 96, t. 10, f. 10 (1776) ; Fabri- 
cius, Mant. Ins. ii, p. 290 (1787); Ent. Syst. iv, p. 105 (1794) ; Stoll, Punaises, p. 29, 
t. 6, f. 39 (1788). 

Edessa aurantia, Fabr., Syst. Rhyng. p. 149 (1803). 

Cimez aurantius, Barm. Handb. Ent. ii, (i), p. 365 (1835). 

Pentatoma aurantiacum, Blanch. Hist. Nat. Ins. iii, 29, Hem. t. 6, f. 4 (1840-41). 

Catacanthus aurontius, Am. & Serv, Hist. Nat. Ins. Hem. p. 142 (1843). 


Var, a.:—Large; head, black, glabrous; pronotum sanguineons, 
apex and margin blackish: scutellum large, rufous, deep black at the 
base, but the black colour does not reach the sides: hemelytra smooth, 
black, with a large reniform, sanguincous spot: wings deep black: be- 
neath yellow with a cmrulescent spot on the pectus: abdomen at tho 
base and with a spot on each side of each segment, cwrulescent : rostrum 
and feet, black (C. nigripes, Fabr.). 

Above sangnineous; head, narrow anterior margin of pronotum, 
antennw and feet, shining black, more or less bronzed: two black spots 
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at the base of the scutellam; one similar spot, oblong and transverse 
on the disc of ench hemelytrum: body beneath yellow with a black 
bronzed spot on each side of the mesostethium ; a narrow band of the 
same colour at the base of the venter, and a row of five similar spots on 
each side: the abdominal point reaches only the insertion of the inter- 
mediate feet (C. incarnatus, Am. & Serv.). Long, 25—30 mill. zu 

Var. b. : —Large; head with antennæ deep black ; pronotum orange, 
with the anterior margin deep black: seutellum orange, immaculate : 
hemelytra orange with a median fuscous spot: wings fuscous: margin 
of abdomen variegated with orange and black: feet deep black (C. 
aurantius, Fabr.). Long, 25-30 mill. 

Var. c. :—Scutellum, hemelytra and pectus immaculate. Ceylon. 

Reported from Corea, Japan, Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Siam, Malac- 
ca, Singapore, Tenasserim, Ceylon, Madras, Bombay, Bengal, Pondicher- 
ry, Silhat, Assam. "The Indian Museum has specimens from Tennsserim, 


Assam, Sikkim, Calcutta, Karachi, Malabar. Varies in colour from a 4 
sordid yellow, to orange and a bright maroon red, with and without the 
black spots. 
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§. 1. Introduction. 


In a paper on ' The Differential Equation of a Trajectory,” which 
was read at the last May meeting of the Society, (Journal, 1887, Vol. 
LVI, Part. II, pp. 117—120; Proceedings, 1887, p. 151), I pointed ont 
that Mainardi's complicated solution (reproduced by Boole) of the pro- 
blem of determining the oblique trajectory of a system of confocal 
ellipses, was equivalent to a pair of remarkably simple equations which 
ndmitted of an interesting geometrical interpretation, Believing, ns I 
firmly did, that every simple mathematical result conld be established 
by a correspondingly simple process, I naturally thought it worth while 
to re-examine the whole question, to see if the very artificial process of 
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Mainardi, by no means less complicated than his result, conld be materi- 
ally simplified. I was, thus, led to the following very general theorem, 
which it is my object in the present paper to establish aud illustrate, 
and, which shews that whenever the coordinates of any point on a curve 
can be expressed by means of a single variable parameter, the coordinates 
of the corresponding point on the trajectory may be similarly expressed ; 
and, as an immediate corollary to my theorem, I have pointed out the 
relation which connects it with the theory of Conjugate Functions.* 


8. 2. Theorem. à 
Theorem.—1f the coordinates of any point on a curve are —— 
by means of a variable parameter 6, by the two equations 
z= 1 (6, a), 
y — f. 2 (6, b), 
where a and b nre two — constants; and, if we seek the obliqua 
trajectory of the system of curves obtained by varying a and b, subject 
to any condition which can be analytically represented by means of a 
parameter y, ns equivalent to the system 
a= F, (Y, h), 
b= Fy (y, A), 
where h is a known constant; the coordinates of the corresponding point 
on the trajectory are given by the system 


X=f, 169 (1)]. 


Y-f [6 Fs (Y, A) ]. 
where wy is given as a function of @ by the differential equation 


e nL 
dó N—nM 
where n — tan a, 


a being the angle of intersection of the curve and the trajectory, and 


-S df, (2 * 
Mz (2 jd) ^ dé ) 
dfi dfi , dfa dfa 
M=76 dp ab dy 
x de dA dA a 
— dð dj —- dé dq 
To establish this theorem, let us first fix the ideas by confining our 
attention to one definite member of the given family of curves as well as 
to one of the trajectories; then it is clear that the common point of inter- 
section of the curve and the trajectory, may be arbitrarily regarded as a 


® For a full analysis of this paper, seo the Proceedings for 1887, pp. 250-251, 
10 
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point, either on the one, or on the other; and, from each point of view, 
the coordinates satisfy two entirely different equations, though their 
actual values are the same in both cases; hence, if the coordinates of the 
point, regarded as a point on the curve, be furnished by the system 

æ= f,(8, a), cescessseses (1) 

y — f, (0, b), Sceesseceess (2) 


and tho trajectory is obtained by varying a and b subject to the limi- 
tations 


a= F, (y, ^), eseesocss ess (O) 

b= F, (wy, h), beneabasecse’ LA 
the coordinates of the corresponding point on the trajectory must be 
obtained by substituting in (1) and (2) the values of a and b from (3) 
and (4), viz, we have 


X=fı {4 Fi (vy, h)} —Á BEC 
Y -f, { 6, F, (y, h) } — COD 


In the next place, we have to determine y as a function of 6, and this is 
easily obtained from the condition that the trajectory intersects the curve 
at a constant angle a. Now, it ia well-known that 

dy dY 

dx’ dX 
are the trigonometrical tangents of the angles which the tangents to the 
curve and to the trajectory, at their common point of intersection, make 
with the axis of x; hence, if n —tan a, we have 


dy dY 


dy dX dæ dY 
dé dé 46 dé 
— da d X. dy dY eee eee ethene (7) 
dà dð * 46 dð 
Remembering that in differentiating X and Y with respect to 6, we must 
regard @ as a function of y, but not so in the case of » and y, we have 


5-4 4-5 





dð 4 
dX _ dh , df, dv 
did 
dY d 

267 24 * 49 di 


= T - B — NA — M. N 28 | 
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which lead to the values 


a-— ee ner — ë 


2h Ly eae 25 V 
— dð \ dy d@ dé dy 
dr dX ,d 
d6 46 * do 
_ (45M , (Ne (df, dfi, Be dfi 
= (St) + (3) +26 Ld? dpt ae ay V 
Hence, putting 


= 
dö 


u- (4) +(% ee E 


— d^ dfi , Ys Ha 
M- 33 iy +35 dy’ UT WE MC 
_ of, df, dfi d 
n= DT 25 -ana (10) 
we have finally, from (7), the equation 
dq nm Li 
48^ Non’ seakan (RR) 
which is exactly the theorem enunciated above. 

It may not be altogether unprofitable to note that the trajectory is 
determined by two conditions, viz., in the first place, we have to vary 
the constants in a definite manner ; and, in the second place, the trajectory 
is to intersect the curve at à given angle; the first of these conditions 
leads to the actual values of the coordinates of any point on the trajec- 


. tory, furnished by (5) and (6), while the second condition determines 


the relation between 6 and y which enter into the values of those coor- 
dinates. 
8. 3. Application to Mainardi's Problem. 


Example I.—In order to test the power and generality of this 
theorem, we shall apply it to solve Mainardi's problem of determining 
the oblique trajectory of a system of confocal ellipses. The primitive 


ellipse being 


3 A "m m , ene eee eee He (12) 
wo get the confocal system by varying a and b subject to the condition 
a*—15zA. XA S idw A Po) 


The coordinates of any point on the ellipse are given by 
xa cos 0, 
y zb siu 6, 
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while the relation between a and b given in (13), is equivalent to 
a= h cosh y, 
| b ^ sinh y, 
so that, the coordinntes of any point on the trajectory are given by 
X= h cos Ó cosh wy, Sereas estais (RAM) 
Y=A sin 0 sinh 4. ganeedsen (15) 
Again, to determine the relation between 6 and y, we have 
fy =h cos 0 cosh y, 
f,-—h sin 6 sinh y, 
which lead to the system 


a f, A- 


T — h sin Ó cosh y, 
M - h cos Ô sinh y, 
p= A cos 6 sinh y, 
a= h sin 6 cosh v, 


and, these give 
L = h? (sin? cosh? y +cos* 6 sinh? y), 
M=0, 
N = h? (sin? 6 cosh? J+ cos? 0 sinh? y), 
so that, the differential equation (11) becomes 
dy _ 
16 =n 
whence, y =n (A+86), 
where À is the constant of integration. Substituting in (14) and (15), 
we see finally that the coordinates of any point on the oblique trajectory 
of a system of confocal ellipses, nre given by 
X = h cos 0 cosh n (A+ 6), 
Y = h sin 6 sinh n (^-F 6), 
which is exactly the system of equations to which Mainardi's result wus 
reduced in my former paper, and geometrically interpreted there. 


&. 4. Other applications of the Theorem. 


Example IL—To find the oblique trajectory of the system of 
confocal by perbolas F 
r par is l, 
where añ + b= A5, 
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The coordinates of any point on the hyperbola are given by 
æ= a cosh 6, 


y — b sinh 6, 
where a= h cos we, 
b — h sin Ņ, 


so that the coordinates of any point on the trajectory are given by 
X = h cosh 6 cos y, 
Y =A sinh @ sin y. 
To determine wy as a function of 6, we have 
f, =h cosh @ cos yf, 
f,-—h sinh 6 sin y, 
whenco 


df, 3 ai 

"s "^ ^ sinh 6 cos y, 
df, — ba 
“fs =h cosh 6 sin yi, 


df, —— - 
dy = — h cosh 6 sın v, 


df, 
dy 





= h sinh 6 cos y, 
and, therefore, 
Lz2A* { sinh? 6 cos? Jj Jp cosh? 0 sin? Y} 
M= 0 
N= —i* { sinh? 0 cos? Y+ cosh? 6 sin? v] 
The differential equation (11) becomes 


dio 
de. n, 
so that yon (A— 6), 


where, of course, A is a constant different from the A in the solution of 
Mainardi's problem. The coordinates of any point on the oblique 
trajectory of a system of confocal hyperbolas are, therefore, given by 

X = h cosh 0. cos n (X — 6). 

Y = h sinh @, sin n (A— 6). 
If we put 

— An=—4#, 
n 

these equations may be written 


X= hcos?$. cosh : (a+), 


= — h sin . sinh (+P), 
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which system is slightly different from what has been obtained above as 
the solution of Mainardi's problem; but the equations are obviously 
capable of a geometrical interpretation closely analogous to what is given 
in my former paper, : 

If we had to obtain by the ordinary method the oblique trajectory 
of a system of confocal hyperbolas, we should have to eliminate a and b 
from the equations 





a i 
x y= 1, a® + 53 — A3, 
x. my 
dy. — — at i 
de 5 — 
a? pè 


The result may be expressed in the form 
f (nae — y) + (a — ny) P} { Ga ny) + (nx - y) p} 
zh (n+p)(1+np). 
Bat, it is surely no agreeable task to have to find the actual equation of 
the trajectory by integrating this differential equation, 

Assuming the expressions for the eoordinates of any point on the 
oblique trajectory of a system of confocal ellipses, it is easy to write 
down the expressions for the coordinates of any point on the oblique 
trajectory of a system of confocal hyperbolas. Consider the point of 
intersection of an ellipse and its trajectory, and draw through this point 
the confocal hyperbola; then, since the ellipse and hyperbola cut each 
other orthogonally, the trajectory, which intersects the ellipse at au 


angle a, will intersect the hyperbola at an angle (5 + a). in both cases 
measuring the angle of intersection in the same sense; the trajectory, 
therefore, is also the oblique trajectory of the confocal hyperbolas (at an 


angle 3 + a), and the coordinates of any point on it, as such, will, 


| ha. ] 
therefore, be obtained by writing for n (= tan a), — = (= tan | 5+ «|) 


Example III.—To find the oblique trajectory of a system of para- 
bolas which have a common principal axis and which touch each other at 
their common vertex, and, the equations of which are, accordingly, 

i varying a in 
— — y’ = dax. 3 
The coordinates of any point on the curve are given by 

a —a tan? 6, d 
y = 2a tan 6, 


=, == - g d$ — pen i bl 1* — ^al: nm = | | 


a 


= 


p 
E 
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As the two constants of the general theorem nre here equal, the coordi- 
nates of any point on the trajectory ard given by 

X = y tan? 6 

Y —2 tan 5. 
To determine y/ as a function of 6, we have 

fi y tan? 0 

3 2 tan 6, , 

which give 


so that we havo = 
L = 4 y? sect 6 (7 
M — 2 y tan 0 sec? 0 (2 + tau? 8) 
N= —2y tau? 6 sec’ 6 
and the differential equation for y becomes 
dy _ 2n wy sec* 8 
dd” tan 0 (2n+ tan 6+n tau? 6) 
This may be written 
dy 2n sec* dô 
W ^ tan 6 (2n 4 tan 6+n tan? 6)' 
which, by putting tan 6 — z, reduces to 
dy A (1-429) dz 
v z (Zn-rz-rmnz*) 
or, 
dy 3 dz dz 1 (2nz+1) dz 
YW 22lntetns® =z 2 Zac n2 
Integrating, we have 
vs 3 ù 2nz+l— a I — Sn? 
BASSI m ^ $usdld4/l-— Gnd 
— log z—} log (2n 4- zr nz), 


which gives 
| — 
a See ee f2n tan 64-1 m cL. af 1— 8nd. 
Y= tan 0 y” (n+ tan 6+ tan? 6) L2n tan 06+1+44/1— 84? 
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This holds so long as 85»? Z 1, or, if a be the angle of the trajectory 
l 
tan a Z 3 Ju 
If tan a be greater than this value, the corresponding value of will be 


still more complex, but may easily be found. In the particular case 
where - 


1 
tan a= 9 72" 
the differential icem for y — to 
+ — er Gr USA = zc 
Integrating and substituting for z, we have 
—3 /2 
V tan 6 (tan 6+,/2) =e 'an G+ 2 
If the orthogonal trajectory be required, the expression for y admits 
of considerable simplification, for, then we have n = œ , and the differen- S 
tial equation for y becomes 
dy pM v ^H dz 
V z * 1+} 2’ 
which on integration leads to | 


log *— — log =— ł log (1-1 29), 


or, yz (043 2)? =a, 
which, by pu^ z= tan 6, reduces to 
2A» 
— = tan? 6 (2+ tan? 6)' 
The coordinates, therefore, of any point on the trajectory are given by , 
2A* tan? 6 
Xt= y tant O= — 2+ tan? 6’ E 
¥? =4y* tant O= =, ! i 
44? tan? 0— S rt «n 
< which easily shew that the trajectory is the ellipse 
y’ 4-233 = AA, 
Example IV.—To obtain the oblique trajectory of a pencil of a 
rays radiating from a point, and whose equation is, therefore, a 
| obtained by varying a in | LEN 
T" i j y = ax. y l 
"The coord males of any point on the line are given by jut 
Ex An ata v y — a6, | | 
7 wps 6 
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so that the coordinates of any point on the trajectory are 
22 = 0, 
= 6, 


_ where, to determine «y as a — of 6, we have 


f12 6, m 
which furnish the system 


and by virtue of theso, we have 
L-1-y?*, 
M=06y, 
N= -—6, 
whence, the differential equation for y is 
dé nL _ nQt+y 
do ⏑ 


which gives 
Etay dj = —n T 
1-9 7 6 


Integrating, we get i 
tan^! y+ 5 log (1+¥4) = — log 5, 
which easily reduces to 
1 -1 
A =e tan y 


0z——— 
—ñ— 


Hence, finally, the coordinates of any point on the trajectory are given by 





= tan™' Ņ 
a= x e ^ 
* l3 ; 
NES! 
Y= Ap aw xi 
— 


It is not difficult to shew that these values lead to a well-known result; 
for we have 
5 Y 
x=" 
es 


and (x*a Yl =r 
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Transforming to polar coordinates, by putting 
X =r cos $, Y =r sin $, 


we have 
tan $ — y 
" — l tan^' T 
yzAe " x 
whence, 
=e 
=Ae M 
which is the logarithmic spiral. 
Second method. 


We might also have proceeded as follows, viz, putting a= tan B, 
the coordinates of any point on the line are given by 


æ= e cos f, 
y= ef sin £. 
The coordinates of any point on the trajectory are, therefore, given by 
X — e cos y, 
Y= sin y. 
To determine y as a function of 6, we have 
f, = cos y, 
Tt. =ef sin y, 
whence, we have the system 





E 
Éa 
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and it is not difficult to shew that theso values belong to the logarith- 
mic spiral. 

Example V.—'To find the oblique trajectory of a system of circles 
which touch a given straight line at a given point, and whose equation 
is, therefore, obtained by varying r ih 

" xt + y?’ = 2rz. 
The coordinates of any point on the circle are given by 
xzr(l-rcos 6), 
y —r sin 6, 
so that, the coordinates of any point on the trajectory are given by 
X =+ (1+ cos 6), 
Y = y sin 6, 
To determine y as a function of 0, we have 
f. =+ (1+ cos 6), 
e f, V sin 6, 
which lead to the system 
df, — 


Buy ene 





whence, we have 


Mz —¥ sin 6 
. N = y (1+cos 0). 
The differential equation for y reduces to 
— ny 
dð — 1+cos 6+n sin 6 
Writing » = tan a, where a is the angle of the trajectory, we have 
| dy , d (6— a) 
— — 258 — —— — 
| 4 Sna cos a+ cos (6 — a) 
Integrating, we have at once 
a — 0 — a 
cos —+ sin — tan 
+ 2 2 2 
log P = log — — — —— 


Do) = — sin = i EUN 
TT o2 























br 
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whence 
cos (2 — a 
—— ) 
2 
The equations = 
X =» (1+cos 0) =2 4 cost $ 
Y= œ sin 6— 2 y sin S cos $ 
which give the coordinates of any point on the trajectory, therefore, 
become 
| 6 
X = 2A cos z cos (a — 2) 
Y = 2A sin 4 cos (a — S). E 
Since 
X?--Y? — 4A? cos? (a — i 
it is easily shewn that the trajectory is the circle 
ad p y* — 2A (x cos a+y sin a). 
Example VI —To find the oblique trajectory of a system of parn- 
bolas which have a common focus and principal axis, and whose equation 
is, therefore, obtained by varying m in 
y= 4m (xm). 
Putting m= ad, 
any point on the curve is seen to be given by 
x= A — a, J 
The coordinates of any point on DRY are, therefore, given by = 
X=f-y) | | 
-Fair — * 
whore 4 is to be determined as a function of @ from the system = 
i | f,206-.w "E lm» wur ME 
ft a a de. ES 






"v. - 
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nnd these values shew that 
z4(,0-- 49) 
M=0 
N= —4 (#+¥*). 
The differential equation for +, consequently, becomes 


whence 
=n (A— ô). 
Hence, finally, the coordinates of any point on the trajectory are given by 
X —0 n? (A — 0)’. 
Y = 2n6 (A — 6). 
Since X and Y are two quadratic functions of the parameter 6, it is clear 
that the trajectory must be a conic; in fact, the actual equation is 
(4c 99)* (324-39) = (Q8 1) 2 +2ny — ante} *, 
which may be thrown into the form 


(2»2— (0-1) y]' 2 43 (5300 — (9— 1) x — 29], 
which shews that the trajectory is a parabola, and, if » = tan a, the polar 


equation is 
A 7. Bin (2+$)=asin * 


Example VII.—To find the oblique trajectory of the system of 
curves obtained by varying b in the equation 
e* sin y= ab. 
The coordinates of any point on the curve are given by 
x= log a / P+ 
y —tan^! 4 
The coordinates of any point on the trajectory nre, therefore, given by 


X =log a MAET 


Y-tan^' x. 
To determine y ns a function of 6, we have 

fi = log a+} log (609 --4*), 

fi-tan'^' £, 


which give the values 
d 6 
dó Pty 
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| dfa _ -—-" 
: dÓ @+y? 
df, — d. LES 
dy “ee 4° 
oo = 
= ATA 


Lzl1, M=0, Nz-—1, 
and the differential equation for y is 
dy 


dO ~ 


whence 


which gives 
y —n(A-— 6). 
The coordinates of any point on the trajectory are, therefore, given by 
X —log a a/@+n® (X — 8)* s 
A O edh aiad A A-0) | 
" ü 
It can easily be shewn from this system that the actual equation of tho 


trajectory is 
e^ (sin y+n cos y) = aìn, 
or, if a be the angle of the trajectory, this becomes 
e sin (y-Fa) — aX sin a. 
S. 5. Conjugate Functions. 

It will be remnrked that in some of the examples given — the 
integration of the differential equation for y was materially facilitated 
whenever we found 

M=0 L= +N. 
It is, therefore, a matter of importance to discover under what circum- 
stances this may be expected to happen. 

Theorem.—The coordinates of any point on a curve being given by 

a =f, 1 (6, a), 
y — f 1 (6, b), 
and, the coordinates of the — beret point on the trajectory by 


X=fi (^ F, (v, h) }, 
XSA {6 9i. 0]. y 
pon Qr), | 


“=d dfi hi + te daro, p 


— * that ^ aod fa mast be conjugate fun tions of 


if we have 








£ 
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To establish this, we see that the conditions given, viz., 
yon (A-4060), M — 0, 
reduce the differential equation 


dy = n Li 
dé” N—nM 
to the condition 
L=N. 
Now, since MzO, 
we havo < 
af, dh 
dé dy 
> = — >; = ë, 5n 
AM c afe mom 
dé dy 


Substituting in the value for N, we get 


df, df, df 
Nm dà — a a 


nnd, since N = L, 
we must havo 


m. — 6 


Therefore 
N- (2y — 
=N dő dé MG 
df, df, 
um Vo '+(3 
whence 
df, _ df, 
"d — dy ee Ce eee eee (17) 
The two equations marked (16) and (17) make it manifest that f, and f, 
must be conjugate functions of y and 6. 
In Mainardi's problem, which is the first example given above, we 
have =n (A+6), M=0, 
so that the quantities 
h cos 0 cosh y, hk sin 6 sinh y 
are conjugate functions of y and 6; hence, we infer from a well-known 








- — 
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property of these functions that the two curves 
cos xr cosh y —a 
sin x sinh y = b . 
intersect orthogonally at every common point of intersection. 
It. may similarly be shewn that if we have 
w—n(A—0), M=0, 
the functions f, and f, are conjugate with respect to @ and w; for tho 
above investigation remains unaltered, except in that we have 


L= —N, 
so thnt (16) becomes 
df, | _ df, 
de — a0" "*"******"-»*t* (18) 


and we have 
N= -( RE. df, df, 


We d6 ay’ 
— (AN (te 
whence 
df, | df, 
d6 dy’ "hastatus (19) 


and, by virtue of (18) and (19), it is again manifest that f, and f, nre 
two conjugate functions of 6 and wy. Consequently, as in the second 
example given above, we have 
¥=n (A-6), M=O, 
the quantities 
h cosh 0 cos y, h sinh 6 sin y 

are two conjugate functions of 0 and 4, and, the curves 

cosh æ cos y =a 

sinh x sin y = b 
are orthogonal trajectories of each other, 

Again, it is an elementary principle in the theory of conjugate 
functions that if # and wy are any two conjugate functions of æ and y ; 
and if £, 5 are any two other conjugate functions of «and y: then, by 
putting € and y instead of x and y in the values of $ and y, we get two 
new conjugate functions of » and y. But, we have found above two 
pairs of such functions, viz., 

$ = sin x sinh y 

Ņ = cos x cosh y 

€ = cosh æ cos y 

» —sinh x sin y f. 

















* | 
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Hence we have the two new conjugate functions 
sin f cosh x cos y] sinh f sinh z sin y) , 
^ eos { cosh a COB y} cosh { sink z sin y} ; 
We have, therefore, the theorem that the two transcendental curves 


sin { cosh a cos y} sinh f sinh æ sin y | =a 

cos f cosh a cos y} cosh f sinh z sin y] zb 
are orthogonal trajectories of each other. In the same manner, it may 
be shewn that the quantities which furnish the coordinates of any point 
ou the trajectory in terms of 0 and y, in the second method of establish- 
ing Example IV, as well as in Examples VI and VII, are conjugate 
functions. 

We shall now give some examples i in which the properties of conja- 

gate functions will materially simplify the calculation. 


Example VIII.—Consider the tricireular sextic 

(a+ y?) (ae y HAt) =a? (5948 8 — R) ey GP te 1]. 
and suppose that its oblique trajectory is required when a is made to 
vary. Writing 

a» = 1 + Bb’, 
the equation may easily be thrown into the form 
x (a4 + y*+ 13)* = ada? (29 ty’ — K3)’ + 13,2 (23 + ytt kt)’, 

whence it can be shewn without much difficulty that the coordinates of 


“any point on the sextic curve are given by the system 


x? a—cos 6 b? 
Mi ^ a+cos@ }8+sin? 6’ 
y! a-—cosÓ X sin*6 
k a+cos 0 3-4 sin? 0’ 
and we seek the oblique trajectory, when « and b are made to vary 
subject to the conditions 
a — cosh y, 





b —siuh y. 
The coordinates of any point on the trajectory are given by 
xe. cosh 4 —cos Ó — sinh" y 
i? ~ cosh y + cos 4 0^ sinh? »+sin® ĝ 
Y?  cosh y — cos 0 sin? 6 





X3 cosh e cos 6 sinh” y+sin* ğ 
To determine y as a function of 6, we have 


Xeh, Y-jf. 


rd 


12 
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and then by actually calculating the values of 
df, df, df, df, 
dà ‘de’ dy ' dy’ 
we can shew that 
L+N=-0, M=0, 
whence the differential equation for y becomes 


and af =n (A—@). 

But, from the theorem we have established at the beginning of this 
section, we know that the same conclusions may be legitimately drawn 
without direct calculation, if we can prove f, and f, to be two conjugate 
functions, and we proceed to do so. Now we know that if 


tan | (6--4//—1 y) 2 Ac 4/ —1 B, 
the two conjugate functions A and B are given by the system 
A5  sin* 6 


whence it follows that 
Ata cosh ẹ— cos 6 sin” 6 
~ cosh  -F cos 6^ sinh? y +sin® 8 
Bi cosh y — cos 0 sinh? y 





But these are the quantities which when multiplied by 1? reproduce the 
squares of what we have called /, and f, above, which was to be proved. 
Hence we finally infer that the coordinates of any point on the sextic 


(33 4-9) e yp 13) m a [a8 Gef — 1) yp yh 1? 
may be represented by the equations 
z ^ a-—cos 6 p 
Ak a-Fcos 0 Fain? 6 
y* a-—cosÓ sin? 6 
p~ a--cos 0’ 
where a* — 19a], 
and, accordingly, the coordinates of any point on its oblique trajectory 
are furnished by the system 








X?  cosh n(A— 6) — cos 6 sinh? n(A—6) — 
43 — cosh n(A— 6) + cos 6 n(A— 8) + sin* 6 
Y* cosh n(A — 0) — cos 0 sin? 6 





43 — cosh n(A — 6) + cos 6 sinh? n(A — 6) + sin” &' 
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Example IX.— Take, again, the curve 
a 
(+y) ut a 
and suppose that ita oblique trajectory is required, when a and b are 
made to vary subject to the condition 
a* — b z M, 
The coordinates of any point on the curvo may be written 
a cos 6 
= a* cos? 0 -4- i sin? 6” 
| b sin 6 
J = 5* cos? 0 d- 13 sin? 6 


and we have also 
a zh cosh » 
b= h sinh ¢. 
The coordinates of any point on the trajectory are, therefore, givon by 
cos @ cosh + 


a h (cos? O cosh? y -F sin? 6 sinh? ») 
_ .— 2 cos Ó cosh » 
~ h (cosh 24 +cos 28) 


y= sin 6 sinh y è 
= h (cos? 0 cosh? 4+ sin* Ø sinh* 4) 
2 sin 0 sinh $ 
= h (cosh 24 -- cos 20) 
To determine y ns a function of 6, we Kcd 
fX f= 
But f, and f, are two conjugate — for we know that if -ve 
separate the real and imaginary parts of 
sec (a+a/ —18)—A-4/ —1 B, 
we have 
2 cos a cosh B 
cosh 28+ cos 2a 
2 sin a sinh 8 


cosh 28 + cos Za” 


Hence, by the theorem of this section, we have 
L+N=0, M=0, 
and the differential equation for y becomes 
24 =- 
whenco | V 2n(A—0). 


A cm 
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We see, therefore, finally that the coordinates of any point on the 
oblique trajectory of the bicircular quartic 
gs zy 
(28+ y?) = 3 + pi 
which is obviously the inverse of an ellipse, may be represented by the 
system 
T 2 cos 6 cosh n(X — 6) 
h { cosh 2n(A — 6) + cos 26 | 
s 2 sin 6 sinh m(A — 6) 
h | cosh 2n(A — 6)+ cos 26 | 
when a and b vary subject to the relation 
h? = at — p. 

Example X.—Again, if we seek the oblique trajectory of the 
transcendental curve 
DI ate ~* — 129, 
tan y —— ———————— 
eem h? o — bi eT 
when à and b vary subject to the condition 

a? — L9 — hf, 

we see that the coordinates of any point on the curve are given by the 
system 


4.7 
Qus — X — cos 26. 





cot y => tan 9. 


But as 
a= h cosh y, 
b= h sinh y, 
the coordinates of any point on the trajectory are given by 
X=} log cosh * cos 26 
cot Y = coth tan 6. 
To determine y as a function of 6, we notice that the quantities 
Jı =} log 2 (cosh 24 — cos 20) — log 2 
f, cot^! (coth y tan 6) 
are two conjugate functions, being in fact exactly the two quantities 
which we obtain in separating the real and imaginary parts of 
log sin (8--// — 1 y) 
Hence, by the theorem of this section, we have 
| L+N =0, M = 0, 
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and, as before, 
¥=n(A— 0). 
Therefore, we finally infer that the coordinates of any point on the 
oblique trajectory of the curve 
iiyu ca p 
a Më 
when a and b vary subject to the relation 
af — A A, 
are given by the system 
2,** — cosh 2n(A — 6) — coa 20. 
tan y = tanh n(A — 6). cot 6. 
From the theorem established in this section, it is again evident 
that, if f; (06,4), Ja (0, Y) 
be any two conjugate functions of 6 and y, and the equation of a curve 
be obtained by eliminating 6 from the system 
æ — f, (6, a) 
y — fa (8, b), 
the equation of the oblique trajectory of this curve when « is made to 
vary is obtained by eliminating 0 from the system 
X=f, {0,n(A—6)} 
Y-fí6 n(A— 6) }. 
Similarly, if the equation of a curve is obtained by eliminating y from 
the system 
x — fi (a, y), 
y — fa (a, Y), 


the equation of the oblique trajectory of this curve when a is made to 
vary is obtained by eliminating y from the system 


X-f, {nQ+y), v] 
Y=f, {n(A+y), ¥}. 
Again as from the well known formula for expanding 


f (0+ —1 1 4) 
and separating its real and ec o viz. 


f 2/005 f" +h FY 6— &c., 
fef (6) -$ f" (9) +&e., 


we can determine aot — an infinite number of pairs of conjugate 
functions, it is clear that we may obtain without any difficulty an infinite 
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number of curves whose oblique trajectories may be determined with 
ense by the theorems and methods of this paper; but it is needless to 
multiply instances, as the examples given above will, it is hoped, amply 
illustrate these observations. 


16th November 1887. 


Additional Note on Matnardi’s Problem. 


Since the above paper was read, I have been informed by Prof, 
Booth that Prof. Michael Roberts, in his Lectures on Differential Equa- 
tions delivered at the University of Dublin, used to solve Mainardi’s 
problem by the help of elliptic coordinates; I have not the opportunity 
of examining the solution arrived at by Prof. Roberts (as I believe it 
has never been published), but I give below the results I have obtained 
by means of the coordinates suggested. 

If a be the semi-axis-major of the primitive conic, and A half tho 
distance between its foci, its equation is 


zi y’ 
—— — 


and any member of the confocal family is obtained by varying a; so 
that, if A, a be the elliptic coordinates of any point P on the trajectory, 
they are determined from the system 


xt y* 
uty 
a y? 
r aa 


viz., A is the semi-axis-major of the ellipse, and » the semi-axis-trans- 
verse of the hyperbola through P confocal to the primitive one; hence, 
solving between these equations, we have 
aud 
— 
i — Qà — M) (pa — 13) 
Mamie Le 
Taking the logarithmie differential, we see that the element of arc of 
any curve through P is We 
A* — jañ 


EE qA ARAM LP ns e a 





Hence, if ds, ds, be the elements of arc of the confocal ellipse and 


hyperbola whose semiaxes are A, p and which intersect orthogonally at 
P, we have, for the ellipse regarding À as constant, 


‘ear VE 
def =a dph, 
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and, for the hyperbola regarding » as — 

“= * qM. 

A? — T 

Now, if a be the angle of the trajectory, vis., the angle at P between 
the trajectory and the ellipse (A), we have clearly 





da; = = 





an =tana=” 
ds, 
Hence 
A — y? Api 
i — QA — 4i) s 
As — 42 dA "e hê — p? dp”, 
or * 


AA t du 
Prim —— 
Integrating, we have F 


log (Ata 33 — 13) — —n cos ^! “+k, 


which is, accordingly, the equation of the —— in elliptic cogrdi- 
nates. It will be remarked that, though the application of elliptic 
coordinates removes the difficulties of integration, the result is not 
obtained in an appreciably simpler form; and, besides, the method is 
not one of general application, as it requires a knowledge of the elements 
of arc, as well of the given curve as of its orthogonal trajectory ; the 
methods and theorems of this paper, however, effectually remove these 
disad vantages. 


It may usefully be noted that if we use the inverse hyperbolic 
functions, the integral of 


HA LR LL aM NT 
XA Bw 


cosh ^! 7: +n cos"! i k, 


may be written 


and this at once shews that if we have 


A=h cosh 8, 
where 6 is a variable parameter, we must have 


1 | 
p. — cos S, (k — 6). 


In this form it is not difficult to identify our solution with Mainarft’s 
result, viz., 





a 
— 2n tan ^! ; — — 
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where M satisfies the quadratic 


For since (+y tA) Mo (Mt M). 
A3, 
— at 
ya = (AS — A9) (u* — h?) 
= — —. 
we have 


ty th = ME, 
whence the quadratic for M. becomes 
M (4 a3) — S ABHA), 
which may be written 
M? — A (>+ £) M+/?=0, 
the roots of which are 











Mat, TA 
Taking for the present 
IRL 
=> 
we have Mz = ps, 
M M 
x AW 
The equation of the trajectory, therefore, on substituting these values, 
becomes 
m. 
—— 1— 1— * 
— 2n tan"! — —1+log — =O 
p he 
Putting 
h= p sec $, 
C = 2np, 
where p is a new cortan MEE 
f zn t$), 
1 AD — 
or 
1 ltem. 
ja —ÓÀ- 1— o + y 














— 


— 
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aor 
M É epi 

33 =1— lira 

e Aí2n(C» * $) 

EITI LLL 
whence 

Ama, LEO 
gun +P) 


- [ouch 9) 


= h cosh n( p+). 
We have, therefore, the system 
A= h cosh n( p+?) 


poh cos $. 
Lf we put 
n( p+?) =86, 
6 
$= 25 P 
this is equivalent to the system obtained above, viz., 
A= A cosh 6 


p= cos - (8 — pn). 
If we had used for M the value 


we should have to put 


az p” 
which shews that A, j would be interchanged in the equation of the 
trajectory, viz., that would give the system 

A= h cos $, 

p mh cosh n(p- $), 
and it is important to notice that this second system does not admit of 
being derived from the differential equation in elliptic coordinates, 

A 


EIL ee. E 
MTM a hà — pô 
For the above system is the solution of the differential equation 
dA d 


— — 


13 
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which is different from the one given above, viz, this leads to the 
primitive 
n cos"! ` -eosh ^! £4 k= 0, 


so that, if 
A = h cos $, 
we must have 
p = h cosh n(p-4 $). 
We sce, then, that, because M is given by a quadratic, Mainardi's result 
is really equivalent to two, viz., we have the two systems 
A= h cosh n(p-4-$) 


poh cos $. 
à= h cos d$ 1 
p= h cosh n( p+) | 


and these two systems are the solutions of the two distinct differential 
equations 


— T — = "vies " — p 
dA 
z A N — — T5 Aa 
If, now, we consider for a moment these two differential equations, we 
see that the first belongs to the trajectory which intersects the confocal 
ellipses at an angle a (where n = tan a), while the other belongs to the 


trajectory which intersects the confocals at an angle (5 -a), since 
: — tan (5 — a). 
n 


But, since the confocal hyperbolas intersect the ellipses orthogonally, it 
follows at once that the second differential equation belongs to the 
trajectory which intersects the confocal hyperbolas at an angle (m— a), 
in both cases measuring the angle in the same sense; hence, the solution 


which leads to the system 
A=h cosh n( p+?) 
p= h cos $ 

is relevant, while the value 


AA 
which furnishes the other system 
A= h cos > 
ph cosh n( p+?) 
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is irrelevant. We conclude, therefore, that, of the two solutions to 
which Mainardi's result is really equivalent, only one is relevant; the 
other being wholly extraneous, as belonging to the oblique trajectory of 
the orthogonal system of confocal hyperbolas;* and, it is easy to dis- 
criminate which of the two solutions given by the quadratic 
(a? + y* + M = x (M* + 49) 

leads to the relevant solution; for we have seen that the solution in 
point is furnished by 

— 

=> i 

now it is evident geometrically that 

A7h7Znu, 


h 
—— 


which shews at once that 


A 
it follows, therefore, that the smaller of the two roots of the quadratic 
in M is the proper value. We come to the conclusion, therefore, that iu 


Mainardi's system : 





(a? +a’ +h) M = x(M? +h’), 
the smaller root of the quadratic in M gives the oblique trajectory of the 
system of confocal ellipses, while the greater root furnishes the oblique 
trajectory of the system of confocal hyperbolas. I am not aware that 
the real character of the two solutions to which Mainardi’s result is 
equivalent has been before distinguished as above. 

Lastly, it is sufficiently obvious that the values of A, p given by 
either of the above systems may be geometrically represented by a 
construction closely analogous to what is given in my former paper 
mentioned at the beginning of this memoir. 

10th December 1887. 


® Instances of a single solution resolving itself into two, are by no meana rare ; 
for example, in the case of the conic 
as? + 2hzy- by” + 2gs  2fy c0, 

this equation is really equivalent to the two 

by = — (ha +f) + a (h —ab)ss + Af — bg)a 4 (f* — be) 

by — — (hz f)— a” (h® — ab) + 2(hf — bg e+ (/* — be) 
Bnt the present case is distinguishable from the case of the conic, inasmuch as we 
have here ono of tho solutions irrelevant, while, in the case of the conic, both tho 
solutions are relevant, the compound solution being reproduced by multiplying 
together the resolved solutions. 
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III.—On Poisson's Integral. 
By Asvrosmn Mvknorapnmyay, M. A, F. R.A. S, F. R. S. E. 


[Received January 16th ;—Read February lst, 1888.] 
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Introdnetion, 
Transformations of the integral. 
Symbolic value for s. 
Geometric interpretation. 


S. 1. Introduction. 


. * - * 


tp np UM  oó» 
* > ë * 
4 CO © - 


The definite integral 


T 
sin*" x da 
: (1— 9a — — — vessssesssss (1) 


has been often discussed by mathematicians; it seems to have been firat 
considered by Poisson in his memoir Suite du Memoire sur les J. ntegrales 
Definies published in the Journal de l'Ecole Polytechnique (1815), t. X, 
Cab. XVII, p. 614. Poisson first attacks the more general integral 


Ww 
sin? x dx 
— — —— —— ee Oe eee eee 2 i 
7 f. (1— 2a cos «+ a*)" (2) 


Differentiating with regard to a, and integrating by parts, he obtains 
the differential equation 
diy p+i d 
(1— ay) 99 4 { p+" —a (4n+1—p) \ <4 — 9n (2n—p) y=0, 


which is satisfied by the value of the definite integral in question. As 
an integrable case of this equation, Poisson makes the coefficient of y 


nugatory, by putting p — 2»; so that the integral (2) assumes the form 
(1), while the subsidiary differential equation becomes 


the solution of which is 

y = cıt c; a—2n_ 
Poisson next proves that by virtue of the general nature of the integral 
expression, we must have ĉ = 0, while, by making a= 0, it easily follows 


that 
20 = sin?” s» dx. 
J; 


Hence, it is finally shewn that 


» Ba d 
f - Sn 
f xcd 2a cos x -a*)" o "- d dæ FR CH Ore un (3) 
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As the value of the right hand side is well-known, calling J the value of 
the definite integral in question, it assames the compact form 


T (22)! ! 
= — fa todas d CN) 


This result holds so long asa < l; when a 7 1, we at once infer from 
(3) that the result in (4) is to be divided by a=”. 

I now propose to obtain a formula of transformation for the more 
general integral (2); this method has also the advantage of shewing how 
the indefinite integral itself may be evaluated. Some other integrals 
which I have arrived at, and which are numbered (6), (7), (9), (19), 
I have never met with before; they are, I believe, new. 

§. 2. Transformations of the Integral. 
Consider the general indefinite integral 
fI sin? x da | 
T J (1— 2a cos x-ra*)" 
By putting 
P21-a?, 
Q — — 2a, 


I= sin” x dx 
(P+ Q cos x)" 


sin? 2 dx 
(P+ Q cos x)" 


“ae (sing)! (os) * (ro a ap 
(A cost 5 +B sint 5) B=P—Q=(1+a)’*. 


_ 2 (sing) (cos 3 pe rdi 


a tan? jo S 


ae — 


this reduces to 


Now 


Substituting 





UP 
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and i (1 + tw 5) dem / * (1+ tan? $) d$, 
in this last expression, and reducing, we get 
Tam E (sin 26)P d$ 


i (1—a!)**-P-1 (1 — 2a cos 26-pa83)*»p—" 
Hence, by putting 
— cos 26$ = cos y= — cos (r— y), 
2 sin 29 d$ = — sin y dy, 


2d$ = — dy, 
this easily reduces to 


— l sin? y dy 
(1 — a*)2*-?P-1t (1 — 2a cos y-Fa*)! tP» 


We see, therefore, that, by the substitutions given above, the indefinite 
integral is transformed into another in which the power of the denomi- 
nator is depressed, provided that 

n7 4 (p+1)- 
To obtain the definite integral, we have only to ascertain the new limits ; 
and it is easy to see that, for 


sm m, 
x= 0, 
we have 
7T 
=> 
$20; 
and for these values of $ we get 
y — 0, 
y= r. 


Hence, finally, we have the transformation formula 


sin? x dx z 1 T sin? x dx 

o (1—2a cos x+a*)™ (1—a8j^—P-! Jo (1—2a cosx-ra?)! * P7" 
This result holds if a 21; when a 7 1, (1—a*) must be replaced by 
(a*—1), as is sufficiently obvious from the above transformation. Poisson 
characterized the above relation as a “rapport remarquable "*: his 
demonstration is based on the fundamental differential equation quoted 
above, and any one who has honestly attempted to master his proof 
must confess it to be abstruse. 

In the rtr case gas T 2n, we a 


LE Bi we x dx 0 enade ‘ 
o Q (1—2acos xat) *l =a — ——— *66) 


. — 
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As the power of the denominator on the right hand side is by one less 

than that on the sinistor, this obviously serves as a formula of reduction, 
and it at once follows from (4) that 

- sin?" x dx c T (2n) ! 

o (1—2acos a-pat)^ *1 22" (4—aty fat] 

TES. formula may be regarded as — to equation (38) in 


Bertrand's Calcul., t. II, 153. Putting n=0 in (6), we have the well- 
kuown result 


s (4) 


dx - 
ol-üaewmsda bw Sena 
which might also have been obtained by putting n — O in (7) 
Again, if we substitute n = 0 in (5), we have 


T 
nn P 
(1 — 2a cos „pajti a= —— 


The — of the right haud side depends on the — of p. If p—2r, 
we get 


"v sin?” x dx ‘= * (2r) ! (9) 
a (1— Za cos a-Ra8)?*1 g2r (1 — at)" +1 inp 
If p = 2r+1, we get 


2 
f sin?’ *l x dx Rer coms. {r} ws» (10) 
o ( 


l — 2a cos x +at)2(" +1) — (l — a8? * 1) (2r+1)! 








8. 3. Symbolic value for x. 
We shall now give a symbolic value for m, to which we are easily 

led by the integral 

"xsinzdr 7 

o 1+ cos? zr I 4 
which is also considered by Poisson.* Poisson has effected the evalua- 
tion of this by expanding, and integrating each term separately; the 
substance of his process is well reproduced by Bertrand (t. LI, 150). 
lt is easy to seo that this may also be integrated by parts, since 


7 æ sin æ dp 
o l*cosz -f zd (tan? cos a ] 


=- [s tan^* (cos 2) + f. tan ' (cos x) dx = T 


* Loc. cit, p. 623. 
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Now consider the general integral 
"T cos 2nx dx 


ucl — —— 
o 1+cos* x" 


which gives 





du _ E 2 [7 x sm næ dr 


dn o l+cos?s 
Hence 
du E. E "xsinxdx — s* 
Sauk o ltco*» X 3' 
Again, ^ei d 
1 


SSS "D 2 fe ope 
— cos? x-Fcos* x — &c. 3 


Therefore, the (r+1)* term of u may be written in the form 
(— 1 [© cos 2nz cos?" a da, 
o 


which at once leads to the symbolic relation 
759 T =i 
—1y cos 2nz cos?" x dx | -— —. 
in | Must J, j n=% s 
§. 4. Geometric Interpretation. 

It is interesting to remark that the analytical transformation in 
Poisson's remarkable relation (5) easily admits of an elegant geometrical 
interpretation from well-known properties of the ellipse. 

Consider the semi-ellipse 
APA’, of which S is a focus, . 
and C the centre; AQA'is the 
semi-circle described on AA’ — 
as diameter; take any point 
P on the ellipse, join PS, 
draw PM at Tight angles to 
— meeting t the circle at Q, 
| QC. Let the angles | 

o and ACQ be represented by 6 and ti, respectively ; ; then, as usual 
in the theory of elliptic motion, we have the famous relation — 
the true and eccentric anomalies, viz, 





entren G2) = 


PD Ons "i * 
— 
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= l +e A 
tan 2 = f te tans - 


Taking the logarithmic differential, we have 


dé du | 
— — sin "n senretene eso (13) 




















Therefore 
(S) T S iz 1 
sin 6j =A sin 6 xis 
— n n—1] 
Pa 1 e COS M 40 — € cosu 2 
^ 1 — d A — 
n NT "n-—1 
M: VECES d RAET CIA 
l-re cos 6 af t= E 
whence 


dé P. 1 zr 
a = cro — «cor 4) du. 


Again, since from (14) we have 
— = — erg — 6e cos — du, 
(l+ecos 8)' (d — à)" t 


we have from (12), 


sin? 6 dó — l f. sin? u du 
(1 +e cos 6)” (1-2 PO) a das (1 —e cos u)P—^*1 


which is really equivalent to Poisson's transformation; and it is clear 
from (12) that for 0 =~, 0 = 0, we have u= r, €» —0. "Thus, putting 


= — 2a 
T Yat 
l — a? 
AN 
)!-e Dra): 


we have 


* in? 8 dé l * sin? u du 
ain? @ i =a rs a eee 
f (1 — 2a cos 6 + a*)" * —— o (L-F2acos up a*)P—^*1 


or putting "uzm-—z 
this may be at once written 


sin? ade æ de l l Gii sin? x dæ 
— (1 — 2a cos x-k a^)" 7 ü-gPm-r-1 o (1—2acos x -a3)P^"n*1 


a" p variable is of no consequence in a definite integral. 
14 
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Another interesting definite integral may also be obtained from the 
formule given above, víz., we have from (11) 
(1— 9) cos u 


e+ cos = —— 
whence from (13) 
— = a/ 1—e. —— 0089 c — ue du. 
(e+ cos 8)" (1—e*) " cos" u 
Therefore, putting 
0 = COs a, 


we have the relation 


dé = (cosec aye" —t s (3 — cosa cos 0) z "IU (15) 
o (cos a+ cos 6)" a o cos" 6 


— M — — 





1V.—On the Nature of the Toxic Principle of the Aroideew—By A. 
Peper, F. C. S. (Lond. & Berl), Professor of Chemistry, Presi- 
deney College, Calcutta, and O. J. H. Warnes, F. C. S. (Lond. & 
Berl.), Professor of Chemistry, Medical College, Calcutta. 


In the annual report on the Chemical Examiner’s Department, 
Bengal, for 1886, submitted to Government on the 18th February 1887, 
we gave a brief resumé of our investigations on Bish Kachoo, a variety 
of Arum. We pointed out that the toxic effects of Kachoo were due to 
purely mechanical causes, nnd that we were unnble to isolate any 
specific organic poisonous principle from the tubers. In the present com- 
munication, we propose giving a detailed account of our investigations, 
together with an epitome of the most important points connected with 
the genus Arum. 

Watt* describes the Arums as a genus of herbaceous plants, with 
tuberous corms often edible, belonging to the natural order of Aroidem. 
The genus comprises some twenty species, inhabitants of Europe, the 
Mediterranean region, and Tropical Asia, and extending from India to 
Afghanistan. 

Botanically, the leaves are sagittate or hastate, base of petiole 
sheathing. Peduncles most frequently solitary, short or long. Spathe- 
tube convolute : blade when opened out ovate or ovate-lanceolate: spadix 
sessile, shorter than the spa/he, appendix naked, frequently stalked 
and cylindrical, rarely clavate. Tnflorescence moncecious, perianth none. 
Female flowers below forming a cylindrical mass, separated from the 

Dictionary of the Economio Products of Indin, 
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male bya tuft of hair-like neuter flowers, which blend above into the 
male condition. Stamens 3—4: anthers sessile, opposite or sub-opposite, 
obovoid, dehiscing by a slit towards the apex, connective more or less 
prolonged; pollen vermiform. Ovary oblong-obtuse, l-locular; stigma 
sessile: ovules 6 or many, orthotropous, erect: funiculus short: placenta 
parietal 2—3-seriate: micropyle superior. Fruit an oboyoid many-seeded 
berry. 

The following account of the species found in India we have 
abstracted chiefly from Roxburgh's Flora Indica, Watt's Dictionary 
of the Economic Products of India, Dymock's Vegetable Materia Medica 
of Western Indin, und O'Shaughnessy's Bengal Dispensatory. 

A. campanulatum, Syn. for Amorphophallus campanalatus, has a 
tuberous root, which, when peeled and cut into segments, is sold in Bombay 
under the name of Madan-mash. The segments are usually threaded upon 
a string, and are about as large as those of an orange, of a reddish brown 
colour, shrunken and wrinkled, brittle in dry weather; the surface is 
mammillated. When soaked in water, they swell up and become very 
soft and friable, developing a sickly smell. The tubers contain a large 
quantity of farinaceous matter mixed, according to Baden-Powell, with 
a poisonous juice which may be extracted by washing or heat. The fresh 
tubers produce intense itching of the tongue when tasted, and when used 
as food they are often first boiled with tamarind leaves and paddy husks 
to remove this irritating property. The dried tubers—Madan-mash—have 
a mucilaginous taste, and are faintly bitter and acrid. Under cultivation 
the plant loses much of its acridity. It is largely used as a vegetable, 
and has a reputation as à remedy for piles. It is also used externally in 
the form of a poultice for insect bites, and as a stimulating application. 
In Bengal the tubers are known under the name of ol. 

A. lyratum, Syn. for Amorphophallus lyratus. 

A. colocasia, Syn. for Colocasia antiquorum. This variety is known 
in most parts of India as Kachu. Roxburgh describes two cultivated 
and three wild varieties of this species; the cultivated being Goori 
Kachu and Asoo or early Kachu; and the wild, Kalla, or dark-coloured 
Kachu, found on the edges of ditches and other wet places, Char 
Kachu, found on dry ground chiefly by road sides, or on dung heaps 
and among rubbish, and Ban-Kachu iu situation and form very like the 
last mentioned variety. The tubers of the cultivated varieties are used 
as food. Of the wild varieties the leaves and foot-stalks of the dark 
coloured Kachu are the parts chiefly eaten by the natives of Bengai; 
the other wild varieties are rarely caten in Bengal when better veget- 


ables are procurable. . 
A. cucullatum, Syn. for Alocasia cucullata. 
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A. fornicatum, Syn. for Alocasía fornicata, known as Bees Kuchoo 
about Calcutta—used medicinally, 

A. montana, Syn. for Alorasía montana; is, according to Roxburgh, 
a native of the mountainous forests of the Northern Circars, where its 
root is said to be employed to poison tigers. 

A. odorum, Syn. for Alocasia odora. 

A. rapiforme, Syn. for Alocasia rapiformis. 

Arum indicum, Syn. for Alocasia indica, known iu Bengal as 
Man-Kuchoo. In Bengal, it is much cultivated about the hnts ot 
the natives for its esculent stems and small pendulous bulbs or 
tubers, these being very generally eaten by people of all ranks in their 
curries; as a medicine, it is stated to be useful in anasarca, and also 
in piles and habitual constipation. In using the plant, the tough 
portions should be rejected, and the stems and root-stalks boiled and 
the water thrown away, otherwise they are likely to irritate the throat 
and palate. 

A. curvatum, Syn. for Arisaema curvatum, is stated to have poi- 
sonous properties. In Kali, the seeds are said tobe given with salt 
for colic in sheep. 

A. cuspidatum, Syn. for Arisema cuspidatum. 

A. speciosum, Syn. for Arisemma speciosum, In Hazára the root is 
stated to be poisonous, In Chumba it is applied pounded to snake bites, 
In Külü, where the root is given to sheep for colic, the fruit is 
said to have deleterious effects on the mouth when eaten by children. 

A. lorluosum, Syn. for Arismma torfuosum, found in Chumba and 
also eastward to Nepal. The root of the plant is used to kill the 
‘worms which infest cattle in the rains. 

A. divaricatum, Syn. for Typhonium divaricatum. 

A. flagelliforme, Syn. for T'yphonium cuspidatum. 

A. gracile, Syn. for Typhonium gracile. | 

A. orixense, Syn. for Typhonium trilobatum. The roots when fresh 
are stated by Roxburgh to be exceedingly acrid, more so than A. dra- 
cunculus or maculatum. The natives apply them in cataplasams to 
discuss or bring forward scirrhous tumours, They also apply them 
externally to the bite of venomons snakes, at the same time giving 
internally a piece about the size of a field bean, 

A. margaretiferum, Syn, for Plesmonium margaretiferum. 

A. sessiliflorum, Syn. for Sauromatum sessilijlorum. The tubers are 
‘as large as small potatoes, they are very acrid and poisonous, and are 
only used externally as a stimulating poultice by natives. The loth of 

Dymock's Materia Medica. | AUN 

A. silvaticum, Syn. fdr Synantheris silvatica. According to Dymock 
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the country people use the crushed seed to cure toothache ; it benumbs 
the nerve; also used as an external application to bruises on account 
of its benumbing effect. The taste is intensely acrid ; after a few seconds 
it Causes a most painful burning of the tongue and lips, which lasts 
for a long time, causing much salivation and subsequent numbness. 
A section of the fruit and seed show the following structures from 
without inwards, Ist, several rows of thick-walled cells having yellow- 
ish brown granular contents, 2nd, a parenchyma composed of thin- 
walled cells having no solid contents except needle-shaped crystals, 
ord, several rows of small cells containing chlorophyll, 4th, a delicate 
parenchyma, the cells of which are loaded with very small starch 
granules, mostly round, some truncated. 

A. viviparum, Syn. for Remusatia vivipara, 

From the brief resumé we have given of the Arums found in India, 
it will be noticed that a belief in the toxic properties of certain species 
appears to be pretty generally entertained. In England, A. maculatum 
is the best known species. W. Murrell, M. D.* gives an interesting 
account of this variety, from which we abstract the following :— 

“This plant," Dr. Murrell writes, “ has several popular names, the 
best known being “ lords and ladies," “cows and calves,” “the parson 
in the pulpit,” ‘wake robin," and “ cuckoo-pint." In former times 
it was also known as “ alron," “ janus,” “ barba aron,” “ calye’s foot," 
“ramp,” “starch wort," “cuckow-pintle.” The word arum is probably 
a corruption of * aron" a word of Egyptian origin. Pliny calls it both 
aris and aron., 

“The plant, althongh somewhat rare in Scotland, is common enongh 
all over England, and abounds in moist hedgerows and shady woods, 
usually flowering in May. The root, washed and dried, forms the salep 
of the older cookery books, and under the name of ** Portland sago” was 
formerly used for adulterating arrowroot. 

“Tt appears to have been highly esteemed by the older writers on 
medicine: it was used both externally and internally, and was con- 
sidered invaluable in stimulating digestion and improving the ciren- 
lation. Culpepper says, “n drachm of the powder of the dried root 
taken with twice ns much sugar in the form of a licking electuary, or 
the green root, doth wonderfully help those that are pursy and short- 
winded, as also those that have a cough: it breaketh, digesteth, and 
riddeth away phlegm from the stomach, chest, and lungs; the milk 
wherein the root bath been boiled is effectual also for the same pur- 
pose . . . . Taken with sheep's milk, it healeth the inward ulcers 
of the bowels: the distilled water thereof is effectual to all the purposes 


* British Med. Journ, May 7th, 1881. 
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aforesaid. A spoonful taken at a time healeth the itch: and an ounce 
or more taken at a time for some days together doth help the rupture.” 
It was the active ingredient in the vaunted “ Portland Powder,” a 
so-called specific for gout. It is still occasionally sold in Paris as a 
cosmetic under the name of Poudre de Cypre. The London Pharmo- 
copæia of 1788 orders a conserve in the proportion of half a pound of 
the fresh root to a pound and a half of double refined sugar, beat 
together in a mortar. The dose is a drachm for adults, and it is a 
good form for the exhibition of the medicine.” 

Regarding the employment of Arum in modern medical practice, 
there isa note by Wm. Martindale in the British Medical Journal of 
June 4th, 1881, which is worth recording.  Martindale states, **it 
having been shown (Pharm. Jour. 1880, p. 849) that the active drug 
in the nostrum tonga was, in all probability, part of the stem of a 
species of Raphidophora, belonging to the natural order, Aracem, the 
arum-juice was tried by a medical friend, in a case of obstinate neurnl- 
gia which was relieved by tonga; but the latter to the patient was an 
expensive medicine. The succus in one drachm doses gave similar 
relief, I was informed ; further than this I have not known it tried." 

Cases in which toxic symptoms ensued after the ingestion of arum 
leaves and tubers aro found scattered in many works on Medical Juris- 
pradence, and also in certain medical journals. 

In Beck's Medical Jurisprudence, A. typhillum and A. trilobatum 
are mentioned as being natives of the United States. Beck remarks 
that they are all acrid and have produced dangerous effects, Orfila® 
gave the fresh roots of A. maculatum to dogs, and found that they died 
ut the end of 24 to 36 hours without any other symptoms than dejection : 
after death the digestive canal was found somewhat inflamed. Marzelf 
also investigated the physiological action of the fresh root on dogs, and 
found that it acted as a powerful irritant poison. Bullard{ relates the 
following case of three children who had eaten the leaves of A. maculatum. 
They were seized with horrible convulsions, and with two of them all 
assistance was unavailing, as they could not be made to swallow any- 
thing. One child died at the expiration of twelve days, and the second 
four days later. The third child was saved with difficulty: its tongue 
was greatly swelled, and hence deglutition was painful and difficult. 
ChristisonS states, “I have known acute burning pain of the mouth 
“and throat, pain of the stomach and vomiting, colic, and some diarr- 


^ Orfila's Toxicology, vol. ii, p. 83. 

+ Marzel, B. Mod. Gaz. 1881, p. 720. 

i Histoire des Plantes Vénénouses do la France, 
$ Christison ou Poisons, p. 602. 
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" hæa occasioned by eating two leaves. The genus possesses the same 
“ properties in other climates, the several species being classed among 
" the most potent acrid poisons in their respective regions. The 
“A. seguinum of the West Indies is so active, that two drachms of the 
" juice have been known to prove fatal in a few hours. It is not a 
" little remarkable that the acridity of the arum is lost not merely 
“by drying, but likewise by distillation. I have observed that when 
'* the roots are distilled with a little water, neither the distilled water 
“ nor the residue possesses acridity. Reinsch says, he has eaten powder 
“of arum root, which though not acrid to taste, produced severe burn- 
“ing of the throat not long after it was swallowed." Guy and Ferrier* 
state that “the root of A. maculafum is somewhat heart-shaped, and 
"like all other parts of the plant is highly acrid and irritating. The 
"juice applied to the tongue causes acute darting pain as if it were 
* pierced. with sharp needles. The poisonous properties of the plant are 
"wholly dissipated by heat." Woodman and Tidy? sum up the 
aymptoms of poisoning by A, maculatum as follows, ** Great local irrita- 
tion, swelling of the tongue, convulsions, dilated pupils, insensibility 
and coma". Woodman and Tidy also refer to several cases of poisoning 
by A. maculatum, of which we abstract the following. Dr. Russell 
Stubef records a case in which a male st. 43 took one leaf as a remedy 
for tape-worm. The symptoms were immediate pain and pricking 
sensation in the mouth downwards: the tongue became swollen: saliva- 
tion and vomiting. The patientrecovered. Dr. FrayerS reports a case 
of a male child wt. 6 who was fonnd in a kind of fit, with spasmodic 
action of all the muscles of the body, bloody froth at the mouth, pupils 
dilated, heart's action very feeble, rigid closure of the jaw. A certain 
drowsiness succeeded. Recovery ensued. A second case is also reported 
by Dr. Frayer|| of a male child wt. 8, in which the symptoms were 
convulsions and widely dilated pupils. Recovery ensued. Dr, Frayer? 
quotes a case of a child mt. 3 who masticated the roots; the symptoms 
were immediate burning pain in the mouth and lips, torpor in three 
hours, followed by complete prostration in six hours with delirium and 
asphyxia, and death in nine honrs. Another fatal case is recorded in 
the Medical Times and Gazette for Jane 6th, 1857, in which death ensued 
from cating the leaves. Dr. Alliott** gives the following account of a 

* Forensic Medicine 

+ A Handy Book of Forensio Medicine and Toxicology. 

f Lancet “ April 13th, 1872. 

§ British Med. Journal, Jan. 22nd, 1861. 


| Ibid: June 22nd 1861. 
© Ibid: June 22nd 1861. Quoted from Gazette Medica di Porto 


së British Med, Journal, April 23rd, 1881. 
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fatal case ; he states that on “ Saturday, April 6th, I was called at 6:35 

r. M. to attend a girl 4 years old. L attended at 7.15 a. m. and found her 

dead: the skin mottled all over, rigor mortis setting in and the body 

nearly cold. The history was that she came in from play at 3:30 P. M. on 

Friday, complaining of being tired. Her mother laid her down and she 

slept at once, at 5°30 she awoke and took some milk and tea: im- 
mediately she vomited some thin milky substance and went to bed, when 
she slept somewhat restlessly until 10:30 r. m. when she awoke with 
vomiting and severe purging: this continued with pain until 5 4. M. when 
she had a slight convulsion, and died at 5:30 a. M. A post-mortem 
examination was made 30 hours after death. Rigor mortis bad nearly 
passed off. All the organs were healthy and normal, except that the 
bases of both lungs were congested. The heart was empty in both 
ventricles and firmly contracted. The stomach and small intestines 
were thickly coated with a creamy lining of mucus, with bile: no blood. 
The stomach farther contained half an inch of the fatal leaf: there was 
also found about as much in one of the stools, and probably more was 
passed, This with the firmly contracted heart constituted the chief 
coufirmatory evidence of the irritant nature of the poison which caused 
death,"—Chevers,* quoting from a note by Dr. H. Cleghorn, states, 
“ There are several species of arum requiring examination, of a suspi- 
“ cious, if not of a poisonous nature. On one occasion five Mysore 
“ villagers were poisoned by partaking of the acrid rhizomes of an arum, , 
“imperfect specimens of which I sent to Dr. Wright for identification, 
but he could not distinguish the species, If the roots had been boiled, 
“the fatal results would not have occurred, as is well-known, the 
“deleterious property is easily driven off by heat.” Dr. Chevers refers 
to two other cases, one in which a man obtained from a drug dealer a 
remedy for gonorrhoa, which appeared to have been a root of one of the 
Aroidem ; fatal results ensued. 

In 1886 the Civil Surgeon of Dibrugarh forwarded to the Chemical 
Examiner, Bengal, some portions of raw Bish Kachn tubers and leaves 
with the following statement. ' A cooly woman administered some of the 
fried Kachu to another sick cooly on the same garden, but the man 
experiencing a burning sensation in his mouth instantly spat it out. A 
pig ate what was so thrown away and died in an hour. A second pig was 
experimented on with some of the same stuff, and fatal results also 
aupervened." During the course of the same year a second case of 
poisoning by Kachu was referred to the Chemical Examiner's Depart- 
ment; in this case slices of Kachu tubers were introduced into n jar 
containing “goor. The symptoms induced were sufficiently urgent to- 

* A Mannal of Medical Jurisprndence for Indin. 
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necessitate ndmission of the person into the Medical College Hospital ; the 
stomach-pump was used as the symptoms were those of irritant poisoning. 
Recovery ensued. 

The European A. maculatwm has been analyzed by Bucholy and Enz, 
and the American variety by D. S. Jones. According to the editors of 
the National Dispensatory, Jones proved the presence of starch, sugar, 
gum, albumen, resin, fat, and extractives, besides the volatile acrid prin- 
ciple, which is soluble in ether. Enz in 1858 obtained also saponin, 
“while Bird believes that a volatile alkaloid may be present.” 

The tubers employed by us in our experiments were kindly supplied 
by the Civil Surgeon of Dibrugarh, and were of the variety known 
locally as Bish Kachu and similar to those used in the case which he had 
referred to the Chemical Examiner. We made over a tuber to Dr. King, 
F. R. S,, Superintendent of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Calcutta, for 
identification. Dr. King informs us that it is most probably a species 
of Alocasin or Colocasia. But the leaves of the species of these genera 
are so much alike that it is impossible to identify them without flowers. 

In our experiments the tubers were first peeled ; during this opera- 
tion, considerable irritation was experienced about the hands, bnt there 
was a complete absence of any irritative action on the olfactory organs 
or conjunctive. "This fact appeared to us to point towards the non- 
volatile nature of the active principle. Ina preliminary experiment we 
tried the effect of an injection of a portion of a tuber into a cat's stomach ; 
'8 grammes of a peeled and fresh taber were rubbed down with about 
15 c. c. of water and the mixture strained through muslin. The turbid 
fluid thus obtained was injected into a small healthy cat’s stomach at 
1.8 P. m. ; at 1.22 r. M. the cat was a little restless, but this soon passed 
off, and, as far as we were able to ascertain, no ill-effects subsequently 
ensued ns a result of the injection. There was no question about the 
activity of the sample used in this experiment, because a minute fragment 
applied to the tip of the tongue caused in a very short time acute 
lancinating pain, which continued for a considerable period. 
| In order to obtain an alcoholic extract, the peeled and sliced tubers 
were strung on wire and exposed to the air to dry. The dried slices were 
then easily reduced to powder. 'The powder was packed in a percolator, 
and exhausted with hot 60 O. P. aleohol. The alcohol having been driven 
off by the heat of a water-bath, the viscid extract remaining was examin- 
ed as follows. A portion was mixed with bread and given to à mouse 
without any effect. A large portion of the extract was treated by Stas's 
process for the extraction of alkaloids, and the ethereal extract given 
to a mouse with negative results. In these experiments we observed 
that, while the fresh tubers caused a marked physiological action when 
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applied to the mueons membrane of the lips or tongue, the dried tubers 
were practically inert. The aleoholic extract, as well as the extract 
obtained by Stas's process, were without the least action on the tongue. 
We also tried the effect of an extract obtained by cold alcohol, and in 
which the alcohol had been driven off by spontaneous evaporation, on a 
mouse without producing any symptoms. This extract was also without 
physiological action on the tongue. A glycerin and an ethereal ex- 
tract, prepared by macerating the fresh tubers in the cold with those 
menstrua, also yielded negative results. 

We now tried the effect of distilling the fresh tubers with water. 
The distillate had no acrid taste: it contained only traces of hydrocyanic 
acid, The symptoms produced by the introduction of the commoner 
varieties of arum tubers into the stomach cannot be explained by the 
presence of hydrocyanic acid. The production of hydrocyanic acid on the 
distillation of organic vegetable matter with water is by no means rare : 
ordinary hnseed meal indeed yields traces of that acid on distillation 
with water. It is possible, however, that certain varieties of arum may 
contain a large amount of prussic acid, as for example the A. seguinum 
of the West Indies, which is stated to furnish a juice, two drachma of 
which has proved fatal in a few hours.* The tubers left in the retort 
after distillation with water were still physiologically active, indicating 
that the active principle was not dissipated by mere boiling with water. 
Natives in using arum for culinary purposes frequently add an acid 
vegetable, or fruit, such as tamarind. We tried the action of certain 
acids on the fresh tubers, and ascertained that boiling with water 
acidulated with hydrochloric acid for a very short period rendered the 
tubers quite inert, when a fragment was applied to the tongue. Dilute 
nitric acid also acted in a similar manner. The action of acetic acid on 
the other hand was very much feebler, and the acid had to be stronger in 
order to produce any decided diminution in activity. So far, our experi- 
ments had been in the highest degree unsatisfactory; as far ns we were 
able to judge from the evidence at our disposal, there could be no reason 
to doubt that the arums as a family did contain a principle capable of 
inducing toxic symptoms when introduced into the system. Most of 
the works we had consulted ascribed the poisonous effects to a volatile 
principle, Our experiments indicated that, while drying the tubers 
without artificial heat deprived them practically of all activity, exposing 
them to the temperature of boiling water for at least half an hour 
at the most only very slightly diminished their activity. As far as we 
were aware, there was no toxic principle known which exhibited similar 
reactions with reagents, We again tried tho effect of the fresh tubers 

^ e Woodman and Tidy’s '' Forensic Medicino,” 
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and leaves (which we also proved to be highly active when applied to the 
tongue) on a pig, a rabbit, and a guinea-pig, but with negative resulta. 
Although we took the precaution to starve these animals before giving 
them the leaves and tubers, there is a considerable doubt in our minds 
whether the rabbit and guinea-pig ever ate any of the arum; the pig 
certainly did eat a small portion of a leaf, but, although it must have 
been very hungry, it refused a mess of chopped tubers, bran, aud sugar. 
There is thus in these experiments some uncertainty. We were parti- 
cularly anxious to try the effect of the fresh tubers on a pig, because we 
had the very circumstantial note from the Civil Surgeon of Dibrugarh, 
in which it is stated that two pigs had been killed by eating some of tho 
same tubers as those with which we had experimented. 

A rough analysis of the ash indicated the presence of a large amount 
of potassium and magnesium; calcium was also present, but we failed 
to obtain indications of sodium. The acids consisted of carbonic, 
phosphoric, and hydrochloric, with traces of sulphuric acid. We also 
obtained from the dried tubers very marked quantities of potassic nitrate, 
so that when they had been incinerated they behaved very like tinder, 
containing salt-petre. The examination of the ash thus failed to afford 
us any clue to the physiological action of the fresh tubers. 

It now occurred to us that possibly the painful effects produced by 
arum when in contact with the tongue &c. might be duo to mechanical 
causes. A microscopic examination of a section of a tuber revealed the 
presence of very numerous bundles of needle-shaped crystals; and we also 
found similar crystals in the leaves and stems. These crystals were seen 
under the microscope to be insoluble in cold acetic acid, but easily soluble 
in cold diluted nitric or hydrochloric acid. Caustic potash was without 
action. A tuber was boiled, and sections made when cold ; on micros- 
copic examination crystalline bundles were still visible. The presence of 
raphides in the cells of plants is well known; even in the arum they 
have been before observed. Dymock mentions needle-shaped crystals in 
the parenchyma of the A. sylvaticum; and in the nettle tribe stalked 
crystolithes have been described suspended in the cells. But, as far as 
wo are aware, the significance of these needle-shaped crystals in the 
arum has not hitherto been recognized. There appears to us to be no 
reason to doubt the fact, that the whole of the physiological symptoms 
caused by arums are due to these needle-shaped crystals of oxalate of 
lime, and that the symptoms are thus due to purely mechanical causes. 
Bearing in mind the action of reagents on calcic oxalate, the reason why 
mere boiling the tubers in water failed to deprive them of their activity 
is explained by the insolubility of oxalate of lime in water. Again, the 
action of dilute acetic acid, even at a temperature of 100° C., in slightly 
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lessening the activity of the tubers is due to the very slight solubility of 
oxalate of lime in that acid. Aud, lastly, the complete loss of all physio- 
logical action when the tubers were treated with dilute nitric or hydro- 
chloric acid is evidently due to the ready solubility of calcic oxalate in 
those mineral acids. And these assumptions, as we have already indicated, 
were fully demonstrated by the microscopic examination of sections of 
the tubers treated with the reagents we have mentioned, One point, 
however, remains to be explained. We observed that, on drying, the tubers 
lost practically the whole of their physiological activity. Clearly there 
could have been no loss of oxalate of lime on desiccation, and as a matter 
of fact we found as many crystals on microscopic examination of dried 
arum as we had found in the fresh tubers, We explain this apparent 
anomaly in the following simple manner. In the fresh condition of the 
tubers, the bundles of crystals of oxalate of lime are cone-shaped, more or 
less, the sharp points covering a wide area, and forming the base, but,in the 
drying of the tubers, the needles appear to arrange themselves more or less 
parallel to one another, and the sharp points thus cover a smaller area. 
And thus, instead of each crystal acting as a separate source of irritation 
and penetrating the tissues, the bundles act asa whole. Itis well-known 
that finely chopped hair when given with food will cause death by setting 
up uncontrollable diarrhea. The hairs covering the legumes of the 
Mucuna pruriens (cownge) are described as straight, quadrangular pris- 
matic, and sharply pointed at the apex, 3 mm. long, and thus easily 
penetrate the skin, causing intolerable itching, which is greatly 
increased by washing and rubbing.  Cowage, as is well known, has 
long been used ns a vermifuge, under the idea that its prickly sete, 
which irritate the.skin so severely and are so difficult to detach, 
wound and injure the worms, and either kill them or promote their 
expulsion.* Apparently with a similar object A. tortuosum is used to 
kill worms which infest cattle during the rains. Lastly, we have an 
example of finely divided mineral matter causing local irritation, in the 
so-called hill diarrh@a at Dhurmsala, which is apparently produced by 
the use of water containing very fine scales of mica.t+ 

The usual symptoms produced by arum when administered to the 
human subject are great local irritation, swelling of the tongue, convul- 
sions, dilated pupils, insensibility, and coma.f With these symptoms it 
might be argued that a mechanical theory for the action of arum would be 
untenable. It might be conceded that local irritation of the month would 
be produced by arum; but objected that, directly the vegetable entered 


* Nntionnl Dispensatory. | 
t Macnamara’s 8th Report on Potablo Waters in Bengal, Appendix, p. 44. 


1 Woodman and Tidy's Toxicology. 
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the stomach, it would be acted upon by the gastric juice containing free 
hydrochloric acid,—and that acid, as is well-known, is a ready solvent for 
calcic oxalate,—so that, before the vegetable matter containing the needle- 
shaped crystals could enter the intestine, it would have lost its mechani- 
cal irritative properties. In answer to this we would merely remark, that, 
when mechanical irritation of the stomach is carried beyond certain 
limits, so ns to produce pain, the secretion of the gastric juice, instead of 
becoming more abundant, diminishes or ceases entirely, and a ropy mucus 
ia poured out instead.* And it also appears likely to us that the great 
irritation produced in the mouth would react upon the stomach; for, 
according to experiments by M. Blondlot, the quantity of the secretion 
seems to be inflnenced also by impressions made on the mouth.t We 
thus fail to see any reason why the arum tissues loaded with needle- 
shaped crystals should not enter the intestines. Once in the intestines, 
the mechanical effects of the crystals would be to induce convulsions, 
dilated pupils, and coma; all of which symptoms are often caused by the 
mechanical irritation of intestinal worms. 

This theory of the mechanical action of the arums, which we 
advanced in 1886, has since, apparently, been independently adopted by 
Herr Stahl, who, at a recent meeting of the Jena Naturalists’ Society, 
read a paper on the significance of those excreta of plants which are 
known as raphides, and are so often met with in the cells in large quantity. 
From experiments this investigator inferred that they were a protection 
to plants against being eaten by animals, Many animals avoid plants with 
raphides, or eat them reluctantly ; and some animals, e. g., snail species, in 
eating plants that have raphides, select those parts that are without the 
crystals. Many plants held for poisonous, e. g., Arum maculatum, owe 
their burning taste simply to the very numerous raphides, which, forced 
out of their cells, enter the tongue and palate. The juice obtained by 
filtration has quite a mild taste.7 


* Kirke's Physiology. 
t Ibid. 
t “ Naturo, Dec. 29th, 1887, 
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the stomach, it would be acted upon by the gastric juice containing free 
hydrochloric acid,—and that acid, as is well-known, is a ready solvent for 
calcic oxalate,—so that, before the vegetable matter containing the needle- 
shaped crystals could enter the intestine, it would have lost its mechani- 
¢ cal irritative properties, In answer to this we would merely remark, that, 
when mechanical irritation of the stomach is carried beyond certain 
limits, so as to produce pain, the secretion of the gastric juice, instead of 
becoming more abundant, diminishes or ceases entirely, anda ropy mucus 
is poured out instead.* And it also appears likely to us that the great 
irritation produced in the mouth would react upon the stomach; for, 
according to experiments by M. Blondlot, the quantity of the secretion 
seems to be influenced also by impressions made on the mouth.t We à 
thus fail to see any reason why the arum tissues loaded with needle- 
shaped crystals should not enter the intestines. Once iu the intestines, 
the mechanical effects of the crystals would be to induce convulsions, 
dilated pupils, and coma; all of which symptoms are often caused by the 
mechanical irritation of intestinal worms. 
This theory of the mechanical action of the arums, which we 
advanced in 1886, has since, apparently, been independently adopted by 
Herr Stihl, who, at a recent meeting of the Jena Naturalists’ Society, 
read a paper on the significance of those excreta of plants which are 
known as raphides, and are so often met with in the cells in large quantity. 
From experiments, this investigator inferred that they were a protection 
to plants against being eaten by animals. Many animals avoid plants with 
raphides, or eat them reluctantly ; and some animals, e. g., snail species, in 
* eating plants that have raphides, select those parts that are without the 
crystals. Many plants held for poisonous, e. g., Arum maculatum, owe 
their burning taste simply to the very numerous raphides, which, forced 
out of their cells, enter the tongue and palate. The juice obtained by 
filtration has quite a mild taste.T 


" 


* Kirke'a Physiology. 
t Ibid. 
f "Nature," Dee, 29th, 1887, 
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V.— Notes on Indian RuvNcHOTA; HETEROPTERA, No. 4. 
By E. T. Arxkryson, B. A. 
[Received December 26th, 18857 ;—Read January 4th, 1888.] 
Div. Nezaria. 
En. Hem. v, p. 63 (1876). 


a. b. c. as in Hoplistoderaria (p. 66). 

d. as in Catacantharia (p. 70). 

e. Entire feet, or at least the geniculm, pale, flavescent or vires- 
cent, rarely pictured or sprinkled black: antennm rarely to a very grent 
part, black: rostrum never entirely black: membrane rarely blackish, 

f. Body greenish, very rarely incarnate, above entirely densely, or 
very densely, punctured ; punctures concolorous : membrane colourless : 
venter without a furrow, second segment spinose or very distinctly 
tuberculated, tubercle higher than the mesostethium which is not ele- 
vated : margins of pronotum neither levigate nor, unless at the very extre- 
mity of the lateral margins, very slightly reflexed: tibim above flattish 
or suleated : dorsum of abdomen greenish, or, in dead specimens, flaves- 
cent, very rarely anteriorly black: anterior lateral margins of the 
pronotum, never, unless very narrowly, and then more broadly beneath 
than nbove, black. 


Genus AcnosTrTERNUM, Fieber. 
Eur. Hem., p. 79, 331 (1861) : Stal, En. Hom. v, p. 63, 90 (1876). 


Broad, ovals head semioval, broadened at the eyes, without a black 
spot or small line beneath before the eyes at the antenniferous tubercles ; 
fcontal callus continued through, anteriorly narrower: eyes robust, ocelli 
large; jugular plates low, margined, anteriorly scarcely lobulnte, as long 
asthe base of the rostrum: pronotum transversely sexangalar, flatly 
convex, margin slightly carinate, straight; corinm exarcunte; venter 
rather densely and distinctly punctured, levigate in the middle. 


225. ACEROSTERNUM GRAMINEUM, Fabricius. 


Cimes gramineus, Fabr, Mant. Ins. ii, p. 295 (1787); Ent, Syst. iv, p. 120 

(1794); Syst. Rhyng, p. 175 (1803). 
Cimes seladonius, Fabr. Ent. Sy»t. iv, p. 114 (1794); Syst. Rhyng. p. 170, - 
(1803). | 
 Acrosternum gramineum, Stål, Hom. Fabr. i, p. 31 (1868); En. Hem. v, p. 90 1 
(1876). : J 
d, 9. Body small, entirely green, immaculate; above a little more t 
obscure, beneath a little paler (O. gramineus, Fabr.). Head flavescent, —— 
— fascous at the apex: pronotum virescent, anteriorly flavescent; 
scutellum flavescent, with a pair of white dots nt tho apex x: hom elytra — Ja 

E 
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virescent with a flavescent streak before the margin: wings white: 
body virescent (O. seladonius, Fabr.). Above yellow-virescent, beneath 
with antenne and feet sordid yellow-whitish : second and third joints of 
antennm subequal in length: scutellum with a small subcallous whitish 
spot on both sides, at the apex: extremity of the apical angles of the 
abdominal segments, black, somewhat acutely prominulous (Stát). Very 
closely allied to A, incertum, Sign., differing only in the points noticed. 
Long, 9; broad, 5 mill. 
Reported from India : Utakamand and Calcutta. — 


Genus Nezara, Am, & Serv, 

Hist. Nat. Ins. Hóm. p. 143 (1843); Stil, Hem. Afric. i, p. 82, 192 ( 1864) ; 
Ofvers. K. V.-A., Förh., p. 530 (1867); En. Hem. ii, p. 40 (1872) ; v, p. 63, 91 
(1876). Includes Rhaphigaster, Dallas, pt, List Hem. B. M. i, p. 274 (1851) ; Walker, 
Cat. Hot. B. M, ii, p. 356 (1867). 


Body oval or obovate: head flat, ovate, rounded at the apex, lateral 
margins somewhat sinuated, lobe continued through in the middle: first 
joint of rostrum not extending posteriorly beyond the bucculm, some- 
times somewhat shorter than the bucculm: first joint of the antennm 
barely reaching the apex of the head: anterior lateral margins of the 
pronotum rarely very slightly reflexed or somewhat callous, anterior 
margin sinuated between the eyes, behind the eyes on both sides trun- 
cated, very rarely slightly callous in the middle: frena continued be- 
yond the middle of the scutellum: mesostethium carinate: venter 
tuberculate or spinose at the base: head beneath, before the eyes at tho 
antenniferous tubercle, marked by a black spot or small line: tibia 


above very often furrowed. = 


226. NEZARA VIRIDULA, Linnæns. 


Pentatoma emaragdula, Leon Dufour, Rech. p. 157 (1833). 

Nesara smaragdula, Am. & Borv., Hist. Nat. Ins. Hém. p. 144 (1843) ; Fiobor, 
Eur. Hem. p. 330 (1561). 

Rhaphigaster prasinus, Dallas, List Hem. i, p. 274 (1851) : excl. syn. Linn. 

Pentatoma (Nezara) xmaragdwula, Guérin, Sagra Hist. Cuba, Ins. p. 373 (1857). 

Nesara prasina, Mule. and Rey, Pun. Pent. p. 295 (1866) : excl. syn. Linn. 

Nezara viridula, Stal, Hem. Afric., i, p. 193 (1861); Hem Fabr. i, p. 31 (1868) ; 
En. Hom. ii, p. 41 (1872); v, p. 91 (1876): Mayr, Heise Novara, p. 67 (1866): Dis- 
tant, A. M. N. H. (6 s.), p. 45 (1879); Biol. Cont. Am. Hem. p. 78 (1880): White, 
Ent. Mon. Mng. xiv, p. 276 (1579). 

Var. a, ;— Cimos smaragdulus, Fabr., Syst. Ent. p. 711 (1775) ; Spec. Ins. ii, p. 
854 (1781); Mant. Ins. ii, p. 292 (1787) ; Ent. Syst. iv, p. 109 (1794); Syst. Rhyng. 
p. 167 (1803) : Gmelin, ed. Syst. Nat., i (4), p. 2153 (1788) : Wolff, Ic. Cim. ii, p. 66, 
t. 6, f. 63 (1801). Madeira, India. 
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Cimez spirans, Fabr, Ent. Syst. Suppt. p. 533 (1798): Syst. Rhyng. p. 167 
(1803). West India Islands. 

Cimes viridissimus, Wolff, 1, c., p. 55, t. 6, f. 52 (1801). India. 

Pentatoma unicolor, subsericea, leei, tripunctigera, prozima, chinensis, chloria, 
chlorocephala, propinqua, and berylina Westw., Hope, Cat. Hem. i, p. 38-39 (1837) : 
from Java, India, Cape St. Vincent, Teneriffe, China, Sierra Leone, Brazil, and 
Puna respectively. 

Rhaphigaster smaragdulus, Kolen., Mel. Ent. iv, p. 55 (1846). 

Pentatoma plicaticollis, Lucas, Expl. Algér. Ins., p. 87; Hém., t. 3, f. 9 (1849). 
N. Africa. 

Rhaphigaster subsericeus, Dallas, List. Hom, i, p. 275 (1851). N. Bengal. 

Var. b. :—Cimez torquatus, Fabr., Syst. Ent. p. 711 (1775) ; Spec. Ins. ii, p. 353 
(1751); Mant. Ins. ii, p. 291 (1787); Ent. Syst, iv, p. 108 (1794) ; Syst. Rhyng., 
p. 166 (1803): Gmelin, 1. o., p. 2150 (1788). 

Pentatoma jflavicollis and flavicornis, Pal. Beauv., Ins. Hém., p. 185, t. 11, f. 4 
(1805). 

Rhaphigaster torquatus, Herr. Schüff., Wanz. Ins., iv, p. 100, t. 162, f. 447 (1839). 

Var. c. :—Cimez viridulus, Linn., Syst. Nat., 10 ed., p. 444 (1758); Mus. Lud, 
Ulr. p. 172 (1764) : Fabr, Syst. Ent. p. 710 (1775); Spec. Ins. ii, p. 354 (1781) ; 
Mant. Ins. ii, p. 291(1787); Ent. Syst. iv, p. 109 (1794); Syst. Rhyng. p. 166 
(1803) : Gmelin, 1. c, p. 2150 (1785). 

Cimez hemichloris, Germar, Silb. Rev. v, p. 166 (1837). 

Rhaphigaster orbis, Stal, Ofvera. K. V.-A. Fórh., p. 221 (1853), 


d, 9. Somewhat narrowly obovate; varying in colour; throngh- 
out densely punctured ; with a very obtuse, broad, levigate, ventral ridge - 
third joint of the antennm at the apex, and almost entire 4—5 joints, 
brunnescent: extremity of anterior lateral margins of the pronotum, 
also margin of venter, pale substramineous: extremity of apical angles 
of the segments of the abdomen and a minute spot or small lower line on 
head before the eyes, black (Stal). Long, 12—16; broad, 6—9 mill. 

Var. a.:—First joint of antennm green, fuscous at the apex; se- 
cond fuscous, green at the base; third entirely fuscous: head rounded, 
entire, eyes testaceous: margin of pronotum flavescent: scutellum 
green with three very minute, yellow, basal dots ; abdomen greenish, 
ventral line flavescent: feet virescent (OC. smaragdulus, Fabr.). Above 
broadly greenish; scutellum immaculate, n little more obscure at the 
base: 3—4 joints of antenne at apex and entire last joint, purple 
(Wolff, 1l. c.). Westwood’s species vary chiefly in the coloration of the 
antenna. 

Var. b. :—Above green; head and margin of pronotum anteriorly, 
flavescent or sordid stramineous : antennm variegated rufons and green 
(0. torquatus, Fabr.). Green: anterior half of head and thorax, three 
or five spots at the base of the scutellum, and the margin of the abdomen, 
yellow (Herr. Scháff.). 

Var. c. :—Above sordid stramineous: two basal spots on the head, 





= 
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three anterior spots on the pronotum, three anterior spots and apex of 
scutellum, also spot behind the middle on the hemelytra, virescent. 

For the full synonymy of this remarkable cosmopolitan insect, re- 
ference may be made to Stål (E. H. ii, p. 41) or Distant (l. c.). It 
is found throughout North and Central America, and as far south a8 
Cayenne, in all Europe, all Africa including the adjacent islands, Corea, 
Japan, China, India, the islands of the E. Archipelago, Australia, and 


New Zealand. The Indian Museum possesses specimens from almost 
all parts of India. 


Div. HYLLARIA. 


a. b. c. as in Hoplistoderaria (p. 66). 

d. as in Catacantharia (p. 70). 

e. as in Nezaría (p. 118). 

f. Body varying in colour, sometimes entirely virescent and adorned 
with concolorous punctures, if so, the anterior and anterior lateral mar- 
gins of the pronotum are levigate, elevated or callous, or the head not, 
unless very remotely and finely, punctured, or the mesostethium ele- 
vated and not lower than the basal tubercle of the venter, or the tibim 
obtusely rounded, or the venter furrowed, or the anterior lateral margins 
of the pronotum black: dorsum of abdomen rarely greenish, even in 
greenish species, generally croceous, rufescent or black. 

g. Venter without a furrow: tibim above generally margined or 
furrowed: lateral angles of pronotum produced in a long, acuminate, 
spiniform process: head without black points arranged in several longi- 
tudinal rows. 


Genus Sabæus, Stal. 

Ofwers. K. V.-A. Firh. p. 613 (1867); p. 632 (1570); En. Hem. v, p. 63, 92 
(1876). 

Body obovate: head moderately inclined, gradually narrowed for- 
wards, slightly sinuate on each side before the eyes; tylus and juga of 
equal length; buceulw continued through, slightly elevated; ocelli 
rather near the eyes; rostrum extended somewhat behind the last coxm, 
first joint on a level with the bucculmw, second joint scarcely longer than 
the third ; first joint of antennm as long as, or barely extending beyond, the 
apex of the head, second joint shorter than third: pronotum moderately 
declined before the middle, anterior margin scarcely elevated, anterior 
lateral margins obtuse, basal margin straight, basal angles spinosely 
produced: scutellum moderate, somewhat narrow at the apex, frena 
extended somewhat beyond the middle of the scutellum: apical 
angle of corium rounded: mesostethium distinctly carinate; metaste- 
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thium not elevated; odoriferous apertures continued in a furrow that 
passes into a ridge: extremity of angles of abdominal segments promi- 
nulous ; second ventral segment prominulous, in the middle at tho base, 
in an obtuse tubercle: tibim rounded, above convex, only towards apex 
obsoletely flattish or subsulcate (Stdl). 


227. Sanxus sPINOSUS, Dallas. 


Rhaphigaster spinosus, Dallas, List Hem. i, p. 278 (1861). 

Rhaphigaster humeralis, Dallas, List Hem, i, p. 278 (1851); Walkor, Cat. Het. $ 
ii, p. 364 (1867). 

Sabeus spinosus, Stal, Ofvers. K. V.-A. Förh. p. 032 (1870); En. Hom. v, p. 92 
(1876). 

9. Above green, very thickly and rather coarsely punctured : pro- 
notum with the lateral angles produced into acute spines; membrano 
transparent, colourless: margins of the abdomen with a small black 
point at the posterior angle of each segment: rostrum pale yellowish 
green, with the apex of the last joint, black: antennm with the two 
basal joints, green ; the third with the basal half green, the apical half 
black (Dallas). Long 16¢; humeral breadth, 121 mill. 

Reported from Philippines, Assam. 


Genus Hrrvs, Stål. 


Ofvers. K. V.-A. Fürh. p. 513 (1867) ; En. Hem. v, p. 63, 92 (1876). 


Body broadly obovate: head much inclined, slightly sinuate on both 
sides before the eyes, thence somewhat narrowed, rounded at apex ; 
tylus scarcely longer than the juga, lateral margins somewhat obtuse; 
buccule continued through, moderately elevated ; ocelli near the eyes : 
rostrum extended somewhat behind the last cox, first joint on a level 
with the bncenle, second joint longer than the third; first joint of the 
antenne not reaching the apex of the head, second joint shorter than the 
third: pronotum rather declined anteriorly, anterior margin narrowly 
and distinctly callously elevated, scarcely truncate behind the eyes, 

- anterior lateral margins very obtuse, convex, basal margin very broadly 
somewhat sinuate, lateral angles spinosely produced: seutellum some- 
what short, almost equally broad and long, narrow at the apex, frena 
extended beyond the middle of the scutellum: extremity of apical | 
angle of the corium rounded: base of venter unarmed, neither spinose, 
nor tuberculate : mesostethium distinctly carinate: apical angles of the 
abdominal segments acutely very slightly prominulous : tibise furrowed 
above (Stål). 
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228. HrLUS FLORENS, Walker. 


Mormidea florens, Walker, Cat. Het, ii, p. 203 (1867). 
Hyllus aruginosus, Haglund, Stettin Ent. Zeit. xxix, p. 160 (1868). 
Hyllus florens, Bt&l, En. Hem. v, p. 92 (1876). 


Deep green, broad, oval, roughly punctured; under side and legs 
pale: head above ochraceous, bordered with black and sometimes with 
black sutures between the juga and the tylus which are of equal length : 
rostrum extending a little beyond the hind coxm, tip black: antenn 
black, slender, full half tho length of the body ; first joint green, not 
extending to tho front; third longer than the second, shorter than the 
fourth; fifth as long as the fourth: pronotum smooth along the fore 
border; spines black, stout, acute, very long, very slightly ascending : 
scutellum with a round pale yellow apical spot : abdomen beneath with 
a pale luteous disc and with black marginal spots: legs slender; tarsi 
luteous: membrane brown. (Walker). Body long, 81 mill. 

Reported from Sumatra, Malacca, Siam, Burma. 


Div. Pravrimia. 


En. Hem. v, p. 63, 64 (1876). 

a. b. c. as in Hoplistoderaria (p. 66). 

d. Lateral nngles of the pronotum grenerally not, or rarely very 
slightly, prominulous, not acuminate, rarely strongly produced and 
acuminate, if so, the head is furnished with black punctures arranged 
in parallel longitudinal rows. 

e. Venter generally tuberculate or spinose at the base, the tubercle 
touching, or somewhat so, the elevated mesostethium ; spine, when pro- 
sent, long and depressed ; mesostethium not lower than the basal tuber- 
cle of the venter when present: ridge on mesostethium posteriorly 
sometimes either amplified or thickened hindwards : tibiw above flat and 
margined or distinctly furrowed: third joint of the rostrum sometimes 
longer than the second. 

f. Head moderate, not, or not so strongly, impressed between the 
eyes and the ocelli : corium and scutellam rarely somewhat equal in 
length, and frena rarely shorter by half than the scutellum, if so, the 
ventral spiracula and the space around them are black: basal tubercle 
of venter absent, or not extended in a spine. 

g. Entire body or the greatest part virescent, rarely incarnately 
virescent: frena extended beyond the middle of the scutellum : the 
anterior and tho anterior lateral margins of the pronotum not, or only 
slightly, callonsly elevated : metastethium and basal tubercle of the 
venter equally highly elevated, the latter touching, or somewhat so, the 
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metastethium : second and third joints of the rostrum equal, or some- 
what sọ, in length, the third joint never longer than the second : veutral 
spiracula generally concolorous, very rarely black: tibim above nar- 
rowly and slightly sulcated, or somewhat so.  (Stál). 


Genus PLAUTIA, Stal. 


Hem. Afric. i, p. 82, 191 (1864); Ofvers. K. V.-A. Fórh. p. 514 (1867); En. 
Hom. v, p. 64, 92 (1870). 

Body broadly obovate: head flat, rounded at the apex, slightly 
sinuated on both sides before the eyes, tylus about as long as the 
juga: rostrum produced a little behind the last pair of coxm, first 
joint not extending beyond the bueculw posteriorly, second joint a 
little shorter than the third: first joint of the untennm not reaching 
the apex of the head, second joint never longer than the third: 
anterior lateral margins of the pronotum entire, not callous, anteriorly 
entirely callous, levigate, not or barely truncated on both sides behind the 
eyes: scutellum shortish, frena continued somewhat beyond the middle : 
mesostethium carinate: venter punctured, basal tubercle very obtuse, 
somewhat broad, slightly elevated, not somewhat compressed, very 
obsolete; metastethium less elevated: corinceous part of the hemelytra 
beneath (costal limbus generally excepted) sangnineons, or more or less 
incarnate, above also generally more or less distinctly incarnate: tibia 
sulcated above. (Stål). 


229, PLAUTIA FIMBRIATA, Fabricius. 


Cimes fimbriatus, Fabr., Mant. Ins. ii, p. 295 (1787); Ent. Syst. iv, p. 121 
(1794); Syst. Rhyng. p.175 (1803); Herr. Schäf., Wanz. Ins. v, p, 63, t. 164, f. 
605 (1839). 

Pentatoma fimbriolatum, Herr. Sohüff., Wanz. Ins. vii, p. 102, f. 768 (1844). 

Pentatoma jfimbriata, Dallas, List Hem. i, p.251 (1851); Walker, Cat. Het. ii, 


p. 298 (1807). 

Pentatoma crossota, Dallas, List I. c. p. 252; Walker, Cat., L. c. p. 300. 

Plautia fimbriata, Stil, Hem. Afric. i, p. 191 (1864); Hem. Fabr. i, p.32 
(1868); En. Hom. v, p. 92(1876); Distant, A. M. N. H. (5 s.) iii, p. 45 (1879) ; 


Trans. Ent. Soc. p. 415 (1883). 
Small: antenne pale, joints black at the apex: head, pronotum and 
scutellum green, punctured, immaculate: hemelytra greyish, with a 
median spot which almost forms a band, fuscous, exterior margin green : 
wings cinereous, spot at the base fuscous: beneath green with a me- 
dian line, yellow: anus porrect, emarginate at the apex ( Fabr.). 
d.9.P.crossota, Dallas, has head, pronotum and scutellum bright 
green, rather thickly and finely punctured with brown: eyes black 
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ocelli red : the head has a very short black line on each side in front of 
the eyes below the lateral margins: pronotum with a very slender, 
reddish brown line on the edge of each lateral margin, the lateral mar- 
gins straight: scutellum with the margin of the apex whitish: coriace- 
ous portion of the hemelytra red, punctured with brown, with the outer 
margin green, punctured; membrane transparent, with a large brown 
cloud at the base, in which are two darker brown spots: wings trans- 
parent, with the principal vein red : abdomen above crimson, very thick- 
ly and finely punctured, with the lateral margins bright green: body 
beneath green, very thickly and finely punctured, except on the middle 
of the disc of the abdomen, which is yellowish, very smooth, and pung- 
tate; lateral margins of the abdomen with a black point on the apical 
angle of each segment: legs green; tarsi testaceous; claws black: 
rostrum pale testaceous, with the tip black; second joint considerably 
shorter than the third; basal joint green, second pale greenish yellow; 
third becoming fulvous towards the apex; fourth and fifth fulvons, 
with the tips brown (Dallas). Long, 10—11 mill. 

The dorsum of the abdomen varies testaccous, unmarked, or broadly 
with two black stripes: in a Chinese example it is almost entirely 
black or subviolaceous-black. 

Reported from Java, Eastern Archipelago, Japan, China, Siam 
Malacca, Silhat, Assam. The Indian Museum has specimens from Java, 
China, Assam, Sikkim, Calcutta, 


Genus Zanors, Stal. 


Ofvers. K. V.-À. Fórh. p. 614 (1867) ; En. Hem. v, p. 64, 93 (1876). 


Differs from Nezara, in having the body leas broadly obovate ; he- 
melytra above and beneath green; membrane entirely colourless ; head 
generally less densely punctured; venter aciculately subrugose, not 
punctured, basal tubercle very distinctly elevated, anteriorly angu- 
lated and somewhat compressed, reaching but not higher than the 
metastethium which is strongly elevated and generally sinuated poste- 
riorly, Differs from Plautia in the narrower body, head and scutellum 


longer and the scutellum narrower at the apex. 


230, ZANGIS BERYLLUS, Fabricius. 


Cimes beryllus, Fabr., Mant. Ins. ii, p. 292 (1787); Ent. Syst. iv, p. 110 


(1794) ; Syst. Rhyng. p. 168 (1803). 
Zangis berylIus, Stal, Hem. Fabr. i, p- 83 (1868) : Stal, En. Hem. v, p. 125 (1876). 


9.Snuboval, pale somewhat sordid flavescent, shining, above lesa 
17 
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densely punetulate, first and second joints of the antennm very pale 
virescent, third fuscons, virescent at the base, fonrth nnd fifth testaceous, 
yellow-whitish at the base; extreme margin of the head, two longitu- 
dinal lines, approached before the middle, posteriorly moro distant, 
parallel, a small line before the ocelli, also a lower line above the an- 
tenniferous tubercles, four minute spots on tho pronotum at the anterior 
margin, six placed in a transverse row before the middle, also several 
behind the middle arranged in an undulating transverse row, four 
minute basal spots on the scutellum, one marginal on both sides before 
the middle and several posterior scattered ; spots and small transverse lines 
on the exterior limbus of the corium, a small spot on the pro- and meso- 
stethium situate towards the coxm, patch on the anterior angles of the 
prostethium, a minute spot almost at the middle of the basal margin of 
the sides of the mesostethium, lateral marginal puncture on the metas- 
tethium, basal and extremity of the apical angles of the ventral seg- 
ments, narrow subapical and subbasal band on the segments of the 
connexivum, also apex of rostrum, black: membrane sordid hyaline: 
anterior lateral margins of pronotum, and exterior margin of corium, 
anteriorly weakly orange. 

Head slightly sinuated before the eyes, somewhat narrowed before 
the sinus, rounded at the apex, anteocular part shorter than broad at 
the base; antennm with the third joint scarcely twice longer than the 
second; pronotum very remotely punctured before a waved row of 
black spots, more obscure behind the same row, entire anterior mar- 
gin narrowly elevated, lowest part of the anterior lateral marcins 
a little reflexed, lateral angles scarcely prominulous: scutellum almost 
thrice broader at the base than at the apex of the frena: pectus remote- 
ly punctured, a large, opaque, lateral spot not punctured; venter very 
finely punctured, smooth on the disc, second segment at the base con- 
vexly elevated in the middle: extremity of the apical angles of the 
segments somewhat  prominnulouns: tibim with a furrow continued 
through (Stål). Long, 15; broad, 8 mill. 

Reported from India, Tranguebar. 


Div. AXIAGASTARIA. 
En. Hem. v, p. 64 (1876). 
a. b. c. as in Hoplistoderaria (p. 66). 
d. e. f. asin Plautiaria (p. 123). 
g. Body flavescent, punctured black: feet sprinkled with black or 
fuscous: tibim above broadly furrowed, or flat and margined: ventral 
spiracles and the space around them usually black : membrane infuscato, 





«i 
* 
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Genus DirrtosTIRA, Dallas. 


List Hom. i, p. 300 (1851); Walker, Cat. Het, ii, p. 391 (1867); Stål, Ofvers. 
K, V.-A., Fórh, p. 522 (1867) ; En Hem. v. p. 64, 94 (1876). Includes Carenoscaptus, 
Signoret, A. S. E. F. (2 s.) ix, p. 341 (1851). 

Body elongate, broadest across the middle of the pronotum, thence 
attenuated posteriorly : head large, longer than broad between the eyes, 
margins very obsoletely sinuate, tylus and juga subequal in length, 
punctures arranged in longitudinal rows; ocelli moderate, placed very 
little further from each other than from the eyes: antenn# inserted a 
little in front of the eyes, about half the length of the body, 5-jointed ; 
basal joint very short, not reaching nearly to the apex of the head ; second 
joint shorter than the third; the third joint shorter than the fourth ; 
the fifth shorter than the fourth, but longer than the third: rostrum 
stout, renching the base of the abdomen, inserted in front of the base of 
the antenne, basal joint short, not reaching the base of the head, second 
joint longer, third longest, fourth longer than the first but shorter than 
the second: pronotum hexagonal, immarginate, lateral margins round : 
ridge on the meso- and meta-stethium strongly elevated, robust, furnished 
with a deep furrow, elevated margins of furrow produced anteriorly 
before the first pair of coxm, posteriorly behind the last coxm, lobed ; 
basal tubercle of venter compressed : furrow of the orifices long: scutel- 
lum reaching a little beyond the middle of the abdomen with the lateral 
margins waved, apex very broad and rounded. Coriaceous portion of the 
hemelytra with the apical margin very oblique; membrane large with 
numerous longitudinal veins; posterior lateral angles of abdominal 
segments slightly spinose: abdomen beneath with an obtuse median 
longitudinal ridge; legs rather stout; tarsi three-jointed ; basal joint 
as long as the two following taken together. 


231. DIPLOSTIRA VALIDA, Dallas. 

Diplostira valida, Dallas, List Hom. i, p. 301, t. 10, f. 6 (1851) ; Walker Cat. 
Het. ii, p. 391. (1867): Stal, En. Hom. v. p. 94 (1576): Distant, A. M. N. H. (5 =) 
iii, p. 45 (1879). 

Carenoscaptus maculipes, Signoret, A. B. E. F. (2 s.) ix, p. 341 t. 10, f. 10; 
Walker, 1. c. iii, p. 676 (1868). (1551). 

$. "Testaceous, shining, more or less punctured with brown: head 
with the lateral margins black, and with six punctured, blackish brown 
longitudinal lines, placed two on the tylus and which meet at the middle 
of the vertex, and two on each of the juga, meeting at the ocelli: prono- 
tum orange testaceous, thickly and coarsely punctured with dark brown ; 
the punctures becoming confluent on the posterior portion of the dise 
forming a broad blackish brown band, indistinctly clouded with testace- 
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ous; the postero-lateral margins are testaceous, coarsely punctnred with 
brown: scutellum orange testaceous; the base impunctate, with tho 
lateral margins strongly punctured with blackish brown, and fonr punc- 
tured blackish brown spots across at the margin of the pronotum; the apex 
rather finely punctured with brown; the middle occupied by a broad, 
blackish brown, transverse band, interrupted in the middle: coriaceous 
portion of the hemelytra with the disc covered with rather coarse, con- 
fluent, brown punctures, so that only a few points of the testaceous ground 
colour appears; outer margin testaceous, with two longitudinal lines of 
blackish brown punctures ; membrane brown, semitransparent: abdomen 
beneath testaceous, very thickly and finely punctured with brown, and 
clothed with fine, short, whitish hairs, with the median ridge impunctate, 
smooth and naked: pectus testaceous, more coarsely, but less closely 
punctured than the abdomen, naked, shining and somewhat rugose: lega 
orange red ; femora covered with ronnd black points; tibim with a black. 
line down each of the ridges of the outer edge; claws black: rostrum 
and antenns pale orange-red; the apical joint of the latter palest 
(Dallas). 
Long, 25—37 mill. Reported from Silhat, Assam, Sikkim (mihi). 


Genus AxracasTUs, Dallas. 


Dallas, List Hem. i, p. 221 (1851): Walker, Cat. Hot. ii, p. 269 (1867): Stal, 
Ofvers. K. V.-A. Fórh., p. 611 (1867); En. Hem. v. p. 64, 94 (1876). 

Body ovate: head longer than broad between the eyes, rounded at 
the apex, tylus and juga subequal in length, lateral margins distinctly 
sinuated ; eyes very prominulous, globose: ocelli large, placed close to 
the eyes: basal joint of the antennm short and stout, not reaching the 
apex of the head; second joint more than twice the length of the first, 
but shorter than the third ; rostrum very long, reaching the middle of 
the third ventral segment, inserted close to the apex of the head; basal 
joint shortest, reaching the base of the head; second joint longer than 
the first, shorter than the fourth; third longest: anterior angles of the 
rostral canal produced downwards into two long, curved tusks, of which 
the points are turned a little hindwards and inwards: pronotum hexa- 
gonal, unarmed, margined anteriorly and on the sides, lateral angles 
rounded, not produced: scutellum large and long, reaching at least 
two-thirds the length of the nbdomen, with the apex broad and rounded : 
frena not reaching the middle of the scutellum : coriaceous portion of 
the hemelytra, much longer than the membrane, reaching nearly to the 
apex of the scutellum ; membrane with longitudinal veins: ridge on the 
meso: and meta-stethium varying in height and breadth, without a 

— 
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furrow: legs moderate; tarsi 3-jointed, basal and apical joints about 
equal (Dallas). 


232. AXIAGASTUS ROSMARUS, Dallas. 


Agiagastus rosmarus, Dallas, List Hem. i, p. 221, t. 5, f. 6 11851); Walker, Cat. 
Hot. ii, p. 208 (1507) ; Stål, En. Hem. v. p. 94 (1570) ; Distant, A. M. N. H. (5 a.) 
iii, p. 45 (1579). 

v. Yellow, somewhat shining, rather finely and sparingly punc- 
tured with black: head with the margins, a line down each side of the » 
median and two longitudinal lines on the vertex, black: eyes brown; 
ocelli reddish : pronotum with the lateral margins and four spots placed 
in a transverse line near the anterior margin, black; posterior margin 
blackish: seutellum with two small black spots near the middle of the 
base, a larger one on each lateral margin before the middle, and a large 
black patch before the apex ; hemelytra clouded with brown ; membrane 
brownish, semitransparent: margins of the abdomen banded with black 
and yellow, the base and apex of each segment being black: abdomen 

‘beneath very finely punctured with brown ; stigmata black; pectus irre- 
^ gularly punctured with black and brown: legs yellow; femora with 
large, tibie with smaller, black points: rostram with the extreme tip 
black : antenne with the two basal joints yellow, the second with black 
points ; third joint black, with the base yellow (Dallas). Long, 16—17 
t mill. Walker (l. c.) notes that the sides of the rostral canal are not 
spinose in the $? : the length of the rostrum is variable, antenne much 
more than half the length of the body, and the joints to the fourth 
successively increase in length, 4—5 equal in length ; pale luteous spot at 

apex of the scutellum is very variable in size and shape. 

Reported from Siam, Philippines, Assam (mihi). 


Genus AsTYANAX, Stal, 
Ofwers K. V.-A. Förb. p. 511 (1867): En. Hem. v. p. 64, 94 (1576). 


Body broadly obovate: head much deflexed, slightly narrowed for- 
wards, slightly sinuate on both sides before the eyes, obtusely rounded 
at the apex ; tylus and juga equal in length, lateral margins somewhat 

e. obtuse; bucculæ rather elevated, continued through ; ocelli near the 
eyes; rostrum extended somewhat behind. the last pair of feet, first 
joint extending beyond the bucculm; first joint of antenne not reaching 
the apex of the head, second joint shorter than the third; pronotum 
much inclined forwards, anterior margin narrowly callously elevated : 
acutellum broad, a little longer than broad, somewhat shorter than 
abdomen, slightly narrowed hindwards behind the frena which occupy 
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a little more than one-fourth of the length of the scutellum; corium 
somewhnt reaching the apex of the abdomen; apical nngle rounded : 
membrane with longitudinal veins: meso-stethium carinate : furrow of tho 
odoriferous apertures continued in a gradually vanishing wrinklo or 
ridge: venter rather convex, unarmed at the base (Stát). 

Type, Scutellera trimaculata, St. Farg. 


9933, AsryaNax TRIMACULATUS, St. Farg. & Serv. 


Scutellera trimaculata, St. Farg. & Serv, Enc. Méth, x, p. 411 (1825). 


Graphosoma trimaculata, Germar, Zeitschr. i, p. 54 (1839); Walker, Cat. Het. i, 
p. 69 (1867). 


Hoplistodera trimaculata, Dallas, List Hem. i, p. 217 (1851); Walker, l. o., ii, 
p. 265 (1507 . 


Astyanas trimaculata, Stal, Ofv, K. V.-A. Fórh. p, 629 (1870) ; En. Hem. v, p, 94 


¢. Pale testaceous, a little greyish; throughout finely punctured 
brown, the punctures form six longitudinal rows on the head: sides of 
pronotum spinose: scutellum with three whitish impunctate spots, 
bordered brown, the apical largest, oval: last four joints of the antennm 
long, almost equal: rostrum extending a little beyond the posterior cox 
(St. Farg.). Long, 8] mill. 

Reported from Java, Philippines, Penang, Malacca, Burma. 


Genus Critnets, Stál. 

Ofvers. K. V.-A. Forh. p. 517 (1567) ; En. Hom. v, 64, 94 (1876). 

Body oval, depressed: rostrum long, extended almost to the apex of 
the abdomen, first joint extending somewhat beyond the buceulm, third 
somewhat longer than the second; head somewhat narrowed forwards, 
obtusely rounded at the apex, lateral margins somewhat acute, slightly 
sinunte behind the middle; juga and tylus of equal length; bucculm 
continued through, moderately elevated; ocelli scarcely thrice farther 
from each other than from the eyes; antennm somewhat slender, first 
joint not reaching the apex of the head, second joint shorter than the 
third: anterior lateral margins of the pronotum, reflexed, straight, 
anterior margin callous, scarcely truncate behind the eyes, lateral angles 
scarcely prominulous: scutellum moderate, narrow at the apex, frena 
extended beyond the middle of the scutellum: veins of membrane, 
simple: mesostethium carinate : metastethium somewhat elevated, pos- 
teriorly emarginate: furrow of the odoriferous apertures passing into 
a gradually evanescent wrinkle or ridge: abdomen slightly rounded on 
both sides, venter longitudinally somewhat flat in the middle, the extre- 
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mity of the angles of the segments somewhat prominulous (Stdl). Allied 
to Awiagastus, Dallas. 


234. QCniTHEUS LINEATIFRONS, Stal. 


Critheus lineatifrons, Stal, Berlin Ent. Zeit. xiii, p. 229 (1869) : En. Hem. v, 
p. 44 (1876), 


4, Oval, pale sordid flavescent, above rather densely dotted black, 
the dots in patches on the pronotum and scutellum in the form of irregular 
transverse lines: a smooth longitudinal line on the head and pronotum also 
two or four small spots arranged in a transverse row before the middle 
on the pronotum, and a continned line within the anterior margins and 
the lateral anterior, smooth, this continued line ends within the row of 
densely accumulated black dots: dorsum of nbdomen rufescent, testa- 
ceous : head scarcely shorter than the pronotum, transversely, finely,subru- 
gose, narked beneath by black dots accumulated in abbreviated lines: 
antennm slender, second joint distinctly longer than the first, third 
almost more than half longer than the second, fuscous near the apex: 
pronotum more than twice broader than long; sentellum posteriorly a 
little less densely punctured, with three small basal spots and the extreme 
part of the basal margin smooth: hemelytra punctured fuscous-ferrugi- 
nous, sprinkled with a few small smooth spots; membrane infuscate, 
veined fuscous: pectus sparingly dotted black, the dots accumulated 
here and there into some small spots: connexivum densely punctured 
black: venter sparingly punctured ferruginons-foscons, more sparingly 
punctured in the middle ; incisures, spiracles and transverse line behind 
the spiracles, black: anal segment in < strongly retuse on the disc, 
broadly and obtusely sinuate at the apex, sinus itself slightly emargi- 
nate in the middle, posterior angles produced in a short lobe which is 
emarginate at the apex ; femora remotely sprinkled ferruginous (Stal). 
Long, 114; broad, 6 mill. 

Reported from Burma, 


Genus Acesines, Stal. 
En. Hem. v. p. 65, 94 (1876). 


Head short, almost equally long and broad between the eyes, broadly 
rounded at the apex, vaguely punctured, not sinuated in the lateral 
margins: pronotum vaguely punctured at the very narrowly levigate 
anterior margin, and at the somewhat acute and narrowly reflexed 
anterior lateral margins: scutellum moderate, shorter than the corium, 
posteriorly moderately broad: frena extended beyoud the middle of the 
scutellum: rostrum not extended behind the metastethium, second joint 
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longer than the third: mesostethial ridge gradually thicker hind warda : 
metastethium somewhat elevated, sexangular, sinunted at the base : basal 
tubercle of venter distinct, angulately prominulous and touching the 
metastethiaum : membrane with five veins (fal). 


235. AcESINES nREVICEP8, Stal. 
Acesines breviceps, Stal, En. Hem. v, p. 94 (1876). 


9. Oval, somewhat depressed, weakly sordid flavescent, somewhat 
shining, above and on the pectus rather densely and distinctly punctured 
black, punctures arranged in lines and groups and leaving small irregular 
and confluent smooth spots: anterior margin and obsolete longitudinal 
line on pronotum, also anterior, obtriangular, indeterminate spot on 
scutellum, less densely punctured or somewhat smoothish : sides of venter 
remotely sprinkled with fine punctures; lacerated lateral streak, sixth 
segment and anal valvules, blackish: dorsum of abdomen, membrane 
and two apical joints of the antennm, fuscous: tibia minutely sprinkled 
fuscous. Head about one-third shorter than the pronotum, anteocular part 
transverse, gradually very slightly narrowed forwards beyond the middle, 
thence at the apex abruptly, broadly and obtusely rounded: first joint 
of the antennm scarcely reaching the apex of the head, second joint.a 
little shorter than the third: buccalm slightly elevated, posteriorly lower: 
rostrum reaching the base of the venter, first joint on a level with the 
buccule posteriorly, third joint shorter than the second, longer than the 
fourth : anterior lateral margins of the pronotum straight, acute, very 
narrowly somewhat laminated and reflexed (Stal). Long, 9; broad, 
6 mill. Reported from India. 


Div. EURYASPARIA. 


En. Hem. v, p. 65 (1876). 

a. b. c. a8 in Hoplistoderaria, (p. 66). 

d. e. as in Plautiaria, (p. 123). 

f. Head posteriorly, between the eyes and the ocelli, rather strongly, 
or very distinctly, impressed: corium and scutellum equal in length, or 
somewhat so: the scutellum broad behind the short frena : anterior 
Interal margins of the pronotum rounded, levigate, or callous: feet 
pale, not pictured (Stadl). 


Genus Evrrasprs, Signoret. 


Eurysaspis, Sign., A. B, E. F, (2 s.), ix, p. 342 (1851); Euryaspis, Stal, En. Hem. 
v, p. 65, 95 (1876). 


Scutellum large, occupying more than three-fourths of the abdo- 
men, very broad and rounded: juga and tylus equal in length; rostrum 
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barely reaching the posterior feet and enclosed at its base: eyes very 
stout; ocelli approximate to the eyes: antennm 5-jointed, the 3—4 joints 
longest: pronotum very tumid and inclined forwards; angles rounded : 
hemelytra longer than the abdomen: sternal ridge ending in a point 
and flattened between the anterior feet, very broad between the middle 
and posterior feet, slightly bifureate in order to receive the ventral 
point which is very short: abdomen very tumid, ecarinate: feet cylin- 
drical (Sign.). 

Remarkable for the large scutellum and the rounded tibim which 
are very finely furrowed above. 


236. Euryasris TRANSVERSALIS, Signoret, 


Eurysaspis transversalis, Sign., A. S. E. F. (2 s.) ix, p. 343, t. 10, f. 1, (1851). 
Eurgyaspis transversalis, Stàl, En. Hem. v, p. 95, (1576). 

Yellow, varied with brown and lighter yellow: head small, yellow, 
with the lateral margins sinuate, the sinuosity black as well as the 
grooves between the lobes, the space around the ocelli and the posterior 
margin: pronotum divided in two by a sinuated band of a lighter 
yellow almost white, proceeding from one to the other of the posterior 
angles; the anterior part, yellow, and the posterior, brownish: scutel- 
lum with a yellow surface anteriorly, bounded by n circular band of a 
much lighter yellow and almost white, and, posteriorly, a broad patch 
of a brownish red, circumscribed yellow, and strongly punctured above 
on both sides: hemelytra brownish-yellow: membrane transparent 
with 7—8 veins, hardly bifurcate: body beneath and feet yellow: 
abdomen with four brown bands: stigmata small and black (Sign.). 
Long, 9 mill. 

Reported from Pondicherry. 


Div. MENIDARIA. 
En. Hem. v, p. 65, (1876). 


a. b. c, ns in Ho plistoderaria, (p. 66). 

d. Second ventral segment obtusely convex in the middle, or with 
a porrect spine, rounded or compressed, very rarely obtusely somewhat 
tuberculate in the middle, if so, the tibie are rounded and without a 
furrow; metastethium not elevated: mesostethial ridge everywhere 
equal in breadth, or somewhat so: third joint of the rostrum very rarely 
a little longer than the second. 

e. Tibim above generally sulcated, or flattish and margined, very 
rarely entirely rounded and without a furrow, if so, the venter has a 
porrect spine at the base, 

15 
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f. Tibim above margined on both sides, or with a broad, very dis- 
tinct furrow: mesostethial ridge anteriorly not, or barely, strongly 
elevated, there neither laminated, nor freely produced, nor thickened : 
ventral spine, when present, short or moderate, rarely extending some- 
what beyond the intermediate cox: ventral spiracles very rarely black : 
apical angles of the sixth abdominal segment not produced in a large 
acute tooth: rostrum extended behind the intermediate coxm, generally 
reaching or extending beyond the base of the venter (Sta/). 


Genus Crespnontes, Stal. 
Ofvers. K. V.-A. Firh., p. 614, (1867): En. Hem. v, p. 65, 95, (1876), 


Body broadly obovate: head rather inclined, narrowed forwards, 
very slightly sinuate before the eyes, rounded at the apex; tylus and 
juga of equal length; anteocular part shorter than broad; lateral 
margins flattened, acute; bucculm continued throngh, moderately ele- 
vated : ocelli about thrice further from each other than from the eyes; 
rostrum extended between the last coxm, first joint as long as tbe 
buecule, second joint longer than the third; antenne moderate, first 
joint scarcely reaching the apex of the head, second joint shorter than 
the third: pronotum moderately inclined, anterior margin not elevated, 
scarcely truncate behind the eyes, anterior lateral margins somewhat 
obtuse, lateral angles obtuse, produced in a broad process: scutellum 
somewhat broad at the apex, moderately long, frena extended a little 
beyond the middle of the scutellum : apical margin of corium rounded : 
mesostethium distinctly carinate : venter, at the base, with a long robust 
spine: furrow from the odoriferous apertures continued in a long, 
gradually vanishing, wrinkle or ridge: apical angles of abdominal seg- 
ments scarcely prominulous (Stal). 


237. RESPHONTES NIGRO-MACULATUS, Haglund. 


Cresphontes nigro-maculatus, Haglund, Btettin Ent. Zeit. xxix, p. 157, (1868) : 
Stal, En. Hem. v, p. 95, (1876). 

d. Subquadrate, posteriorly rounded, pale flavescent or stramine- 
ous; hend and pronotum, in patches, sides and apex of scutellum 
densely, punctured black ; hemelytra densely punctured rufescent; the 
lower portion of the hemelytra, dorsum of abdomen, two basal joints of 
tbe antennm, and base of three last joints, connexivum, and feet, more 
or less, rufescent: three last joints of the antenne, a somewhat smooth 
median shining spot on the scutellum, numerous minute spots on pectus 
and venter, duplicated spots on the connexivum, also some spots on tho 
apices of the femora, black; membrane and wings, fuscescent: basal 
internal angle of the membrane with an obscure spot, 
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Head rounded at the apex, tylus continued through; ocelli four 
times further from each other than from the eyes: antennm extended, 
reaching beyond the lateral angles of the pronotum, last three joints 
equal, twice as long as the second: rostrum hardly reaching the last 
pair of coxm: pronotum transverse, almost thrice broader than long ; 
lateral angles roundly produced, posterior margin subsinuate : sides of 
the scutellum a little sinuate; apex rounded; frena extending some- 
what beyond the middle: dorsum of abdomen hardly violascent; be- 
neath densely, but not strongly, punctured; ventral spine narrowed, 
acute, reaching the middle between the anterior and intermediate cox ; 
pleure opaque, rufescent: minute black spots on the venter arranged 
in six rows; longitudinal spots in external rows in middle of the seg- 
ments near the spiracles; transverse spots in median and internal rows 
on the basal margin of the segments; the internal rows of spots are 
wanting on the last two segments, bnt the last segment has a minute, 
median, transverse, basal, black spot: tibim not distinctly sulcate (Hag- 
lund).  Long., 9}; broad, hardly 7; exp. hem. 23 mill. 

Reported from the Dekhan. 


Genus ANTrsTIA, Stal. 


pt. Hem. Afric. i, p. 82, 200, (1861) ; Ofvers. K. V.-A. Fórh., p. 514, (1855) ; 
En. Hem. v, p. 66, 95, (1576). 

Head more or less deflexed, immarginate ; juga and tylus of equal 
length; first joint of rostrum not extending beyond the bucculm pos- 
teriorly ; first joint of antennw not or scarcely reaching the apex of the 
head, second joint shorter than the third: anterior and anterior-lateral 
margins of the pronotum distinctly reflexed or callous, elevated : scutel- 
lum broad or somewhat so at the apex: mesostethium not, or bat slight- 
ly, carinate: venter sometimes distinctly spinose at the base (Stal). 
Certain virescent species of Antestia are very like Zangis and Plautia, 
but differ in having the second ventral segment in the middle rather 
convex and not very prominulous, pronotum strongly margined, and the 
tibim above distinctly flat and marginate. 

938. AwTESTIA ANCHORA, Thunberg. 
Cimez anchora, Thunberg, Nov. Ins. Spec. ii, p. 47, t. 2, f. GO, (1783). 
Pentatoma anchora, Dallas, List Hem. i, p. 254, (1851) ; Walker, Cat. Hot. ii, p. 


300 (1867). 
Pentatoma cruciata, Ellenr., Nat. Tijdsskr. Ned. Ind. xxiv, p. 154, (1862). 
Antestia anchora, Stàl, En. Hem. v, p. 96, (1876) ; Distant, A. M. N. H. (5 a.) 


iii, p. 45, (1879); J. A. S. B. xlviii (5), p. 37, (1879). 
Head pale orange-yellow, with a black, oblong, longitudinal spot 
between the eyes: pronotum pale orange-yellow on the margins and 
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anterior half of the medinn line, rest lutescent-whitish, with six black 
spots, of which two oblong, transverse, lie along the anterior margin ; 
four, oblong or slightly cuneiform, longitudinal, towards the posterior 
margin: seutellum lutescent-whitish, the middle pale orange, with two 
ovate or semicircular black spots nt the base, two minnte triangular, 
scarcely visible, at the basal angles, and two large triangular spots 
towards the apex and whose bases rest on the margins, black : hemelytra 
pale orange-yellow, with three somewhat rounded black spots arranged 
triangularly: membrane black, tip pale: beneath, pale virescent with 
5—7 rows of black spots, the marginal minute, not continued on the 
pectus, sometimes indistinct, the second oblong, transverse, the third 
sometimes confinent with the second and sometimes wanting, the median, 
on the dise, oblong transverse. In Ellenrieder's example from Sumatra, 
the two anterior spots on the scutellum are ovate, the posterior trian- 
gular, the orange-yellow space between them taking the form of a 
cross; 1—2 joints of antennm and the feet, rufous, femora indistinctly 
annulate, tarsi fnoscous-brunneous, beneath sordid lutescent, with, on 
both sides, a lateral row of black spots and a median row of brunneous 
spots Long, 10—11; broad, 7§ mill. 

Reported from Java, Sumatra, Burma, Tenasserim, Sikkim (mihi), 
China, 


230. AwNTESTIA PULCHRA, Dallas. 


Pentatoma pulchra, Dallas (nec Westw.), List Hem. i, p. 253, (1851) : Walker, 
Cat. Het., p. 300, (1867): ? Stal, En. Hem. v, p. 128, (1876). 


9. Rounded ovate: head rather large, pale tawny, smooth and im- 
punctate, with the sides narrowly margined: eyes black; ocelli red : 
pronotum with six black spots which occupy nearly the whole surface, 
namely, a rather small oblong transverse spot on each side close to the 
anterior margin, a larger one on each lateral angle, and two large some- 
what quadrate spots, covering nearly the whole disc and reaching the 
posterior margin; the narrow anterior margin, the anterior portion of 
the lateral margins, a tranverse line near the anterior margin, a median 
longitudinal line, and a longitudinal line on each side running from the 
transverse line to the posterior margin, are yellow; the median longi- 
tudinal line has an orange spot close to the anterior margin, the posterior 
portion of the disc, with the exception of the median yellow line, is rather 
strongly, but not very thickly, punctured, with the punctures black on tho 
lateral longitudinal yellow lines, and there is a line of 5—6 fine black punc- 
tnres on the yellow portions of the lateral margin close to the edge: scu- 
tellam yellow, orange towards the base and at the apex, with a narrow 

transverse black band, interrupted in the middle, at the base, and a large, 
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somewhat bifid, pitehy black patch occupying nearly the whole of the disc ; 
the basal portion smooth and impunctate, the dise ratherstrongly punctured, 
the punctures becoming finer and closer towards the apex, which is 
very finely and thickly punctured, the lateral margins punctured with 
black: hemelytra orange, with the inner part of the corinceous portion 
yellow, thickly and rather strongly ponctured towards the base, more 
finely towards the apex, with an impunctate space on the disc behind 
the middle; with a large patch, posteriorly deeply emarginate, on the 
dise about the middle, and the apical margin pitehy black; membrane 
dark brown: wings brown, semitransparent, with the apex darker: 
abdomen nbove red, very thickly and finely punctured, with the margins 
yellow ; the margins of the second and of the base of the third seg- 
ments nre black. Body beneath pale yellow, smooth, and shining: 
venter impunctate, with a large black spot on each side of each seg- 
ment except the last, which has a large square spot of the same colour 
in the middle; the lateral margins of the second segment are black: 
pectus witha lineof fine blackish punctures within the margins of each seg- 
ment and with two rows of large black spots on each side, of which the 
inner row consists of three spots, one in each segment, the outer of four, 
of which the fourth spot is placed close to the posterior angle of the 
metastethium : legs orange, with the base of the femora testaceous, and 
with a more or less distinct brown or blackish ring near the apex of the 
femora: rostrum brown, with the apex black, and the basal joint pale 
orange: antennm black, with the two basal joints orange (Dallas). 
Body long, 11—12 mill. 

Reported from India, Burma: the Indian Museum has specimens 
from Arakan, Sikkim (mihi). 


240. ANTESTIA CRUCIATA, Fabricius. 


Cimea cruciatus, Fabr., Syst, Ent, p. 714, (1775); Spec. Ins. ii, p. 355, (1781); 
Mant, Ins. ii, p. 295, (1787) Ent. Syst. iv., p. 119 (1794) ; Syst. Rhyng. p. 174 (1503); 
Wolff, Io. Cim. ii, p. 62, f. 59, (1801): Herr. Schäf., Wanz. Ins. v, p. 63, t. 164 f, 506, 
(1839). | 

Penfatoma cruciata, Am, and Serv., Hist. Nat. Ins. Hém. p. 132, (1843): Dallas, 
List Hem. i, p. 254, (1851); Walker, Cnt. Het. ii, p. 300, (1867). 

Antestia cruciata, Stal, Ofvors. K, V.-A. Fórh., p. 630, (1870); En. Hem. v, p. 
96, (1570). E 


This species varies much, sometimes rufescent or croceous, some- 
times flavescent or virescent, spots on the upper side larger or smaller, 
black or olivaceous-virescent, pectus and venter on the anterior angles 
of the segments marked with a blackish spot or immaculate. Antennm 
fuscous: head pale, with two curved black lines, the sides brunneous : 
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pronotum pale, four spots anteriorly, and posteriorly six spots, black; 
scutellum black, sides pale at the base, a cruciform patch in the middle 
and at the apex pale: hemelytra pale, tinted ferrnginous, with three black 
spots: wings fuscous: beneath flavescent, sides spotted black (Fabr ). 
The outer spots of the anterior row on the pronotum are sometimes 
obsolete. Long, 9 mill. 

Reported from Java, Burma, Bengal The Indian Museum has 
specimens from Calcutta, Sikkim (mihi). 


241. ANTESTIA MODIFICATA, Distant. 
Antestía modificata, Dist., Trans. Ent. Soc. p. 350, t. 12, f. 4, (1887). 


Ochraceous, spotted with bluish black,above sparingly punctate : head 
luteous; margins of tylusand margins of juga in front of the eyes, also two 
spots at base, bluish-black : eyes brownish : antennæ bluish black: prono- 
tum with eight bluish-black spots, the six largest arranged in two rows on 
the dise, and a smaller elongate spot in each basal angle: corium with four 
bluish-black spots, one at the base, one at the apex, and two median: 
membrane pale hyaline with a large bluish-black subquadrate spot at the 
base: body beneath pale luteous, sternum spotted with bluish-black, and 
abdomen with sutural fascie and lateral spots of the same colour: legs 
luteous; femora with a blackish spot near their apices: antennw with 
second joint shorter than the third, 4—5 joints longest (Dist.). Long, 7 
mill. 

Reported from Sikkim, where it is rather common (mihi.). 


Genus A»rINES, Dallas. 


List Hem. i, p. 231, (1851); Walker, Cat. Het. ii, p. 283, (1867); Stål, En. 
Hem. v, p. 97, (1876). 

Head deflexed, abont as broad as long, rounded at the apex, the 
tylus as long as the juga: eyes prominent: ocelli distant but not placed 
very near the eyes: antenniferous tubercles very small, entirely con. 
cealed by the lateral margins of the head: antennm more than half the 
length of the body, 5-jointed ; basal joint short, not reaching the apex of 
the head; second joint about the length of the first, much shorter than 
the third; the 3—4 joints about equal; fifth a little longer: rostrum 
scarcely reaching the posterior coxm; basal joint reaching the base of 
the head, second longest, third shorter than the fourth, which is very 
little shorter than the second: body oblong-ovate, somewhat elongate : 
pronotum very little broader than long, much broader behind than 
before: scutellum somewhat triangular, but with the apex rather broad 
and rounded: corium rather longer than the membrane with its apical 
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margin oblique and rounded; membrane with longitudinal veins: abdo- 
menand sternum unarmed: legs rather long; tarsi 3-jointed, the basal 
and apical about equal (Dallas). 


242. AriNEB CONCINNA, Dallas. 


Apines concinna, Dallas, List Hem. i, p. 232, t. 9, f. 2, (1851) ; Walker, Cat. Het. 
ii, p. 283, (1867) ; Stal, En. Hem. v, p. 97, (1876). 


d, Shining black, thickly and finely punctured: pronotum with 
the lateral margins narrowly edged with white, and with a large somewhat 
ovate yellow spot on the middle of the disc : scutellum with a large yellow 
spot in each basal angle, and a large spot of the same colour on the apex ; 
across the dise, close behind the two basal spots, runs an orange yellow 
line, which forms a kind of anchor, with a short longitudinal line run- 
ning between the two spots: corium with the basal portion of the outer 
margin whitish, and with a transverse white band near the apex; 
membrane blackish: abdomen with the margins of the 3—5 segments 
white, interrupted with black at the sutures: pectus with a large, trian- 
gular white spot in each of the posterior angles: cox and base of the 
femora white; apices of the femora black; anterior tibim yellowish 
white, with a black line down the inside; intermediate tibim white, with 
the base, and a minute line at the apex, black; posterior tibim white, 
with the base and apex black; tarsi black: rostrum black: anteunm 
black, with the second joint testaceous (Dallas). Long, 6} mill. 

Reported from India, Bombay, Hardwar (mihi.). 


Genus Menipa, Motsch. 
E'tad. x, p. 23, (1861); Stal, En. Hem. v, p. 66, 97, (1876). 


Differs from Antestia, Stål, in having the second ventral segment 
with a gradually compressed, porrect spine, almost laminate at the apex, 
or with a compressed tubercle, prominulous forwards. In Antestia there 
is neither spine nor tubercle.. 


243. Menipa Sicnoreri, Stål. 
Menida Signoretii, Stal, En. Hom. v. p. 95, (1876). 


Very like and closely allied to M. maculiventris, Dallas, differs only 
in having the pronotum at the lateral intramarginal row of dots narrowly 
smooth, and flavescent, entire anterior margin callous and smooth. 
not punctured behind the eyes, and head somewhat shorter ( Stál). 
Long, 7}; broad, 4 mill. 

Reported from India (Africa ?). 
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944. Mentpa FLAYO-YARIA, Dallas. 


Rhaphigaste* flavo-varius, Dallas, List. Hem, i, p. 285, (1851). 
Antestia flavo-varia, Walker, Cat. Het. ii, p. 23, (1867). 
Menida flavo-varia, Stil, En. Hem. v. p. 98, (1876) : Distant, A. M. N, H. (6 ») 


ii, p. 45, (1879). 

Above black, thickly and rather finely punctured: head with n few 
irregular yellowish points: pronotum with the lateral margins, a spot on 
the middle of the anterior margin, a corresponding one on the posterior 
margin, one on each lateral margin, and three or four on the disc, yellow: 
seutellum with a large cross on the disc, the apex and a spot in each 
basal angle, yellow : hemelytra with the base of the outer margin, and . 
a spot on the dise, n little behind the middle, yellow ; membrane transpa- 
rent, with an indistinct, brown, transverse band across the middle: 
abdomen with the margins banded with yellow and black; beneath 
black, with the sides thickly and finely punctured, the lateral margins 
banded with yellow and black; basal spine passing the posterior coxm, 
brown: legs yellow : rostrum — antennow pale brown, with the 
4—5 joints black (Dallas). Long 71—8 mill, 

Reported from N. India, Assam, Sikkim (mihi). 


245. MenipaA FORMOSA, Westwood. 


Pentatoma formosa, Westwood, Hope, Cat. Hem. i, p. 34, (1837). 
Rhaphigaster spectandwus, Stal, Freg. Eug. Resa Hem., p. 230, (1859). 
Rhaphigaster albidens, Ellenr., Nat. Tijds. v. Ned. Ind. xxiv, p. 159, (1862). 
Menida formosa, Stål, En. Hom., v. p. 99, (1876). 


Brassy fuscous, varied with whitish; three lines on the head an- 
teriorly, two lines posteriorly, and a dot before the eyes, whitish: pro- 
notum anuteriorly with two transverse rings and a waved median line, 
scutellum with two basal spots and an apical anchor-shaped spot (some- 
times connected by a longitudinal median line with the basal spots), 
pale: two marginal spots on the hemelytra pale; antennm fuscous, pale 
at the base ; posterior femora and all the tibim at the apex, and the tarsi, 
black (Westw.). Long, 6—7 mill. 

Very like M. varipennis, Westw.: the flavescent lateral lines on 
the head abbreviated behind the middle ; median line forked posteriorly, 
sometimes interrupted before the fork; band on the pronotum broad, 
marked and sometimes divided into two br a confused row of black dots; 
wenter flavescent, sides spotted fuscous, median streak sometimes fus- 
cous ; yellow marking on the dorsum variable (Stal). 

Reported from China, Malacca, Sumatra, Burma, Sikkim (mihi). 
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246. MkNIDA VARIPENSIS, Westwood. 


m 
Pentatoma varipennis, Wostwood, Hope, Cat. Hem. i, p. 43, (1837). 
Rhaphigaster varipennis, Dallas, List Hem. i, p. 286, (1851). 
Antestia varipennis, Walker, Cat. Het. ij, p. 281, (1867). 
Menida varipennis, Stal, En. Hem. v, p. 98, (1876): Distant, A. M. N. H. (5 s.) 
iii, p. 45, (1879). 


Brassy, thinly punctured, shining: head with three lines (the 
lateral interrupted), and the orbit of the eyes, anterior nud lateral 
margins of the pronotum ànd an anterior band interrupted in the middle, 
scutellum at the base, and an apical moon-sbaped spot, whitish: heme- 
lytra fuscous nt the base, black in the middle, with a whitish spot before 
the membrane which is fuscous; antennm@ and feet, luteous: posterior 
angles of the pronotum not prominent ( Westw.). 

Head adorned with a spot at the eyes and with three, parallel, 
longitudinal lines (the lateral lines interrupted posteriorly), flavescent, 
shining: beneath black: lateral limbus, two rows of spots and the 
ventral spine flavescent, Long, 7j mill. r 

Reported from Java, Tenasserim, Sikkim (mihi). 


247. Menrpa pisrixcra, Distant. 


Menida distincta, Distant, Trans. Ent. Soc., p. 122, (1879) ; Scient. Res, 2nd 
Yarkan ss., p. 6, f. 3, (1879). 


Luteous, covered with strong greenish-black punctures: head lute- 
ous, with the lateral margins and four longitudinal punctured lines 
greenish-black ; these lines are much more distinct on the ante-ocular 
portion of the head: eyes dull ochreous : antenne pilose with the second 
joint shorter than the third, 4—5 joints sub-equal, rather longer than the 
third ; 1—3 joints luteous, apex of the first, and apical half of the third, 
black; 4—5 joints, black, narrowly luteous at the base : rostrum luteons, 
apical joints pitchy : pronotum with an anterior submarginal line of 
greenish-black punctures, and two irregular transverse ocellated punc- 
tured marks of the same colour on the anterior portion of the disc: 
scutellum with a large medinn sub-basal greenish-black spot, and two 
small and somewhat indistinct ones of the same colour situnted on the 
lateral margins a little before the apex : membrane transparent, whit- 
ish: abdomen above black, connexivum luteous, spotted with black : 
underside of body and legs luteous, sparingly and distinctly punctured 
with black: tarsi pitchy (Distant). Long, 6 mill, : 

Reported from Murree, Sind valley. 

19 
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248. Menrpa mieTHIO, Fabricius. 
Ciómer histrio, Fabr., Mant. Ina. ii, p. 296, (1787) ; Ent. Syst. iv, p. 122, (1794) 
Syst. Rhyng., p. 178, (1803). 


Rhaphigaster concinnus, Dallas, List Hem. i, p. 285, (1851); Walker, Cat. 
Het. ii, p. 251, (1867). 


Antestia histrio, Stal, Hem. Fabr. i, p. 34, (1868). 
Menida histrio, Stål, En. Hem. v, p. 98, (1876). 


Head deep black; orbit of the eyes nnd five lines (the two inter- 
mediate abbreviated), black; antennwm ferruginous: pronotum rufous 
with numerous, impressed, fuscous points: anteriorly with two large 
fuscous spots, punctured rufous: scutellum varied yellow and rufous 
with three fuscous spots, the posterior marginal: hemelytra fuscous, pos- 
teriorly with a rufous patch; wings whitish: beneath deep black with 
two rows of whitish spots which, however, do not reach the apex: 
margin of abdomen whitish (Fabr.). 

Dallas describes his R. concinnus thus :—A bove testaceous or pale 
orange, shining, finely, but not very evenly, punctured black : head with 
the lateral margins, a line within the orbit of each eye, two parallel 
median longitudinal lines reaching the posterior margin of the head and 
sometimes an abbreviated line on each of the juga, black: pronotum 
with a strong, punctured, black line running close to the anterior and 
antero-lateral margins, and on the anterior portion of the disc, two 
irregular, transverse, black ocellated marks: scutellum with a lozenge- 
shaped black spot in the middle near the base and a black spot on each 
lateral margin near the apex : hemelytra with a broad black apical band 
which is interrupted in the middle by a broad, oblique, reddish line : 
the membrane transparent, whitish: margins of the abdomen yellow, 
thickly punctured, with a black band on each of the sutures: body 
beneath testaceous, thickly punctured at the sides; with three broad 
longitudinal bands, one on each side, running from behind the eyes to the 
apex of the abdomen, having a narrow testaceous margin throughout its 
entire course, and one down the middle which is sometimes formed of 
distinct spots on the abdomen : the abdomen is sometimes black, with a 
large testaceous patch on each side at the base : ventral spine long, reach- 
ing the intermediate coxm, testaceous : legs orange: rostrum pitchy, base 
testaceous; antennw pale brown (Dallas). ¢,long, 6j: 9, long, 8 
mill. 

Reported from Tranquebar, China, Calcutta (mihi). 
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Div. PiEZODORARIA. 
En. Hem, v, p, 66, (1876). 


a. b. c, as in Hoplistoderaria, (p. 66). 

d. e, as in Menidarsza, (p. 133). 

f. Tibis generally rounded, rarely furnished above with a narrow 
and obsolete furrow, or flat and immarginate: venter spinose at the base, 
spine sometimes extended to the head: apical angles of the sixth abdo- 
minal segment sometimes produced in a large acute tooth (Stal). 


Genus Piezoporus, Fieber. 


Eur. Hem. p. 78, 329, (1861); Walker, Cat. Het. ii, p. 367, (1567) ; Stal, En. 
Hom. v, p. 66, 100 ) (1870). 


Body oblong-obovate, smooth: head short, rounded in front; basal 
joint of the antennmw shorter than the head, third joint longer than 
second and as long as the fourth; rostrum extended to between or behind 
the intermediate coxmw, somewhat slender, first joint not reaching the 
base of the bucculm, second joint shorter or about as long as the third 
which is thickened at the end: anterior margin of the pronotum with a 
callous elevation, only very narrowly smooth; extreme apex of clavus 
with a punctiform black or fuscous spot; membrane colourless: basal 
spine on venter long, mesostethial ridge anteriorly elevated and there 
incrassate or generally laminate, usually also freely prominulous between 
the first pair of coxie; spiracula black; furrow of the odoriferous aper- 
ture long, continued iu a ridge or wrinkle: apical angle of sixth ab- 
dominal segment not produced in a large tooth. 


O40. Prezoporvus RUBERO-FASCIATUS, Fabricius. 


Cimez rubro-fasciatus, Fabr., Mant. Ins, ii, p. 293, (1787); Ent. Syst. iv, p. 114, 
1794) : Syst. Rhyng. p. 170, (1803). 
— Cimer hübneri, Gmelin, ed., Syst. Nat. i, (4), p. 2151, (1783). 
Cimex jlavescens, Fabr, Ent. Syst. Suppt. p. 534, (1798) ; Syst. Rhyng. p. 168, 
1803 
; <5 ON flavolineatus, Westwood, Hope, Cat. Hom. i, p. 31, (1837); Dallas, 
List Hem. i, p. 283, (1851) ; Walker, Cat. Het. ii, p. 364, (1867). 
Rhaphigaster virescens, Am. & Serv., Hist. Nat. Ins. Hém. p. 148, (1843). 
Nezara pellucida, Ellenr., Nat. Tidsskr, Ned. Ind. xxiv, p. 157, f. 26, (1862) ; 
Walker, l. c. p. 367, (1867). 
Rhaphigaster oceanicus, Montr., Ann. Soc. Linn. Lyon. (2 s.) xí, p. 224. (1865). 
Piezodorus rubro-fasciatuws, Stil, Hem, Fabr. i, p. 32, (1868) ; En. Hem. v, p. 100, 
(1876): Scott, A. M. N. H. (4 s.) xiv, p, 290, (1874) Distant, Trans. Ent. Soc. p. 415, 
(1883) : Lethierry, Ann. Mus. Gon. xviii, p. 703, (1883). 


Above virescent, beneath flavescent: pronotum posteriorly more 
obscure, furnished with a sanguineous band (Fabr.). Above and feet 
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pale flavescent, immaculate: antennm rufous, first joint pale at the base: 
abdomen beneath with a row of black dots (€. flavescens, Fabr.). Pale 
lutescent or albescent, with a sulphur-coloured border, a transverse 
luteous line between the posterior angles of the pronotam bordered with 
greyish bands: hemelytra pellucid, membrane hyaline: feet pallescent, 
tarsi brunneous; 4—5 joints of the antenne, purpurascent : beneath och- 
raceous (N. pellucida, Ellenr.). Long, 8 mill. 

Reported from N. Australia, Java, Sumatra, Philippines, New Cale- 
donia, Ovalau, Tahiti, Assam, Sikkim (mihi), Bengal, Cochin-China, 
Japan, Zanzibar, Abyssinia. 


Genus Amprorix, Stal. 
En. Hem, v, p. 66, 100, (1876). 


Apical angles of the sixth abdominal segment produced in a large 
acute tooth: abdomen gradually narrowed, sides somewhat straight : 
basal spine of venter extended to the head, gradually compressly ncu- 
minated: anterior lateral margins of the pronotum, nlso the anterior 
behind the vertex, levigate, the former straight, lateral angles somewhat 
prominulous, straight, rounded at the apex: frena extended beyond the 
middle of the scutellum: corium a little longer than the scutellum, 
apical margin rounded: ventral spiracula black: mesostethium with a 
fine ridge: tibie above narrowly and slightly furrowed: rostrum 
reaching the last pair of feet, the 2—3 joints somewhat equal in length: 
membrane colourless (Stal). 


250. Ampronix AENESCENS, Stal. 
Ambioria anescens, Stal, En. Hem. v, p. 100, (1876). 


9. Greyish-flavescent, shining; beneath with the feet verging into 
ferruginous ; above distinctly and densely punctured, black; beneath 
not so distinctly, and not so densely, punctured fuscous: 2—3 joints of 
the antennm, black: head, barely anterior half of pronotum, rounded 
impunctate basal spot and band near the impunctate flavescent apex of 
the scutellum, anterior punctures on the costal aren of the hemelytra 
and bands on the connexivum, brassy: the dorsum of the abdomen ob- 
scurely violaceous: wings towards the apex and the membrane, infusente, 
a colourless apical spot on the membrane: the extreme apical margin of 
the head, anterior lateral margins and anterior margin of the pronotum 
(the latter abbreviated on both sides), flavescent, levigate: lateral angles 
of pronotum slightly prominnlous, lateral margins, straight: abdomen 
in 9 acutely quadridentate at the apex (Stdl). Long, 91: broad 5} 
mill, | 

Reported from N. India. 
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Div. BaTHYCOEULIARIA. 
En. Hem. v, p. 67, (1870). 


a. b. e. aa in Hoplistoderaría, (p. 66). 
d. Venter with n furrow, its margins obtusely elevated, cylindrical, 


smooth: mesostethium distinctly carinate: furrow of the orifices con- 
tinued in a long wrinkle or ridge. 


Genus JugrINA, Stal. 


Ofvers, K. V.-A. Forh. p. 538, (1867); En. Hom. v, p. 67, 101, (1876) : in- 
cludes Gastraulaz, pt. Herr. Schäf., Wanz. Ins. vii, p. 61, (1511). | 


Head shorter than the pronotum, gradually narrowed forwards, ronnd- 
ed at the apex, auteocular part almost longer than broad, lateral margins 
somewhat obtuse, posteriorly very slightly sinuate; buccale continued 
through, moderately elevated : ocelli about thrice as far from each other 
as from the eyes; rostrum somewhat reaching the apex of the abdomen, 
first joint on a level with the bacculwm, third joint longest of all; first 
joint of antennm scarcely reaching apex of head, second joint shorter 
than third: anterior lateral margins of pronotum straight, somewhat ob- 
tuse, anterior margin truncate behind the eyes, lateral angles somewhat 
prominulous: scutellum moderate, frena extended to apical third of 
scutellum : veins of membrane simple: mesostethium with a somewhat 
high ridge: metastethium slightly elevated :.furrow from the odorifer- 
ous npertures continued in a gradually vanishing wrinkle or ridge: 
venter deeply furrowed, second segment elevated in the middle, not 
produced forwards: tibiw obtusely rounded, not furrowed (Stal). 


251. JumriNA INDICA, Dallas. 


Rathycelia indica, Dallas, Cat. Hem.i, p. 270, (1851); Walker, Cat. Het. ii, 
p. 350, (1867). 
Jurtina indica, Stil, En. Hom. v, p. 102, (1876). 


d. Above very pale green, very thickly and minutely punctured +; 
head slightly truncated at the apex: pronotum with the lateral margins 
edged with violet: scutellum with a small round black spot in each 
basal angle: hemelytra with the outer margin dark green, except to- 
wards the base; membrane transparent, colourless : body beneath pale 
yellow, smooth and shining; abdomen impunctate ; pectus finely punc- 
tured: legs pale yellow: rostrum pale yellow, with the tip of the last 
joint black: antenne with the two basal joints and the base of the third 
pale violet, 3—4 joints pale yellow (Dallas). Long, 20 mill. 

Reported from N. India. 


i er 
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Genus AREONA, Stal. 
En. Hom. v, p. 67, 102, (1876). 


Head very slightly narrowed before the obtuse lateral sinus, very 
obtusely and broadly rounded at the apex: anterior lateral margins of 
pronotum sinuate ; obtusely rounded, callous and levigate before the 
middle, with a reflexed ridge behind the middle, the lateral angles pro- 
duced, acuminate; costal margin anteriorly straight, callous and round- 
ed, thence slightly amplified: ventral furrow short, extended into the 
fourth segment: tibie rounded with a continued, narrow, distinct 
furrow. 


252. Apeona (?) SERRATA, Distant. 
Abeona serrata, Dist., Trans. Ent. Soc., p. 350, (1887). 


Above ochraceons, thickly, darkly and coarsely punctate: connexi- 
vum reddish ochraceous, with black linear spots near bases and apices 
of segmental sutures: antennm 4-jointed, 1—2 joints dark ochraceous, 
3—4 joints luteous, apical halves blackish ; second joint very long, as long 
as 3—4 joints taken together, 3—4 joints sub-equal: juga much longer 
than the tylus, but notched in front: lateral margins of the pronotum 
serrate, lateral angles moderately and broadly produced and obtusely 
bispinose: a small blackish foveate spot on each basal angle of the 
seutellum : membrane brownish ochraceous: body beneath with the 
head, legs, rostrum and sternum ochraceous, the abdomen brownish 
ochraceous: head witha black linear spot on each side of the base of 
the antenne : prostethium with some scattered black punctures: rostrum 
just passing the intermediate coxm: tibiw sulcated above: abdomen 
obtusely sulcate to about the fourth segment (Dist.). Long, 14; exp. 
angl, pron., 9 mill. 

Reported from Bombay. 


253. ABEONA GLADIATORIA, Stil. 
Abeona gladiatoria, Stal, En. Hem. v, p. 102, (1876). 


9. A large, remarkable species: very pale sordid flavescent, shin- 
ing especially beneath, above rather densely, distinctly and equally punc- 
tured ferruginous-fuscous, beneath to a very great part impunctate ; 
third joint of the antenne at the apex, the extreme margin and a small 
lower line on the head before the eyes, also the acute apex of the apical 
angles of the ventral segments, black: membrane somewhat colourless, 
basal angle and an apical spot, fuscons : wings infuscate at the apex, 
dorsum of the abdomen somewhat sanguineous in the middle. Lateral 
margins of the pronotum callous before the middle, levigate, rounded, 
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having the lateral part produced in a gradually narrowed process, slender 
at the apex, and acuminated, turning outwards and slightly forwards: 
pronotum marked by a black-violaceous line within the smooth part of 
the lateral margins; anterior margin of lateral process carinately-clev- 
ated and black-violaceous, corium punetured violaceous anteriorly with- 
in the costal margin : scutellum marked on the basal angles with a small 
brassy-green spot: pectus near the coxæ with three punctiform black 
spots; pro- and meta-stethium punctured posteriorly: venter finely 
aciculate, with a very obtuse, levigate median ridge: connexivum punc- 
tured violaceons-fuscous, the extreme margin levigato (Stal). $9, Long, 
21; broad, 10; exp. horns of pron. 14, mill. 
Reported from India. 


Div. Rayxcnocorarta, Stål. 
En. Hem. v, p. 67, (1876). 


a. b. as in Hoplistoderaria, (p. 66). 

c. Mesostethial ridge and metastethium highly elevated, briefly 
continued, the ridge extended anteriorly in a free lamina produced be- 
tween and generally to a distance before the first pair of coxm, anteriorly 
generally high: basal tubercle of the venter rather strongly elevated, 
anteriorly angulated, quiescent in the posterior sinus of the metaste- 
thium, the apical angles of the sixth abdominal segment generally acute, 
or produced in a long tooth ; sixth ventral segment, in 2, strongly sinuated 
in the middle before the anal valvules, the median part of the segment 
therefore generally shorter than the lateral part: tibim obtusely rounded 
and generally without a furrow, very rarely furnished with a narrow 
upper furrow: posterior margin of the pronotum generally sinuated. 


Genus Cusricona, Dallas. 


List Hem. i, 296, (1851); Walker, Cat. Het. ii, p. 2, (1867) : Stôl, Ofvers, K. 
V.-A. Füórh., p. 521, (1867); p. 637, (1870); En. Hem. v, p. 68, 102, (1876). 

Body obovate or oval: head moderate, tylus as long as the juga : 
ocelli minute, placed near the inner angle of the eyes; rostrum moderate, 
second joint about as long as or longer than the third; antenne 5-joint- 
ed, about as long as the head and the pronotum taken together, basal 
joint shortest, not reaching the anterior margin of the head, second joint 
longer than the third, 4—5 joints nearly equal, as long or longer than the 
second, sometimes the fourth, sometimes the fifth longest: pronotum 
not transversely impressed, posterior angles not or but very slightly 
produced, obtuse: plate of the mesostethial ridge reaching but not 
produced beyond the anterior margin of the prostethium : tibim rounded, 
only towards the apex flattish or somewhat furrowed ; tarsi 3-jointed, 
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204. CUSPICONA CURTISPINA, Stal. 
Hofmanseggiella curtispina, Stål, Stettin Ent. Zeit., xxix, p. 144, (1861): 
Walker, Cat. Hot. ii, p. 390, (1567). 
Cuspicona curtispina, Stal, En. Hom. v, p. 103 (1876). 


9. Pale somewhat sordid flavescent, shining, above dis. 
tinctly punctured: lateral angles of pronotum produced ontwards, 
somewhat obtuse at the apex, moderately prominulous: apex of the 
posterior angles of the last ventral segment, rufescent: 2—3 joints of 
the antenne of equal length: ventral segments unarmed: rostrum ex- 
tending hardly beyond the last coxm (Sfdl). Long, 10; broad, 54 mill- 

Reported from Java, Burma (7). 


955. Cusprcoxa virescens, Dallas. 


Cuspicona virescens, Dallas, List Hem. i, p. 296 (1851); Walker, Cat. Het. ii, p. 
379 (1867): Stal, En. Hem. v, p. 103 (1876). 

9. Above pale green, finely and thickly punctured: eyes black : 
pronotum with the lateral margins yellowish, the lateral spines acute, 
somewhat turned upwards and a little recurved towards the apex, the 
extreme tip black: membrane nearly colourless, transparent: body 
beneath testaceous, the pectus and sides of abdomen rather thickly 
punctured, sternal ridge rounded in front: legs testaceous, tibim be- 
coming brownish towards the apex ; tarsi brownish: rostrum testaceous : 
autennm ferruginous, basal joint testaceous (Dallas), Long, 103 mill. 

Reported from Java, Burma. 


256. Cuspicona PLAGIATA, Walker. 
Cuspicona plagiata, Walker, Cat. Het. ii, p. 379 (1867). 


Testaceous, elongate-oval, minutely punctured, a little paler be- 
neath: head elongate, smooth, transversely and finely striated, bordered 
with black and with black sutures between the juga and tylus which are 
of equal length ; rostrum extending te the hind coxæ, tip black; an- 
tennm black, slender, about half the length of the body, first joint not 
extending to the front of the head, second joint very much shorter than 
the third: pronotum mostly smooth in front, posterior angles forming 
two long, acute, black-striped, directly diverging spines : pectoral ridge 


very deep, especially in front of the first coxw where it is much rounded : - 


abdomen with a very large, purple, apical patch, beneath very slightly 
ridged, with black spines along each side, the basal spine extending to 


the last coxm: legs rather slender: membrane aencous-brown : wings 
cinereons, veins black (Walker). Long, 16} mill, 





+ 
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257. QCusPICONA sMARAGDINA, Walker. 
Cuspicona smaragdina, Walker, Cat. Het. ii, p. 380 (1867). 


Deep green, elongate-oval, roughly punctured, luteous and bordered 
with pale green beneath : head on each side with a luteous streak, which 
includes a red streak; tylus hardly extending beyond the juga: rostrum 
green, extending to the second ventral segment; tip black: antenne 
black, slender, green towards the base, rather more than half the length 
of the body; first joint extending nearly to the front of the head; third 
much longer than the second, much shorter than the fourth; fifth a 
little shorter than the fourth: pronotum mostly smooth in front; pos- 
terior angles forming two long ncute spines, which are slightly nscending 
and inclined forwards; n luteous dot on the hinder base of each spine: 
pectoral ridge shallow: legs pale green: membrane cinereous ( Walker). 
Long, 141—15 mill. 

Reported from Burma: the Indian Museum has specimens from 
Assam. 

Add :—O. antica, Voll, Versl. Ak. Amst, Naturskun. ii (2), p. 188, 
(1868), from India. 


Genus RuÁÀvNcnocogis, Westwood. 


Pt., Hope, Cat. Hom. i, p. 29 (1837) :—Rhynchocoris, Am. & Serv, Hist. Nat. Ina. 
Hém. p.152 (1813) ; Dallas, List Hem. i, p. 198 (1851) ; Walker, Cat. Het. ii, p. 392 
(1867) : Stal, Of vers. K. V.-A. Fürh., p. 521 (1867) ; p. 637 (1870) ; En. Hem. v, 
p. 68, 103 (1876). 

Body oblong-ovate, attenuated posteriorly : tylus a little shorter 
than the juga : rostrum 4-jointed, very long, reaching almost the apex of 
the abdomen, first joint very small, remaining three nearly equal: an- 
tennæ entirely, or to a very great part, black, elongate, very slender, 5- 
jointed, first joint very short, 2—4 joints gradually increasing in length, 
fifth as long as the third : pronotum broad, within the entirely somewhat 
elevated or callous anterior margin, furnished with a simple continued 
row of punctures; basal margin sinunte, posterior angles distinct, covering 
basal angles of scutellum, lateral angles much produced : apical angles of 
the abdominal segments prominulous in a large or somewhat large tooth : 
scutellum large, triangular, covering almost half of the abdomen, rounded 
at the apex : membrane with 9 straight longitudinal veins: feet slender : 
prostethium unarmed: mesostethium much ridged, produced before 
the prostethium : metastethium somewhat elevated in the middle, pos- 


teriorly bifid. Type, R. humeralis, Thunb. 
20 
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258. Rurxcnocornis HUMERALIS, Thunberg. 

Cimes humeralis, Thanb., Nov. Ins. Spec. ii, p. 40, t. 2, f. 51 (1783), 

Cimes hamatus, Fabr., Mant. Ins, ii, p. 286 (1787) ; Ent. Syst. iv, p. 104 (1704) 
Stoll, Punaises, p. 80, t. 20, f. 135 and 104, t. 27, f. 186 (1788). 

Edessa hamata, Fabr., Syst. Rhyng. p. 147 (1503). 

Acanthosoma hamata, Bnrm., Handb. Ent. ii (i), p. 359 (1835). 

Rhynchocoris humeralis, Dallas, List. Hem. i, p. 302 (1851); Walker, Cat. Het, 
ii, p. 392 (1867): Sthl, Hem. Fabr. i, p. 35 (1868) ; En. Hem. v, p. 104 (1576); Dis- 
tant, A. M. N. H. (5 æ.) iii, p. 45 (1879). 

Antennm black: rostrum as long as the body: the body virescent, 
(or flavescent), head and anterior part of pronotum more flavescent : 
pronotum acutely spinose, spine subarcuate hindwards, tip black: ster- 
num porrect, obtuse, compressed: abdomen flavescent with a line of 
black dots on each side: margin of abdomen serrate, with five acute, 
small, black teeth: feet flavescent (C. hamatus, Fabr.). Altogether olive- 
green, yellow on the venter; spines of pronotum punctured black ; 
corners of the abdominal segments acute, black. The Assam specimens 
are brown, and, in some cases, the scutellum is olive-green and also part 
of the pronotum. Long, 21; breadth of pronotam, 14} mill, 

Reported from Siam, India, Silbat. The Indian Museum has speci- 

mens from Sibságar (Assam) and Sikkim (mihi?, not uncommon, 


259. Ruarscnoconrs SERRATUS, Donovan. 

Cimes serratus, Donovan, Ins. India, Hem., t. 8, f. 2 (1800): Stoll, Panaises, p. 
10, t. 1, f. 3 (1788). 

Rhynchocoris serratus, Am. & Serr., Hist. Nat. Ins. Hém., p. 152, t. 3, f. 2 
(1843) ; Dallas, List Hem. i, p. 302, (1551); Walker, Cat. Het. ii, p. 392 (1867); 
Stal, En. Hem. v, p. 104 (1876). 

Pronotum with acute spines, testaceous : hemelytra greenish: ab- 
domen serrate ( Don.). 

9. Olive-green : posterior portion of pronotum and its posterior 
angles, punctured black, the latter almost entirely black: head above, 
with two longitudinal lines and one on each side between the base of the 
antenne aud the eyes, black: membrane hyaline nacreous brown: an- 
tennm black, first joint yellow beneath; feet of the same colour as the 
body, spotted black (Am. § Serv.), Long, 20 mill, 

Reported from Malabar, Malacca, Java, Philippines. 


Div. T&ROFICORARIA. 


En. Hem. v, p. 68 (1876). 


a. +p wale arn (p. 66). 
b. Eutire anterior lateral margins of the prouotum either anteriorly 
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serrated, denticulated or crenulated, acute or somewhat so: lateral 
angles of pronotum produced or prominulous : tibim above distinctly sul- 
cated or flat and margined. 


Genus T&goricomi, Hahn. 

Wanz. Ins, ii, p. 52 (1834): Stàl, Ofvers. K. V.-A. Fürh., p. 618, (1867) ; En. 
Hem. v, p. 69, 105 (1876). 

Body elongate-ovate: head gradually narrowed, with the lateral 
margins anteriorly more or less rounded, entire, not sinuate ; juga and 
tylus about of equal length; antenn® 5-jointed, almost three-fourths 
the length of the body, the first joint shortest, the second somewhat 
shorter than the fourth or fifth, the third longest, the fourth as long 
as the obtusely rounded fifth : rostrum 4-jointed, second joint longest, 
last shortest; ocelli in a line with the eyes, small : posterior angles of 
pronotum, acutely produced ; anterior margin of lateral process gradually 
rounded, or forming an angle towards the apex: hemelytra with the 
costal margiu of the corium anteriorly straight, thence slightly rounded, 
a straight longitudinal vein on the inner margin, and a similar from 
the same source at the base, close to the outer margin; membrane 
with a broad limbus and some 5—7 veins: base of venter sometimes 
unarmed, sometimes tuberculate, and sometimes very briefly spinose. 


960, ThuoricORIS LEVIVENTRIB, Stal. 
Tropicoris leviventria, Stil, En. Hem. v, p. 105 (1876). 

Q. Pale flavescent, above distinctly punctured black ; punctures 
on anterior part of pronotum and on anterior part of costal area aenes- 
cent: membrane and wings sordid hyaline: dorsam of abdomen weakly 
croceous : connexivum fuscescent-testaceous, punctured (two apical seg- 
ments excepted), segments with a pale marginal spot: venter levigate, 
spiracula black. Asto form of pronotum and statare, somewhat like 
T. rufipes, Linn. from which it differs in its larger size, paler colour, 
finer punctuation on the dorsum, entire juga distant, lateral process of 
pronotum shorter, more obtuse, not reflexed, and anterior lateral margins 
very slightly sinuated, scutellum also in the apical part punctured black, 
in the marking on the dorsum of the abdomen and the connexivum, the 
venter impunetate, pro- and meta-stethium posteriorly remotely sprin- 
kled with concolorous punctures, not black, corium sprinkled with small, 
somewhat rounded, impunetate spots : feet not marked: rostrum reach- 
ing the base of the venter, second joint somewhat longer than the third : 
anterior angles of pronotum sub-prominulous outwards in a small 
tooth : furrow of the orifices longer about by half than the first joint of 
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the antennm : hend posteriorly with a lateral spot, and in the middle 

with a larger levigate, somewhat quadrate spot, which has a double row 

of punctures in the middle (Sfdl). Long, 18; broad, 10 mill. 
Reported from India. 


261. "Taoricomis rUNCTIPES, Stal. 
Tropicoris punctipes, Stal, En. Hem. v, p. 106 (1876). 

7. Above lurid and rather densely punctured fuscous; beneath 
with the antennm, rostrum and feet pale sordid flavescent, the feet 
sprinkled fuscous: pectus and venter remotely punctured fuscous; 
median ridge on the venter broad, very obtusely rounded, levigate : 
membrane infuscate: dorsum of abdomen sanguineous: connexivam 
punctured, fuscous, externally aenescent-fuscous, segments marked with 
a sordid flavescent median band: ventral spiracula black. — d. with the 
genital segment broadly and rather deeply sinuated at the apex, apical 
margin prominulous on both sides at the sinus in a small dentiform 
tubercle, apical angles of the sixth segment of the abdomen somewhat 
obtuse, not rounded. Stature and punctuation like T. rufipes, Linn. 
from which it differs in the lurid colour of the entire dorsum, apex of 
scatellam concolorous and punctured, juga distant, anterior angles of 
pronotum not so much prominulous forwards, lateral process truncated 
at the apex, or somewhat siuuately truncated, apical angles equal, basal 
spine of venter somewhat slender, somewhat prominulous before the 
metastethium, rostrum somewhat shorter, reaching somewhat the npex 
of the second segment of the venter, also in the form of the genital 
segment in c. Furrow of the orifices short, shorter than the first joint 
of the antennse : head posteriorly levigate with a spot at the eyes: second 
joint of the rostrum distinctly somewhat longer than the third (Stål), 
Long, 11; broad, 7 mill. 

Reported from India. 


Genus AGATHOCLES, Stal. 
En. Hem. v, p. 69, 106 (1876). 
Head broad, somewhat short, broadly rounded at the apex, lateral 
margins posteriorly sinuate, parallel before the sinus, rounded at the 
apex; second joint of rostrum much longer than the third ; anterior margin 


of the lateral process of the pronotum straight up to the apex; entirely 


densely and distinctly punctured, anterior margin narrowly smooth be- 
hind the vertex: venter rather strongly convex. In Amyntor, Stal, the 
head is long, triangular, gradually narrowed, lateral margins anteriorly 
bruptly sinuate: anterior lateral margins of pronotum posteriorly 
straight : venter unarmed at the base. | | 
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262. AGATHOCLES LIMBATUS, Stal. 
Agathocles limbatus, Sthl, En. Hem. v, p. 106 (1579). 


d. Above lurid, rather densely and distinctly punctured black, and 
sprinkled between the punctures with small pallescent spota or prota- 
berances; beneath black: extremity of the anterior lateral margins of 
the pronotum, lateral limbus of the prostethium and broad limbus of 
the venter, sordid rufescent. c. with the sixth ventral segment an- 
teriorly rounded, truncated at the apex, apical angles slightly promi- 
nulous, straight. Head posteriorly with a levigate spot at the eyes, mar- 
gins posteriorly sinuated, parallel before the sinus in the middle, an- 
teriorly rounded: anterior margin of the pronotam very narrowly levi- 
gate behind the vertex; behind the eyes broadly truncated ; anterior 
angles with a small tooth turning outwards ; anterior lateral margins 
somewhat straight, somewhat sinuated in the middle, very narrowly 
reflexed, obsoletely and obtusely crenulated before the middle; lateral 
angles straight, very slightly prominulous: lateral margin of the apex 
of the scutellum slightly reflexed : pectus remotely and distinctly puuc- 
tured: abdomen broader than the pronotum, fuscous-violaceous on the 
dorsum: venter punctulate, the middle and the rufescent limbus levi- 
gate: connexivum fuscous: first joint of antennm black, second lurid, 
more than twice longer than the first : rostrum reaching the base of the 
venter, lurid : feet fuscous ; coxm, trochanters, base of femora, and the 
tarsi, lurid: membrane fuscous: wings sordid hyaline, very slightly in- 
fuscate towards the apex (Stal). Long, 2U: breadth of abd. 12 mill. 

Reported from India, Silhat. 


Genus Amystor, Stål 
Ofvers. K. V.-A. Förb. p. 519 (1867): En. Hem. v, p. 69, 107 (1876). 

Head acutely triangular, gradually narrowed forwards; juga much 
longer than the tylus, contiguous before the tylus, a little hiscent aud 
rounded at the extreme apex, lateral margins acute, anteriorly sinuate, 
prominulous behind the sinus ina somewhat obtuse angle, bucculm some- 
what continued through, moderately elevated; ocelli twice as far from each 
other as from the eyes; rostrum scarcely reaching the last coxm, first 
joint extending a little beyond the bucculm, second joint longer than the 
third; antenns moderate, first joint not reaching the apex of the hend, 
third joint almost twice as long as the second : anterior lateral margins 
of pronotum hardly sinuate, serrnlate, lateral angles acute, rounded at 
the extreme apex, a little prominulous : costal margin of corium 
moderately rounded : abdomen rounded on both sides, apical angles of 
segments very slightly prominulous; venter unarmed at the base: 
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furrow of the odoriferous apertures not so long, abruptly abbreviated : 
tibim broadly sulcate (Stat). 


263. Awrwron OBSCURUS, Dallas. 


Haly» (Dichelops F) obscurus, Dallas (neo Westw.), Trans, Ent. Soc. v, p. 188, t. 
19, f. 3, a-5, (1849). 
Amyntor obscurus, Stål, En. Hom. v, p. 107 (1876). 

d, 9. Body ovate: above brown, obscure, very thickly punctured : 
pronotum with the lateral angles somewhat prominent, margins pale or 
yellow: head, pronotum, and scutellum slightly clouded with yellowish : 
a reddish tint on the hemelytra; membrane transparent, with a pitchy 
black spot at the internal basal angle, (this spot is concealed by the tip 
of the scutellum when the wings are closed) : margins of the abdomen 
projeeting considerably beyond the hemelytra on each side: venter, 
pectus, legs, rostrum, aud antennae reddish or testaceons brown; venter 
smooth, shining, the disc sparingly, the lateral margins very thickly 
and finely punctured: pectus sparingly punctured, more thickly so at 
the sides: legs punctured with black; the tarsi darker: rostrum 
darker at the tip: antennm with the two last joints black, except at the 
base (Dallas). Long, 14$ —16 mill. 

Reported from Sikkim. 


Genus CowrasTES, Stal. 


Ofcors. K. V.-A. Fórh., p. 519 (1867) ; En. Hem. v, p. 69, 107 (1876). 

Head flat, somewhat narrowed forwards, rounded at the apex ; 
juga longer than the tylus, somewhat hiscent at the apex, lateral margins 
acute, flattened, posteriorly very slightly sinuate; buccule continued 
through, moderately elevated; ocelii a little over twice more distant 
from each other than from the eyes; rostrum extending somewhat be- 
yond the last cox, first joint extending a little beyond the bucculm, 
second joint longer than the third; antennw slender, first joint not 
reaching the apex of the head, second somewhat shorter than the third : 
lateral margins of pronotum somewhat obtuse, denticulate, lateral 
angles produced in a stont, brond, truncate, process, obliquely turning 
forwards, dentate on the margin ; anterior angles acutely prominulous : 
costal margin of corinm anteriorly sinuate, thence much rounded before 
and at the middle, straight towards the apex: veins of membrane 
sparingly fureate: furrow from the odoriferous apertures somewhat 
long: abdomen roundly amplified before the middle, apical angles of 


seemeuts a little prominulous ; base of venter unarmed : tibie broadly 


suleate (Stal). 
Type Cimex boutanicus, Dallas. 
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264. CowrAsTES boUTANICUS, Dallas. 


Cimes ? boutanicus, Dallas, Trans, Ent. Soc. v, p. 190, t. 19, f. 4 (1849). 
Compastes boutanicus, Stil, En. Hem. v, p. 107 (1876). 

?. Body ovate, above brown, obscure, thickly and strongly ragose- 
ly punctulate: head rather thickly punctured, nearly as broad in front 
as behind, and with the anterior margin strongly notched; slightly 
wrinkled posteriorly : eyes pitchy ; ocelli yellowish : pronotum with the 
enlarged lateral angles considerably directed forwards, with five teeth 
nt their apex, of which the third and fourth from the front are rounded, 
the others acute: a strong spine at each anterior angle of the pronotum, 
immediately behind the eyes, and the antero-lateral margins are strongly 
serrated: scutellum rather elongated, narrower towards the apex, which 
is less punctured than the rest of the body and margined with yellow- 
ish: hemelytra rather paler than the rest of the surface, thickly and 
coarsely punctured, and somewhat rugose; membrane brown: the sides 
of the abdomen scarcely project beyond the hemelytra: abdomen be- 
neath reddish-brown, smooth, impunctate: pectus paler with numerons 
scattered black punctures which are larger and closer together on the 
prostethium : a large dull wrinkled patch on each side of themeta- and 
meso-stethium : coxæ smooth ; legs yellowish brown, mottled with reddish- 
brown; the 2-jointed tarsi are rather paler: antennæ pale yellowish- 
brown, the basal joint and the others at base and apex, paler: rostrum 
pale brown with the apex darker and the tip of the basal joint, pitchy 
black (Dallas). Body long, including membrane, 20 mill. 

Reported from Sikkim (mihi). 


265. ConwrasrES TRUNCATUS, Distant. 

Compastes truncatus, Distant, Trans. Ent. Soc. p. 351, t. 12, f. 10 (1857). 

Brownish-ochraceous, covered with coarse and darker punctures ; 
connexivum luteous, with blackish spots at bases and apices of sutures: 
membrane brownish, veins darker: 1—3 joints of antennm brownish, 
minutely darker at the apices; second joint longer than the third: 
pronotum with lateral margins obtusely crennlate, the lateral angles 
produced into broad and apically truncated spines: body beneath and 
logs ochraceous, punctured with brownish: rostrum ochreous, apex 
pitchy, extending to second abdominal segment: ventral spine reaching 
intermediate coxm (Dist.). Long, 16; exp. angl. pron. 10 mill. 

Reported from Sikkim (mihi). 


266. Comrastes sriNOsUS, Distant. 
Compastes spinosus, Distant, Trana. Ent. Soc. p. 351, t. 12, f. 11 (1887). 
Above brownish, coarsely and darkly punctate: pronotum rugulose, 
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with a median longitudinal luteous line, the lateral margins with threo 
prominent spines, the lateral angles broadly produced and somewhat 
obtusely spined posteriorly: membrane pale fuscous: body beneath 
brownish aud darkly punctate: legs ochraceous, mottled and sprinkled 
brownish; sublateral margins of the sternum bronzy : rostrum ochrace- 
ous, apex pitchy, extending beyond the last coxw (Dist.). Long, 17: 
exp. angl. pron. 8 mill, i 
Reported from Sikkim. 


Genus PirOoNOCHILUS, Dallas. 


Rhaphigaster, subg. Prionochilus, Trans. Ent. Soc, v, p. 191 (1819); Prionochitus, 
Stal, Ofv. K. V.-A. Fórh., p. 519 (1867); En. Hem. v, p. 69, 107 (1876). Includes 
Lelia, Walker, Cnt. Hot. ii, p. 406 (1867). 

Head flat above, narrowed anteriorly, the juga passing the tylus, 
and united in front of it; apex of head rounded, with a very slight 
notch in the middle; eyes rather small, very slightly prominent, touch- 
ing the anterior margin of the pronotum; ocelli small, situated rather 
behind the eyes, and nearer to them than to one another; antennm 5- 
jointed, nbout half as long as the body; first joint short, not reaching 
the anterior margin of the head ; the other joints gradually increasing 
in length towards the apex; 4—5 joints thickest, fourth slightly com- 
pressed ; rostrum 4-jointed, reaching the base of the ventral spine, the 
first joint short, as long as the head, inclosed entirely in a groove, which 
reaches the base of the head ; 2—3 joints equal, longer than the first; 
fourth as long as the first: pronotum declined anteriorly; the anterior 
margin strongly emarginate, almost in a semicircle, for the reception of 
the head ; the lateral angles very prominent, acute and curved forwards, 
their points reacbing beyond the line of the anterior angles; the antero- 
lateral margins nre strongly serrated, and there is a distinct tooth 
behind each lateral angle: seutellum long, passing the middle of the 
abdomen, the apex rounded and narrowed; membrane reaching beyond 
the apex of the abdomen, with eight longitudinal veins, of which the 
3—5 from the inner margin spring from n basal cell; the 6—7 are united 
at the base and the eighth is very short: abdomen extending a little 
beyond the hemelytra on each side; beneath strongly ridged, with a 
strong basal spine, which extends forwards as far as the middle of the 
space between the intermediate and first pairs of legs: vulvar apparatus 
as in Rhaphigaster, &c. : mesostethium with a slight ridge in the middle : 
legs rather slender, the posterior longest: tibim grooved on the 
ontside, and fringed with small stiff hairs, especially towards the apex : 
tarsi 3-jointed, pilose, basal and terminal joints equal; second very 
short: claws and pulvilli moderate (Dallas). 
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267. PmrioNocHiILUS OCTOPUNCTATUS, Dallas. 
— (Prionochilus) 8-punctatus, Dallas, Trans, Ent, Soc. v, p. 192, €. 19, f. 5 a—c. 
Prianochilus octopunctatus, Stål, En. Hom. v, p. 107 (1876) ; Distant, A. M. N, 
H. (5 n.) iii, p. 45 (1879). 

9. Ovate, testaceous brown, opaque, beneath paler, above thickly 
_and finely punctured with black: pronotum strongly rugosely-punctate, 
with four black dots arranged in a transverse line across the disc, from 
the base of one lateral angle to the other; the marginal serrations 
yellowish: seutellum less closely punctured than the pronotum, dis- 
tinctly rugose, with four black dots at the base, placed two close to the 
posterior margin of the pronotum about the same distance from each 
other as from the lateral angles of the scutellam, the two behind these, 
forming with them a small square; on each side of the apex of the 
scutellum is a small yellow impunctate spot: hemelytra with the punc- 
tures arranged somewhat nebularly; a small impunctate spot on the 
dise, a little behind the middle: membrane transparent with a brownish 
tinge: ventral spine brown: legs, rostrum and antennæ brownish 
testaceous ; the fourth joint of the antennm, except its base, the fifth 
joint entirely, and the apex of the fourth joint of the rostrum, black 

(Dallas). Long, 22; breadth of pronotum, 12j mill. 

Reported from Sikkim. 


> Genus Prionaca, Dallas. 
List. Hem. i, p. 291 (1851); Walker, Cat. Het., ii, p. 375 (1867): Stal, En. Hem. 
v, p. 69, 107 (1876). 

Body short and broad: head nearly as broad as long, rounded and 
entire in front, juga meeting beyond the tylus; ocelli minute placed near 
the posterior angles of the eyes and close to the anterior margin of the 
pronotum : antennm with the basal joint robust, net reaching the apex 
of the head; second joint slender, very long, twice the length of the 
head : rostrum not reaching the posterior coxm, inserted on a level with 
the base of the antennm at some distance from the front of the head ; 
basal joint short, not passing the base of the head; second longest; 
third longer than the first, a little shorter than the second, fourth shortest : 
pronotum with the lateral angles produced into strong acute spines, the 
lateral margins distinctly crenulated: scutellum very little longer than 
broad, triangular, with tho lateral margins waved, the apex rounded: 
coriaceous portion of the hemelytra much longer than the membrane, with 

" the apical margin rounded ; membrane with longitudinal veins: ventral 
spine not reaching the intermediate coxm: sternum with a distinct median 
furrow for the reception of the rostrum (Dallas). 

21 
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268. PmioNACA LATA, Dallas. 


Prionaea lata, Dallas, List. Hem. i, p. 291 (1851); Walker, Cat. Hot. ii, p. 37 
(1867); Stal, En. Hem. v, p. 107 (1876) ; Distant, A. M. N. H. (6 8.) iii, p. 45 
(1579). 

d. Above yellowish, very thickly punctured with black: prono- 
tum with a large, slightly elevated, impunctate yellow spot on each side 
near the lateral margins before the middle: corium with a large, im- 
punctate, yellow spot about the middle of the disc ; membrane brownish, 
somewhat opaque, with the inner basal angle dark brown: body beneath 
fulvous, the pectus brighter than the abdomen which is somewhat 
opaque, impunctate, with the middle of the 3—5 segments, brown; the 
lateral margins brownish; the first segment and the ventral spine con- 
colorous with the pectus which is slightly shining, more or less punc- 
tured with brown, with the antero-lateral margins and the lateral spines 
black: legs, rostrum, and the two basal joints of the antenne fulvous 
(Dallas). Long, 13 mill. 

Heported from Java, Silbat (mihi). 


269. Prionaca EXEMPTA, Walker. 


Prionaca exempta, Walker, Cat. Het. iii, p. 569 (1868); Distant, A. M. N. H. 
(5 s.) iii, p. 45 (1879). 

Testaceous, elliptical, thickly and minutely punctured: head 
rounded in front ; fore part with brown punctures; bind part smooth; 
juga and tylus of equal length; cyes piceous not prominent; rostrum 
extending to the last coxm, apex black; antennm slender; first joint 
extending nearly to the front of the head; second much shorter than 
the third; fourth a little longer than the third: pronotum smooth, 
except the fore parts on each side where the punctures nre brown; 
lateral angles acute, elongated, shorter than their breadth at the base; 
scutellum hardly ridged, attenuated towards the tip which is slightly 
acute: posterior angles of the apical abdominal segment elongated ; 
ventral spine extending to the intermediate coxm: legs slender: 
hemelytra with black punctures along the costa; membrane and wings 
pellucid (Walker). Body, long, 17—19 mill, 

Reported from N. India, Sikkim (mihi), rare. 


Genus PLACOSTERNUM, Am. & Serv. 


Hiat. Nat. Ins. Hém., p. 174(1843) ; Dallas, List Hem. i, p. 351 (1851); Walker, 
Cat. Het. iii, p. 486 (1868) : Stal, Ofvers, K. V.-A. Förb, p. 519 (1867); En. Hem. 
v, p. 69, 107 (1876). 

Lateral margins of the head before the middle gradually rounded 
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and entire; juga not long, longer than the tylus, anteriorly converging ; 
rostrum not extended behind the last pair of feet: first joint shorter 
than the much «elevated bucculm, second joint shorter, or some- 
what so, than the third: ocelli close to the eyes: pronotum broad, 
lateral margins in part denticnlate, posterior angles produced, straightly 
truncate at the tip: meso-stethial ridge robust, more or less prominulous 
anteriorly between the first pair of coxe: meta-stethium elevated, 
sexangular, posteriorly sinuate, receiving the anteriorly rounded, 
depressed, basal tubercle of the venter: membrane rather transparent, 
veins somewhat regular: furrow from the odoriferous aperture produced 
to a considerable distance with the apical ridge or wrinkle: first joint 
of tarsi not so short, apical joint of last pair somewhat compressed or 
tectiform. 


270. PraAcosTERNUM TAURUS, Fabricius. 

Cimez taurus, Fabr., Spec. Ins. ii, p. 344 (1781) ; Mant. Ins. ii, p. 283 (1787) ; 
Ent. Syst. iv, p. 91 (1794) ; Stoll, Punaises, p. 25, t. 5, f. 34 (1788) ? 

Edessa taurus, Fabr., Syst. Rhyng. p. 145 (1803). 

Placosternum taurus, Am. & Serv., Hist Nat. Ins. Hém. p. 174 (1813) ; Dallas, 
List, Hem. i, p. 351 (1851) ; Herr. Schiff. Wanz. Ins. ix, p. 305, f. 1002 (1853) ; 
Walker, Cat. Het. iii, p. 406 (1868) ; Stål, En. Hom. v, p. 107 (1876); Distant, A. 
M. N. H. (5 s.) iii, p. 45 (1879). 

Body large ; above altogether grey, below flavescent, feet punctured 
black: pronotal processes porrect, thick, compressed, very obtuse 
(C. taurus, Fabr.) P. taurus, Am. & Serv., is described as greyish 
yellow, spotted brown: venter yellowish: two brown rings at the end 
of the femora, the rest of the feet, also the antenne, punctured black. 
Long, 21 mill. 

Reported from Java, East. Arch., China, Siam, Singapore, Ceylon, 
India, Coromandel, Bombay, Silhat, Assam: the Indian Museum has 
specimens from Sikkim (mihi). 


$71. PLACOSTERNUM CERTUS, Distant. 
Placosternum cervus, Dist., Trans. Ent. Soc. p. 352 (1887). 


Allied to P. taurus by the lateral angles of the pronotum being 
profoundly bisinuated at their apices, but much smaller than that 
species and having the lateral angles much more developed, being 
broadly and strongly produced upwards and forwards and deeply 
notched at each edge of the apex: the lateral angles are not simply 
crenulate, but shortly spinose (Dist.). Long, 19; exp. angl pron. 17 
mill. 

Reported from Sadiya (Assam), 
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272. PLACOSTERNUM ALCES, Stal. 
Placosternum alces, Stal, En. Hem. v, p. 107 (1876). 

9. Very like P. taurus; differs in having the lateral process of 
the pronotum longer, truncate at apex, with the apical angles promi- 
nulous in a small tooth : scutellum convex nt the base, depressed behind 
the posteriorly rounded and gradually inclined convex part (Sédl). 
Long, 21; broad, 12; exp. horns, 16 mill. 

Reported from Ceylon, Calcutta (F). 


273. PrLACOSTERNUM DAMA, Fabricius. 
Cimes dama, Fabr., Ent. Syst. iv, p. 92 (1794) ; Wolff, Ic. Cim. i, p. 6, t. 1, f. 6 
(1800). 
Edessa dama, Fabr., Syst. Rhyng., p. 147 (1803). 
Placostermum dama, Stil, Hem. Fabr. i, p. 34 (1868) ; En. Hom. v, p. 108 (1876). 
*, 9. Sordid yellow-whitish, punctulate ferruginous-fuscous : 
1—3 joints of antennm also basal half of fourth joint, sprinkled fuscous- 
ferruginons, last ferruginous, pallid at the base: membrane grey, veins 
fuscous: feet sprinkled ferruginous: anterior lateral margins of the 
pronotum somewhat sinunted, obtusely crenulated, lateral angles ob- 
tusely produced, obliquely truncated at the apex and anteriorly sinuate ; 
apical margin of the corium very slightly sinuated outwards. The ¢& 
has the anal segment deeply subsemicircularly sinuated at the apex, 
apical angles acute. Close to P. taurus, Fabr. but is smaller, lateral 
angles of pronotum not so long and less deeply produced, more obliquely 
truncated at the apex and unisinuate, anterior lateral margins some- 
what straight before the middle, scarcely rounded, more obsoletely and 
more obtusely crenulated (Stal). Long, 16—19; broad, 10—11 mill. 
Reported from India: Dikrang (Assam). 


Genus AwAsENUS, Stal. 
Trans. Ent. Soc. p. 601 (1863); Ofvers, K. V.- A. Förb., p. 519 (1872) : En. Hem, 
v, p. 69, 108 (1876). 

Body oval depressed: juga longer than the tylus, somewhat dis- 
tant; rostrum reaching base of third ventral segment; antennm 5-joint- 
ed, somewhat short, second joint shorter than the third : lateral margins 
of pronotum crenulate : scutellum posteriorly produced rather far, sides of 
produced part parallel : sterna not elevated ; posterior feet distant (Staál.). 


274. AMASENUS CORTICALIS, Stal. 
Amasenus corticalis, StM, Trans. Ent. Soc. (3 s.) i, p. 602 (1863): Walkor, Cat. 
Hot. iii, p. 487 (1808) : Stl, En. Hom. v, p. 108 (1876). 
$. QGreyish-stramineous, remotely punctulate fuscous : large basal 
patches on pronotum and some scattered, confluent patches on corium 
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submneous-black : lateral streak on pro-stethium obscurely mneous: band 
near the apex of the femora and two bands on the tibiw, fuscons: head 
somewhat lobate on both sides before the eyes, slightly sinuate before 
the lobe, sides thence somewhat parallel, juga very obliquely sinuately 
truncato towards the apex: lateral angles of pronotum prominent, 
somowhat sinuately truncato at the apex, anterior lateral margins sinuate 
in the middle, rounded and crenulated before the sinus: scutellum 
slightly bigibbous at the base (Stål). Long, 24; broad, 13 mill. 
Reported from Ligor, Malacca, Assam. 


Species of doubtful position. 

275. Pentatoma bengalensis, Weatwood, Hope, Cat. Hom. i, p. 36 (1837) ; Stål, 
En, Hom, v, p. 126 (1876). 

Fulvescent, punctured black; head with black lines between the 
eyes; antenn» fuscous; anterior part of pronotum with a submarginal 
line of black dots and other dots arranged on both sides in the shape 
of an irregular triangle: scutellum with a small levigate space on both 
sides at the base: apical spot on corium, rufous: membrane hyaline: 
abdomen beneath with a median line of spots and a submarginal line 
on both sides, black (Westw.). Long, 9—10 mull. 

Reported from Bengal. 

276. Pentatoma albo-notata, Westwood, Hope, Cat. Hom, i, p. 37 (1837) ; Stal, 
En. Hom. v, p. 126 (1876). 

Narrower than P. bengalensis, Westw., somewhat parallel ; black, 
punctured: band on the disc of the pronotum abbreviated : spots on 
the scutellum of an irregular YX-shape, large triangular spot on corium 
at the apex, coxm, intermediate tibiw in the middle, and median band 
on the abdomen, white: extreme tip of membrane, hyaline (Westw.). 
Long body, 8—9 mill. 

Reported from Gambia (Westw.) ; Bengal (Stål). 

277, Pentatoma unicolor, Weatwood, Hope, Cat. Hem. i, p. 41 (1837); Stal, En. 
Hem. v, p. 127 (1876). 

Allied to Pentatoma juniperina, Fabr., but form of pronotum dis- 
tinct: sides of pronotum angularly prominent, subacute: above leck- 
green, somewhat opaque, punctured : membrane fuscous ; body beneath 
with the feet paler; antenne green, two last joints, fuscous ( Westw.). 
Long, 12-13 mill. 

Reported from Bengal. Westwood (p. 38, L c.) gives this name to a 
gecond species from Java which is one with Nezara viridula, Linn. 

978. Pentatoma indica, Wostwood, Hope, Cat. Hem. i, p. 42 (1537); Stal, En. 
Hom. v, p. 127 (1576). 

Luteous-fuscous, punctured black, shining, broad : posterior angles 
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of the pronotum a little prominent, rounded, fulvous nt the apex : veins 
on hemelytra longitudinal: abdomen beneath with a large, longitudinal, 
median, black spot ( Westw.). Long, body, 8—9 mill. 

Reported from Bengal. 

279. Pentatoma lateralis, Westwood, Hope, Cat. Hem. i, p. 43 (1837) ; Stal, En. 
Hem. v, p. 127 (1876). 

Fuscous, sub-opaque, punctared-black ; sides of pronotum margined 
paler, somewhat emarginate in the middle, posterior angles not promi- 
nent: membrane pallid, smoky, with five fuscous longitudinal veins: 
abdomen beneath piceous ; margin paler: feet palely luteous (Westw.) 
Long, body, 8—9 mill. 

Reported from Bengal. 

280. Pentatoma crassiventre, Dallas, T. E. S. v, p. 189 (1849); Stal, En. Hem. 
v, p. 130 (1876). 

9. Body roundish: above olive-testaceous, opaque, thickly and 
fnely punctured with black: head very thickly and rather coarsely 
punctured: eyes brown: pronotum with the lateral angles considerably 
produced on each side, but rounded at the apex; emarginate anteriorly 
for the reception of the head, the posterior margin straight : the anterior 
portion of the pronotum is more thickly punctured than the posterior, 
with a faint transverse line on each side near the anterior margin, and a 
very narrow longitudinal line on the disc, smooth, impunctate: 
scutellum rather more faintly punctured towards the apex: hemelytra 
with a small impunctate spot on the disc; the membrane transparent: 
dorsum of abdomen pitchy black, the margins testaceous, very thickly 
punctured with black; beneath testaceous, smooth, slightly shining: 
abdomen convex, punctured with black, the punctures very close 
together towards the margins, thus forming a broad cloady line down 
each side within the line of stigmata; the base of the second segment, 
and a large spot in the middle of the 5—6 segments, black: pectus and 
underside of head concolorous with the abdomen: legs pale testaceous, 
with distinct pitchy punctures; those on the femora much larger than 
those on the tibie; the apices of the latter and the tarsi tinted with 
ferruginous: antenne with the two basal joints pale testaceous ; 
rostrum of the same colour, with the apex pitchy black (Dallas). Body 
long, 9; breadth of pronotum, 6§ mill. 

Reported from Sikkim, 

-281, Pentatoma fimbriata, Westw, (nec. Fabr.) Hope, Cat. Hem, i, p. 39 (1837) ; 
Stal, En. Hem. v, p. 127 (1876). 

Grass-green above and beneath ; above, punctured, shining: heme- 

lytra — punctured, varied with brunneous, external margin 
; large internal patch or streak on the membrane fuscous : 
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three last. joints of the antennm, black at the apex (Weshw.). Body, 
long, 9-10 mill. 
Reported from Bengal. 


282. Pentatoma lateralis, Walker (nec. Weatw.), Cat. Het. ii, p. 301 (1867). 

Tawny, oval, thickly and minutely punctured, pale yellowish 
beneath ; punctures brown: head large ; juga and tylus of equal length : 
rostrum extending to the hind coxm; tip black: antennm testaceous, 
a little less than half the length of the body; first joint not extending 
to the front of the head; second blackish at the tip, much longer than 
the third; 3—5 joints pale yellowish, black towards the tips; fourth 
much longer than the third; fifth longer than the fourth: pronotum 
with pale yellowish slightly reflexed sides; posterior angles slightly 
acute and prominent: scutellum attenuated towards the tip, not extend- 
ing beyond the angle of the corium ; tip bordered by a pale yellowish 
line which is dilated at each end: pectus and abdomen beneath thinly 
black speckled : abdomen above ochraceous ; beneath with an irregular 
black stripe, which does not extend to the tip: legs slender, pale 
yellowish ; femora and tibiw black speckled ; tibim furrowed : hemelytra 
greenish testaceous, reddish testaceous along the costa; membrane pale 
cinereous, with nine pale longitudinal veins, of which the fifth is forked 
near its tip and united with the sixth near the base; wings pellucid 
(Walker). Long, 114 mill. 

Reported from India, Siam: resembles Hal yomorpha picus, Fabr., 
in structure; the eyes and the angles of the pronotum being less 
prominent. 

283. Pentatoma vicaria, Walker, Cat. Het. ii, p. 303 (1867 . 

Grass-green, elongate-oval, thickly and minutely punctured, indis- 
tinctly tinged here and there with red, pale yellowish green beneath : 
head yellow, elongate; hind part green; juga and tylus of equal length : 
rostrum extending to the last coxm; tip black: antennm greenish, less 
than half the length of the body; joints successively increasing in 
length; first not extending to the front of the head: pronotum with a 
broad yellow band along the fore border, the hind borderof this band 
dentate; bind angles obtuse, not prominent: scutellum extending a 
little beyond the angle of the corium, attenuated towards the tip, with 
three yellow points at the base: abdomen beneath slightly ridged: legs 
slender: membrane pellucid (Walker) Body, long, 13j mill. 

Reported from India. 


984. Pentatoma inconcisa, Walker, Cat. Het. ii, p. 301 (1867). 


Tawny, elongate-oval, roughly punctured, beneath testaceous, punc- 
tures black : head elongate, tylus and juga of equal length, the former 
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very thinly punctured, forming a very slight ridge: rostrum extending 
to the last coxw, apex black: antennm black, less than half the length 
of the body, 3—5 joints successively increasing in length, first testaco- 
ous not reaching front of the head, second longer than the third: pro- 
notum with a hardly elevated transverse line near the anterior margin, 
an indistinct tubercle on each side in front of the line, tho posterior 
angles obtuse but not prominent; scutellum reaching beyond the bend 
of the corium, narrowed towards the apex which is levigate and lute- 
ous; most of the punctures clustered in five patches of which one is 
on each side of the base, one on the disc, and one on each side beyond tho 
middle: abdomen not emarginnte at the apex; connexivum with a black 
dot at the base of each segment: legs stout, testaceous, thickly setulose, 
apex of tarsi, black: hemelytra with a few minute, levigate, luteous 
marks; membrane lurid with six longitudinal veins, of which 1—2 are 
united near the base (Walker). Long, 10} mill. 

Reported from N. India, 

285. Pentatoma trispila, Walker, Cat. Het. ii, p. 302 (1867), 

Ferruginous, oval, shining, thinly sprinkled pale yellow, rather 
roughly punctured; beneath pale testaceous: head conical, with 
two pale testaceous streaks between the eyes; juga and tylus of equal 
length, the latter testaceous: rostrum extending to the last coxm, tip 
black; antennm testaceous, very slender, more than half the length of 
the body, joints successively increasing in length, first not reaching the 
front of the head, apex of third ferruginous, fourth black, with basal 
fourth part pale yellow, fifth black with basal third yellow: a transverse 
levigate luteous mark on each side of the pronotum near the anterior 
margin, sides pale testuceous, posterior angles obtuse not prominent: 
scutellum extending a little beyond the angle of the corium, a large pale 
yellow spot on each side at the base, and another at the apex : three 
black points on each side of the pectus: abdomen above black, with 
testaceous spots on each side: legs pale testaceous, minutely sprinkled 
black: apices of the tibie and of the joints of the tarsi, brown: mem- 
brane lurid (Walker). Long, 10] mill. 

Reported from Siam. 


Genus AsYLA, Walker. 
Cat. Het. ii, p. 403 (1867). 

Body elliptical; head large, much rounded in front; sides slightly 
reflexed : juga as long ns the tylus which they partly overlap; rostrum 
extending nearly to the posterior margin of the second ventral seg- 
ment: antenne slender, first joint not extending to the front of the 
head; second much shorter thau the third; pronotum serrated on each 
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side in front; anterior aagles acute; posterior angles dilated, forming 
two short rectangular horns: scutellum rather small: pectus with a 
very slight ridge: abdomen somewhat concave above, slightly dentate 
along each side: legs rather long and slender; tibiw furrowed ; tarsi 3- 
jointed: membrane with five longitudinal veins, of which the subcostal 
one is forked (Walker). The structure of the head separates it from 
Euschistus and Galedanta. 


266. Asyla indicatri#, Walker, Cat. Het. ii, p. 403 (1867). 


Tawny, minutely and rather thinly punctured ; punctures blackish ; 
beneath testaceous, ferruginous speckled: rostrum with a black tip: 
antennæ black: pronotum most thinly punctured in front: scutellum 
much excavated at each anterior angle: tarsi brown: membrane lurid- 
cincreous : wings cinereous (Walker). Long, 21 mill. 

Reported from India. 


267. Mormidea socia, Walkor, Cat. Hot. ii, p. 262 (1867). 


Dingy yellowish, elongate oval, largely punctured ; punctures black ; 
underside and legs pale yellow: head more thickly punctured than the 
pronotum ; juga and tylus of equal length ; rostrum extending to the last 
coxe; tip black; antennw pale yellow, setulose; first joint extending 
nearly to the front; second longer than the third: pronotum with a 
transverse callus on each side near the anterior margin and with a 
smooth slight marginal ridge on each side between the spine and the 
anterior margin ; spines black, stout, acute, slightly projecting forward : 
scutellum with the dise pale yellow and thinly punctured; three large 
smooth pale yellow spots, two on the fore angles and one at the tip: 
pectus, abdomen beneath and femora with a few black points: legs 
slender, setulose: membrane pellucid (Walker). Body, long, 8j mill. 

Reported from India, 


268. Mormidea nigriceps, Walker, Cat Het. iij, p. 554 (1868). 


Tawny, elliptical, thickly and minutely brown punctured, testaceous 
beneath: head blackish, somewhat elongated; juga and tylus of equal 
length; eyes piceous, prominent; rostrum extending a little beyond the 
last coxm, tip black: pronotum with a slight transverse ridge, in front of 
which itis testaceous and thinly punctured ; fore border and a line along 
the posterior border of the ridge, blackish; the usual transverse calli ; 
posterior angles elongated, acute, a little shorter than their breadth at 
the base: scutellum smooth and pale yellow at the tip, which is rounded =- 
legs slender; femora and tibim slightly brown-speckled : membrane and 
wings cinereous (Walker). Long, 10} mill, 

Reported from India, 

22 
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269. Rhaphiguster (f) macracanthus, Dallas, List. Hem. i, p. 289 (1851) ; Walker, 
Cat. Hot. ii, p. 365 (1857) ; (P) Stil, En. Hem. v, p. 129 (18760). 


?. Broad and short, somewhat rounded, above brown, somewhat 
ferruginous, very thickly and finely punctured with black: pronotum 
with the lateral nngles very prominent and obtuse: scutellum very 
broad at the base: membrane brownish: margins of the abdomen bright 
reddish orange, with a amall black band at the base and apex of each 
segment near the suture, leaving the suture itself orange: body beneath 
fulvous, thickly and rather finely punctured; the abdomen somewhat 
rugose; ventral spine very long, reaching the base of the head, pitchy 
brown, very smooth and shining : legs falvons: rostrum testaceous, with 
the tip black: antennm with the second joint very short, scarcely more 
than half the length of the third ; the two basal joints testaceous ; third 
joint black, with the base testaceous ; 4—5 joints black, with their bases, 
dull orange or tawny (Dallas). Long, 115—12 mill.; breadth of prono- 
tum, 9 mill. 

Reported from N. India. 


270. Rhaphigaster apicalis, Dallas, List. Hom. i, p. 285 (1851); Walker, Cnt. 
Het. ii, p. 281 (197), 


Antestia (^) apicalis, Stål, En. Hem. v, p. 129 (1876). 


9. Above pale greyish olive: head with six black punctured lines 
on the anterior portion which unite more or less on the vertex, making 
that part nearly black, with irregular pale spots: eyes brown; ocelli 
red: pronotum rather thickly punctured with black, the punctures 
arranged somewhat in transverse lines, with the anterior portion of the 
disc blackish, the anterior and lateral margins with a narrow whitish 
edge: scutellum rather thickly punctured with black, with a small 
orange spot in ench basal angle, a large round black spot in the middle 
of the base, and a black spot on each lateral margin near the apex : 


coriaceous portion of the hemelytra rather thickly punctured with black, 
with the apex and a submarginal spot near the middle, black; membrane 
transparent, brownish: margins of the abdomen variegated with black 
and yellow, very thickly punctured : abdomen beneath, greyish-testace- 
ous, with the sides rather thickly and strongly punctured with black; 
ventral spine long, reaching the intermediate coxsm: pectus testaceous, 
thickly panctured with black: legs testaceous; femora punctured with 
black; tarsi with the apical joint brown: rostrum testaceons, with the 
tip black : antenna with the three basal joints testaceous; 4 and 5 black, 
with the base testaceons. (Dallas), Long, 9 mill, 
Reported from N, India. 


* 
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271. Rhaphigaster bisignatus, Walker, Cat. Het. ii, p 366 (1867). 


Testaceons, clongate-elliptical, thickly and minutely punctared ; 
punctures black: juga and tylus equal in length: eyes rather promi- 
nent: rostrum extending nearly to the last coxm; tip black; antennm 
black, nearly half the length of the body, 1—2 joints tawny ; first not 
extending to the front of the head; third a little longer than the se- 
cond; fourth much longer than the third; fifth not longer than the 
fourth: pronotum transversely and very slightly impressed in front; 
a transverse triangular black mark with a testaceous dise on each side 
in front of the impression : scutellum less thickly punctared than the 
pronotum; a blackish dot on each side near the tip: abdomen black ; 
connexivum testaceous; under side with two testaceous stripes which 
do not extend to the tip: ventral spine obtuse, extremely short, not 
extending to the last coxm: femora and tibise with tawny tips; tibia 
slightly furrowed; tarsi tawny: corium with a brown apical patch, 
which is bordered on its inner side by an incomplete whitish band, the 
latter not punctured ; membrane lurid : wings pellucid, pale lurid to- 
wards the tips (Walker). Body, long, 61 mill, 

Reported from India. 


272. Rhaphigaster patulus, Walker, Cat. Hot. ii, p. 366 (15867). 


Pale testaceous, ample, nearly elliptical, thinly punctured : head 
black-punctured in front; juga and tylus of equal length: rostram 
extending to the last coxm ; tip black: antennm slender, less than half 
the length of the body; first joint not extending to the front of the 
head; second much shorter than the third ; fourth longer than the third : 
pronotum black punctured ; the punctures more thick in front, excepting 
a transverse, abbreviated, slightly undulating line ; posterior angles pro- 
minent, hardly acute: scutellum attenuated towards the tip: pectus not 
ridged ; sides whitish testaccous: abdomen, in the d, excavated at the . 
tip; ventral spine extending to the intermediate coxm : legs slender: 
hemelytra with black punctures along the costa; membrane and wings 
pellucid (Walker). Long, 151—199 mill. 

Reported from N. India. 


273. Rhaphigaater strachioides, Walker, Cat. Het. ii, p. 365 (1567). 


Luteous; oval; thinly and rather finely punctured ; punctures 
black: head black, with five luteous stripes, of which the inner pair are 
forked in front, and the outer pair are irregular and border the eyes ; 
juga and tylus of equal length : rostrum black towards the tip, extend- 
ing to tho last coxe : antenne tawny, less than half the length of the 
body, joints successively increasing in length; first joint not extending 
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to the front of the head: pronotum in front with an abbreviated black 
band, which is dilated on cach side, where it contains an interrupted 
Inteous streak; space about the band smooth; hind angles much round- 
ed, not prominent: scutellum with a callus on each angle at the base, 
and with a black spot on each side near the tip: pectus with three black 
stripes : abdomen beneath with three stripes of triangular black spots; 
of these the lateral spots are connected: legs reddish, short, stout: 
hemelytra with a black spot in the disc of the corium ; membrane pellu- 
cid (Walker). Long, 5}—6 mill. 
Reported from Indin. 


974. Rhaphigaster rubriplaga, Walker, Cat, Het. ii, p. 365 (1867). 


Testaceous, nearly oval, thickly punctured, slightly shining: head 
with a black slender marginal line along each side; juga and tylas of 
equal length: rostrum extending to the intermediate coxm: antennm 
tawny, less than half the length of the body; joints successively and 
slightly increasing in length; first not extending to the front of the 
head: pronotum slightly and transversely impressed on each side in 
front; a red patch on each side between the posterior angles, which aro 
slightly rounded and not prominent: scutellum with a red spot on each 
side near the base and with a red band near the tip: abdomen with a 
black stripe on each side above, and with an incomplete brown stripe on 
each side beneath ; tip truncate; ventral spine extending to the inter- 
mediate coxm: legs rather short and stout: hemelytra with a red spot 
on the tip of the corium near the costa; membrane and wings pellucid 
(Walker). Long, 65—7 mill, 

Reported from India. 


275. Tetrivia bruchoides, Walker, Cat. Het. i, p. 112 (1867). 


Black: body convex, oval, dull, finely scabrous: head transverse, 
rounded in front, not more than half the breadth of the pronotum; eyes 
not prominent; rostrum reddish, extending beyond the last coxm; 
antenne rather stout and short: pronotum nearly twice the length of 
the head, with a transverse furrow in the middle, in front of which the 
sides are rounded and serrated ; a short longitudinal furrow near each 
side of the hind part: scutellam broader than the pronotum, rounded 
at the tip, entirely covering the abdomen and tho folded hemelytra, of 
which the membrane is dark brown: abdomen contracted: legs very 
short and stout (Walker). Long, 5} mill. 

Reported from Singapore. Belongs to sub-family Plataspina. 
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Sub-fam. Asorima, Stal. 


a En. Hem. i, p. 21 (1870); Ofvers. K. V.-A. Fórh., (3), p. 40 (1872) ; Distant, 
Biol. Con. Amer., Hom., p. 26 (1879) : Asopida, Dallas, List. Hem. i, p. 75 (1851) ; 
Asopida, St], Hem. Afric. i, p. 32, 62 (1864). 


(a) to (d) as in sub-fam. Pentatomina, (J. A. S. B. Pt. II, p. 192, 
1887). 


(e) Rostrum long, passing the intermediate coxm, stouter than in 
the preceding sub-family, sheath inserted at the labrum which is a little 
remote from the apex of the tylus: rostral furrow not coarctate an- 
teriorly : first joint of the antennm generally short and not longer than 
the longitudinal diameter of the eyes. 


Genus ZicRONA, Am. & Serv. 


Hist. Nat. Inm, Hém., p. 86 (1843): Sahlb., Mon. Geoc. Fenn., p. 18 (1848) : 
Dallas, List. Hem. i, p. 108 (1851) : Walker, Cat. Het. i, p. 145 (1867) : Stal, Ofvers. 
K. V. A. Fórh., p. 499 (1857); En. Hom. i, p. 36 (1870). 


Body shining: second joint of the antennm longer than the third ; 
second joint of rostrum longest, shorter than the two apical taken 
together; juga not, or scarcely, louger than the tylus: anterior lateral 
margins of pronotum entire or very obsoletely eroded: frena not ex- 
tended beyond the middle of the scutellum: second ventral segment 
not elevated in the middle: feet rather short, tibim withont a furrow 
above, convex, at lenst towards the base, somewhat obtusely rounded, 
anterior pair not dilated. 


976. Zicrona CERULEA, Linnmus. 


Cimer coeruleus, Linn., Syst. Nat., ed. 10, i, p. 445 (1758) ; 1. c, ed. 12, i (2), p. 
722 (1707) ; De Géer, Mém. iii, p. 268 (1773) ; Fabr., Syst. Ent. p. 716 (1775) ; Spee. 
Ins. ii, p. 359 1781) ; Mant. Ins. ii, p. 206 (1787) ; Gmelin, ed. Syst. Nat. i, p. (4), p. 
2164 (1788) ; Wolff, Ic. Cim. i, p. 18, f. 15 (1800). 

Pentatoma caeruleum, Hahn, Wanz. Ins. ii, p. 65, f. 154 (1834). 

Asopus corufeus, Burm., Handb. Ent. ii, (1), p. 378 (1835) ; Herr. Scháff., Wanz. 
Ins. vii, p. 112 (1544) ; Flor, Rhynch. Liv, i, p. 90 (1860). 

Pentatoma concinna, Westwood, Hope, Cat, Hem. i, p. 39 (1837). 

Pentatoma violacea, Westwood, L. e. p. 39 (1837). 

Stiretrux caeruleus, Blanchard, Hist, Nat. Ins. p. 164 (1840). 

Zierona illustris, Am. & Serv., Hist. Nat. Ins. Hém. p. 87 (1843) ; Vollen., Faune 
Ent. l'Arch. Ind, Neer. iii, p. 15 (1868). 

Zicrona caerulea, Am. & Serv., Hist, Nat. Ins, Hém. p. 86 (1843); Dallas, List 
Hom. i, p. 108 (1851) ; Fieber, Eur. Hem. p. 346 (1861); Douglas & Scott, Brit. 
Hem, i, p. 88 (1865) ; Walker, Cat. Hot.i, p. 145 (1867); Stal, En. Hem. i, p. 36 
(1870); Scots, A. M. N. H. (4 s.), xiv, p. 289 (1874) ; Saunders, Trans. Ent. Soc. p. 
123 (1875); J. Sahlbohm, K. V.-A. Handi., xvi (4) p. 15 (1579); Distant, Scien, 
Hes, 206 Yarkand Miss. p. 3 (1879) ; Trans, Ent. Soc, p. 415 (1853). 
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'* Cerulean-blue, immaculate " is the short description given by the 
earlier writers. Serville describes this species as having the body, feet, 
and antennm metallic greenish-blue shining; body above finely punc. 
tured. JZ, illustris, Am. & Serv., differs only in being metallic blue not 
greenish-blue, like Z.cmrulea. The P. concinna of Westwood is described 
ns larger than Z. cœrulea, altogether black with cwrulean and purple 
reflections, antenne and feet black, The P. violacea, Westw., scarcely 
differs from the preceding, but is altogether more violaceous and some- 
what punctured. Others give bright blue or blue-green, shining, 
punctured: legs and antennm, black. Dallas ond Stal (L c. supra) 
record fully the synonymy and references to figures. Long 9—10 mill. 

Reported from all Europe, N. W. Siberia, Japan, China, Bengal, 
India, Malacea, Java, Borneo, Bujkoti in Jaunsir Báwar, 7,000 feet 
(mihi). 


Genus Cecrrina, Walker. 
Cat. Het. i, p. 118 (1867). 


Body very elongate-oval, rather flat: head and pronotum rather 
largely punctured : head not much shorter than the pronotum, a little 
narrower in front of the eyes, with a slight ridge which emits two short 
slight forks on each side between the eyes: eyes very prominent: ros- 
trum stout, extending to the last coxm: antennw very minutely pubes- 
cent, about half the length of the body, first joint stout, second shorter 
than the third, 4—5 a little broader and longer than the third : scutum 
slightly rugulose, not longer than broad, the forepart much contracted : 
scutellum with a slight ridge, narrowed towards the apex, which is 
rounded: legs rather stout; first femora witha spine beneath the apex ; 
first tibim much dilated: the elongate hardly convex body, the shape of 
the head, and the margined pronotum distinguish this genus from Cazira 
(Walker). 


977. CEcYRISA PLATYRHINOIDES, Walker. 
Cecyrina platyrhinoides, Walker, Cat. Hot. i, p. 119 (1867). 


Tawny, irregularly and more or less speckled with piceous, the 
latter hne partly predominating: head piceous, with a tawny longitudi- 
nal line: rostrum piceous : antennw reddish ; 4—5 joints piceous, fourth 
with a whitish band near the base: abdomen above very dark red, with 
tawny spots along each side: membrane cinereous, with two curved 
brown bands: wings cinereous (Walker). Body, long, 11—121 mill. 

Reported from India. 
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Genus Brachmia, Walker. 
Cat. Hot. i, p. 117 (1867) : includes Sesha, Dist., Trans. Ent. Soc. p. 343 (1887). 


Body short-oval, convex, shining: head about half the length and 
about one-fifth of the breadth of the pronotum; juga and tylus of 
equal length; rostrum moderately stout, extending to the last cox; 
antenne slender, very minutely setulose, rather more than half the 
length of the body, 2—5 joints successively slightly increasing in length : 
pronotum thinly and finely punctured, nearly twice broader than long, 
forming an acute angle on each side of the fore border, with an acute 
diverging spine on each side posteriorly: scutellum slightly contracted 
posteriorly, hardly extending beyond the corium : legs hardly stout, fore 
femora with a spine beneath near the apex ; fore tibia much dilated. 


278. BracHIA DUCALIS, Walker. 


Blachía ducalis, Walker, Cat. Hem. i, p. 117 (1867). 
Besha manifesta, Distant, Trans. Ent. Soc., p. 343, t. 12, f. 2 (1887). 


Testaceous: head with a small purple spot on each side of the 
posterior margin: pronotum with five purple spots, of which two near 
anterior margin are much smaller than the three in a transverse row 
near posterior margin: scutellum with a very large purple spot on each 
side near the base and with a purple spot on each side behind the mid- 
dle: pectus with three purple patches on each side: abdomen beneath 
on each side with an inner stripe of three purple spots and an outer 
stripe of two purple spots: hemelytra with a large purple spot joining the 
middle of the costa and a smaller apical purple spot; membrane colour- 
less with two broad brown streaks, one capitate; wings brown (Walker). 
Body, long, 10}—12 mill. 

Reported from Siam, Sikkim (mihi). 


Genus CazigA, Am. & Serv. 


| Hist. Nat. Ins, Hém. i, p. 78 (1843): Dallas, List. Hem, i, p. 82 (1851) ; Walker, 
Cat. Hot. i, p. 117 (1867): Stal, Hem. Afric, i, p. 62 (1864): En. Hem. i, p. 38 
(1870). 

Body somewhat short, stout: scutellum with vesicular tubercles at 
the base: venter at the base with a small spine directed forwards and 
not extending beyond the insertion of the posterior fect: all the femora 
with a spine beneath towards the apex ; auterior tibi:e much dilated : 
rest as in Asopus (Am. 5° Serv.). 








— 
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279. QOCaAZIRA VERRUCOSA, Westwood. 


Pentatoma verrucosa, Westwood, Zool. Journ. v, p. 445, t. 22, f. 7 (1835). 
Asopus verrucifer, Burmeister, Handb. Ent. ii, (i), p. 380 (1835). 


Cazira verrucosa, Dallas, List. Hom. i, p. 82 (1851), esel. syn. Linnei ; Walker, * 


Cat. Het. i, p. 117 (1867) excl. do.: Stål, En. Hem. i, p. 38 (1870) ; Distant, A. M. 
N. H. (5 s.) iii, p. 45 (1879), 


Rufons-testaceous, variegated with fuscous, punctured, subrotun- 
date; posterior sides of pronotum on both sides unispiuose ; dorsum 
with several elevated oblique lines; scutellum at the base with two 
large, round, rufous tubercles, and two other small lateral tubercles; 
posteriorly narrowed and produced to the apex of the abdomen, pos- 
terior part concave, sides elevated: corium rufous, punctured with black 
aud the apical membrane produced to a distance beyond the abdomen; 
sides of abdomen visible, serrated: antenne longer than the pronotum, 
2—3 joints equally long, also 4—5 which are a little longer than the 
two preceding: femora beneath unispinose, first pair stouter; the two 
first tibiæ dilated, four posterior simple, rufous, with a white ring. 
( Westw.). 

Variable in coloration, sometimes fuscous-piceous, sometimes cin- 
namon-yellow ; pronotum with a longitudinal median wrinkle or ridge, 
a transverse discoidal wrinkle behind the middle, recurved on both sides, 
auteriorly with two lateral tubercles and behind the tubercles a less 
distinct obliquely longitudinal wrinkle which is sometimes confluent 
with the posterior tubercle; apical part of scutellum more or less con- 
cave, apex more or less distinctly emarginate (Stal). Body with heme- 
lytra long, 10$—11 mill. 

Reported from Malabar, Dekkan, India, Assam. The Indian 
Museum has specimens from Sikkim, Sibsigar (Assam), and Calcutta 
(mihi). 


280. CaziRA INTERNEXA, Walker. 
Cazira interneza, Walker, Cat. Hot. i, p. 118 (1867). 


Ochraceous, thick, shining, roughly tuberculate: head about onc- 
fifth the breadth of the pronotum; juga extending somewhat beyond 
the tylus; rostrum black; antennum black, 2—4 joints successively 
increasing in length, fifth a little shorter than the fourth: pronotum 
with prominent obtuse spines: scutellam with a hump on each side at 
the base and with two slight longitudinal furrows: legs black, stout; 
coxw, first femora at base and last towards the base, luteous ; first ibis 
much dilated : membrane black, with a limpid spot on the costa before 
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the middle, and one on the hind border beyond the middle.  Distin- 
guished from preceding by the comparatively smooth hinder part of the 
scutellum (Walker). Long, 94 mill. 

Reported from Cambodia, 


281. Caztea ULCERATA, Herrich-Schiüffer. 
Asopus ulceratus, Herr.-Schüff., Wanz. Ins. iv, p. 103, t. 103, f. 452 (1839) and 
vii, p. 114, 1844). 
Casira ulcerata, Dallas, List. Hom, i, p. 82 (1851); Walker, Cat. Hot. i, p. 118 
(1867); Stál, En. Hem. i, p. 39 (1870). 

Miniaceous: pronotum at the base with raised tubercles, lateral 
angles produced widely outwards and a little forwards into a spine, of 
which the lateral margins are sinuate before the apex: scutellum with 
tubercles at the base: a spot in the middle of the hemelytra, the an- 
tennm, tarsi and apex of last tibiw, black; the last tibie in the middle, 
white: membrane brownish, with a white spot in the middle of the 
outer margin: venter spinose at the base: first pair of tibim very 
strongly dilated, the tooth-like inner edge of the tip, black; fore femora 
with a tooth. Long, 8 mill. 

Reported from Hong-Kong, Siam, Calcutta (mihi), Coromandel. 


282. QCazinA CHIROPTERA, Herrich-Schiffer. 
Asopus chiropterus, Herr.-Schaff., Wans. Ins. v, p. 78, t. 170, f. 523 (1839) : vii, 
p. 113 (1844). 

Casira verrucosa, Am. & Serv. Hist. Nat. Ins. Hém., p. 78, t. 3, f. 8 (1843) : 
excl. syn. 

Casira chiroptera, Dallas, List Hem. i, p. 82 (1851); Walker, Cat. Het. i, p. 
118 (1867); Vollenhoven, Faun.Ent. Ind. Neerl. iii, p. 4 (1868): Stal, En. Hem. i, 
p. 39 (1870). 

Ferruginous: coarsely punctured : pronotum with a raised smooth 
median line ; lateral angles acutely produced ; four black spots, of which 
one on each side near the lateral angles: base of scutellum with spheri- 
cal, raised tubercles, a black spot at base and apex: a rounded black spot 
near the apex of the hemelytra and the apex itself, black ; wings fus- 
cous: legs luteous: beneath two spots at the base, and two before the 
end of the abdomen. Long, 10 mill. 

Reported from Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Malacca. 


Genus CawrHECONA, Amyot & Serville. 

Hist. Nat. Ins. Hém., p. 81 (1843): Dallas, List Hem. i, p. 89 (1851); Walker, 
Cat. Hot. i, p. 130 (1867): Stal, Hem. Afric, i, p. 62, 66 (1864); En. Hem. i, p. 41 
(1870) :—Cimen, subg. Canthecona, Ofvers. K. V.-A. Fórh., p. 49 (1867). 

Head somewhat flat; two apical joints of rostrum of equal length, 
each a little shorter than the second : anterior lateral margins of the 
23 
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pronotum more or less distinctly crenulated or transversely rugose : frena 
extended to, ora little beyond, the middle of the scutellum : venter, at 
the base, furnished with a tubercle or short spine, obtusely conical ; 
stridulatory spots, in d, extended through 4—5 ventral segments, serice- 
ous: first tibim not dilated, first femora with a distinct spiue. 


253. CANTHECONA BINOTATA, Distant, 
Canthecona binotata, Dist. A. M. N. H. (5 s.) iii, p. 47 (1879). 


Luteous, thickly punctured with brown: tylus reaching the apex 
of the head, juga thickly covered with brassy black punctures: eyes 
prominent, fuscous, luteous at the base: antennw with 2—3 joints sub. 
equal, fourth rather longest, 1—2 joints luteous, 3—4 dark fuscous, 
luteous at the base: rostrum luteous, with the tip reddish: pronotum 
considerably deflexed from the base towards the head, with a median 
raised longitudinal line, which is prolonged throughout the whole length 
of the scutellum ; lateral edges, with an indistinct, obscure, violet, 
submarginal border, and some other indistinct stris of the same colour 
on the disc; lateral angles produced into short, obtuse, black spines, 
emarginate and lateous at the tip: scutellam somewhat gibbous at the 
base, where it is thickly and darkly punctured, the median longitudinal 
line becoming broad and impunctate towards the npex : corium with a 
somewhat triangular subcostal blackish spot situated a little beyond the 
middle: membrane produced considerably beyond the abdomen, black, 
with the apical half whitish: abdomen above blackish, with a segmental 
marginal row of alternate sub-quadrate green and luteous spots: body 
beneath luteous; pectus with three violet streaks on each side; venter 
with the marginal row of sub-quadrate green spots ns above, a sub- 
marginal row of narrow, transverse, waved, dark lines, situnte one on 
each segment, and « large sub-apical blackish spot: legs luteous, pilose ; 
tibim strongly suleated ; fore tibim dilated, their apical halves and bases 
and the apices of the intermediate and posterior tibiw, blackish (Dis- 
fant.) Allied to C. tibialis, Dist. Long, 15; exp. lat. angles of prono- 
tum, 74 mill. 

Reported from Naga Hills, 2000—6000 feet (Assam); Calcutta, 
Dehra (mihi). 


284. CaNTHECONA TIBIALIS, Distant, 
Canthecona tibialis, Distant, A. M. N. H. (5 s.) iii, p. 46 (1879). 
Head brassy black, very thickly punctured; tylus reaching the 
apex of the bead, with its base obscurely luteous ; eyes brown: antennm 
pilose; 3—4 joints longest, sub-equal; apical joint rather shorter than 
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the second, which is brown, the 3—4 joints blackish with their bases 
narrowly brown, fifth dark fuscous with basal tbird luteous: rostrum 
luteous, tip blackish: pronotum brassy black, very coarsely punctate, 
and lightly and irregularly rugulose, with a slightly raised median 
longitudinal line and irregular luteous markings, which indicate faintly 
four longitudinal strim, two on each side of the median line; the crennu- 
lated portion of the margin and a small spine behind the eyes, lutcous ; 
lateral angles produced into short, black, obtuse spines, strongly emar- 
ginate nt the apex: scutellum with the basal half brassy black, very 
thickly punctured ; apical balf paler and more sparingly punctured, with 
a small median basal spot, a large rounded spot in each basal angle, two 
small irregular and indistinct markings beneath these, and the apex, 
broadly luteous: corium luteous, somewhat thickly marked and punc- 
tured with black ; on the underside, at the apex, is a large reddish spot: 
membrane fuscous, with two large whitish spots, one on the outer and 
the other on the inner border: abdomen above shining green, very 
thickly punctured, with a marginal row of three luteous spots, which ap- 
pear on the margins of alternate segments above and below : body beneath 
luteous, pectus thickly punctured with brassy black: abdomen with a 
median, narrow, longitudinal, impunctate area, from which it is sparing- 
ly punctate halfway to the outer border, which is very thickly punctured 
with brassy black, a large black sub-apical spot: legs Inteons, with the 
apices of the femora, and bases and upices of intermediate and posterior 
tibim, brassy black; fore-tibim very widely dilated and strongly punc- 
tured black; first tarsi black, rest luteous, with apex black; tibim 
strongly suleated (Distant). Long, 17; exp. lat. ang. pronotum, 9 mill, 

Var. a. Smaller, with the ground-colour brownish instead of brassy 
black. Allied to C. furcellata, Wolff, from which it differs principally in 
the shorter and obtuse lateral angles of the pronotum. 

Reported from N. Khasiya Hills, 1500—3000 feet ; Sikkim (mihi). 


985. QCANTHECONA FURCELLATA, Wolff. 


Cimer furcellatus, Wolff, Ic. Cim. v, p. 182, t. 18, f. 176 (1801). 

Asopus armiger, Herr.-Scháff., Wanz. Ins. vii, p. 113, 119, f. 711 (1841). 

Canthecona fureellata, Dallas, List. Hem. i, p. 91 (1851); Walker, Cat. Het. i, 
p. 130 (1867) ; Vollenhoven, Faune Ent. Arch. Indo-Néer. iii, p. 5 (1568); Stal, 
En. Hem. i, p. 42 (1870). 

Antenne 5-jointed, yellow-ferruginons, joints fuscous at the apex : 
head porrect, obtuse, impressly-punctured, variegated fuscous and yellow, 
with a paler longitudinal line; eyes fnscous: rostrum 4-jointed, ferru- 
ginous, fuscous at the apex: pronotum greyish, variegated anteriorly 
with fuscous, posteriorly with very many impressed fuscous punctures, 
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with a small anterior longitudinal yellow line; lateral margin serrulate, 
posteriorly on both sides with a bifid fuscons spine of which the pos- 
terior tooth is the shorter: scutellum greyish with numerons impressed 
fuscous punctures, obscurely nt the base with three minute rufous 
points ; a longitudinal line and the apex, paler: hemelytra greyish with 
impressed furcous punctures and an obsolete fuscous median line; mom- 
brane fuscous with two pale opposite marginal spots before the apex: 
abdomen above black, margin prominulous, spotted yellow, beneath 
testaceous, with a row of very minute fuscous spots on both sides, 
margin somewhat serrate, sternum somewhat porrect anteriorly : pectus 
testaceous, spotted fnscous: anus obtuse, bidentate: feet testaceous ; 
first femora with a very acute tooth before the apex; tarsi fuscous 
(Wolf.). Long, 15—16 mill. 

Reported from India, Bombay, Tenasserim, Berhampur, Arrah 
(mihi). 


Genus AvnpixETIA, Ellenrieder. 


Nat. Tijdschr. Ned. Ind. xxiv, p. 136 (1862): Cimee anbg. Audinetia, Stal, 
Ofvers. K. V.-A. Fórh., p. 496 (1867); En. Hem. i, p. 45 (1870). 

Head oblong ; juga a very little longer than the tylus : second joint 
of antennm long, 3—5 joints nearly equal (fourth longer): eyes small, 
globose, not very prominent: ocelli distinct, close to the pronotum, as 
far from each other as from the eyes: pronotum declined forwards, 
convex bebind, the anterior margin narrower than the head, sinuated, 
posterior angles very prominent, transverse, with a bifid spine of which 
the anterior terminal point is very acute, the posterior somewhat short : 
hemelytra and abdomen rather elongate, attenuated hindwards: tho 
sides of the abdomen extending a little beyond the hemelytra: mem- 
brane albescent, with 7—9 veins, longer than the abdomen: venter from 
the median line inclined convexly towards the sides; ventral tooth 
short, not extending beyond the insertion of the last pair of feet: ros- 
tram scarcely reaching the posterior feet, its joints almost equal, but 
the second long, the last short: femora robust, unarmed ; first tibim 
prismatic, unispinose on the lower (inner) side; tarsi robust, first joint 
long, second very small, hardly visible. Distinguished from Arma, 
Hahn, by the ventral tooth; from Canthecona, Am. & Serv., by the first 
femora being simple, and from others by the spine on the inner side of 
the first tibim (Jllenr.). Stål separates it from Canthecona by ita having 
the stridulatory spots in d very large, extended through the $—6 ventral 
segmenta: first femora beneath with a small, sometimes very obsolete, 
tubercle. ( 
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286. AupINETIA SPINIDENS, Fabricius, 
Cimer spinidens, Fabr, Mant. Ina, ii, p. 285 (1787) ; Ent. Syst. iv, 90 (1794) ; 
Gmelin, Syst. Nat. i, (4), p. 2139 (1788); Fabr., Syst. Rhyng. p. 161 (1503). 
Asopus geometricus, Burm., Handb, Ent. ii, (i), p- 350 (1535). 
Arma geometrica, Dallas, Trans. Ent. Soc. v, p. 157, t. 19, f. 2 (1549). 


Picromerus spinidens, Dallas, List Hem. i, p. 95 (1851); Walker, Cat. Hot. i, 
p. 133 (18067 ). 

Pentatoma aliena, Weatw., Hope, Cat. Hem. i, p. 40 (1837) ? 

Audinetia aculeata, Ellenrieder, Nat. Tijdschr. Nod. Ind., xxiv, p. 137, f. 1, 
(1862): Walker, 1. o., iii, p. 632 (1868). 

Arma spinidens, Vollenhoven, Faune Ent. l'Arch. Indo-Néer. iti, p. 10 (1888). 

Cimes (Audinetia) spinidens, Stal, Hem. Fabr. i, p. 16 (1868); En. Hem. i, 
p. 45 (1870). 

Audinetia spinidens, Distant, Biol. Cen. Am. Hem. p. 35 (1879) : A. M. N. H. (5 a.) 
iii, p. 45 (1879) : Lethierry, An. Mus, Gen. xviii, p. 742 (1553). 


Fuscous: spines on pronotum large, acute, with a small acute tooth 
in the middle posteriorly: apex of scutellum and margin of hemelytra, 
white; beneath paler: feet pale (Fabr.). 

9. Body elongate-ovate, the sides nearly parallel : olive-brown, 
or brownish-testaceous, very thickly punctured: pronotum with the 
lateral angles produced into a short, acute, black spine, which is dis- 
tinctly toothed on its hinder margin; a pale yellowish line runs across 
the disc of the pronotum from angle to angle: scutellum rather dark 
at the base, the apex white: hemelytra with the external margin 
whitish ; membrane transparent: abdomen beneath punctured, with an 
irregular line down the middle, and the stigmata, black: legs, rostrum, 
and antennm yellowish brown: the apex of the third joint of the an- 
tennw, and the whole of the fourth, except the base, black: tarsi pitchy 
(A. geometrica, Dallas). Body, long, 14—15 mill. 

Reported from Borneo, Java, Sumatra, Assam, Abyssinia, Mexico. 
The Indian Museum possesses specimens from Calcutta, Harmatti (at 
the foot of the Daphla hills, Assam), Sikkim (mihi). 


Genus Picrowervs, Am. & Serv. 
Hist. Nat. Ina. Hém., p. 84 (1543): Dallas, List, Hem. i, p. 95 (1851) : Walker, 


Cat. Hot. i, p. 132 (1867) -—Cimex subg. Cimex, Stål, Ofvers. K. V.-A. Firh., p. 
407 (1867); En. Hem. i, p. 49 (1870). 


Body flat: juga not, or scarcely, longer than tbe tylas, apical interior 
angle somewhat straight, scarcely acute, not produced inwards: posterior 
angles of pronotum acutely produced, flattened, dentate on the sidos : 
venter, in d, without smooth, silky, stridulatory spots: anterior femora 
with 1—2 spines towards the tip; anterior tibiae not dilated. 
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287. PicnowEnvs onrusus, Walker. 

Picromerus obtusus, Walker, Cat. Het. i, p. 133 (1867): Distant, A. M. N. H. 
(5 s.) iii. p. 45 (1879). 

Lurid brown: oval, rather flat, minutely punctured; dingy testa- 
ceous beneath; punctures black: rostrum dingy testaceous: antenna 
black, piceous towards the base, 4—5 joints whitish towards the base: 
pronotum crenulate along each side in front; spines broad, obtuse, 
hardly forked at the tips: scutellum with a slight ridge which is widely 
forked towards the fore border: pectus and abdomen beneath with some 
black patehes on each side, stigma of the pectus ochraceous: femora 
dingy testaceous, black-speckled ; tibim tawny, with black tips; tarsi 
black: coriam lurid, with blackish punctures and with a few small 
blackish marks: membrane aeneous (Walker). Body, long, 11—114 
mill. 

Reported from N. India: very common in Sikkim (mihi). 


288. PicROMERUS NIGRIVITTA, Walker. 
Picromerus nigrivitta, Walker, Cat. Het. i, p. 133 (1867). 

Dingy testaceous, elliptical, rather flat, thickly and minntely black 
speckled, livid beneath : head with the juga and tylus distinctly marked: 
rostrum tawny: antennm black, piceous towards the base; 4—5 joints 
pale yellow towards the base: pronotum with a pale tubercle on each 
side on the disc; sides straight and serrated from the fore border to the 
spine, which is neneous and truncate: scntellam with a slight forked 
ridge: pectus with ochraceous stigmata: abdomen beneath with a black 
stripe: legs livid, black-speckled, with a slight neneous tinge : membrane 
aeneous (Walker). Body, long, 103 mill. 

Reported from Silhat. 


289. PicnROMERUS ROBUSTUS, Distant. 

Picromerua robustus, Distant, A. M. N. H. (5 s.) iii, p. 48 (18572). 

Has somewhat the elongated form of A. spinidens, but with the 
pronotum robust, much deflexed anteriorly, and body narrowed pos- 
teriorly : luteous, covered regularly and thickly with coarse brown 
punctures : tylus and juga equal in length; eyes large, prominent, 
obscure fuscous; rostrum luteous, with the tip pitchy; antennm with 
the 2—3 joints sub-equal, pale luteous, third joint pitchy at apex: pro- 
notum much narrowed in front and widened posteriorly, with an 
indistinct median, longitudinal line; a transverse row of four small 
luteous spots situated a little behind a somewhat obscure transverse 
ridge; lateral angles, produced into long, black, pointed spines, toothed 
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behind, which give them the appearance of being emarginate at the 
apex: scutellum with a small Inteous spot in each basal angle: corium 
with purplish reflections towards the apex; membrane fuscous with a 
large whitish spot on the outer and the inner border (size of these spots 
varinble): body beneath luteous, punctured and mottled with brown; 
intermediate femora testaceous and the tibim brownish, with apex aud 
tarsi dark fuscous (Distant). «c, long, 11, exp. lat. angles pron. 6k 
mill.: 9, long, 14, exp. lat. angles pron. 9 mull. 

The 9 varies in having the luteous spots above much more obscure 
and the legs luteous. 


Reported from Sadiya (Assam), 350 feet. 


Genus Gruxrsus, Dallas. 


List Hem, i, p. 93 (1851); 8tàl, Hem. Afric. i, p. 62, 63 (1864); En. Hem. i, 
p. 47 (1870) : Walker, Cat. Het. i, p. 132 (1867). 

Body ovate: head flattish, juga a little longer than the tylas, some- 
what contiguous at the apex, buccule moderately elevated: antenna 
about half as long as the body, the second joint a little longer than the 
third, the fourth about equal to the second, the fifth shorter than the 
third : rostrum reaching the posterior coxw, stout, the two apical joints 
of equal length, each a little shorter than the second : anterior lateral 
margins of pronotum crenulate before the middle, the lateral angles 
strongly spinose: scutellum rather broad, the posterior part narrowed 
hindwards, rounded at the apex; frena extended a little beyond the 
middle of the scutellum : sternal ridge broad, depressed, furrowed: 
venter, in d, without stridulatory sericeous spots, second segment armed 
at the base with a depressed tubercle, slightly prominulous forwards, 
sinnated at the apex : membrane with nine veins: first femora armed 
beneath with a spine towards the apex; anterior tibie quadrangular, 
not dilated exteriorly ; inner spine rather large: tarsi 3-jointed, second 
joint very small, basal joint as long as the other two taken together. 


900. QGrxrsus FUSCISPINUS, Stal. 
Glypsus fuscispinus, Stål, En. Hem. i, p. 47 (1870). 

d. Weakly greyish-flavescent, distinetly punctured fuscous-ferru- 
ginons; antenne weakly ferruginous : four very minute spots arranged 
in a transverse row before the middle, and the lateral angles of the 
pronotum, also a small impression on the basal angles of the scutellum, 
black: membrane sordid vinaceous, apical spot fuscous. Stature almost 
of G. conspicuus, Westw., but the lateral angles of the pronotum are 
gradually acuminated, posteriorly near the apex, not, unless very 
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obsoletely, sinuated. Head scarcely narrowed before the lateral sinuses, 
distinctly punctured, smooth posteriorly and on the tylus, punctures on 
the tylus arranged in two rows of groups, and, on the posterior part, 
deusely arranged in six rows of groups ; juga with fuscous limbi, furnished 
in the middle with a somewhat smooth streak : lower side smooth, adorned 
with a lateral, punctulate, fuscous, streak: second joint of the antennm 
shorter than the third: rostrum stout, piceous, first joint weakly sordid 
flavescent: pronotum rather densely punctured, punctures on the 
posterior part more obscure, anterior lateral margins slightly sinuate in 
the middle, obtusely crenulate before the sinus, lateral angles much 
produced outwards, acute, above obtusely carinate: scutellum and 
hemelytra densely and distinctly punctured, the scutellum furnished 
behind the middle with a very obsolete wrinkle or ridge; punctures on 
pectus and venter in groups; the spot on the pectus inclosing the 
furrow from the odoriferous orifices, fuscous: the dorsum of the abdo- 
men, black-violaceous, punctulate ; segments of the connexivum spotted 
black on the basal and apical angles, apical angles of the 2—6 ventral 
segments prominulous in a small tooth; spot on the sixth segment and 
the aual segment, black: median streak on the venter, smooth: no 
stridulatory spots: posterior femora obsoletely varied fuscous: furrow 
on tibie obscurely subsanguineous at the bottom (Stål). Long, 15; 
broad, 7; breadth of pronotum, 10 mill. 
Reported from India. 


Genus Ponpisus, Herrich-Scháffer. 
Wanz. Ins. ix, p. 296, 337 (1853); Stål, K. V.-A. Fórh., p. 497 (1867) ; 1. c., (3), 
p. 40 (1872); En. Hem. i, p 48 (1870): Distant, Biol. Cen. Am. Hem. i, p. 36 
(1879) :—Asopus, Fieb., Eur. Hem. p. 345 (1861). 

Stål (En. Hem. |. c.) distributes the species assigned by him to this 
genus amongst the subgenera—Troilus, Apateticus, Apoecilus, Podisus, 
and Tylospilus, of which only Troilus appears to occur in India. Sub- 
sequently, he raises Troilus to a genus with Asopus luridus, Fabr., as the 
type. Venter without stridulatory spots, spinose at the base: first pair of 
femora unarmed: juga rounded at the apex, distinctly longer than the 
tylus: bucculm very slightly elevated, gradually evanescent hindwards : 
frena extended beyond the middle of the scutellum. 


291. Ponirsvs LURIDUS, Fabricius. z 
Cimez luridus, Fabr., Syst. Ent. p. 701 (1775); Spec. Ins. ii, p. 345 (1781); 
Mant. Ins. ii, p. 283 (1787) ; Gmelin, ed. Syst. Nat. i (4), p. 2136 (1788) ; ? Wolff, 
Io. Cim. p. 130, t. 13, f. 130 (1804). 
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Armia lurida, Hahn, Wanz. Ins. i, p. 97, t. 15, f. 53 (1831); Dallas, List Hem. f, 
p. 96 (1851) ; Walker, Cat. Het. i, p. 134 (1867). 

Pentatoma luridum, Horr.-BSchüff., Nom. Ent. i, p. 56, 92 (1835). 

Asopus luridus, Burm., Handb. Ent. ii (i), p. 379 (1835); Herr.-Schülff., Wanz. 
Ins. vii, p. 114 (1814) ; Gorski, Anal. Ent. p. 117 (1852); Fieber, Eur. Hem., p. 348 
(1861) ; Doug. & Scott, Brit. Hem. i, p. 94, t. 3, f. 6 (1865). 

Pentatoma sublurida, Westwood, Hope, Cat. Hem. i, p. 41 (1837). 

Arma turidum, Kolenati, Mol, Ent. iv, p. 40 (1846). 

Asopus (Podisus) luridus, Flor, Rhynch. Liv. i, p. 95 (1860). 

Podisus (Troilus) luridus, Stil, Hem. Fabr. i, p. 17 (1868); En. Hem. i, p. 48 
(1870). 

Var. angusta, Reuter, Berlin Ent. Zcit. xxv, p. 156 (1581). 

Podisus luridus, Mulsant, Pun. France, Pent., p. 347 (1866) ; Saunders, Trans, 
Ent. Soc., p. 124 (1875); J. Sahlb., K. V.-A. Handl. xvi (4), p. 15 (1879). 


Antenne black, second joint yellow before the apex: clypeus emar- 
f¢ nate: pronotum obtusely spinose, above greyish, beneath flavescent : 
scutellum greyish, paler at the apex: hemelytra greyish with a median 
fuscous spot: body fuscous, with a large, distinct, deep-black point be- 
fore the anus: wings deep black, with a pale marginal spot: feet 
g.eyish (C. elector, Fabr.) The variety sublurida, described by West- 
wood, has the femora obscure at the apex, antenne fuscous, apex of 
fourth joint fulvous, and a large spot before the anus. Long, 10} mill. 
Saunders (l. c.) describes it thus:—*' Yellowish-brown, closely punc- 
tured with bronzy punctures: head, sides of pronotum, and connexi- 
vura, bronzy-green, the latter with red, transverse spots; sides of the 
pronotum roughly and unevenly denticulate in front, posterior angle 
much produced: antennæ black, apex of fourth joint widely red: legs 
pale, spotted black. Long, 10} mill. 

Reported from nearly all Europe, India. 


Genus Asorus, Burmeister, Stal. 


` Burmeister, Nova Acta Acad. Leop. xvi, Suppt. p. 292 (1834); Handb. Ent. 
ii (i), p. 377 (1835): Am, & Serv., Hist. Nat. Ins. Hém. p. 83 (1843): Stål, Hem. 
Afric. i, p. 63 (1864); En. Hem. i, p. 56 (1862). Includes Amyotea, Ellenr, Nat. 
Tijds. Ned. Ind., xxiv, p. 137 (1862). 

Posterior angles of pronotum obtuse, not spinose: ventral spine 
obtuse, short, hardly reaching insertion of posterior feet: all femora 
unarmed: tibim unarmed, neither foliated nor dilated: last joint of 
rostrum very short. Differs from Canthecona in the unarmed pronotum 


and femora. 


24 
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292.  AsóPUS MALABARICUS, Fabricius. 
Cimex malabaricus, Fabr., Syst. Ent., p. 718 (1775) ; Speo. Ins. ii, p. 363 (1781); 
Mant. Ins. ii, p. 298 (1787). 
Cimez mactans, Fabr., Speo. Ins. ii, p. 386 (1781) ; Munt, Ins. ii, p. 301 (1788), 


Lygeus malabaricus, Fabr, Ent. Syst. iv, p. 161 (1794) ; Syst. Rhyng., p. 219 
(1803). 


Lyug@ue mactans, Fabr. Ent. Syst. iv, p. 161 (1794); Syst. Rhyng., p. 227 
1803). 
— oculatus, Fabr., Ent. Syst. Suppt., p. 635 (1798), 
Lygrus argus, Fabr., Syst. Rhyng., p. 217 (1803). 
Asopus argus, Burm., Nova Acta Acad. Loop. xvi, Suppt. p. 293, t. 41, f. 6 
(1834). 
Asopus mactans, Dallas, List Hem. i, p. 107 (1851); Voll, Faun, Ent, l'Arch. 
Ind. Néorl. iii, p. 12 (1865). 
Asopus dystercoides, Ellenr., Nat, Tijds. Ned. Ind., xxiv p. 197, f. 2, 3, & (1802) ; 
Walker, Cat. Het., i, p. 146 (1567). 
Asopus migripes, Ellenr., l. c., p. 138, f. 4, 5, 2 (1862): Walker, 1. c. i p. 146 
1 . 
: hi malabaricus, Stal, En. Hem. i, p. 56, 230 (1870). 

Head rufescent: nntennsm black: pronotum rufous, varied cinere- 
ous, with two black spots anteriorly : seutellum large, rufous with two 
large black spots at the base: wings black: .abdomen pale, with large 
cyaneous spots on both sides CL. malabaricus, Fabr.). Head pale rufes- 
cent: antennm black: pronotum black, paler anteriorly, with two black 
spots: scutellum rufous with two black spots: hemelytra rufous; wings 
black: beneath flavescent with cyaneous bands (EL. mactans, Fabr.). 
Red or red-testaceous: two elliptical transverse spots on the anterior 
part of the pronotum and two on the anterior angles of the scutellum, 
membrane, apex of femora, tibim, tarsi, antennw, except the first joint, 
black: first joint of the antennm, red: face and rostrum reddish: 
pectus margined white and red, with rows of black spots; venter 
margined white and red, banded black, with five bands narrower in the 
middle: femora rnfous: abdomen laterally not extending much beyond 
the hemelytra, not longer: sometimes two spots on the head (Ellenr.). 
Long, 12—13 mill I have a specimen of A. nigripes, Ellenr, from 
Bengal. 

Reported from India, Sahasram (Bengal), Calcutta (mihi), Java, 
Borneo, Sumatra, Philippines. 


Species of uncertain position. 
998. Arma velata, Walker, Cat. Hot, iii, p. 532 (1868). 


Ferruginous, nearly elliptical, thickly and minutely punctured ; 
punctures black, dull ochraceous beneath : head mostly blackish above : 
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eyes rather prominent: antennw ochraceous; third joint hardly shorter 
than the second; fourth longer than the third and than the fifth: 
pronotum with an irregular black band near the fore border; sides 
indistinctly crennlated ; spines black, long, stout, acute: scntellum 
blackish towards the base, except on ench side ; tip pale yellow: abdo- 
men beneath with a broad black stripe on the apical segment: legs 
ochraceons, stout: membrane brown (Walker). Long, 103 mill, 

Reported from Indin, closely allied to A. turbida, Walker, but the 
spines of the pronotum are longer and more acute. 

294, Arma turbida, Walker, Cat. Het. i, p. 140 (1867). 

Piceous, elliptical, thickly and minutely punctured ; black beneath : 
head less than one-fourth of the breadth of the pronotum; juga and 
tylus of equal length ; antennm slender: pronotum with a very slight 
longitudinal ridge ; sides erenulated ; spines prominent, acutely angular : 
scutellum with a slight longitudinal ridge towards the apex: abdomen 
purple, blue at the tip: ventral spine not extending beyond the last 
coxm: legs piceous, stout, setulose : membrane cinereous, partly clouded 
with brown (Walker). Long, 114 mill. 

Locality unknown, India ? 


Add the following synonymy to that given in these notes :— 
J. A. S. B., Pt. II, p. 187, 1886, No. 105, Eurygaster maurus, Linn., 


add :— 
cinerea and Schranki, Goozo ; testudinaria and cappata, Fourer, according to 


Puton: also. 
Cimer frischii, Gmelin, Syst. Nat. i (4), p. 2134 (1792). 
Var, FE. nigra, Fieber, Eur. Hem. p. 370 (1861). 
Var. E. signata, Fieber, I. c. 
J. A. S. B., Pt. 1I, p. 30, 1887, No. 169, Carpocoris nigricornis, Fabr., 
add :— 
Cimes purpureipennis, Do Géer, iii, p. 258 (1773). 
Cimex corneus, Gmolin, Syst. Nat. i (4), p. 2134 (1792). 
P. 42. No. 186 :— Eysarcoris inconspicuus, Herr.-Schiff., add :— 
Eusarcoris helferi, Ficber, Eur. Hem, p. 332 (1861). 
Eyrarcoris epistomalis, Muls. and Rey., Pan, France, 177 (1866). 
Pentatoma pusilla, Costa, Cim. Cent. II, decas 6-10, 24. 
Enearcoria paeudoacneus, Jakow., Hor. Soc. Ent. Ross., vi, p. 117 : Bull. Soc, 
Mosc. 48 (i), p. 238 (18741). 
P. 52 No. 199:—Hurydema festivum, Linn., transfer :— 
Var. albiventris, Jak., to E.domtinulum, Scop., and add :— 
War. wmaracanadicum, Oschan, Strachia (d, Bull. Soc. Mose. 45 (i), p. 239 (1874), 
Var. decoratum, Herr.-Schiff, Pentatomo, id, Faun, Gorm. 116: Walker, Cat, 


Het. ii, p 319 (1567). 
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Strachia pustulata, Ficbor, Weitenw. Beitr. i, p. 352, t. 2, f. 3', (1836) : Walker, 
l. c. 


Strachia decorata, Maula. and Roy., Pun. France, Pont. p. 214 (1866). 


Var. mehadiense, Horvath, Term. fiz, v, p. 219 (1881) : Rev. d'Ent. vii, p. 187, 
(1888). 


Var. Christophi, Jak., Horvath, l. c. 


P. 53, No. 200 :— Eurydema dominulum, Scop., add :— 
Cimes cordiger, Goezo, Reuter, Rev. Men. d'Ent. iii, p. 68 (1883). 
Eurydema ornatum, F. Sahlb., Mon. Geoc. Fenn., p. 24 (1848), 


Pentatoma fimbriolata, Germar, Faun, Ins. 17. For 'bhesgica,' read ‘ lhesgica* in 
heading. 


P. 54, No. 202 :— Eurydema ornatum, Linn., add :— 
Var. Strachia pectoralis, Fieber, Eur. Hem., p. 342 (1861), 
Var. Strachia dissimilis, Ficber, do. 
Var. Eurydema ventralis, Kolenati, Mel. Ent. iv, 26 (1846). 
J. A. S. B., Pt. II, p. 36, 1887, in line 6 from top of page, for ‘ basal,’ 
read * lateral.’ 
Do, p. 165, No. 80, in line 5 of description, for * head,’ read * body.’ 
Do. p. 168, No. 82, in line 10 of description, for ‘joining,’ read 
‘ forming.” 
Do. p. 169, line 9 from top, for * an oblique stria, read ‘and some 
oblique strim.' 
Do. p. 172, No. 86, add to title, * rATRICIUS.' 
Do. p. 177, line 18 from top of page, for ‘ within,” read ‘ inward of.’ 
Do. p. 189, No. 107, in title, for * CALLIDEA,' read * Curysocoris.’ I 
have since received a specimen from Assam. 
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VI.—On recent Tornadoes in Bengal with specíal reference to the Tornado 
at Dacca on April 7th, 1888. In two Parts, Part I. A Description 
of the Meteorological Conditions in Bengal which accompanied the 
Formation of the Dacca Tornado.— By Avrx. Pepin, Offg. Meteorologi- 
cal Reporter to the Government of Bengal. Part IT. A full Description 
of the actual Phenomena of the Dacca Tornado,—By A. Cromuie, M. D., 
Civil Surgeon of Dacca. 

(With Plates X XIV,—XXIX.) 
[Received and Read May 3rd, 1883.] 
Parr I. 


Meteorological Conditions accompanying the Dacca Tornado. 
By Atex. PEDLER. 

Amongst the very varied meteorological phenomena which are 
commonly met with in India or in Bengal, tornadoes are fortunately of 
rare occurrence. So rare are they in most countries that few people, 
except those living in the United States, ever have an opportunity of 
witnessing one. On account of their rarity in India and of the rather 
loose manner in which such names as cyclones, whirlwinds, dust-storms, 
and nor'-westers are sometimes applied to classes of storms which have 
no right to them, it may be well to state that whirlwinds, watersponts, 
tornadoes, dust-storms, and even nor'-westers, are all closely connected 
phenomena, differing from each other in such particulars as dimensions 
and intensity, or the degree in which the moisture present is condensed 
and becomes visible, though more or less closely connected in the causes 
which give them birth. Such storms as these are, however, widely 
different from true cyclones both in the mnnner of their formation 
and in their phenomena. Thus, the largest tornadoes are vastly smaller 
than the smallest cyclones, so that there is no difficulty in distinguish- 
ing between the two classes. The cyclones with which we are 
familar in India, and particularly in the Bay of Bengal, are formed 
over sea areas when the conditions of pressure are very uniform, 
when the air motion is small over the area where the storm forms, and 
when the air is of high temperature and nearly saturated with moisture. 
The formation of a cyclone is apparently only possible when the energy 
of the storm can be supplied by the rapid imrush of moisture-laden 
winds in large volumes, and the actual formation of it appears to 
follow on or to be connected with excessively heavy and torrential 
rain over à small area. Again, cyclones take time to generate, and they 
are frequently in existence for days before they attain their maximum 
strength, and the diameter of the area of hurricane winds is rarely less 
than 100 miles. Cyclones are also as a rule slow moving storms in 
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India, averaging perhaps 8 to 10 miles an hour, and they rarely travel 
faster than about 15 miles an hour, so that consequently a place visited by 
a cyclone remains under its influence usnally for some hours ; and, finally, 
the whole track of a cyclone may be many handreds of miles in length. 
Tornadoes or whirlwinds, which, perhaps, from their destructive energy, 
are alone likely to be confounded with cyclones, are of very different 
nature. Itis true, cyclones and tornadoes are both circular storms, and, 
in the Northern hemisphere, the rotation of the winds round the centre 
of these storms is against the hands of a watch: and in this point they 
agree, bnt they differ in many others. As the result of the examination 
of the character of 600 tornadoes in the United States,* thoir average 
size is found to be about 360 yards, the velocity of their progression 
about 30 miles an hour, the average time consumed by the tornado 
cloud in passing à given point about six minutes, and. the average 
length of the storm írack about 28 miles. Another point in which 
tornadoes differ completely from cyclones is that tornadoes have a 
distinct diurnal periodicity, usually occurring from 4 to 6 P. M., and 
they may occur at any season of the year, while fierce cyclones in the 
Bay of Bengal are confined to limited periods of the year, and they can 
have, from the nature of the case, no diurnal periodicity at all. It might, 
however, be objected that perhaps a tornado might grow to a cyclone, 
but up to the present time such an action has never been known to 
occur, and thus it must be admitted that there is a sharp line of 
demarcation between the two classes of storms. 

A tornado, briefly described, is merely a whirlwind of excessive 
violence, and the tornado cloud usually takes the shape of a funnel, 
though such descriptions as “ cone-shaped," “ inverted funnel-shaped, '' 
" hour-glass-shaped," &c., Sometimes occur. The tornado cloud has 
generally four movements (1) a motion of translation which is in most 
cases from the south-west to the north-east at perhaps an average rate 
of 28 miles an hour, (2) a violent rotating motion, the winds moving 
against the hands of a watch, (3) a swinging to and fro, so that the path 
of the storm frequently becomes very irregular, and sometimes (4) a 
rising and falling motion. With reference to the last movement, torna- 
does have been seen by observers to travel actually for some distance 
through the air with the lower point of the tornado cloud at a consider- 
able distance from the ground and simply to strike the ground from 
point to point. 

|. The destructive effects of the tornado seem to be vastly moro 
violent than those of cyclones, and the area of destruction is most sharp- 


* Finley, Professional Papors of U. 8. Signal Service, Series No. VIL, Washing- 
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ly defined. The effects of tornadoes are in fact almost incredible, and 
they are due to both lateral and ascensional force. Masonry buildings are 
almost ground to powder by the lateral force ; and, with reference to the 
uplifting power of tornadoes, it is on record that on June 4th, 1877,* 
a tornado passed over Mount Carmel (Illinois) and swept off the spire 
vane and gilded ball of a church and carried them bodily 15 miles in 
n north-easterly direction. 

Previous TonsApores ix Brsoau.—Tornadoes seem to have been 
rather more frequent in Bengal than appears to be commonly supposed, 
though, when compared with other regions, such as the United States, 
their oconrrence may be considered very exceptional. In the United 
States, however, sometimes 10 or 12 tornadoes are known to occur in 
different districts in a single day, and in the year 1884 no less than 
180 tornadoes were recorded by the Meteorological Department in dif- 
ferent parts of that country. In Bengal, previous to the year 1570, 
there appear to be only two or three well authenticated cases of tornadoes 
on record.t One occurred on the 8th April in the year 1838 in the 
District of the 24-Pergunnas, and it passed close to Calcutta and was 
attended with great damage. This storm, which is described by Messrs. 
Floyd and Patton, was a very violent one and destroyed several villages. 
Its track is rather difficult to trace, but it appears to have passed near 
Dum-Dum, through Baliaghata a short distance to the east of Calcutta, 
and through Sonarpur S. E. of Calcutta on che South-Eastern State 
Railway. Its course was said to be southerly, n very unusual circum- 
stance. Its track was roughly 16 miles long by } to $a mile broad, and 
it lasted for 4 hours. The number of persons killed was 215, and the 
wounded, which were numerous, were sent to the Alipur Hospital, An 
observer at Dum-Dum says, one of the hail-stones which fell at that 
place during this storm weighed three and a half pounds, In passing, 
it may be mentioned that appended to the description of this storm 
there is a statement of a mass of ice, apparently a conglomeration of 
hailstones, and measuring 19 feet 10 inches, having fallen in the year 
1838 at Nowloor near Dharwar. 

Another tornado occurred at Pundooah (Hooghly District) on May 
lst, 1865, and is described by Babu Chandra Sekar Chatterjee in the 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal.§ The diameter of ita 
vortex appears to have been about 200 feet, and its rate of advance 
in a north-easterly direction about 10 miles an hour. It occurred at 


* Ruchan and Balfour Stewart's article on Meteorology in Encycl. Bri. 19th. Ed. 
+ Some of these storms are described in Blanford's Indian Meteorologist's Vade 
Mecum. — 
t J. A. S. B., 1838, p. 422. § P. A. S. B., for 1£oo, p. 124, 
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6 to 6.30 r. m., and, according to the statements made, its track must 
have been at least3 to 4 miles long. It killed 20 persons and did a 
large amount of damage. "The rotation of the winds in the storm was 
against the hands of a clock. 

Major Sherwill* in 1860 describes several waterspouts (pheno- 
mena of similar nature to tornadoes) which he had observed in and 
near Calcutta previous to this date; nnd one which occurred on October 
7th, 1859, is described by him as having been 1500 feet in height and 
baving inundated half a square mile of country to a depth of six inches. 

These, however, are the only clear cases of such storms I can find in 
Bengal previous to 1860. After this date either these storms have be- 
come much more numerous, or, as is more probably the case, owing to 
the more accurate records kept of such phenomena, our knowledge of 
their occurrence has become more complete. Thus, Mr. W. G. Willson,f 
formerly Meteorological Reporter to the Government of Bengal, states 
there were whirlwinds in April 1871 and September 1872 in the Nadia 
District, also a rather severe one at Satkhiraf (24-Pergunnas District) 
on 25th April, 1872, one at BhadaliaS (Nadia District) on February 11th, 
1874, and another at the same place at 5 P. m. on 16th September 1874. 

In the case of the Satkhira storm of April 1872, Mr. Willson con- 
sidered that it accompanied, or was in some way connected with, the 
passage of a low pressure area through Bengal at the same time, and he 
states that the storm moved in the same direction as the trough of low 
pressure. This storm, however, was very small and only caused three 
deaths. 

The most violent storm of this kind in Bengal on record is de- 
scribed by Mr. Fasson.| It occurred in the Mymensingh District on 
March 26th, 1875, and it partially destroyed the villages of Uladah and 
Chamburi. It seems to have originated over the bed of a large rivér, 
instead of, as is usually the case, over hot plains. In this instance, the 
duration of the whirlwind was 20 minutes, the width of its path 250 
yards, and the length of its course from formation to dissipation a little 
over two miles. Its course was almost exactly from south-west to north- 
enst, and it occurred just after dusk, The whirlwind seems to have been 
accompanied with a fiery appearance or ruddy glare, and, though it was 
a storm of great violence, it did comparatively little damage to life and 
property, as the greater part of its path was over the open country. 

The Dacca tornado now described by Dr. Crombie appears to bave 
been very similar in character to that which visited the Mymensingh 


* 7 A. S. B. Vol. XXIX, p. 366. § P. A. 8. B. 1875, p. 107, 
+ P. A. 8. B. 1875, p. 107. | P. A. S. B. 1876, p. 104. 


f P. A. S. B. 1872, p. 96. 
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District in 1875, as to size, duration, and general direction, but, as its 
track lay through a populous town instead of the open country, the 
amount of damage done by it was very large. 

METEOROLOGICAL CONDITIONS USUALLY PRECEDING TORNADOES.—As will 
be seen from the preceding description, the number of tornadoes which 
have occurred in Bengal (and probably in India also), and of which ac- 
ecurate records are obtainable, has been far too small to enable any scientific 
work to be undertaken as to their causation. In the United States, how- 
ever, as previously mentioned, tornadoes are frequent, and, under tho 
direction of the War Department, the Signal Service of that country has 
done most valuable work on these storms. For a full description of the 
effects of these storms and of the meteorological conditions which pre- 
cede them, the works of Lieutenant John P. Finley may be consulted.* 
But even though Mr. Finley has worked out the records of about 800 
tornadoes, he has been unable to lay down more than very general state- 
ments as to the meteorological conditions which precede such storms, 
and, in his last work published in 1885, he states, “ The following are 
some of the conclusions which appear to proceed from a study of the 
relation of tornado-centres to areas of barometric minimum, 

l. That there is a definite portion of an area of low pressure with- 
in which the conditions for the development of tornadoes are most favour- 
able, and this 3s called the dangerous octant. 

2. That there is a definite relation between the position of tornado 
regions and the region of high contrasts in temperature, the former lying 
to the south and east. 

8. That there is a similar definite relation of position of tornado 
regions and the region of higb contrasts in the dew poiut, the former 
being, as before, to the south and enst. 

4. That the position of tornado regions is to the south and east of 
the region of high contrasts of cool northerly and warm southerly winds, 
a condition that appears to be dependent upon the preceding, and is of 
use when observations of temperature and dew point are not accessible. 

5. The relation of tornado regions to the movement of upper and 
lower clouds presents some interesting points for study, but, as yet, no 
decided results. 

6. The study of the relation of tornado regions to the form of 
barometric depressigns appears to show, that tornadoes are more frequent 
when the major axes of the barometrie troughs trend north and south 
or north-east and sonth-west, than when they trend east and west." 


* In such papers as Professional Papers of tho Signal Servico War Department. 
No. IV. ‘Tornadoes of May 20th and 30th, 1875. No. VI. Report on the character 
of GOO tornadoos, No. XVI. "Tornado Studies for 1581. 
25 ? 
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In reference to the connection which Mr. Finley nppears to find 
between the passage of barometric minima and the possibility of forma- 
tion of tornadoes, it will be remarked that Mr. Willson’ apparently traced 
a connection between the two same facts in tho case of the Satkhira 
tornado of 1872. 

According to the meteorological charts which accompany Mr. Finley's 
Memoirs, it would appear that the position of the formation of tornadoes 
is to the south and east of the line taken during the advance of the 
barometric minimum, nnd that it occupies the same relative position to 
the high contrasts of temperature and humidity. Further, it is probable 
tbat the track of the tornado bears a definite relation to the position of 
these same violent contrasts. In all these cases, however, it is not to 
be assumed that the tornado will be formed in close proximity to baro- 
metric minima or to contrasts of temperature and humidity, for the 

researches in America show that these actions may only exist long dis- 
tances, perhaps 200 or 300 miles, away. Beyond these rather vague state- 
ments, it does not appear safe to go, but it is clear there must be some 
further cause or causes at work which determine the actual formation 
of the storm, but of which at the present time we have no knowledge. 

Similar actions or contrasts of temperature and humidity brought 
about by more or less opposing wind systems blowing in neighbouring 
districts are common in Bengal during the hot weather season. It fre- 
quently happens that hot, dry, north-westerly winds may be blowing a 
short distance inland, while moist, comparatively cool, southerly or south- 
easterly winds are blowing to the south of them, or along the coast and 
in the neighbouring districts. Such actions usually, it is believed, pro- 
duce the nor'westers with which all are familiar, and which are of very 
frequent occurrence in Bengal from about February to June. The history 
of some of these storms has been worked out by Mr. Eliot.* Experience 
has shown that nor'westers do not occur either when a steady, hot, 
and dry westerly or north-westerly current is blowing over Bengal, or 
even when a steady easterly or south-easterly current heavily laden with 
moisture is blowing over the Province, as is the case during the rainy sea- 
son, but it is required that both currents be present in different districts. 

To state the case roughly and very briefly, it is believed that the actual 
storm may be formed at the area of interaction by one of two causes. 
Either the moist wind may be forced upwards above the hot, dry current, 
when according to well kuown laws the mass of gas would expand and 
cool, and at once deposit & part of its moisture in the form of rain. 


Thia formation of liquid water from aqueous vapour will immediately 
set free a large amount of energy, which, perhaps, increases the ascen- 


* Indian Meteorological Memoirs, Vol. I, p. 119. 
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sional motion ; and this probably forms an important part in the develop- 
ment of the storm and of its well known energy. Or the north-westerly 
current which is blowing may suddenly overcome the resistance of the 
southerly current, and cool air from the higher regions of the atmos- 
phere may force its way downwards to the earth's surface and cause 
similar effects. The formation, however, of these nor'westers appears 
to necessitate a considerable amount of air motion, and also that the air 
currents shall be of more or less opposite nature. 

This, however, does not exhaust the possibilities of storms in India, 
and, in many cases, dust-storms, &c. are formed when there are apparently 
no opposing wind systems at work as previously described. Such 
storms usually form at considerable distances inland and over highly 
heated and dry land surfaces, and their formntion is probably due 
to the intense heating effect of the sun's rays on an atmosphere 
more or less laden with dust and other solid particles. The immediate 
antecedent cause of the formation of such a storm may perhaps 
be found in an action which may be best described in the words 
of Sir George Airy, who states, '' The atmosphere is à viscous gas, and it 
is only on this assumption that cyclonic phenomena and the phenomena 
of all rotatory storms in the hotter parts of the earth can be explained, 
and that in such storms there is a mass of hot air which, from the vis- 
cosity of its structure, is not able to rise up for a long time until at last 
it rises up with a burst." It is in fact only by some such action as this 
that many of the phenomena of hot weather storms in India can be ex- 
plained. If we admit that, over a considerable tract of land, owing to 
the heating effect of the sun and the viscosity of the air, there is a 
decided increase of pressure, which, after accumulating for a time, is 
suddenly relieved, and that in consequence of this relief of pressure the 
highly heated air suddenly ascends, then the uprush will, directly the 
ascensional motion commences, assume a spiral movement, aud there 
will be formed in the northern hemisphere a wind rotation probably 
against the hands of a watch, similar in fact to that sometimes observed 
in dust-storms and usually in tornadoes in the northern hemisphere. 
Though these storms can be understood so far, their enormous energy 
has not been well accounted for, though many theories and suggestions 
have been put forward. 

Theories such as have just been very briefly and incompletely 
described are advanced to account for tho classes of storms which aro 
frequently met with in India during the hot season of the year, but, from 
time to time, perhaps once in five or ten years, the conditions which 
usually are only followed by ordinary nor'westers or dust-storms, bnt 
which are more or less violent in their nature, give birth to a whirlwind 
or tornado of extreme energy and destructive force. In the case of the 
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Dacca tornado under discussion, an ordinary nor'wester was actually 
in progress when the tornado suddenly appeared in close proximity to, 
if not in actual connection with, the storm, but still quito distinct from 
it, and moving in its own particular path. This would apparently point 
to the fact that the general conditions which produce nor'westers, or 
perhaps dust-storms, may with the addition of some cause or causes, 
possibly almost accidentally present, also generate tornadoes of a violent 
type. What such additional circumstances or causes are which deter- 
mine the actual formation of the tornado, it is impossible nt present to 
sny, but it is fortunate for India that the combination of circumstances 
required is rare. 

The conditions ns to great contrasts of temperature and humidity 
previously referred to, and the passage of areas of barometric minima 
may be looked upon as predisposing causes only, but they clearly cannot 
be classed as proximate causes, for such predisposing conditions obtain 
very frequently indeed in India, and it is rarely that they are followed 
by tornadoes. 

Tornadoes are also found in America to be formed frequently 
during still or almost calm weather, and there are accounts of observers 
having actually seen the formation and growth of a tornado taking place 
on an almost perfectly calm but sultry day.* This would perhaps point 
to some such action as described before in Sir George Airy’s words 
being the possible explanation of their formation; and, if such is the 
case, any forecast of their probability from any regular or definite series 
of meteorological conditions would become impracticable, for it is mani- 
festly impossible to say when any sudden uprush of heated nir may tako 
place over any large and highly heated area, or at what point such action 
might occur. 

The above statements may perhaps be said to be confessions of an 
ignorance more or less complete of the subject of tornado formation, but 
such only are the facts at present known. 

METEOROLOGICAL CONDITIONS IN BENGAL PREVIOUS TO THE TORNADO. 
—The meteorological conditions of the earlier parts of the year do 
not call for any particular comment. In fact, the phenomonn of the 
formation and existence of a tornado are of such a brief and transitory 
nature that it would be useless to seek for anything like proximnte or 
even predisposing causes in the meteorology of the previous months 
of the year ; so that an extremely brief record will suffice. 

January and February were months of the normal cold weather 
type in Bengal, and in March the usual rapid increase of temperature 

* H., S. Whitfield, Tornadoes in the Sonthern States, American Journal of 
Bcienco, 3rd Series, Vol. II, p. 96 aud others, 
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took place, the mean temperature of the province at the end of March 
being nearly 10^ higher than at the commencement. The winds blow- 
ing in the various districts were nearly normal in character; dry wes- 
terly and north-westerly winds were reported in the west and north-west 
of the province, moist south-westerly and southerly winds were blowing 
at the southern stations, and moist south-easterly and easterly winds at 
the eastern and at some of the northern stations. In consequence of the 
interaction between these wind systems, a considerable number of local 
storms or nor'westers occurred, principally about the middle of the 
month; these ceased about the 18th of March and weather became fine, 
but again on the 27th, without any particular change in the ordinary 
conditions, a series of storms set in, very local in character, but some of 
which were exceedingly fierce. One, if not two, of these storms appear 
to have been whirlwinds or tornadoes. One of them ocenrred in the 
Magura subdivision of the Jessore district, and Mr. F. H. Barrow, C. S. 
Magistrate of Jessore, describes it as follows :— 

"I have the honor to report that at sunset of 27th March Inst, a 
hail-storm blew in the Magura subdivision and devastated the villages 
Barbhanga, Kukhila, Gobindpore, Nurandia, Ghoranach, Jagdal, and 
Dakurbhila. It is described as having risen in the shape of a whirl- 
wind from Kalijir bheel about 2 miles to the south-east of Magura 
and blown right across the south over the villages in the order they are 
noted. It blew in a cyclonic form, throwing down almost all the huts 
and uprooting and smashing extensive bamboo topes and fruit trees, 
it is said by thousands. There was a large tank in village Ghora- 
nach which supplied drinking water to the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
ing villages. This tank has been literally filled with falling trees and 
branches, and the water rendered undrinkable. 

“ Four persons died by the fall of trees and huts, and nearly 24 
persons, chiefly women, have received hurt. 
| “The storm has caused great hardship to the inhabitants of tho 
7 villages named. They have lost almost everything Ne bad, and have 
no shed to shelter them.” 

The following isa further note by Babn Kali Prasanna Sircar, 
Subdivisional officer of Magura. 

“The tornado blew towards the sonth, inclining a little towards the 
east. It is said that two gusts of wind, one blowing from the east, and 
the other from the west, met together at Kalijir bheel, about 2 miles 
south of Magura, and then swept across the country, The area affected 
is about 7 miles in length and 1 mile in width, and the duration was 
about lO minutes, The people say that the tornado blew in the shape 
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shown in the sketch.* It was ushered in by a deep rumbling sound as 
of a continuous distant thunder and it lasted about 3 minutes." 

On the same day, 27th March, an extremely violent storm took place 
in the Pubna district, which passed over the villages of Barenga, Kalay- 
anpore, and many others. The storm is said to have blown from the 
north-west and crossed the Brahmaputra and Batabunda over to the 
district of Dacca. It seems to have lasted, according to the published 
accounts, about half an hour. Many huts and trees were thrown down 
and some pucca houses badly injured. More than 20 persons were killed 
and about 80 severely injured. No details as to this storm have been 
received from the District Officers by the Meteorological Department, the 
above facts having appeared in the daily papers, but, so faras can be judged 
by its destructive violence, etc., this storm also must have been a whirl- 
wind or tornado, though probably not connected with the Magura storm. 

From the 27th of March to the 4th April, again, the meteorological 
conditions of the province call for no particular comment, except that 
on the lst there were storms in North Bengal, and on the 4th a few 
nor'westers were reported in Orissa and West Bengal. From the 4th 
to the 6th there was an almost complete absence of local storms, and 
weather appeared fairly settled. "The character of the meteorological 
changes which took place in Bengal from the 5th to the 6th of April is 
shewn in the following small table :— 

Observations taken at 10 a. m. April 61A, 1888. 
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The observations contained in the above table, with those of a good 
many other stations, are charted on a small map (Pl. X XIV.) on which 
are drawn the lines of equal pressure reduced to sea-level, which are 
shewn by continuous lines, the lines of equal hamidity in broken lines, 
and those of equal temperature at 10 4. m. by dotted lines; but in the 
last case the temperatures are not reduced to their sea-level equivalents, 
for the majority of stations which are shewn are in the plains of Bengal, 
and do not therefore differ very much in height above sea-level, and, for 
the purposes required in this paper, it does not appear that such a correc- 
tion is necessary. The observations prove clearly that, so far as atmos- 
pheric pressure was concerned, the changes were very small, and did not 
denote that there was any particular disturbance going on in Bengal. 
On the previous day, the 5th, the observations taken over the whole of 
India for the India Weather Report had shewn that pressure was falling 
over part of Orissa aud th» neighbouring parts of the Central Provinces, 
while over the whole of Bengal and Behar pressure was rising. On the 
6th April, or the day under review, pressure was falling decidedly over 
Chutia Nagpur and parts of Orissa, while it was still rising over the 
remainder of the Province, particularly in East and North Bengal. 
Owing to these changes, a shallow area of comparatively low pressure 
appears to have formed over parts of West Bengal and Chutia Nagpur, 
though the lowest pressures in the province were actually recorded in 
Behar and North Bengal. On this day also, the isothermal lines repre- 
senting differences of 5? are very close to each other, particularly over 
parts of North Bengal, shewing that there were great contrasta of tem- 
perature over limited areas. The broken lines shewing equal degrees of 
humidity are also very close over East and North Bengal, and, while 
such stations as Berhampore, Rampore Bauleah, Bogra, Dinagepore, 
and the area to the west shew generally humidities below 20 per cent., 
only 50 to 100 miles to the east of this area, humidities of abont 70 per 
cent. were generally reported. 

The distribution of the humidity and the wind directions over the 
Province as laid down in the chart for the day (Pl XXIV.) shew 
most clearly that two very distinct wind currents were principally 
affecting Bengal. There was an exceptionally dry westerly current 
blowing from the centre of India over Behar, Chutia Nagpur, and 
West Bengal, and even penetrating as far as North Bengal, for winds 
were more or less westerly with very low humidity at Bogra, Dinage- 
pore, and Rungpore. At the southern stations, a strong and very moist 
southerly wind from the Bay of Bengal was blowing, giving, in com- 
bination with the westerly winds from Central India, a south-westerly 
breeze over considerable parts of the centre of the Province, while north- 
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easterly winds were blowing down the Assam valley, and reached as far 
as Julpiguri in North Bengal. The limit on this day of the area of the 
action of the moist southerly winds may be said to be defined by a 
curved line running through Balasore, Calcutta, Jessore, and Mymen- 
singh; and near this line and to the north and west of it, the contrasts 
of temperature aud humidity were exceptionally large. 

The following table gives again some of the principal meteorolo- 
gical observations taken in Bengal on the morning of the 7th April 1888. 

Observations taken at 10 a. m. April 7th, 1888. 
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On this day, there was again only a slight change in the pressure, 
and the barometer fell by about 0°03" to 0°07” over the whole province. 
The most rapid fall of pressure took place at such stations as Calcutta, 
Kishnagar, Jessore, Berhampore, Serajgunge, Bogra, and Dhubri, appa- 
rently pointing to the advance of the feeble area of low pressure from 
Chutia Nagpur and West Bengal towards Central and North Bengal. 
The area of comparatively low pressure was, however, a feeble one, but 
it is shewn distinctly in Pl, XXV. by the shape of the isobars for the 
day, that for 29:75" dipping down rapidly to the south and including a 
large part of the centre of the Province. There was no particular 
change of pressure at Dacca or at any of the neighbouring stations 
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in any way differing from the general atmospheric oscillation which was 
taking place over Bengal, and no indication of any kind was given of 
the possible formation of any violent storm over this area. So far then 
ns the pressure indications go, ib would appear that the extremely 
feeble comparatively low pressure area which on the 6th was over 
Chutia Nagpur nnd West Bengal was advancing slowly in a north- 
easterly or easterly direction, and it is certain that the pressure at 
some of the stations in the centre of the Province, particularly at 
Kishnagar or between that station and Berhampore, was distinctly low. 
At Kishnagar indeed the fall of pressure in the 24 hours preceding 
10 a. wx. of the 7th was 0-074 inch, while at Berhampore it was 
0:072 inch. 

A glance at Pl. XXV., representing the meteorology of this day, 
will again shew the very marked contrasts of temperature and humidity 
which existed over the centre and north of the Province, and particu- 
larly in North and Central Bengal, where high temperature with low 
humidity and low temperature.with high humidity existed within a few 
miles of each other. Thus at 10 4. M. at Dinagepore temperature was 
99-8? and humidity was 13 per cent., while at Rungpore, a few miles to 
the east north-east, temperature was 884^ and humidity 45 per cent. 
At Nya Dumka temperature was 97:9? and humidity 13 per cent., and 
at Berhampore, a few miles to the east, temperature was 90-4? and humi- 
dity 63. It will, however, be noticed that this area of great contrasts of 
temperature and humidity had advanced much further north than it was 
on the 6th. In fact, when comparing the humidities and wind directions 
at the various stations on the two days, it is seen that on the 7th the 
moist southerly wind current had advanced rapidly over Central and 
part of North Bengal, and had either forced back the dry westerly wind 
before it, or had pushed its way under it, and thus on this day there is 
no doubt that the moist current from the Bay of Bengal made its 
influence felt as far as Berhampore, Rampore Beauleah, Bogra, Maldah, 
and Rungpore, but that it had failed to reach as far north as Dinagepore. 
This fluctuation in the area affected by these winds is unusually large 
and well marked, but, as will be seen subsequently, the observations of 
the 8th April shewed that this northerly advance of the moist southerly 
winds was purely temporary, and by the morning of the 5th the moist 
winds had been completely driven back to their former position. Such 
large oscillations as these point most unmistukeably to a most disturbed 
state of the atmosphere, and it will be remembered that, on the evening 
of this day, the tornado at Dacca happened. 

The following table contains some of the principal meteorological 
observations taken in Bengal on the morning of the Sth April :— 


26 
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Observations taken at 10 a. m. April Bth, 1888, 
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It will be noticed in these observations that there had been a deci- 
dedly rapid fall of the barometer at Hampore Beauleah, Mymensing, 
Serajgunge, Dhubri, and Bogra, while at Saugor Island, Jessore, Calcutta, 
Berhampore pressure had fallen only slightly. The slight area of com- 
paratively low pressure which was in Central Bengal on the 7th April 
appears to have again advanced in a north-easterly direction and to have 
slightly intensified, and on this day a very distinct low pressure area 
existed in North Bengal, and was represented by such stations as Rung- 
pore, Bogra, Serajgange, Mymensingh, and Dhubri. The marked con- 
trasts of temperature and humidity still existed over the north and 
centre of the Province, but scarcely to such an extent as on the 7th, and 
the lines in Pl. XXV. shewing the increase of temperature by 5° and of 
humidity by 25 per cent. on this day are still rather close. The most 
important feature is, however, the change which is seen in the condition 
of the centre of the province when the humidity and wind directions are 
considered together, and, as already indicated, the moist southerly wind 

which had advanced rapidly over the country from the 6th to the 7th 
had been forced back between the 7th and the 8th with apparently 
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more than equal rapidity, and in fact the southerly winds had been 
pushed back much further than they had previously advanced, for on 
this day their action was confined only to the area to the cast of a 
curved line represented by such stations as Saugor Island, Burrisaul, 
Fureedpore, Serajgunge, and Dhubri. It is therefore clear that there 
must have been a most unusual and rapid increase in the strength of 
the dry westerly wind current on the 7th to have overcome the resistance 
of the strong southerly current in such a complete manner, and the 
actions of these opposing winds seem to be by far the most important 
facts in the meteorology of the period, 6th to 8th of April, during which 
the tornado was formed. 

These changes in the areas affected by either the very dry westerly 
or the very moist southerly current are best shewn by placing in a table 
the humidities recorded at 10 a.m. at the various stations affected 
on each day from April 6th to the 9th inclusive. 


Table shewing the Saturation of air with moisture. 
Complete saturation — 100. 














DISTRICT. STATION. 
1551. 1888 
€ 6 
Behar  ..- ena | 13 10 11 
- ; | 
Chutia N 4 
Calcutta ye e: 22 13 
BHBurdwan des 
South-Weat Bengal ... | Berhampore bs, 18 
Jessore ... ane 61 
Chittagong ees 65 
burrisaal — 72 
East Bengal eee Fureed pore 65 
Dacca . 70 
Mymensingh 63 
Bog ou 21 
Rampore Beauleah 23 
North Bengal — Maldah ... 31 
Dinagepore Me 


The figures contained in this table may be more clearly grouped 
into three districts: first, that to the west and north of the province, 
second, that to the east and south, and, third, the district in the centre of 
the province dividing the two. Arranged in this way the figures shewn 
in the following table are obtained, and it will be seen that over the third 
of these divisions, or over the area through which the barometric minimum 
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passed and to the south-east of which the tornado was formed, there were 


from the 6th to the 8th the most striking and excessive changes in 
humidity. 


a 





Avernace HowipiTY—SNATURATION = 100. 
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These rapid changes of humidity necessitate equally rapid ehanges 
in the air currents affecting the areas, and it is therefore clear that, in 
Central and North Bengal, or to the north north-west and west of the 
position in which the tornado was formed, or at all events in which it 
made itself felt during the period 6th to 8th April, 

1. There were rapid changes in the areas affected by two wind 
currents of almost opposite nature. 

9 There were great contrasts of temperature and humidity at 
neighbouring stations over the same area, - 

3. There is evidence to shew that there was a shallow area of 
comparatively low pressure, or a barometric minimum, which passed in 
a north easterly direction through the centre of the Province from the 
Gth to the Bth April, or at the time of the formation of the Dacca storm. 
In other words, the Dacca tornado was formed to the south-east of tho 
track of a feeble low pressure area, and to the south-east of great cou- 
trasts of humidity and temperature, as is always found to be the case in 
America by Mr. Finley and others. Bat, as before stated, these can only 
be predisposing causes, and what the immediate cause of the formation 
of the storm may have been it is impossible to say ; and, though it is con- 
coivable that the violent fluctuntions of the opposing air currents above 
referred to may be in some distant way connected with its causation, or 
with rendering the formation of such a storm extremely probable, yet it 
is clear we are far from having arrived at its actual cause, 
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The excellent exhaustive description of the tornado at Dacca which 
follows this paper is contributed by Dr. A. Crombie, Civil Sargeon of 
that place. The track of the storm as given by Dr. Crombie shews 
that the statement of the meteorological observer at Dacca that the storm 
passed through the compound of that observatory, which was pub- 
lished in the Calcutta Gazette in the Report on the Meteorology of 
Bengal for the week ending the 13th of April, was incorrect; and 
it is clear that the storm track was some little distance from the 
meteorological observatory. 

The storm in its destructive effects seems to have been strictly 
confined to a very sharply defined area, and not to have had even an 
outer circle of very strong winds, for Mr. E. F. Mondy, Professor of 
Science, Dacca College, writes :— 

" There was nothing of a remarkable nature to indicate its coming. 
One of the usual not very violent storms was known to be coming, but 
nothing more. Nor were there any very violent winds outside of its 
track. I live on the river side and was in my verandah the whole while, 
not 100 yards from its track on the river side, the river running here 
about W. 30° N., and not a stone's throw from Edward's house (one of 
those injured though apparently not quite in the track of the storm), 
which lies N. 20° W. from here, but the wind even at this short distance 
was by no means strong. Yet while I was in the verandah and watched 
the approach of the storm from the other side of the river, the whole 
of the tremendous havoc was done just to the N. W. of us.” 

The truck of the tornado, which is most fally described in Dr. 
Crombie's paper and is also illustrated by diagrams, appears to have been 
mainly in an east-south-easterly direction while passing through Dacca, 
but if Dr. Crombie’s surmise is correct that the same tornado after- 
wards visited the Moonsheegunje District, then its path must have 
changed to south after rising from the Sankari Bazar. This may un- 
doubtedly have been the case, but there is however nothing impossible 
in the counter suggestion that the tornado which visited the Moonshee- 
gunje District was a second one. In America, eleven separate tornadoes 
within a comparatively small area have been known to occur on a single 
day, and thus it is quite possible that, with the favorable conditions for 
the formation of such storms which must have obtained in the Dacca 
District on the 7th of April, two or even more of such storms might 
have originated. The time at which the storm visited the Moonshee- 
gunje District and the known rate nt which the Dacca storm was 
travelling perhaps favour Dr. Crombie's viow. 

It is also desirable in connection with the subject of tornadoes in 
Bengal to place on record an account of another small storm which 
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visited the Hooghly District on the evening of April 27th. The small 
town which was visited is close to Serampore, and only about 16 or 17 
miles north of Calcutta. The account is written by Mr. F. W. Dnke, 
C. S., Subdivisional officer of Serampore, and the report was submitted 
to Mr. Toynbee, Magistrate of Hooghly, by whom it was communicated 
to the Meteorological Department. 

The following is Mr. Duke's letter, which is dated April 28th, 1888. 

“ I have the honor to report that early this morning I was informed 
by the Police that yesterday evening Bhndressur had been visited by 
a tornado, nnd that the Police outpost had been blown down and much 
damage, accompanied by loss of life, had been done. 

“Accompanied by the Assistant Superintendent of Police I pro- 
ceeded to Bhudressur, and found that a tornado apparently under the 
form of a whirlwind from right to left had entered the south-eastern 
part of the town from the river about 8 o'clock yesterday evening. It 
proceeded north-west by north, and having travelled about 1j miles 
finally left north-east about the northern part of Bhudressur disappearing 
in the river—as it had come. The breadth of its course was about 200 
or 300 yards on land from the shore and the centre and point of greatest 
violence about the line of the river-bank near the Gunge. It was 
stated that the tornado was preceded by & booming sound: its total 
duration is estimated at from 3 to 6 minutes. "The violence of the wind 
must have been inconceivable, many large trees were blown down, and 
the Grand Trunk Hoad was completely blocked by them this morning. 
Many thatched houses, probably some score, were blown down—the tiled 
part of the town was completly stripped, and the streets were full of 
fallen tiles. In the town four people were killed by the falling of houses, 
and many more or less injured. Both the regular outpost and the 
Police barracks entirely collapsed, all the Police papers and records 
being buried in the outpost. Most of the constables were in the barracks 
when they fell in, but all succeeded in struggling out, scratched aud 
bruised it is true, but without broken bones, 

" Along the river bank, however, the force of the wind had been 
most tremendous. In several cases boats of 500 maunds’ burden had 
been picked out of the water and thrown over to the bank. I saw a 
shattered dinghi which had been blown up on to a tree which had first 
been partially blown down. Another dinghi had been picked ont of the 
water, blown across 15 or 20 yards of chur, and on to the upper part of 
a high pucca-ghat. A 500 maund boat had been docked for repairs nnd 
the manjhis had built a temporary shelter behind it, the boat was lifted 
by the storm, turned on end and thrown over the shelter, crushing it to 
nothing aud killing two men in it, the boat itself being crushed out 


E^. 
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absolutely flat by the violence of the fall, In another case a large boat 
was blown up the river-bank, and is now blocking a road within the 
Gunge. In all as far na I could ascertain, 7 persons had been killed, 3 
were missing apparently in the river—nine persons were seriously in- 
jured ; of these eight were put in a boat and brought to Serampore, and 
an unascertained number had sustained slight injuries. The material 
damage I have as yet no means of estimating ; when accurate figures are 
available on mortality, injuries and losses, I will forward them. Tempor- 
ary accomodation must be provided for the Police. The outpost and 
barracks are utterly laid waste, and quite beyond repair.” 





PART II. 


An account of the Dacca Tornado of the 7th of April, 1888. 
By Dr. A. CnowupiB, Civil Surgeon of Dacca. 


There can be no question that the storm which wrecked a portion 
of Dacca [on the evening of the 7th of April, 1888, was a tornado or 
whirlwind. 'The evidences of its nature are quite conclusive. "They 
consist in observations of the directions in which objects which it en- 
countered have been thrown down or distorted. "The objects which 
give the most unmistakable evidence are walls running at right angles 
to the track of the tempest, trees, especially plantain trees, the pinnacles 
of mats and masjids, and kutcha huts; and the experiences of persons 
who were stationed at or near the vortex as it passed over them, 

A tornado is a whirling wind rotating at an enormous speed, and 
advancing rapidly at the same time, along a more or less straight line. 
For convenience of description, such a whirlwind may be said to have 
four radii, an anterior in advance of the vortex, a posterior behind the 
vortex, and two lateral radii at right angles to the centre line of the 
track of the storm, All objects situated directly in the centre line of 
the track will be driven in a direction at right angles to that line, in one 
direction by the anterior radius, and in the opposite direction by the 
posterior radius, while objects situated near the sides of the track will 
be carried or driven forwards on one side, and backwards on the other, 
in relation to the track of the tempest. One of these lateral radi, that 
which carries objects in the same direction as that in which the tempest 
is advancing, may be called the advancing lateral radius, while the 
opposite which drives objects in the opposite direction may be called 
the retrograding lateral radius. 

In the diagram shown as Fig. À. Pl. XXVIL., AB is the line taken 
by the vortex in its advance, C is the vortex, the circle FLEK represents 
the whirling of the wind round the vortex C. The arrows indicate 
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the direction in which it is rotating, CE is the anterior mdius, CF the 
posterior radius; CL is the advancing, and CK the retrograding lateral 
radius. It is obvious that all objects at E will be blown to the left, all 
objects standing at F will be blown to the right of the line AB, while all 
objects at L will be driven forward, and all at K, backwards; it is also 
obvious that, as the circle moves up the line AB, they will encounter first 
the force of the wind at E, and be knocked over to the left, and only those 
which have withstood the wind at E will encounter the wind at F ns the 
tempest advances, and only these will be driven to the right. If the 
line AB happen to be an unprotected stone wall, it is clear that, as the 
storm proceeds, the whole of that stone wall will be thrown to the left 
by the wind at right angles to the anterior radius, none of it will be 
thrown to the right by the wind at F, because it will probably have 
previously been demolished by the wind at E. If, however, the wall be 
placed in the line KL at right angles to the line of progress of the 
storm, all to the right of the vortex will be thrown down forwards 
by the advancing lateral radius of the whirlwind, while all to the left 
will be thrown down backwards by the retrograding lateral radius. 
This was clearly indicated by the atorm of the 7th of April. It struck 
the Buckland Bund nearly at a right angle about 90 paces above the 
Nawnab’s palace. Here there was a garden having a south and a north 
wall both running parallel to the Bund, and therefore at right angles to 
the line of the advancing storm. The south wall, next the Bund, wns 
low, but topped by an ornamental cast iron railing, and the north wall was 
about 10 fest high. To the east of a certain point, the cast iron railing 
on the south wall was driven into the garden by the wind on the ad- 
vaneing lateral radius CL, while all to the west of the same point was 
driven on to the Bund by the retrograding wind on the radius CK. 
The north wall was treated in the same way. All to the east of a 
certain point, directly opposite the point on the south wall, was driven 
forwards into the compound of the house being built for Sulimulláh 
Miya, while all to the west of that point was driven by the retrograd- 
ing lateral wind backwards into the garden. The corresponding points 
of these two walls showed precisely where the vortex of the tornado 
passed over them, and fixed the track of the vortex at this part of its 
course; and the way in which these two walls fell was alone sufficient, 
if no other evidence had been forthcoming, to prove that this storm 
was a tornado, and also that the wind was circling from right to left, 
as in the diagrams I have drawn. The action of the storm on this part 
of the Buckland Bund is shown in Fig. B., Pl. XXVII. Unfortunately 
other evidence was only too plentiful. On the opposite bank, the storm 
had, before crossing the river, burst through a belt of trees, some 300 
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yards in breadth in which was concealed a Muhammadan village. All 
the trees on the east side of the track of the tempest were lying directed 
towards the river in a northerly direction, all on the west side were 
directed southwards, inland, away from the river. The former had 
been broken or uprooted by the advancing lateral radius, the latter by 
the retrograding lateral radius, In the centre of the track, where they 
had been exposed to the anterior radins, and afterwards to the posterior 
radius as well as to tho inner lateral radii, nothing but stumps were 
left; for it is clear that, while all objects outside the lines MN and OP (in 
Fig. A., Pl. XXVII) will be exposed to only one wind force, an advancing 
one in the case of OP, or a retrograding one in that of MN, those within 
those lines will be exposed to three out of the four wind forces in nction, 
Thus, an object situated in the line RS will be first thrown to the left by 
the wind forces nfter they have passed the line CE, then subjected to a 
retrograde force on the line CK, and will afterwnrds be tossed to the 
right by the wind forces approaching CF. It was thus that the tornado 
ground its way through the Nawab's palace and through the masonry 
houses between his palace and the main street of the town. 

For these reasons, when the tornado is passing over masonry build- 
ings, it will appear as if most of the destruction near the centre of the 
track had been done by a wind blowing from right to left, becanse the 
wind forces at right angles to CE, the anterior radius, nre the first to 
come in contact with them. They are immediately thrown down to the 
left and remain there undisturbed by the subsequent rotatory winda 
which pass over them. So it is with plantain trees, which do not snap 
across, but bend and break and lie down flat, retaining their connection 
with the root by a short stump. But with hard wood trees, and with 
kutcha huts and furniture, it is different. They are lirst carried to the 
left by the wind force near the anterior radius, and afterwards lifted and 
carried from left to right by the forces on the posterior radius. Thus, 
it was not uncommon for the roof of A's house to be carried into B's 
compound, and immediately afterwards B's roof to be lifted and deposit- 
ed in A's compound. So in the Nawab's house an almirah in one room 
was carried through a doorway into another room, and from the latter 
a writing-table was carried through another doorway into the former 
room. These interchanges only take place near the centre of the track. 

The tornado of the 7th of April began ita destructive course at the 
extreme west end of the Municipal limits. Its exact method of com- 
mencement will be described further on. Here the houses are built on 
an old river bank, the bank of the old bed of the Buriganga, which at 
this season is here a mere khal. This old river bank is continuous in a 
nearly straight.line with the present bed of the Buriganga, which now 
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approaches the town nt the old Muhammadan Fort, the Lalbagh, just 
above the Water-works, at an obtuse angle to its old course, which was 
nearly straight from Hazaribagh on the west to Fatula a village 6 
miles down the Narainganj road on the south-east. At the extreme 
west end of Hazaribagh is a mosque, Fakirni-ka-masjid. From this 
mosque a slightly sinnous road runs as far as the Lalbagh at an average 
distance of 300 feet from the old river bank. There are houses on both 
sides of the road, but at first they are chiefly between the road and the 
river bank, They are nearly all mat huts, the only masonry buildings 
being mosques: for this part of Dacca is Muhammadan, Afterwards, as 
the road runs successively through the mohullas called Inayatgunj, 
Nawabgunj, and Amligolah, pucka houses become more and more 
numerous, and in Amligolah, which is close to the Lalbagh, the majority 
of the houses are of this nature, and the inhabitants are mostly Hindu. 

The first clear signs of the rotatory nature of the tempest occurred in 
an orchard to the north-east of Fakirni-ka-masjid, and close to it on the 
north side of the road referred to, Here there are remains of a clamp 
of plantain trees thrown down and twisted in all directions clearly 
showing that they were in the vortex itself. Around this clump of 
plantains there was a fine old plantation chiefly of mangoes and jacks. 
The branches of all the trees to the north are broken off and thrown to 
the west, those on the south are thrown to the east, and several of the 
largest of them are uprooted bodily, and are now lying prone in the 
same directions, showing that even here the storm was already, in the 
very beginning of its manifestations, one of great violence, The 
masjid itself had only a few bricks disturbed, and the lie of the broken 
trees to the south-west of it was towards the north-east. 

From this point to the north-east of Fakirni-ka-masjid, the vortex 
travelled in a south-easterly direction, crossing the road at an acute 
angle, and from that point continned its course between the road and the 
old river bank destroying every kutcha hut in this portion of Dacca. 
All the indications given were as above, Everything to the right of the 
vortex, that is, on the river bank itself was broken and laid low in a 
forward direction towards the east, There the advancing lateral radius 
was at work, while, on the road and to the north of it, all the indications 
wero in an opposite direction, the work of the retrograding lateral 
radius. Between the river bank and the road, where the winds on tho 
anterior and posterior radii were at work in opposite directions, there 
was mere confused destruction. 

As the whirlwind passed eastwards along Inayatgunj, it gradually 

more and more towards the old bed of the river. This was pro- 
bably due to the greater resistance offered to the forces on the left of 
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the line AB (Pl. XXVII., Fig. A.) than to those on the right. This was 
also the direction in which it originally started, but the continued resis- 
tance on the left no doubt helped to force it more and more to the right. 

The storm passed well to the right of the pucka house of Babu 
Kailash Chandra Dis, a Municipal Commissioner, which was not dis- 
turbed, and, at the Elephant ghat below the Philkhana, the vortex was 
actually down in the old bed of the river. The road from the Phil- 
khana to the Elephant ghat here crosses the track of the tornado at a 
right angle. On the west side of this road, on the old bank of the river, 
is a small Hindu temple, and there stood a tall Jagarnath Car; along 
the west side of the road was a brick wall. The brick wall and the 
Jagarnath Car were thrown down to the west, and the east corners of 
the temple were torn away, and the bricks thrown to the west into the 
compound, clearly showing that they had beeu caught by the retrograd- 
ing lateral radius, and that the vortex was therefore to the right or sonth 
of them as in the diagram, Pl. XXVII., Fig. C. At this point of its 
course, the Khedda Sergeant's house was beyond the influence of the 
tornado, and the houses on either side of the road leading from Hazari- 
bagh were undisturbed, but, on a spur of land lying to the south of 
the old river bed, the branches of trees and the plantains were broken 
and lying eastwards, as they had been caught by the advancing lateral 
radius of the whirlwind. 

At this point of its course, the tornado bade fair to pass out into 
the open maidán lying to the south of Nawabgunj, that is to say, in 
the direction of least resistance, its vortex being already in the old river 
bed. But it is evident that a great barometric depression had formed 
to the north of its course. This was no doubt due to the constant 
sucking action of the wind forces on the retrograding (left) lateral and 
the posterior radii. It is clear, I think, that there must always be in- 
creased barometric pressure to the front of a tornado and on its advanc- 
ing radius, and a barometric depression outside the retrograding and 
posterior radii and behind it in its track. However that may be, it is 
evident that, immediately after passing the Elephant ghat, there was a 
great barometric depression to the north of the whirlwind, for the 
vortex suddenly moved to the left (north), and at the same time a great 
hurricane from the north crashed through the trees, from a point to the 
east of the Philkhana, and joined in the revel of the tornado, the vortex 
of which was now near, if uot on the main road through Nawabgunj. 

The evidences of this great indraught are quite distinct. As you 
drive from the Lalbagh to the main gate of the Philkhana (Elephant 
depót) by a road which is roughly parallel, but 600 yards to the north of, 
the path of the tornado, there are all along signs of a high wind which 
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was directed towards the south and west, but all at once you come upon 
evidences of a much more violent wind which had no westing in it, ono 
which not only broke the high branches of trees, but uprooted hugo 
peepuls and mangoe trees, and tore its way in a distinct track down 
south towards the tornado, just after it passed the Elephant ghat., This 
hurricane from the north of which I write was not more than GO paces 
across, and was very local. It was altogether to the east of the Phil- 
khana, where nothing was disturbed. It was curions to see the little 
low kutcha huts where the mahout’s live, standing about, within the 
Philkhana enclosure, while 200 yards to the east a large solitary gab 
tree was overturned, and a huge uprooted peepul tree blocked the road, 
and there were marks of devastation away everywhere in a track to- 
wards the south. 

After the occurrence of this indraught from the north, the vortex 
passed along, or close to, the main road through Nawabguny eastward. 
Soon it began to encounter on its left front the pucka houses of Amli- 
golub, and from the resistance they offered to the anterior and retro- 
grading radii, it again began to édge towards the right, passing how- 
ever between these houses and Ram-Shnahn's mit. This mát was taken 
by the advancing lateral (or right) radius, and two of its pinnacles were 
thrown down; those on the north-west and south-west corners. They 
were thrown south-east and east by north respectively. The finials of 
the two remaining pinnacles were bent south-east and south-east by 
south, but the terminal finial of the main spire at a height of about 60 feet 
was bent nearly due east, showing, I think, that the vortex was at this 
part of its course not perpendicular, but sloping backwards and towards 
the north-west. ' 

From Ram Shaha’s mát, the tornado continued to edge towards the 
south, till the vortex at last, just before reaching the Lalbagh, passed 
again on to the maidán. Up to this point the tornado does not seem to 
have had power to destroy pucka masonry buildings. So far it had only 
laid low all kutcha huts in its course, broken and uprooted trees, 
carried away the pinnacles of mosques and. temples, and leveled kutcha 
pucka walls. It had only managed to dislodge a few bricks on the most 
exposed corners of masonry buildings, But as soon as it passed on to 
the maidán to the south of the Lalbagh, and was so freed of the ob- 
struction offered by these obstacles, it seems to have rapidly accumulated 
additional force, sufficient before the vortex had passed the east gate of 


the Lalbagh for its retrograding lateral radius to knock down a portion | 


of three of the police barraeks, built high on the sonth rampart of the 
old fort, killing one and severely wounding twelve constables by the 
falling of masonry and beams. 
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Nearly opposite these three barracks which were destroyed by the 
retrograding lateral radius, two up-country coolies had been engaged in 
making a trench, running north and south, about six feet deep at the 
south end, near the river, but open, from the sloping of the ground, in 
the direction of the Lalbagh. They were close to the south end of the 
trench when the tornado came upon them, like a sudden hurricane from 
the south. They jumped down into the trench and cronched down for 
shelter, when in an instant, the wiud blew with equal violence from the 
north, and hove a brick up the trench from the direction of the Lalbagh, 
inflicting a ghastly wound on the head of one of the coolies. From the 
directions in which the wind blew, the vortex must have passed over 
this trench, and this fixes its position at this point of its course. 

The vortex now passed on tothe river. The right or advancing 
radius did not reach the opposite bank at Haslee, but the left or retro- 
grading radius kept sweeping along the river front as far as the Purana 
Kuttra. Close to the water-works, the Commissioner's Steamer, the 
“ Linnet”, and the police steam-launch, the “ Marion," were anchored and 
made fast to the shore. The“ Linnet” was unroofed ; the "Marion" car- 
ried away from her moorings, a short distance up-stream, and sunk in 
42 feet of water. This was obviously the work of the retrograding 
radius, and the resistance offered to this radius by the river bank and 
the pucka buildings on it continued to push the vortex more and more 
to the right, and it finally reached the opposite (south) bank at Jinjira 
Hath, which was promptly demolished and set on fire. 

From Jinjira Hath, there is a road leading south-east to the village 
of Subadiya about a mile distant. This road was nearly in the direct 
line of the tornado, as it crossed the river from the south of the Lalbagh, 
and it followed it, making a track straight in the direction of Subadiya. 
This road is raised, but passes along a shallow depression or valley, 
sheltered on the south by high trees, and on the north by the belt of 
trees on the (south) bank of the Buriganga. Just as it entered on this 
course, the vortex passed over the new pucka masonry house of Abdul 
Bipari, and simply ground it to pieces, killing the owner and severely 
injuring three persons sitting with him at the time, The manner in 
which it treated this bnilding is conclusive that the forces of the whirl- 
wind had become greatly more iutense than they were to the west of 
the Lalbagh. 

From Abdul Bepari's house, the tornado made straight for Subadiya, 
running at an acute angle inland from the river, and at this moment Daces 
lying on the opposite (north) bank of the Buriganga seemed safe, and 
Subadiya doomed. Hut before reachiug this village it had to cross an 
open maidáu stretching away to the south. Here it appears to have 
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encountered a strong current of air blowing up this maidán from the 
south; for no sooner did the tornado enter on this maidán than it nb- 
ruptly altered its direction, wheeled nearly nt a right angle to the left, 
crashed through the belt of trees between it and the river, and made for 
the palace of the Nawab on the opposite side. 

On the opposite side it struck the Buckland Bund, opposite the 
private apartments of the Nawab. "The exact position of the vortex is 
determined, as I have already said, by the points of the two walls of the 
garden interveniug between the Bund and the palace, where the railing 
aud wall were thrown down in opposite directions as previously de- 
scribed. A line drawn from these two points shows that the vortex was 
here directed north-east towards the middle of the western verandah of 
these private apartments. When the vortex reached that point, the 
whole of the advancing lateral radius was engaged in unroofing the 
south verandah of these apartments as well as that of the Ahsanmunzil 
to the right. The opposition offered by these high buildings to the right 
or advancing radius retarded this part of the whirl, with the effect that 
the vortex swung round to the right to the open space behind the Ahsuni 
munzil, and started off nearly due east in the direction of the Sankar- 
bazar and the Commissioner’s house, Asthe vortex swung round behind 
the Absunmunzil, it passed over the inner apartments, which were 
gutted by the retrograding and posterior radii. As the vortex left the 
open space behind the palace, it had the Nawab's offices close on the 
right. ‘These were demolished by the advancing lateral radius, while the 
retrograding radius played with the roof of the stables, and blew the top 
off the Nabatkhana over the main entrance from Patuatoli. 

From the point where it left the Nawab's premises, the vortex 
worked low among the houses between it and the top of the road leading 
from the main street to J. P. Wise's house ; leaving a track of confused 
destruction, as if from a prolonged bombardment. It was here that 
Jagabandhu Ray Bahadur was killed by the falling of his house, yet 
in the midst of this confusion of demolished houses, levelled walls, and 
twisted and broken trees, and the remains of kutcha huts, there is stand- 
ing safe, close behind the Nawab's school-house, which was partly wiped 
out and wholly wrecked, the residence of one Bahadur Bepari, with its 
ornamental plaster mouldings, only a little bespattered with mud. 

On reaching the main street close to Kabiraj's lane, the anterior 
radius seems to have become entangled in the narrow lanes and high 
houses of Sankari bazar, and the vortex to have risen suddenly into the 
nir, 'l'he houses in this part of the town are two and three stories high, 
and only the upper stories are seriously damaged, though all the kuteha 
huts and many of the low kutcha-pucka walls are thrown down. From 
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this point the tornado seems to have passed high into the air, making 
only a final dash downwards at the Municipal Secretary's bath-room and 
one or two trees in the kachari gardens, the College, and in the Com- 
missioner's compound. The last indications given are those of its an- 
terior radius, and show it as departing in a north-easterly direction, "The 
exact track of the tornado as it passed through Dacca is shewn in Pl. 
XXVIII, and a more detailed map of that part of its track in which the 
greatest amount of damage was done is given in Pl. X XIX. 

In no part of its course did its breadth exceed 200 paces; where it 
struck the Buckland Bund it was only 180 paces broad. It travelled al- 
together overa distance of only 3$ miles, Its rate of progress is not easy 
to ascertain, Nawab Ahsanullah tells me that he had been watching the 
progress of the '" Nor'-Wester" all the evening; when, about 7 P. M., 
a servant came and informed him that there was a very peculiar ap- 
pearance in tbe west. He went to the west end of the south verandah 
of the inner apartments, and there saw what looked like a glowing cloud 
in the direction of the Lalbagh. He stood looking at it for about three 
minutes, during which time it seemed to be stationary. He then went 
inside, where he had not been two minutes before the storm was on the 
house. Supposing the tornado had reached the Lalbagh when he left 
the verandah, and that it was three minutes before it reached the Ahsan- 
manzil, and that the route followed by the tornado was a mile and a half 
during that interval,—the rate of progress would be one mile in two 
minutes or 30 miles an hour. The Serang of the ‘‘ Star of Dacca,” who 
watched it from the time it crossed from the direction of the Lalbagh 
till it struck tho Nawab's palace (the “ Star” being anchored within 
the angle described by the tornado between these points), speaks of its 
having travelled with great rapidity. On the other hand, Khajeh Amir- 
ulla, who witnessed its progress over the same distance, estimates the 
time at 10 or 12 minutes, but admits that it may have been less, I my- 
self saw from the Club verandah a low black cloud passing rapidly over 
the houses to the west in a north-easterly direction, and I estimate that 
its progress was not faster than that of a train on the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway, that is about 20 miles an hour. We have, however, 
considerable unanimity as to the period occupied by the storm in passing 
over any given spot: almost every one says it did not occupy more than 
a minute and a half. Considering the excited state of mind of those over 
whora it passed, this estimate may I think be safely cut down to one 
minute. Taking the distance between the extreme front of the anterior 
radius and the subsidence of the violent gusts which followed in ite 
wake as 300 yards, we arrive at a rate of progress of a mile in 5j minutes 
nearly, or roughly 12 miles an hour, 
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The force of the wind rotating within the tornado is difficult to 
estimate. There is no doubt that it was very great. What the wind 
did when it came upon a pucka house standing at right angles to the 
course of the tornado, and caught by one of the lateral radii, was not at 
once to blow down the front wall, but to blow in the doors and windows, 
and then to lift off the terrace roofing, and blow out the back wall, thus 
leaving the beams supported only on the top of the front wall. Now there 
is evidence to show that in such cases the force of the wind blowing 
through the house, after the back wall had fallen, was sufficient to pre- 
vent the unsupported beams from falling for a perceptible time. To 
this fact Mr. Kelsall and Khajeh Amirulla owe their lives. Mr. Kelsall 
was in the Nawab's office when the right radius of the tornado caught it 
and blew the back wall into the street. The unsupported beams re- 
mained standing out like flags, long enough after the wall was blown out 
to enable him to make his escape before they fell. Mr. Kelsall’s move- 
ments were no doubt very rapid on this occasion, and they were acce- 
lerated by the violent wind propelling him in the direction where lay 
his safety. On the other hand, Khajeh Amiralla was sitting in a small 
pleasure-honse close to the Buckland Bund watching with great interest 
the roaring cloud bursting on the Bund, the true nature of which he did 
not understand, when, in a moment, the house was caught by the retro- 
grading radias and demolished. A heavy beam fell on his shoulder ; 
but fell so slowly and gently, owing to the force of the wind underneath 
it, that it felt like a soft but firm hand pressing him down to the ground, 
He remained under that beam for three quarters of an hour before he 
could be dug ont. His companion was killed. 

The persistency with which eye-witnesses declare that the cloud 
accompanying the whirlwind glowed cannot be overlooked. The men 
at Hazaribagh where it began its destructive course were not to be moved 
from their assertion, that when it first came upon them it glowed with a 
dull red lurid glare “ like a smoky lamp chimney on fire.” Khajeh Amir- 
ulla, who watched it with much interest, is perfectly clear in his state- 
ment that, as it approached him from the opposite bank of the river, it 
resembled a balloon in shape, and seemed to be lit up witha “reflected 
light,” and that, at the narrow neck, it kept throwing out a body of fire 
on either side, as in the accompanying sketch, which is a facsimile of 
his own drawing (Pl XXVII., Fig. D). The Nawab Ahsanulla and 
others also speak of its being accompanied with “ balls of fire" pro- 
ceeding nt a great speed. On the other hand, nothing is so certain ns: 
that no one who was in the course of the tornado presented any 
appearance of having been burned. The injuries received were all of 

the nature of contused, lacerated, and punctured wounds, and simple 
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and compound fractures. In not one instance was there a trace of 
scorching. Mr. Kelly, the Resident Apothecary of the Mitford Hospital, 
on whose statement I put much reliance, is equally clear that the 
cloud, as he saw it, did not glow, aud the appearance, as I saw it 
(but this was probably only the wake of the true tornado), was a 
low dark unilluminated cloud, throwing out sparks of fire, which were 
no doubt merely burning embers caught up and carried along by the 
storm. One of these was undoubtedly of this nature, for it was carried 
burning into Mr. S. J. Sarkies' verandah, where he erunched it out with 
the heel of his boot. These were no doubt the “ balls of fire" noted by 
the Nawab and others. The appearance described by Khajeh Amirulla 
of a body of fire rushing out from below is more difficult to account for. 
The fires which followed its course in many places do not require the 
assumption of any fire connected intrinsically with the tornado itself, for 
the people had just finished cooking their evening meals, and were 
about to sit down to eat it when the storm burst upon them. The em- 
bers from the fires with which they had been cooking were no doubt 
caught up by the whirlwind and carried along with it, and thatched 
houses, blown down over these fires, would instantly take fire. 

I am told that numbers of large fish were found on the Buckland 
Bund after the storm, and there is no doubt that they along with much 
water were caught up by the vortex as it crossed the river. The water 
thus taken up, circling with the dust of the whirlwind, was worked 
into à soft mud, and one of tlie most remarkable phenomena of the storm 
was the way in which all objects within the influence of the tornado 
were plastered with a wash of liquid mud. It covers all walls to a depth 
of nearly one-eighth of an inch, it matted the hair, coated the skin, and 
was ingrained in the wounds of the injured. 

The noise accompanying the progress of the tornado has been 
variously described. It was compared by the Engineer of the Water 
Works and by Khajeh Amirulla to the letting off of steam. It was this 
sound which first attracted the latter's attention, and he put his head 
out of window to see what steamers were letting off steam at that time 
of the evening. It was then that he saw the storm breaking on Jinjira 
half a mile up stream on the other bank. The sound which I heard 
from the Club verandah in no way resembled the letting off of steam. 
It was a low sustained rumbling. I think that the discrepancy is capable 
of reconciliation, What they heard was, besides the noise of the rever- 
' berations of the tornado itself, the comparatively shrill sound of the 
storm crashing through trees and kutcha houses west of the Lalbagh, 
and on the opposite side of the river, What I heard was the sound of 
falling masonry, along the track of the storm from the Nawab's palace 
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to the Sankari bazar. As soon as the storm cloud passed, there was an 
instant's silence, the stars shone out bright and clear, and then came 
through the still air the long wail of the injured and housvless. 

I have reserved till now the discussion of the origin of this tor- 
nado. Ido not think it can be dismissed with the remarks that it 
originated as all tornados do, and as we see them constantly do on a 


small scale on a hot dusty highway, by the impact of two currents of 


air flowing in different directions, and which thus after their impact 
assume a rotatory motion, I do not say that this one did not so origin- 
nte somewhere, but that there are good grounds for the belief that it did 
not so originnte,nt Hazaribagh, where its destructive course began. I 
believe that it was already a whirlwind of great force before it touched 
ground at that place. 

My reasons for this belief, which is nt first sight improbable, are to 
my mind insuperable, "They are as follows :— 

All day, as usual at this season, a strong south or south-easterly 
breeze had been blowing. About 5 r. m., the low grumbling of an ap- 
proaching “ nor'-wester ” became audible, and a dull slate-blue bank of 
clouds was seen coming up in the teeth of the wind from the north-west 
lit up by occasional flashes of lightning. About 6-30 r. m., the nor'wester 
was overhead, and a few drops of rain began to fall. In these two cur- 
rents of air, a south wind blowing hard along the surface, and a high 
north-west current from the north-west, we have the necessary ele- 
ments for the birth of a rotatory storm. About this time, Mr. Kelly, the 
Resident Medical Officer of the Mitford Hospital, was visiting a friend 
at the Railway lines to the north of the town, Mr. Kelly has spent most 
of his service in the North West Provinces, and is well acquainted with 
the appearances of dust storms, aud he called the attention of his friend 
to a dull brown patch low over the mangoe trees to the north, contras- 
ting with the clear slate-blue background of the approaching nor'- 
wester. 'This brown patch was travelling rapidly from west to enst. 
He pointed out that this patch exactly resembled a distant dust storm. 
When it got due north of his point of observation, it seemed to becomo 
stationary or rather to be approaching Dacca. From his experience of 
dust storms be knew it was time to get home. When he reached the 
Mitford Hospital ten minutes afterwards, he looked for the brown patch, 
and saw it now to his north-west, i. e., on its way from its former posi- 
tion on the north of the town to the west end of Dacca. About ten 
minutes afterwards he heard the sound of the tornado on its track from 
the west of the Lalbagh, and along the opposite bank of the river, and & 
large tree in the Mitford Hospital compound was blown down. | 

Here we have the evidence of an intelligent and trustworthy ob- 
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server noticing n phenomenon with which he was familiar, altogether 
apart from the other phenomena of the nor’-wester, following a course 
of its own, and approaching that part of Dacca where the tornado first 
struck. 

Next, we have the evidence of the people living at Hazaribagh, who 
are consistent in their assertion that the storm came upon them, with @ . 
‘SInrid glare’ from the north, the direction from which Mr. Kelly saw it 
approaching that part of the town. 

Thirdly, we have the appearance presented by the ravages committed 
by the storm before it settled down as a tornado in the orchard to the 
north-east of Fakirni-ka-masjid. From these appearances alone, I was 
driven to the same conclusion before I had heard the evidence of the 
inhabitants or of Mr. Kelly. To carry the weight they deserve, these 
appearances must be piven in some detail. The position of the first 
appearance of the tornado is shown in Pl. X XVII, Fig. E. 

From the Elephant Depót there is a curvilinear road leading to the 
old river bank at Hazaribagh, for the convenience of wataring the ele- 
phants. Itis known as the Hathi-kn-sarak. About half way between 
the Philkhana and Hazaribazh, it is crossed by the old Mirpur road. 
From the eastern gate of the Philkhana to the point of intersection of 
these two roads, not a twig or lenf was disturbed by the storm ; but 
nfter passing the Mirpur road on the Hathi-ka-sarak, half way between 
it nnd the Hazaribagh ghat, one comes suddenly upon traces of -a violent 
wind from the north. The first tree which seems to bave suffered is a 
tall jamun tree well to the right of the road, the top branch of which has 
been torn off, and is hanging to the south. There is then an interval of 
low brushwood, nnd then a group of mango trees close to the road side. 
The top branches of all these trees are snapped across and driven to the 
south. On the opposite side, in a direct line with the jamun and the 
mango trees, all the trees for a distance of fifty paces along the road 
have their top branches snapped across. "There is again an interval of 
forty paces withont a leaf turned on either side of the road, but after 
that distance, nnd for another forty or fifty paces, all the top branches 
are seen to be knocked off the trees ; on the right or north side only those 
quite elose to the road, but on the left or Hazaribagh side there is a 
line of destruction towards the south ending about 200 yards away in a 
chaos of broken and uprooted trees. Continuing to walk along the road, 
there is no evidence of a storm on the right or left till we reach the 
old river bed, and just there is a group of tall jamun trees overhanging 
a mat house. One of the top branches of this group of trees has been 
torn off, and thrown to the south over the mat house, but not a straw of 


the thatch is disturbed. 
Here we have evidence of a violent wind blowing from north to 
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south about 100 paces broad, and coming downwards at an angle of from 
five to ten degrees with the surface of the ground ; striking at first only 
the top branches of tall trees, then the upper branches, and finally snap- 
ping across the main branches or uprooting them bodily, when the vio- 
lence of the wind got lower. To the north and to the east and west of 
. this track nothing had been disturbed. I drove along the old Mirpur 

road far enough to satisfy myself that beyond the first jamun tree men- 
tioned nothing had been touched, 

It is to be noted that there was no evidence of rotation in this wind : 
everything was carried in one direction, namely, from.north to south. 

On the old river bed and on the bank there, were, however, evidences 
of a less violent gale, blowing from west to east and from the south-west 
to north-east, as indicated by the arrow heads; nnd there were signs, to 
the east of this chaos, of a very violent wind blowing down trees and 
branches to the west and south-west. To the north-east of PFakirni-ka- 
masjid, was the chaos of broken and uprooted trees, centring round a 
group of plantain trees twisted and turned in all directions where the 
vortex had at once established itself. 

1t is open to any one to say that the vortex originated round those 
plantain trees, and that the arrow heads in my diagram indicate the 
directions of the wind as it was sucked into the vortex as it began to 
rotate, and that the great destruction was caused by the gradual deve- 
lopement of power as it continued to rotate. 

I oppose this theory with the objections already stated, namely, that 
an unusual cloud was seen travelling towards this very place, and by 
the assertions of the people of the place, that the storm did not develope 
iiself there, but burst upon them suddenly from the north, and the ex- 
treme violence of the wind at its very first manifestation, before the 
vortex had begun to move, is opposed to the idea of a gradual develope- 
ment of the whirlwind at this spot. 

I hold that the other theory that the tornado was travelling in a 
higher stratum of air, and descended at a low angle, and struck ground 
nt this spot is compatible with all the observations. It is what the 
people on the spot say did happen,—it explains the extreme violence of 
its very first manifestations, and the direction which it immediately took. 
It may be objected that the total absence of the evidence of rotation in its 
very first manifestation is opposed to this theory. But it is not really 
so. If you imagine that as the tornado struck the trees on its way to 
the ground the vortex was not perpendicular, but sloping towards the 
north-west, it will be clear that the first part to come in contact with 
terrestrial objects would be the right or advancing lateral radius. The 

other three radii would not come into action, on account of the tilting, 
till the vortex itself was on the ground. The next radius to come into 
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action would be the posterior, and we have evidence that this was so in 
the violence of the destruction to the east of the first. track from north 
to south. The anterior radius being tilled most upwards would at first 
have the feeblest power, and it is the case that the least destruction 
done was in the river bank straight in front of the violent gale that 
broke through the trees from the north. If the vortex had gradu- 
ally formed, one would have expected a more equal distribution of power 
around it, instead of its being chiefly at first on two sides. 

The theory that the tornado already formed was travelling rapidly 
from north to south before it struck ground, also explains the reason for 
its starting at once in a south-easterly direction. The resistance of the 
ground was at first offered solely to one radius, the right or advancing 
lateral one. The result was equivalent to that of a sudden powerful 
push to the left, that is, to the east of the direction in which it was pre- 
viously travelling. The experiment of offering resistance to a humming 
top at a corresponding point would illustrate the effect of the resistance 
of the ground to a tornado descending upon it in the way in which I 
suppose this one did. 

The possibility of a tornado travelling in the air may appear doubt- 
ful to some, but the probability of its being able to do so, and at great 
speed, receives confirmation from what I consider to be the progress of 
this very tornado after it left Dacca. I have said that when the vortex 
reached the Sankari Bazar it seems to have risen rapidly into the air, for 
the reason that only the upper stories of the high houses of this part of 
the town were seriously damaged. It seems after leaving Dacca to have 
travelled in the air due south for a distance of 20 miles, and to have 
struck down again in the south of the Munshiganj subdivision of this 
district, destroying 5 or 6 villages, and causing 60 to BO deaths, The 
time it took to travel that distance was not more than 20 minutes to 
halfan hour. It came upon the people in the west suburbs of Dacca 
just as they were about to sit down to their evening meal, a few minutes 
after 7 r. M. It reached the neighbourhood of Rajabari in the south of 
Munshiganj just as they had finished their evening meal, and were pre- 
paring for their post-prandial smoke, that is, about 7.30 P. m. 

It may be objected that it was not the same tornado which took 
these villages in Munshiganj, bnt another and independent one. But 
the improbability of two different and independent tornadoes, forming 
and travelling together on ono evening in this part of India, where a 
tornado has never been known before, is, to say the least, very great. 

Since writing the above, I have visited the villages referred to in the 
south of the Munshiganj subdivision. The people say it came from the 
north-west. It first struck a village called Dohori, then Barakoer, 
Banuri, Hashail, Silbaran, Majgaon, and Bagbari; a course altogether 
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of about seven miles. Its track was about east by south, and, like the 
Dacca one, it was about 200 paces broad. The evidences of rotation 
were equally clear, and the rotation was from right to left, all the trees 
on the right or advancing radius being blown eastwards, while those on 
the left or retrograding radius were broken westwards,—at Barakoer 
there were signs of a great indraught from the north, similar to that 
which occurred to the east of the Philkana at Dacca. "This indraught 
passed over the house of Babu Kali Prasanna Ghosh, manager of the 
Bhowal estates. The force of the tornado was very great, and the loss 
of life would have been much greater, if it had not selected a comparatively 
open track of country for its course. In some of the villages over which 
it passed, it made a clean sweep of everything, leaving only the raised 
platforms over which the honses had stood. The people speak of men 
having been lifted into the air and dashed down on the ground. 
Twenty-one persons are said to have been killed in this way in the 
village of Hashail. 
Dacca, 
23rd April, 1888. 


The observer at the meteorological observatory at Dacca having 
reported that the Tornado had passed through the compound of the 
Telegraph Office, and this statement having appeared in the Meteorologi- 
cal Report for the week ending the 13th of April, I subsequently wrote 
to the officiating Meteorological Reporter as foliows :— 

“In your short notice which was published last week in the Gazette, 
you surmise that the tornado passed through the telegraph compound, but 
you will see from these maps that this was not so. The Telegraph Office 
was well to the right of its track. The trees blown down there were affected 
by cyclonic blasts which circled round the real tornado, and at some dis- 
tance from it. You will see that there were several such blasts. One 
went between Beighton's house and my own, breaking down a lot of trees, 
and carrying away the corner of the house occupied by Messrs. Edwards 
and Wilson. It was such a blast that brought down the wall of the 
lunatic asylum, which was well away to the north of the tornado, which 
was at that time crossing the river. I think that the three police bar- 
racks at the Lalbagh were perhaps affected by a similar blast, only they 
were much nearer the vortex than the other examples now given. It is 
otherwise difficult to understand how only those three were affected. 
Some people cven think that the blowing down of the asylum wall is 
evidence that the vortex was somewhere there, But the damage near 
the asylum is trivial, and there is no sign of the track either to or from 
that point, and I am clear that it was not near it, and that my tracing is 

ically correct. On the opposite side of the river it went rather more 
inland than I have shown." 
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VII.—Natwural History Notes from H. M.'s Indian Marine Survey Steamer 
' Investigator, Commander Atrnen Canventrer, R. N, D. S. O,, 
Commanding. No.9. Further Notes on the Amphipoda of Indian 
Waters.— Hy G. M. Ginzs, M. B., F. R. C. S, Surgeon-Naturalist to 
the Marine Survey. 


[Received May Sth, 1887 ;—Rend February Ist, 1888.] 
(With Plates VI.—XII.) 


How little the Amphipoda of the Bay of Bengal have been hitherto 
worked may be judged from the fact that every species I have as yet 
examined appears to be new to science. Indeed, with the single excep- 
tion of a fresh-water species, Gammarus fluviatilis, which I met with 
in a mountain lake (tho Pandar) at an elevation of 11,000 feet in the 
Hindu-Kush range, and of the doubtful case of Amphithoe indica, M.- 
Edw., described in the present paper, I have yet to find a described 
Indian form. 

The group having been thus hitherto neglected in India, it appears 
a good plan to set about the description of the species as they come to 
hand, more especially as, on account of their minuteness and fragility, 
they are best examined in the living state, a work which can only be 
carried out on boardship. 

On this account the species are described provisionally in the order 
in which they come to hand, the work of arranging them systematically 
being left to some future time when sufficient material shall have been 
collected. I will now proceed to describe the species met with since my 
last contribution to this Journal. 


l. ANONYX AMAURUS, n. sp., Pl. VL, Fig. 1. 


This form is interesting on account of its having, as far as T can 
make ont, no traces whatever of eyes. It was trawled at a depth of 
1300 fathoms off the Coast of Burmah in Lat. 16° 44 45" N., Long. 95° 34’ 
30” E.; bottom temperature 367. Although this station is over 40 miles 
from the nearest shore, the bottom appears to consist largely of water- 
logged drift wood, and other shore material, amongst which was a number 
of the fruits of a plant which, Dr. King of the Royal Botanical Garden, 
Calcutta, informs me, are probably those of Baringtonia racemosa. The 
abundant albuminons material of the seed is still comparatively fresh 
and sound. On breaking open one of these, I found two specimens 
of our species; and another seed yielded a third specimen. All three 
are females and the egg-pouches of two contained ova. The animal is, 
for an amphipod, remarkably broad in proportion to its depth, the 

pleura being narrow, while the coxal plates are of considerable depth. 
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The legs are short and stout and the month-parts exceptionally 
strong, so as to be eminently suited for digging its way into the hard 
albumen of the seeds on which it feeds. It might at first sight appear 
strange that an inhabitant of so great a depth should feed on snch ex- 
clusively shore products. From the quantity of these seeds and other 
driftage brought up in the trawl, it is, however, evident that, as long as 
the tides and currents remain as they now are, the animal can never 
be at a loss for food. That it is really a bottom organism there 
can be no doubt, as, apart from its eyeless condition, its limbs are 
ill-suited for swimming, and the driftage brought up in the trawl was 
too abundant and of too varied a character to admit of any suspicion of 
its having been picked up by the trawl on its upward or downward 
route, 

The species can, however, have but a very limited distribution, as 
situations in which abundant and well-preserved food drifted from the 
shore is to be found at sucha considerable depth must be quite excep- 
tional, and widely separated from each other, as they can only be found 
in the neighbourhood of great tidal rivers, and where such enter the 
son in the neighbourhood of considerable depths. 

The animal is of an uniform ivory-white throughout ; and the largest 
specimen is abont 12 mm. in length. 

The head is small and short, rounded in front and broad behind at 
its junction with the thorax, where the animal very nearly attains its 
maximum breadth. 

The segments of the thorax are long and subequal, the middle 
members of the series, however, slightly exceeding the others in all di- 
mensions. 

The first three abdominal segments are longer than any of the 
thoracic and of remarkable depth, the third being the largest. The 
remaining three segments diminish rapidly in size, and the telson is 
small, conical, and upturned, 

The antennule is short and stout, its total length being but one-fifth 
that of the body. It consists of a peduncle of three joints, of which tho 
first is long and cylindrical, and the remaining two, remarkably short, 
form considerably less than half of the peduncle. The flagellum consists 
of a long conical basal joint, forming quite half its length, and of five or 
six short tapering joints of the usual form. The secondary appendage 
cousists of two joints, the first of which, though much thinner and cy- 
lindrical, exactly equals the first joint of the primary flagellum in 
length, while the second joint is small and short. 

The antenna is subequal to the antennule, but of slighter build, 
Its peduncle is longer, consisting of three joints of nearly equal length, 
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which together nearly equal the peduncle of the antennule with the 
long first joint of its flagellum in length. Its remaining joints if pre- 
sent cannot be distinguished. The flagellum consists of six or seven 
short joints. 

The gnathites are remarkably short, the mandibles being especially 
powerful and provided with a long jointed appendage. The maxilli- 
pedes are large and pediform, and are terminated by a globular joint pro- 
vided with a strong claw, 

The second of the thoracic appendages is very stoutly built, and is 
terminated by a powerful subchela, the dactylopodite forming a powerful 
curved claw, and the propodite having its posterior border prolonged 
into a stout plate, which is curved downwards to oppose the dactylo- 
podite; this plate is armed with a number of tooth-like spines not 
shewn in the drawing. The third thoracic appendage, in general 
form, closely resembles the second, but it is slightly longer, and very 
much slighter, and differs also in the basipodite being strengthened on 
its anterior border by a strong flat plate. The fourth and fifth thoracic 
appendages are somewhat shorter than the two preceding, stoutly made, 
and of the ordinary ambulatory type. The sixth, seventh, and eighth 
have their basipodites provided with large strengthening buttress-like 
plates; all three are stoutly built, but, while the sixth is the shortest, 
the seventh is the longest of all the appendages. The eighth is inter- 
mediate in length, but has its distal five joints shorter even than those 
of the sixth, its excess of length over the latter being due entirely to the 
great size of the basipodite, which is nearly twice as long as that of 
any other appendage; it has no strengthening plates on its anterior 
border, but this is more than compensated for by the immense size of 
the posterior buttress. 

The first three abdominal appendages are of the usual swimming 
type, but are somewhat small in proportion to the bulk of the animal. 
The last three appendages are short and stout, and are each provided 
with a pair of short, subequal, styloid rami; they diminish progressively 
in length and to a less extent in thickness, the last being rather shorter 
than its breadth; all three are armed with a series of short stout spines, 

The animal differs from any of its congeners enumerated in Spence 
Bate’s Catalogue in the first joint of the flagellam and of the appendage 
of the antennule being markedly longer than their successors; in being 
eyeless; and in the exceptional development of the gnathopoda, which 
are much better formed even than in the closely allied Opis, a genua to 
which, if this character alone were taken into account, the species might 
be referred. The distinction, however, between Anonyx and Opis, resting 

as it does on this character alone, is of very doubtful generic value, and 
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I have preferred to class the present form under Anonyx on account of 
its more closely resembling in most other points the known species of 
that genus than it does the hitherto described species of Opis. 

Since the date of the issue of Spence Bate's Catalogue of the Am- 
phipods of the British Museum (1862), a considerable number of species 
have been added to Anonyx and a few to Opis, the descriptions of all of 
which are not accessible in India. From considerations of locality and 
depth, itis, however, highly improbable that any of these corresponds to 
the species now described. 

Sars (Archiv Math. Naturv. (Christiania) 1881, p. 437) has de- 
scribed an eyeless species of the genus (A. typhlops) from 1710 fathoms in 
the Arctic seas, but I have not been able to obtain access to the paper, 
The temperature of the water at such depths as 1300 and 1710 fathoms is 
pretty constant all over the world, and deep-sea species have, as a rule, 
a wide distribution, so that it is possible that our forms may be the same, 
Still it appears extremely unlikely that the present species would be 
able to obtain suitable food in such regions, so that, provisionally at 
any rate, I describe it as new in the absence of any evidence to the 
contrary. 


2. AMPELISCA LEPTA, n. sp, Pls. VIT. & IX. 


This species was dredged in 107 fathoms on the edge of the 
Swatch-of-no-Ground, at the head of the Bay of Bengal. A very large 
number of specimens were obtained in the mass of soft mud brought up 
in the dredge, which, with the exception of a few annelids, contained 
no other living organisms. The mud contained a quantity of broken 
lamellibranchs and pteropod shells, but none of these appeared to have 
been recently inhabited. 

The subfamily Ampeliscades contains the single genus Ampelisca ; 
Haploops wanting the character of having two pairs of simple eyes, and 
so being very doubtfully a member of this subfamily. With the charac- 
teristics of Ampelisca, as given by Spence Bate (Cat. Amphip. Crustacea, 
p. 90), the present species entirely agrees, but it differs from the five 
of the known species figured in that work in the slenderness of the 
body, and in the great length of the fifth thoracic appendage, and wants 
also the vinous colouration which appears more or less to characterize 
many of the species. These points, however, are hardly sufficient to be 
of generic value. 

The animal measures about 6 mm. in length and is of a fine ivory 
white throughout, with the exception of the rings of dark brown pigment 
surrounding the eyes. 

The head is of moderate size, irregularly quadrate ; the portion carry- 
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ing the eyes and antennules projecting forwards much beyond that 
giving support to the antennm. In length, it barely equals the first two 
thoracic segments together, 

The two pairs of eyes are of fair size and are placed close to each 
other on the produced upper part of the cephalon, the outer pair being 
situated a little behind as well as below the inner. 

The thorax consists of seven distinct segmenta increasing gradually 
in length from before backwards, the last being the longest. It forms 
exactly half of the total length of the animal. The first four coxal 
plates are deep nnd vertical, while the last three are narrow and much 
everted, giving a fictitious appearance of breadth to this portion of the 
body when seen from above. 

The first of the abdominal segments is as long as the last thoracic, 
but the second and third are considerably shorter, while the remaining 
three are very short, the fifth being not half the width of either the 
fourth or sixth, and with difficulty distinguishable from the former. 
The telson forms a deeply cleft, semilunar plate, which appears to be 
movably articulated to the sixth segment. 

The antenne and antennules nre long and slender, but unequal. 
The antennules, much the shorter, equal the first six thoracic segments 
in length. The peduncle consists of a short spindle-shaped basal joint 
and two slender distal articulations, of which the first is nearly four 
times as long as the second, which is with difficulty distinguishable 
from the flagellum. ‘This latter consists of ten very slender articulations, 
The antenn@ are as long as the body less the last four abdominal segmenta. 
The peduncle consists of five joints, of which the first two are very short, 
completely hidden behind the projecting anterior border of the cephalon. 
The third joint is long and thick and the fourth and fifth very long 
and slender, so that the flagellum forms much the shorter portion of the 
organ. This latter is but httle longer than that of the antennule and con- 
sists of 14 or 15 slender somewhat shorter articulations. 

The gnathites are rather small and are more adapted for sifting and 
retaining finely divided material than for biting and cutting. The 
mouth is guarded in front by a blunt iriangular plate, which appears to 
be immovably connected with the anterior surface of the head. The 
mandibles are provided with a four-jointed hirsute appendage and 
with two plates, of which one has a simple cutting edge of no great 
power, — smooth for its posterior half, but worn in front into 
a series of irregular dentations. Tho second plate has a more complex 
structure. In front it is provided with two stout conical teeth, the 

more anterior being quite plain and smooth, while the posterior, 


which is more slender and pointed, has its posterior border minute- 
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ly dentated. Behind these two teeth comes a plate immovably connected 
with that bearing them, but placed more to the dorsal aspect of the 
organ, and bearing six processes or stout hairs of peculiar form. Arising 
from stout bases they at first become constricted and then expand into 
& lanceolate terminal plate the borders of which are minutely deutated. 
It is difficult to determine what may be the function of these peculiar 
organs, unless it be to finely comminute the mud from which the 
animal separates the nutritive particles on which it subsists. The 
first maxille present no points of particular interest, consisting of the 
usual pair of hirsutely edged plates. The second maxillhme are some- 
what peculiar, their inner border being armed with a series of pecu- 
liarly formed flattened hairs shaped like small lanceolate leaflets. The 
maxillipeds are four-jointed, pediform, and clawed, and are provided 
with a pair of elongated flattened inner plates, both these and the main 
portion of the organ being extremely hirsute. 

The second and third thoracic appendages are but little modified 
from the plain ambulatory type, presenting only a tendency to the 
subchelate plan of construction, the dactylus being long and smooth, 
and the propodite being but little dilated; the only specialization for 
grasping being the provision of a series of stout dentate hnirs on its 
posterior border, not unlike those on the mandibles. Both these paira 
of appendages are essentially alike, but the third is considerably the 
longer and is even less specialized than the second, the propodite being 
barely dilated, aud the dactylus, of very moderate strength. The fourth 
and fifth appendages are quite of the usual ambulatory type, and 
alike in general plan, but, while the first is the slightest and shortest 
òf all the appendages except the second, the fourth is the longest 
and stoutest, slightly exceeding the thorax in length. The sixth and 
seventh are of moderate length, the sixth having its distal articula- 
tions exceptionally stout, while those of the seventh are exceptionally 
slight, both have their basipodites strengthened by anterior and pos- 
terior buttress-like plates ; the eighth has the basipodite very stout and 
is strengthened behind only by an extremely broad plate, its breadth 
being one and a half times its length. The eighth appendage is short 
and its remaining articulations are in general form like those of the 
seventh. 

The first three abdominal appendages are of tho usual swimming 
type, but are more freely furnished with hairs than is nsually the case. 
They diminish regularly in size from before backwards. The last three 
are biramous and styloid, armed only with a few short spines on their 
protopodites. The rami are somewhat flattened and have a bold hollow 
curve on their inner borders beset with minute dentatious (Fig. 10.). 
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The animal differs from A. gaimardii, A. ingens, A. belliana, A. 
limicola, and A. japonica, the species figured by Spence Bate (loc. cit.), 
in the great length of the fifth thoracic appendage; from A. pelagica 
in the antenne being shorter, in its colour being white instead of pale 
yellow, and in presenting no blotches of red pigment on the cophalon ; 
from A. macrocephala in the eyes being larger, and the upper and 
lower pairs equally distinct, in none of the segments being carinate, in 
colour, and in size; from A. tenuicornis, A. laevigata, and A. carinata 
in wanting the posterior dorsal carina. 

AwATOMY.—The visual organs of Ampelisca are arranged in a manner 
somewhat exceptional amongst the Amphipoda. Being anxious to 
examine the minute structure of these and to make out whether both 
pairs of eyes were alike or of different structure, I made several sets 
of serial sections in the various axes of the animal. From an examina- 
tion of these, the following points were made out, which, without pre- 
tending to be a complete account of the minute anatomy of the animal, 
it may be well to record. 

Organs of Vision.—The two pairs of eyes are identical in structure, 
but quite distinct from each other, and belong toa high type of the 
simple invertebrate eye. The portion of the chitinous coat of the head 
which forms the “ cornea” is but slightly more convex than the general 
curve of the part. Imbedded in this is a refractile body of a slightly 
flattened spherical form, consisting of a delicate sac containing a struc- 
tureless gelatinous material. 

The sac is quite distinct from the cavity in which it is contained, 
and is capable of dislocation from its hollow bed. In sections where this 
has happened the contained material may be seen oozing from the 
shrunken sac, and forming a drop very similar in appearance to the myelin 
drops that form in the course of a medullated vertebrate nerve. The 
lens, thus formed, rests on a concave surface formed of the epidermic 
layer of the head, which here consists of soft rounded cells, granular 
and easily stained in spirit specimens, but doubtless quite transparent in 
life. Surrounding the lens, and forming a sort of iris, is a ring of these 
epithelial cells, deeply impregnated with a deep brown pigment. 

Behind this epithelial layer comes the retina. This consists of 
three distinct layers. Immediately beneath the epithelial layer is a 
layer of cylindrical bodies, nucleated and deeply pigmented, and con- 
tinuous with the bases of these (so that each appears to have its con- 
tinnation in the next layer) is a layer of tapering rods, which divide at 
their deeper extremity into two or more slender fibres. Between these 
two layers there is doubtless an organic connection, each cylinder 
fitting accurately on to its corresponding rod, but that the continuity is 
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not absolute is evidenced by the existence of a distinct line free from gra- 
nules at their point of junction, and by the circumstance that rough 
handling has a tendency to sepnrate the layers nt this point. "The rods, 
like the eylinders, are nucleated, the nuclei lying not all in the same plane, 
but exhibiting a tendency to alternation. These rods contain but few 
granules and, as already mentioned, divide below into a number of fibres, 
each of which is conjinuous with a cell of the third and last layer. This 
last layer consists of spindle-shaped cells strongly granular and dis- 
tinetly nucleated. ‘They are prolonged at their superficial extremities 
into fibres, which are continuous with the branches of the rods of the 
second layer, and their deep extremities split up into a number of fine 
fibres, which can, in favourable cases, be made out to inosculate with 
fibres issuing from the ganglionic mass supplying the eye. 

With such refractile arrangements, the outer surface being but 
little curved, the entire work of refraction must be performed by the 
lenticular bag of highly refringent fluid, and the rays, passing through 
the transparent epidermic layer, must be brought to a focus on the 
deeply pigmented anterior extremities of the front layer of rods of the 
retina. The lens is probably a modified cuticular structure. It must 
be acknowledged that so specialized a structure as this is of a higher 
type than the very ill-developed compound eyes which are commonly 
met with amongst the Gammarida. 

Nervous System.—The ventral nerve cord is large and well deve- 
loped. In the thoracic region, the paired ganglia are placed so elose to 
each other as to nearly blend, the transverse commissures presenting 
scarce nny constriction. In the abdominal region these commissures 
are somewhat longer. "The longitudinal commissures between the second 
thoracic afff*the maxillipedal ganglia are longer than usual and diverge 
outwards, the latter pair being placed fully the width of the cesophacus 
apart. From these spring the long commissures of the esophnazeal collar, 
which in front join with two long, cord-like chains of cells which lie on 
ench side below the anterior prolongation of the peculiar gizzard to be 
described below. This ganglionic cord, curving upwards, blends with 
the main mass of the supra-cesophageal ganglion, which fills up nearly 
the entire space of the head between the gizzard and its anterior 
wall, From the periphery of this mass project eight rounded processes, 
the centres of the two pairs of eyes and of the two pairs ef antennm res- 
pectively. Those of the eyes lie almost in contact with the bases of tho 
retinal spindle cells and distinct fibrous connections can be made out 
between them and the retina. From the long cord-like horns that run 
back from the main brain to the esophageal commissure, branches 
may be traced to the gnathites and to the green-gland. Each of the great 
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ganglion masses, the ventral ganglia included, is surrounded more or less 
completely by a layer of small round cells that have all the histological 
characteristics of leucocytes. From an examination of certain figures 
illustrative of current researches in the group, I am inclined to think 
that these have been, in some cases, mistaken for nervous elements and 
described as portions of the ganglion system. They are, however, simple 
granular rounded cells with small indistinct nuclei, both cell substance 
and nuclei greedily absorbing all dye stuffs. These cells are quite 
without tails or other protoplasmic connections, and appear to be packed 
in the intercellular lymph tissues surrounding the ganglia rather than 
embedded in any intercellular material. They are certainly mesoblas- 
tic and probably are plasmic cells whose function it is to subserve the 
rapid nutritive changes going on within the gauglionic system. 

Muscular System,—This, in one species, is but feebly developed, the 
sections contrasting strongly with those of species of more active habits, 
such as inhabit the surface. In the head a number of radially placed 
bauds suspend the gizzard, those in the middle hine above being the 
most strongly marked. A strong band runs between the anterior part 
of the uuder surface of the gizzard obliquely downwards and backwards 
to the antero-inferior corner of the * sifting” stomach. The body mus- 
cles are especially feeble, the best developed being the great extensors of 
the segments, which attain n development somewhat superior to the 
other body muscles. The great obliquely vertical bands which take up 
so large a share of the segmental space in most crustaceans are scarcely 
developed at all in the thoracic segments and but feebly so for even the 
first three abdominal segments, which usually have these muscles of 
immense size for keeping up the constant vibrations of the three anterior 
abdominal appendages. Living, however, as this species does, imbedded 
in tolerably thick mud, it can have but few opportunities for putting 
this movement in action, the want of a free current through its branchial 
plates being met in another way. The muscles of the thoracic appen- 
dages nnd of the last three abdominal appendages are correspondingly 
weak, the greater part of the space within the articulations being taken 
up with aggregations of plasmic cells like those already described 
as surrounding the ganglionic centres, 

Digestive System.—The gnathites, already described, work beneath 
a vaulted space formed by the sterna of the cephalic and maxillipedal 
segments. From the middle of this vault a funnel-shaped pharynx leads 
into a very narrow @sophagus of some length, which opens into a large 
cavity which appears to function asa gizzard. This cavity is nearly 
rounded in transverse section, but slightly flattened from above down- 
wards, especially behind, the width of the lumen being about one quarter 
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the depth of the head and more than a third of its breadth. In length, it 
considerably exceeds half the length of the head, the cesophagus opening 
into it rather in front of the middle of its length. It is lined through- 
out with chitine, and presents sundry toothed plates and hairs which 
subserve the trituration of food. Of these plates and hairs, the follow- 
ing are the most remarkable: from the anterior wnll of the cavity, 
on either side of the middle line, projects a strong flattened plate 
somewhat narrowed at its origin from the wall of the cavity and 
expanded at its border, which latter is armed with a double row of 
strong teeth, very like those on the triturating plate of the man- 
dible; the upper ranks of these teeth are short, strong, and some- 
what lanceolate in form, while the lower ranks are longer, thinner, 
and of more uniform thickness, aud interdigitate with a series of 
similar long weak teeth placed on a second pair of plates situated on the 
anterior portion of the ventral wall of the organ (Plate IT, fig. 3.). 
Lastly, the middle part of the dorsal wall of the organ is densely 
clothed with long thin flexible hairs. From the vicinity of the posterior 
end of the ventral wall, rather nearer the posterior end of the organ 
than to the point of entry of the esophagus, a funnel-shaped depression 
leads to a very short channel, wbich admits the food to a second chitin- 
lined cavity, which I have already alluded to as the *' sifting stomach.” 
Seen in transverse section this latter cavity has a cordate outline; 4 
strong chitinous ridge, with a very broad base, projecting upwards into 
its Inmen from its ventral wall, and reaching upwards nearly to the 
level of the dorsal wall of the organ, thus dividing the greater part of 
the length of the cavity into two nearly distinct spaces. In front and 
behind, this ridge sinks down rapidly to the level of the ventral wall of 
the cavity. Each of the two main spaces into which the viscus is thus 
cut off is further subdivided by a very delicate chitinous plate which 
projects upwards and inwards nearly as high ns the main median ridge. 
These plates, the median ridge, and the walls of the viseus are alike 
clothed with closely set, short, and stiff, but very fine, hairs, so that the 
entire organ must form a most efficient sieve by which all particles that 
have not been sufficiently comminuted in the gizzard are kept from 
entering the mid-gut. The “sifting stomach" opens behind by a 
constricted channel into the mid-gut. The mid-gut is of considernble 
dimensions, and is perfectly straight and of nearly uniform diameter 
throughout, it opens by a narrow anus on the under surface of the 
sixth abdominal segment close to the telson. In its anterior portion the 
endothelial coat is two cells in thickness and the mesoblastic layer 
of perceptible thickness. In the hinder part of the canal, however, 
the endothelium is reduced to a single row of cells and the meso- 
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blastic layer is so thin as to be scarcely perceptible. It is a simple 
rounded channel without foldings or complications of any sort. The 
large size of the canal is no doubt connected with the bulky nature 
of the food in proportion to its contained nutriment. In all bnt one 
of the specimens cut the intestinal canal was full and its contents 
simply mud, exactly similar to that clinging to the ontside of the 
animal, which appears to live by swallowing the mud without any parti- 
cular selection, trusting to the elaborate arrangements of its digestive 
apparatus to separate and utilize any particles that may possess a nutri- 
tive value. 

Glandular System.—This in our species possesses but a feeble deve- 
lopment. Situated below the main mass of the supra-cosophageal ganglion 
is the green gland, consisting of a mass of somewhat elongated cells en- 
closed in a distinct capsule. The situation of its duct could not be made 
out. The liver lies behind the gizzard and immediately underneath the 
anterior end of the dorzal vessel. It is of small size, and does not com- 
pletely sheath the mid-gut, being placed almost entirely above and at 
the sides. Certain glandular cells can also be made out within the 
basipodites of certain of the thoracic appendages, notably of the fifth, 
but the position of their ducts could not be discovered with certainty, 
although I am inclined to think that the opening is in the propodite, 
near its articulation with the dactylopodite. 

Vascular System.—The dorsal vessel is a tube of considerable size 
occupying the greater part of the space between the great extensor 
muscles of the segments above and the intestinal canal below; and is 
slightly constricted at the points of junction of segments. Of large 
size in the thoracic region, it tapers off, in front and behind, and 
is lost. Beyond the constrictions, already mentioned, no signs of valves 
could be made out. It appears to open by minute, oblique slits into the 
general lymph spaces surrounding it. In histological structure it con- 
sists of an inner layer of flat, polygonal epithelioid cells, covered by a 
layer of flattened nucleated fibres disposed in a regular spiral round the 
tube, the ostioles communicating with the lymph space consisting of 
interstices between the thus obliquely placed fibres (Pl. II, Fig. 3). 
The general body cavity is divided into lateral halves by a delicate 
vertical septum connecting the dorsal vessel with the body wall above 
and with the intestinal canal below, and each half is further subdivided 
by a horizontal septum running from pleuron to pleuron above the genera- 
tive gland tubes to the side of the intestine. 

Organs of Respiration.—The branchim of our species attain an ex- 
ceptional degree of complexity. There are five pairs, which are at- 
tached to the coxopodite of each of the thoracic appendages except the 
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first and last. Each gill plate consists of a flattened lamina of consider- 
able length,the longest being nearly as long as twice the depth of the body. 
From each face of this primary lamina, spring secondary laminw ar- 
ranged in regular alternation on either side to the number of 20 or 30 
on each face. These secondary laminm are of considerable area, the depth 
of the largest being quite half the length of an average thoracic segment. 
Gills of so complicated a structure as this are rare amongst the Amphi- 
poda, and their presence in our species is no doubt connected with ita 
mode of life. Burrowing as it does in thick mud, its anterior abdominal 
appendages cannot be kept in the usual rapid vibration which in most 
species maintains a free current of water through the subthoracic 
hollow. Such a current being unobtainable, the difficulty is met by the 
great increase of available gill surface secured by the complex branchial 
structure already described. 

Organs of Reproduction.—Although a very large number of speci- 
mens was obtained, all appear to belong to the female sex, all presenting 
the same external characteristics, and all the specimens that were dis- 
sected having the same form of generative gland. Apparently the 
animals were not breeding at the time of the haul, as, although the 
ovaries of most of those sectionized contained young ova, none carried 
eggs beneath the thorax. The ovaries consist of a simple tube bent on 
itself and occupying nearly the entire length of the thorax, so that a 
typical section exhibits four tubes cut across and disposed in a semicircle 
below the alimentary canal; of these the outer pair appear to be the 
glandular and the inner, the duct portions of the organs. Sach ova as 
were met with in this latter portion of the tube were enveloped in a 
voluminous ovoid coating of albuminons material. The flexure of the 
ovarian tube takes place at the anterior end of the thorax, so that its 
blind commencement is in the most posterior portion of the region. In 
one series of sections, the organ presents a suspicious resemblance to 
a sperm-producing gland, in other respects differing in no way from the 
usual type, while no ova could be made out in any portion of the series 
of sections. It may be that this is a male specimen, but, if this be 
the case, the organs of both sexes closely resemble each other, even 
to the detail of the double tube bent on itself, 


3. MiCRODEUTOPUS MEGNE, n. sp, Pl. VIL, Figs. 1—4. 
The species described below was taken in the surface net in tho 
turbid water (abont 6 fathoms) of the Megna Shoals. 
The animal, which is 44 mm. long, is of a dirty white colour, 
and the intestinal canal often shews through the body as a greenish 
streak. 
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The head is small and somewhat excavated below, the antennm 
originating a good deal behind the antennules. There is no rostrum, 
and the single small black rounded eye is placed on a prominent angle 
situated between the antennules and antonnte. 

The thorax forms a little more than half of the entire body length, 
and is long and slender, the segments (saving the first, which is shorter) 
being subequal. The coxal plates are small and narrow, the anterior 
ones being so short as not to overlap in all positions of the animal; that 
of the third is the deepest, while the last three are extremely narrow. 

The abdomen is small and, like the thorax, narrow, its first three sog- 
ments being abont the same size and depth as the immediately preceding 
thoracic segments with their coxm. The last three segments are small 
and nearly cylindrical, and the short /elson is armed above with a pair 
of peculiar conical protuberances bearing a single strong bristle. The 
last three segments also have their posterior borders furnished, in the 
middle line, with a few short stiff hairs. 

The antennules and antenna are stout, approaching the pediform, espe- 
cinlly in the case of the latter. They are subequal in length, the anten- 
nules being a little the longer, equalling the length of the thorax less its 
Inst segment. The peduncle of the antennules forms nearly two-thirds of 
the entire length of the organs and is very stout. It consists of three joints, 
of which the first is the stoutest, but is intermediate in length between the 
two remaining joints, the second joiut being much the longest and form- 
ing nearly half the peduncle, while the last joint is the shortest and 
slenderest. All three joints are moderately hirante, especially along 
. their inferior borders. The appendage of the antennule is uni-articulate, 
and so small as to be very easily overlooked, indeed, it is of so delicate a 
character that it will be found to be wanting in a large proportion of 
specimens. The flagellum proper is very slender and consists of 10 to 14 
short articuli armed with extremely short hairs. 

The peduncle of the antennm is both absolutely and relatively much 
longer and stouter than that of the antennules. It is five-jointed, the first 
two joints being short, but very stont, the last two very long and sub- 
equal to each other and to the long middle joint of the peduncle of tlie 
antennule, and the third joint about half the length of the two distal 
pieces. All its joints are moderately hirsute especially on the inferior 
borders, and the last joint is additionally armed on the sides with 
a number of stout tooth-like spines, The flagellum is very short, 
forming nota quarter of the entire length of the organs, and consists of 
10 or 12 very short, feebly armed articuli. 

The gnathites and the digestive apparatus generally present a strong 
general resemblance to those of Ampelisca lepta, already described, The 
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mandibles are of even more complex structure, their cutting and tritura- 
ting plates being alike doubled. Each pair of plates is immovably con- 
nected together, the two cutters having simple toothless chisel edges 
and closely resembling each other in general form, while the triturating 
plates are very peculiar, the more superficial plate being smaller than 
the deeper and armed with short, stout, conical teeth, the most anterior 
being blunt and considerably longer than the rest, and the deeper trita- 
rating plates even more complex. Most anteriorly comes a vertically 
arranged row of three stout, bluntly conical teeth placed, it will be ob- 
served, at right angles to the main row of triturating processes. Behind 
this row comes a peculiar stout tooth with a trenchant bifid apex, and, 
behind this again, a number of long stont spines of no great strength. 
The mandibular appendage is of exceptionally great proportional size, 
being absolutely considerably longer than the pediform ramus of the 
maxiliped, and may often be made out projecting forwards between 
the roots of the antennules and antennm. The palp has four joints, 
of which the first is very short, while the remaining three are subequal 
and long. The last joint ends in a dense brush of long thin hairs, but 
the remainder of the organ is nearly smooth. 

The digestive organs, as far as they were examined, closely resemble 
thuse of Ampelisca lepta, the chitinous stomach being subdivided into two 
cavities, and closely resembling that of Ampelisca in the arrangement of 
its armature. There is the same pair of strongly armed plates at the 
anterior extremity of the organ, and it is farther notable that, as in 
Ampelisca, the spines of these plates resemble in form those on the pos- 
terior portion of the triturating mandibular plate ; being simple pointed 
rods, in both cases, in the present species; and lancet-headed spines 
in both situations in Ampelisca. The “sifting " stomach appears to be 
of identical construction in both species. 

The second and third thoracic appendages, or gnathopoda, present 
considerable sexual differences. In the male, the lst gnathopod, though 
of but medium length, is immensely stout, being nearly as thick as the 
body of the animal. It is furnished with a well-developed and very 
powerful double subchela, the dactylus, which is strong and a little vari- 
cose, but otherwise unarmed, being opposible to the nearly quadrangular, 
very short, and hirsute propodite and the latter again to the prolonged 
postero-inferior angle of the immensely dilated carpopodite. The 
articulation between this latter and the meropodite is very oblique, 
being placed much more on the anterior than on the inferior aspect of the 
articulus. The remaining joints, though very short, present nothing 
remarkable. The second gnathopod in the male is short, slender, and 
imperfectly subchelate, the dactylus being barely opposible to the dilated, 
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but not prolonged, propodite. As in its predecessor, the articulation 
between the carpus and merus is extremely oblique, 

In the female, the gnathopeds nre both much smaller, the first, 
though larger, being not disproportionately so to the second. The 
subchelw of both pairs are single and very rudimentary, that of the 
first being barely opposible and the grip secured only by a few weak 
spines on the propodite, while the second pair differ but little from an 
ordinary ambulatory appendage. The carpo-meropodital articulation 
of the first is oblique, but in the second gnathopod it is of the ordinary 
type. 

In the young male, the lst gnathopoda are comparatively small, but 
can still be distinguished from those of the female by the presence of 
the distally prolonged spine of the propodite. 

The 4th and Sth thoracic appendages have rather long and falciform 
dactylopodites, but are otherwise of the usual ambulatory type ; the fifth 
is the longer of the two, being as long as the last four thoracic segments 
and subequal to the sixth appendage, while the fourth, which is subequal 
to the third, is at least one-fifth shorter. The sixth, seventh, and eighth 
thoracic appendages resemble each other in general form, but increase 
in dimensions, especially in length, from before backwards, the increase 
being mainly in the great proportionate length of their distal articuli, 
the length of their basi- and ischiopodites differing in much smaller pro- 
portion, so that, while the sixth does not exceed the fifth in length, the 
seventh appendage is as long as the entire thorax, and the eighth longer 
than the seventh by the length of the animal's head. Their basipodites 
are much compressed, but not distinctly buttressed. 

The first three abdominal appendages are large and powerful and 
well armed with hairs, and the last three, short and cylindrical with 
styloid rami, both protopodites and rami being armed with a number of 
short stout spines, When extended, they all three reach about the same 
level and their rami are subequal, the protopodite of the last pair being 
extremely short. 

The animal was found in considerable numbers to all appearance 
swimming freely in the water; there was, however, abundant drift wood 
which may have served as its hiding place, and the little creatures when 
under observation showed a very strong tendency to take advantage of 
such opportunities of concealment. 

It is possible that those taken had been washed from their hold by 
the strength of the current, which often reaches a speed of 4} knots on 
the Megna Flats. Still, I cannot say that I actually detected a specimen 
burrowing a shelter for itself in any case that came under my obser- 
vation. 
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The posterior appendages are, however, admirably adapted for cling- 
ing to any chance protection that might be met with. 

The male is provided with five pairs of simple branchial lamina 
attached to each thoracic appendage between the third and seventh in- 
clusive. In the female, the gravid egg pouch renders it difficult to make 
out the exact number of these laminm, but I am inclined to think that 
it is the same as in the male, 

Our species differs from M. gryllotalpa in the much greater propor- 
tionate size of the 8th thoracic appendage; from M. websteris in the 
larger size of the seventh appendage aud in the body of the latter being 
much stouter; from M. anomalus and M. tenuis in the appendage of 
the superior antenna being uni- instead of multi-articulate ; from M. 
versiculatus in the posterior thoracie appendages being longer in that 
species, and in the peculiar form of the anterior thoracic appendages of 
versiculatus ; from M. longipes in the antennules and antennw being 
subequal in our species, while in the former the antennule is much 
longer than the antenna; from M. macronyz in the three posterior seg- 
ments of the pleon being armed with spines; from M. grandimanwus 
in the antennules and anteunm being nearly of equal length and in the 
form of the last pair of abdominal appendages, which in our species have 
the peduncle much shorter than, instead of subequal to, the rami; from 
AM. australis, M. tenuipes, and M. chelifer, in the flagellum of the 
antennules being shorter instead of longer than the peduncle ; and from 
M. mortoni in this same point (which appears to characterize all the 
Australian members of the genus), and in the form of the first gnathopod 
of the male; M. maculatus (Thompson, Am. N. 4, (5), IV, p. 33, from 
Dunedin, New Zealand), agrees with the other Australasian forms in 
possessing a very long antennule, the appendage of which is multi- 
articulate, and differs further from our species in the comparative short- 
ness of the 7th thoracic appendage. 


* 4. MOoNOCULODES MEGAPLEON, m. Spa Pl. VIIL, Fig. 12. 


This species was taken at the surface in the drift net in rather tur- 
bid water on the banks off Chittagong. 

Only a single (probably male) specimen was obtained, so 
that I am unable to furnish any details as to its more minute 
anatomy. The animal is 3:2 mm. long, of a dirty white colour, 
and the intestinal canal shews through the carapace as a greenish 
a head is very small, and is produced in front into a peculiar, 
down-turned hooked rostrum, very minutely serrated along its posterior 
border. The anterior half of the upper surface, and a portion of the 
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sides, nre occupied by the eyes, which blend in the middle line so as to 
appear to be a single organ. 

The thorax is small, forming only a third of the whole body length. 
The segments incrense gradually in length from before backwards, the 
last being nearly double the length of the first, and are of very moderate 
depth. The coxal plates, however, are very deep, nearly equalling, as 
a general rule, the depth of their corresponding segments. The last 
coxal plate is the only marked exception to this rule, being only half the 
depth of the corresponding segment and little more than half the depth 
of that immediately preceding it. 

The abdomen is very large, forming more than half of the total body 
length, the first three segments alone exceeding the thorax in length, 
while the remaining three are as long as the first four thoracic segments. 
The first three segments nre of great depth, while the last three are 
rather narrow. ‘The telson is simple and laminar. 

The antennule is slightly longer than the thorax. It is moderately 
hirsute, the distinction between peduncle and flagellum is very ill- 
marked, the first joint alone of the former markedly exceeding the suc- 
ceeding articulations in size, The flagellum consists of LO or 12 short 
joints. 

The antennae are slightly longer, exceeding the antennules by the 
length of an average thoracic segment. The peduncle forms a good deal 
less than half its length, is moderately hirsute, and consists of five 
joints, of which the first three are very short and the last two long and 
stouter than any part of the peduncle of the antennule. The flagellum 
is very smooth, its hairs being extremely fine and short, and consists of 
about forty very short joints, the lines between the component articuli 
being very indistinct, 

With the exception of the maxilliped, which is small, hirsute, and 
clawed, nothing could be made out of the gnathites, which are very small 
and almost completely hidden by the sides of the head. 

The second and third thoracic appendages are long and slender, the 
third being a little the longer and stouter, nearly equalling the com- 
bined head and thorax in length. They closely resemble each other 
and shew well the peculiar form charneteristic of the genus in 
having the postero-inferior angle of the carpopodite prolonged into 

" a spine opposible to the propodite and long enough to meet the 
dactylopodite. This spine in the second thoracic appendage pro- 
jects a little behind the propodite, while in the third the pro- 
podite slightly exceeds the spine. The fourth and fifth are the 
shortest of the thoracic appendages; they are subequal and moderately 
stout, and closely resemble each other, both being very hirsute aud termi- 
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nated by n brush of hairs so dense as to hide their dactylopodites, which, 
if present, must be very small. The sixth and seventh are stout, and alike 
in general form, having their meropodites considerably expanded. They 
are articulated quite to the edge of the coxm and their basipodites, 
though strong, are without buttress plates. The seventh ia considerably 
the longer, the sixth being only as long as the head and the first four 
thoracic segments, while the seventh is as long as the head and thorax 
save its last segment. "The eighth is unfortunately partially wanting on 
both sides in my one specimen, but is evidently much the largest and 
longest of the appendages, the basi-, ischio-, and meropodites, which re- 
main, being very considerably larger than those of any other appendage; 
the basipodite is strengthened by buttress-like plates both in front and 
behind. 

The first three abdominal appendages are of the usual type, but are 
exceptionally powerful. The last three are rather long and thin, the 
fourth being longest, and the sixth the shortest, the fifth, however, pro- 
jecting rather beyond the other two, when all three are extended. They 
are almost without hairs or spines, such as are present being very fine 
and short, and have their protopodites cylindrical and their rami, of 
which each has a pair, of styloid form. 

Our species differs from M. carinatus in wanting the dorsal keels 
and in both gnathopoda being of typical form; from M. stimpsonii in 
the much larger proportional size of the abdomen; and from JM. demissus 
in the last two coxie being of fair size, certainly not very small, in the 
eyes being black aud not vermillion-coloured, and in the greater size of 
the abdomen. 


CONCHOLESTES, gen. nov. 


The following species is a most singular one in its habits, It belongs 
certainly to the subfamily Corophiides of the family Corophiids, but I can 
find no genus, either in Spence Bate's Catalogue of the British Museum 
Amphipoda, or amongst the numerous new genera that have been estab- 
lished in the family since the date of that publication, that, by any mo- 
derate extension, can be made to include so peculiar a species, al- 
though it certainly approaches most nearly to Corophium. 

It was obtained by dredging in 7 fathoms, on a sandy bottom, off 
the “ Seven Pagodas," on the Madras Coast. Amongst the catch were a 
number of specimens of Dentalium lacteum, some living, a few empty, 
and more containing a small pagurus. On examining the latter, I was 
surprised to find that two specimens were inhabited by a tubicolous 
amphipod which had made its home in the shell, lining it with a mix- 
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ture of silken secretion with fine sandy particles; this inner tube being 
quite distinct and coherent when separated from the shell by dissolving 
the latter in dilute hydrochloric acid. 

Though quite lively, it was evident that the animnl must be quito 
confined to the bottom, as it was evidently incapable of lifting its heavy 
house, but crawled about the bottom of the jar by means of its powerful 
antennm. Of the two specimens, one was a female, and it is notice- 
able that the eggs she carried were enclosed in no proper egg-pouch, 
but were retained under the thorax only by narrow plates fringed with 
long hairs, which, though of equal morphological value, differ markedly 
from the usual broad plates. 

So far as I am aware, the circumstance of an amphipod making use 
ef a deserted shell as a tnbe has not been previously observed, and I 
have based the proposed generic name on this circumstance. 


Animal long and slender, with the abdomen composed of six 
distinct but very small segments; antennule moderately large, flagel- 
late, but without appendage; antennm very large and pediform inser- 
ted barely behind the antennules; 3rd thoracic appendage with a well- 
developed subchela considerably larger than the weakly subchelm of 
2nd thoracic appendage; 7th and Sth thoracic appendages short, with 
the carpopodital articulation peculiarly modified, the joint being placed 
obliquely on the anterior and outer face of the articulus, and the distal 
end of the carpopodite rounded, and covered with short closely set 
recurved hooklets; 8th thoracic appendage ambulatory ; 4th abdominal 
appendage biramous, 6th blunt, rounded, without rami, nearly hidden 
beneath the squamous telson. 


5. CowcHOLESTES DENTALH, n. Spa, Pl. VII, Figs. 7—11. 


The head, seen laterally, forms a truncated pyramid with the base 
forwards, the small eye being situated on n small angular process be- 
iween the antennule and antenna, but no marked recess is formed for 
the reception of the latter appendage. The carapace projects forwards 
a little in the middle line between the antennm in the form of two pro- 
ceases, forming a sort of bifid rostrum. 

The thorax is very large, being a little more than twice as long as 
the combined head and abdomen. The length of the segments is 
somewhat irregular, the first being the shortest, the 2nd, 5th, and 
6th subequal aud longest, and the remaining segments of inter- 
mediate length. The first segment has the additional peculiarity of 
being prolonged into a sort of rostrum, armed with a tuft of hairs, 
which overlaps the back of the head. The coxal plates are small, 
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and qnite distinct from each other, the first four forming conical 
processes directed obliquely forwards and downwards from their cor- 
responding pleura, and the hiuder three being longer, but very narrow, 
plates. 

The first three abdominal segmenta are subequal, nearly cylindrical, 
and are a little shorter than the first thoracic segment; the last three 
are very diminutive, and the telson short, squamous, and semilanar, 

The antennule is stout, less than half as long as the body. Its pe- 
duncle forms three-fourths of the length of the organ, and consists of 
three joints, subequal in length, but diminishing progressively in stout- 
ness, and the flagellum consists of five stout longish articuli. Both 
peduncle and flagellum are armed with a large number of long stiff hairs, 
and the flagellum is, in addition, provided below with a series of flexible 
flattened hairs quite different from the others. The antenna is pedi- 
form and much the largest of all the appendages, being very stout and 
nearly as long as the entire thorax. Almost the entire length of the 
organ is formed by the pedunele, the flagellum being represented by a 
single short, stout joint terminated by a pair of strong claws. The 
first and last pedunculary articuli are subequal and rather short, the 
second a little longer than these, and the third and fourth subequal 
and very long, forming together two-thirds of the length of the organ, 
which is profusely armed with long, stiff hairs. | 

The gnathites, as far as they could be examined, present no points 
of peculiar interest, the mandibles being of simple form and palpate, 
and the maxillipeds small and unguiculate. 

The first of the gnathopods is but feebly subchelate, no palm being 
developed to the propodite ; such grasping power as it may have being 
furnished by a number of fine serrations on the dactylopodite and some 
stiffish hairs on the protopodite. The appendage is as long as the pedun- 
cle of the superior antenn ; the second gnathopod, though but little 
longer, is much stouter and has the protopodite much dilated, the palm, 
though rather oblique, being strongly armed with three formidable 
teeth, and the dactylopodite being strongly serrated. The dactylopodite 
also presents the following additional peculiarities: first, it is armed 
in its anterior border with one or two hairs, a most exceptional circum- 
stance, and, secondly, it is really trifid when seen from above, as, from à 
point about half way along its length, a powerful secondary tooth pro- 
jects obliquely on either side; these latter being but little exceeded 
by the main central tooth either in length or stoutness. As in the Ist 
gnathopod, the carpo-propodital articulation is rather oblique. 

The next two thoracic appendages (4th and 5th) are short, being 
only as loug as the two first joints of the peduncles of the anten- 
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nules. They are mainly remarkable for the stoutness of thoir nrticuli 
and the length and straightness of their dactylopodites. The 6th 
and 7th thoracic appendages are of very peculiar structure, and 
have already been shortly described in the generic diagnosis. They 
are Similar in general form, but the 6th is somewhat the larger, its 
excess of length being gained mainly in the basipodite. Each carpo- 
podite forms a stont cylinder, armed at its point with a short, stout 
spine, and densely clothed at its apex and outer aspect with short stout 
recurved hooks. The propodite is articulated a little below the 
middle of the outer and anterior aspect of the carpopodite, and the 
dactylopodite forms a small, but much curved hook. The 8th thoracic 
appendage differs considerably from any of the other appendages, and 
is more of the normal type.  Subequal to the second gnathopod 
in length, it is the slenderest of all the appendages, the basipodite 
alone being of any size, and even this considerably tapered distally. 
All the thoracic appendages are somewhat hirsute. 

The first three abdominal appendages, though of the usual type, 
are very small and much bronder than long. The fourth is the larg- 
est of them all, its peduncle being stout and armed with a few stout 
spines, and its rami, which are equally stout, about half the length 
of the peduncle and armed with a number of stiff slightly curved 
spines. The articulations of the rami of this appendage with its 
peduncle are strong and of hinge type; and watching the animal 
while alive, I was impressed with the idea that the organ could be, and 
probably is, employed by the animal as a forceps for holding on to its 
house. Of the fifth abdominal appendage I have been unable to obtain 
a satisfactory view. It is small and its peduncle is very short, though of 
considerable breadth. The ramus appears to be single and rounded, 
and has its end beset with recurved hooks, similar to those on the car- 
popodites of the Gth and 7th thoracic appendages. The last abdominal 
appendage is short and blunt aud has no ramus, its end being armed 
with a few spines, some of which show a tendency to booking, 


6. AwrniTHOE INDICA, M.-Edw., Pl. X., Figs. 1—7. 


This very beautifully ornamented species was obtained in the drift. 
net, in the middle of the Bay of Bengal, on a voyage from Chittagong to 
Madras. Although so far from land, there was a certain amount of 
flotsom and jetsom to be met with on the surface, and it was in the in- 
teratices of such pieces that the little animal had its home. It builds no 
regular tube, but constructs an irregular sort of shelter for itself by 
glueing together tiny morsels of driftnge, ekeing ont its mnterinls ; 
from the appearance of some of the irregular masses resulting from its 
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architectural efforts, I am inclined to believe, with pellets of its own cx- 
creta, as observed in certain kindred species by F. S. Smith (Nature, 
1880, p. 595). To this queer home it clings most tenaciously, and I should 
cortainly have overlooked it altogether had not my assistant, in lifting 
some of the morsels of débris, with the view of cleaning the catch, acci- 
dentally demolished a homestead and evicted one of the tenantry; when 
a closer examination resulted in the discovery of a considerable number 
of specimens. 
The animal is about 5 mm. long, and is very beantifully coloured. 
The ground colour is a rich deep purple, fading to nearly a burnt-sienna 
tint towards the dorsal line, the coxal plates being darkest and free from 
paler markings. The whole of the head and thotax is mottled with 
patches of the brightest golden yellow, which forms a broad, but 
somewhat irregular, band along the middle of the back, and is further 
disposed in irregular patches over the pleura of the somites. The basi- 
podites of the thoracic appendages are of the deepest purple, but on 
their distal articuli the colour fades to a paler shade of the same tint. - 
The head has an irregularly pentagonal outline, its anterior bor- 
der being peculiarly vertical and straight, and without any rostrum. 
It nearly equals in length the first two thoracic segments; its depth 
is but little less. The eye, which is coloured the brightest scarlet, is of 
medium size and placed at the antero-inferior angle of the bead, 
The thorax is large, forming five-ninths of the entire body length. 
Its segments are stout, and as deep as they are long, and do not differ 
markedly from each other in length, but the 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th are 
subequal, and about 4 longer than the two firat and the last segments. 
" The five anterior coxal plates are deeper than the corresponding 
segments, and the 5th has the additional peculiarity of being composed 
of two lobes, of which the anterior is as deep as, or deeper than, the coxm 
in front of it, while the posterior lobe is very narrow and corresponds 
in form and depth to the very small coxæ of the 6th and 7th segments 
behind it. 

The abdomen is small, forming but little more than Jrd of the 
entire body length. Its first, second, and fourth segments are sub- 
equal in length to the first two thoracic segments, while the third is 
subequal to a median thoracic, and the last two are very short, the pen- 
ultimate segment being the shortest of all. In depth, the lst abdominal 
segment only equals the last thoracic segment and its coxm, the 2nd and 
Srd are somewhat deeper, and the last three segments very narrow. 
The felson is amall, laminar, somewhat upturned, and of a roundedly 
conical outline. The last three segments are armed with a few hairs 
along the middle line. 
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The antennule is a little more than a third of the body length, 
reaching back to nearly the end of tho 4th thoracic segment. Its 
peduncle is moderately stont and forms more than half the length 
of the organ. Of its three articuli, the first is the longest aud stoutest, 
the second, nearly as large, and the third, very small, is dotted 
along its inferior border with a number of long fine hairs, but, with 
the exception of a few short fine hairs, is naked above. The flagellum 
tapers gradually, and is formed of 13—14 short joints, each of which is 
distally armed with a few short stiffish hairs. 

The antenna exactly equals the antennule in length, but is much 
stouter and subpediform. The peduncle forms ths of the entire 
length of the appendage ; its first three joints are very stout, but in 
length together only equal the 4th, which is subequal to the 5th. The 
proximal segments are pretty liberally clothed with long hairs, and the 
last with hairs shorter and almost spinous. The flagellum consists of 
9—11 very short joints, each of which is armed distally with a circlet of 
short stiff hairs. 

The gnathites are rather small and inconspicuous, but the mandible, 
which is provided with a small appendage, is of remarkable complexity, 
its triturating portion being subdivided into three distinct, but immovubly 
connected, plates, each armed with dentations of progressively increasing 
severity. The deepest of these three plates is armed, in addition, with 
a number of compound sifting hairs. 

- The maxillw and maxillipeds are small, but quite of the nsual type. 
The second and third thoracic appendages (quathopoda) are small 
and rather weakly subchelate. The palm of the propodite of the Ist 
gnathopod is fairly marked, but has its angle round and not produced 
into an opposible ramus, while that of the 2nd gnathopod has the palm 
even less pronounced, being retracted and excavated; both have a pair 
of stout spines near the angle between which the dactylopodite closes. 
In both, the dactylopodites are feebly serrate, and the carpo-meropodital 
articulations, oblique. The fourth and fifth thoracic appendages are 
subequal in length to the gnathopoda; both are somewhat slighter 
and quite of the usual ambulatory type. The sixth, seventh, and 
eighth thoracic appendages resemble each other closely in general 
plan, but differ greatly in length, the sixth being subequal to the 
appendages in front of it and a little more than fth the body length, 
while the seventh is fully a third, and the eighth, a sixth, longer 
than the seventh. All three have the basipodites strengthened by 
buttress plates, those of the sixth being placed in front ns well as be- 
hind the cylindrical portion of the articulus, while, in the 7th and 8th, 
the buttress is placed entirely behind. The basipodites certainly do 
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"taper" distally (as described by Milne-Edwards, Nat. Hist. des Crus- 
tacés, vol. iii, p. 31), but not so markedly as to make it a prominent 
characteristic, All three appendages shew also a peculiarity of the pro- 
podites, which are armed at the distal end of their anterior borders with 
a pair of stout blunt spines including between them a rounded depres- 
sion, and giving one the impression of their being especially suited to 
subserve the guiding ofa thread. All the thoracic appendages, except 
the first and last, appear to carry gill plates in both sexes. 

The three anterior abdominal appendages are large and well de- 
veloped, but are quite of the usual type. The 4th and 5th abdominal 
appendages are stout, the peduncle of the 5th being considerably the 
shorter. Their rami are subequal and styloid and are armed with 
stout short spines, some of which, near the ends of the rami, shew a 
tendency to become recurved. The peduncles also are armed with 
a few similar spines, The last appendage is peculiar. Its peduncle is 
very short and broad and armed only with a single spine at the end 
of its inner border. Its rami differ greatly, the inner ramns being 
very stont and nearly spherical and armed only with a singlo short 
spine and a few hairs, while the outer is laminar and quite sinooth, 
and has its inner border developed into a peenliar double hook. 

I think it is more than probable that this specics is identical with 
A. indica, Milne-Edwards (loc. cit.), more especially as my specimens 
agree in the most prominent peculinrity which the species possesses, 
namely, the shortness and equality of the antennm.  Milne-Edwards' 
species was taken on the other side of the peninsula, but, as it is 
thoroughly pelagic, it is probably found on both sides. His description 
is, however, so utterly inadequate that it would be impossible to pro- 
nounce on the point without seeing the actual specimens. He does 
not appear to have figured the species, and S. Bates' figure (Cat. Amph. 
Crust. British Museum, pl. xlii, fiv. ID), which is stated to have been 
drawn from the type in the Museum of the Jardin des Plantes, is so 
small and indistinct thnt it is impossible to draw any certain conclusions 
from it. As far as they go, figure and description incline me to believe 
that this is the same species, but in any case a more complete fiyure 
and description were a desideratum. 


7. ATYXLUS COMES, n. sp., Pl. X., Figs. 8—10. 

The main point of interest connected with the present species is its 
close superficial resemblance to, and its companionship with, Amphithoe 
indica. Several specimens were taken with the latter species, already 
described ; but it was not until after repented examinations that I was 
able to assure myself that the differences were not of a sexual value 
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only. This was at last negatived by the discovery of egg-bearing 
females belonging to both species. 

The colouration of the two species is closely similar (although the 
Atylus has, if anything, a larger share of the bright yellow maculi on a 
brown purple ground that characterize both species) that I think that 
there can be little doubt that we have to do with a ense of mimicry, in 
which case there can be little donbt that it is the Afylus who gains the 
advantage, as the Amphithoé is much the stouter and stronger species, and 
possesses the added advantage of being able to construct itself a home 
which makes pursuit almost futile. Whether or not the Afylus avails 
itself of deserted Amphithod nests, I am unable to say, as the resemblance 
is so close that, until I had the whole catch under the microscope, I did 
not suspect that I had to do with more than a single species. I am in- 
clined to think, however, that such must be the case, as all my brightly 
coloured specimens were certainly turned out of hiding places of sorts, 
and so think that the probable advantage that is gained by the mimiery 
is the facility of appropriating empty nests without being discovered as 
a feeble interloper by the much better armed Amphithoe. It seems pos- 
sible too that such a habit may be more or less a generic characteristic 
of Afylus, as Liljeborg (Oefvers. Vetensk. Akad. Fórhandl. p. 8, 
1852) had already noticed a curious resemblance between Amphithod 
tenuicornis and Afylus compressus, though there is no note as to their 
habits. 

The species, although a slenderer animal, is about the same length 
(5 mm.) as Amphitho#é indica, and has the yellow maculi somewhat 
larger and more regularly distributed than in that species. 

The head is proportionally larger and deeper, being nearly cylindri- 
cal and much deeper than long. At its antero-inferior angle is carried a 
black-pigmented compound eye much longer than the scarlet eye of the 
Amphithoe. The cephalic shield is angulated in the middle line in front, 
but can hardly be said to be rostrate. 

The thorax is small, forming considerably less than half the body 
length and not much exceeding the abdomen in that respect. It is much 
compressed, its segments being a good deal deeper than long, and its 
posterior segments are, if anything, shorter than those in front. The 
coxal plates are narrow, the anterior four being not more than half the 
depth of their corresponding segments and the three posterior not much 
more than a third the depth of the anterior coxa. 

The abdomen is large and deep, its three anterior segments being as 
long as l} thoracic segments ; the fourth segment is also of consider- 
able size, equalling in length an average thoracic segment, and the last 
two segments are very small The telson is composed of two, quite 
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distinct, oval leaflets, regularly articulated to the posterior border of 
the last segment, and capable of free motion like an appendage. It is 
possible that this power of thus erecting the telson may serve as a 
substitute for the uropodal hooks of the associated Amphithod, enabling 
the animal to hang on to the nest it has appropriated in much the same 
way that species does by the latter means. 

The antennules and antenne are subequal and short, being hardly 
more than a third of the body length, reaching back as far as the back 
of the third thoracic segment, 

The antennules have the peduncle considerably shorter than the 
flagellum, the first joint being long and stout, the second rather more 
than half the length of the first, and the third joint so small as to be 
almost indistinguishable from the flagellar articuli, which latter are 
14—16 in number, short, and, like the peduncle, but feebly armed with 
a few fine hairs. 

The first joint of the peduncle of the antenne@ is hidden behind the 
projecting anterior border of the head and the next two are very short 
and stout, while the remaining two pieces are long and slender and 
subequal to each other and to the flagellum, which latter consists of 
8—10 short articuli. Both peduncle and flagellum are somewhat more 
strongly armed than the corresponding parts of the antennules. 

The gnathites are large and strong. The mandibles are simple in 
construction, the biting plates having a straight, unserrated cutting 
edge, while the triturating plate consists of a single row of simple blunt 
teeth arranged in a vertical series with a tuft of compound, sifting 
bristles behind them. They are provided with a long four-jointed 
appendage. The first maxilla has the inner lamella strongly toothed 
and almost mandibuliform, and the second maxilln has the outer ramus 
but little flattened, and almost palp-shaped. 

The gnathopoda (2nd and 3rd thoracic appendages) are of similar 
form, with weak subchelw, the protopodite being simply dilated and not 
produced into a distinct palm, but the anterior of the two is consider- 
ably the smaller, its length only equalling that of the head and first 
two thoracic segments, while the posterior is longer by the length of an 
additional thoracic segment. The fourth and fifth thoracic appendages 
are of the usual ambulatory type, but differin length, the fourth being 
subequal to the second gnathopod, while the fifth, the shortest of all 
the thoracic appendages, is not quite as long as the first gnathopod. 
The remaining three thoracic appendages closely resemble each other 
in form, all having, as in the Amphithod, dilated basipodites taper- 
ing below, and their remaining articuli long and slender. They differ, 
however, somewhat in length, the seventh, the longest of all the thoracio 
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appendages, being as long as the head and first five thoracic segments, 
while the eighth is a trifle shorter, and the sixth is only subequal to the 
second gnathopod. 

The three anterior abdominal appendages are of the usual type and 
are strong and well developed. The last three appendages are strong, 
with the inner ramus slightly shorter than the outer, both rami being 
armed with stoutish spinous hairs. The three pairs of rami nre 
subequal, but the peduncles differ a good denl in size, that of the fifth 
being only half, and that of the sixth only a quarter, the length of the 
peduncle of the fourth. 

Our species differs from the hitherto described members of the 
genus as below: from A. gibbosus, A. bispinosus, A. swammerdamii, 
A, villosus, A. carinatus, A. corallinus, A. huxleyanus, A, spinulicauda, 
aud A. compressus, in having no dorsal carine or spines; from A. 
crenulatus and A, austrinus in having the antennm subequal, and not 
differing considerably in length as in those species; from A. vulgaris 
and A. capensis in the antennm being considerably shorter; and from 
A. inermis, A. simplex, and A. fissicaudu in the last three thoracic 

. appendages not being subequal, but differing a good deal in length. 


B. UROTHOE RUBER, n. sp., Pl. XI. 

This form was extremely common in the surface net takings on the 
banks of Chittagong, and was easily distinguished from the other organ- 
isms comprised in the catch by its bright brick red colour. Its length 
is abont 3 mm. 

Its head is small and somewhat olive-shaped ; the large eyes being 
placed rather high up on its lateral aspect. 

The thorax is of moderate size, forming rather less than half of tho 
body length, excluding the head, It is depressed rather than com- 
pressed and its segments increase in size regularly from before back- 
wards. The coxal plates are deep, especially the first four; owing to 
their extreme transparency it was difficult to make out the posterior 
ones clearly, but they appeared to be as in the figure, tho 5th not being 
markedly small, as indicated in the generie diagnosis; this, however, 
is also the case in U. elegans (Sp. Bate). 

The abdomen is large, forming nearly half of the entire bod 
length, its 3rd segment being the largest and alone as long as the head, 

while the Sth is the shortest of all. | 

The antennwle is small, its peduncle is three-jointed and as long aa 

| ' . compound hairs, The flagellum is very small, 4-jointed, and its ap- ——— 
pendage even smaller and made up of two very slender articuli, —— | 
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The antenna is much larger than the antennule, its peduncle alone 
equalling in length the entire organ, while, with its long flagellum, 
it slightly exceeds the animal in length. The peduncle appears to be 
3-jointed from the blending of its first three pieces into one, on which 
the orifice of the green-gland forms a small tubercle about half along 
its length. The flagellum is very long, slender, and smooth. 

The gnathites are small and feebly armed, the mandible, which 
is provided with a long 3-jointed appendage, armed with a number of 
long stiff setm, being provided with a small cutting, and two very small 
triturating, lamelle, and the maxille and maxillipeds exceptionally 
small and feeble. 

The second and third thoracic appendages are small and slender, 
imperfectly subchelate and extremely hirsute. The 4th and Sth, also 
very hirsute, are otherwise of the usual ambulatory type, but are even 
shorter than the gnathopoda. The 6th has a very pecaliar form. Its 
basipodite, short and stout, is expanded below to articulate with the 
much expanded ischiopodite, half way down which is a row of formi- 
dable spines; both itand the meropodite are provided with peculiar 
lamelliform processes on their posterior borders, from the posterior 
border of which, and from the inferior border of the process of the 


latter, spring a number of very long bipennate compound hairs. The 


inferior border of the propodite is similarly provided, bat to a less 
extent. The lower borders of all the articuli are armed with a row of short 
stout spines. The 7th is the largest of all the appendages, and, though, 
in general form, it resembles the ordinary ambulatory appendage, it 
too is decorated, along the posterior border of the basipodite and mero- 
podite, with long compound hairs of the same character ns those on 
the sixth thoracic appendage. The 8th, somewhat smaller than the 
7th, resembles this latter in general form, but is more feebly armed. 

The three anterior abdominal appendages are large and powerful, 
and their paddles are armed with compound, plumose hairs, like those 
of the posterior thoracic appendages, in place of the usual simple cirrhi. 
The fourth is large and smooth with its rami unequal, the inner being 
somewhat the smaller. The fifth resembles the fourth, but is consider 
ably smaller. The sixth is the largest of all, and, like the anterior 
appendages, isarmed with long plumose compound hairs. Its protopo- 
dite, though short, is very stont, and its large rami are nearly equal, the 
onter only slightly exceeding the inner in length. The telson is squami- 
form and completely double. 

In the female there is a large egg-ponch, which appears to be sup- 
plemented by the long fringe of feathery hairs from the posterior thoracic 
appendages, for in several cases I noticed very advanced ova entangled. 
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A series of transverse sections shewed the stomach to be very simple 
and scarcely at all armed. It was also evident that the diet of the 
animal consists mainly of minute marine alew and diatoms. ‘The pecu- 
liar fin-like form assumed by the sixth abdominal appendage no doubt 
subserves the almost purely surface existence which the creature appears 


to lead. 


9. CEpicervus PULICIFORMIS, n. sp, Pl. VII, Figs. 5 & 6,9. 

Although not in all points agreeing with the definition of (Zdirerus 
as restricted in Spence Bnte's Catalogue, the present species corresponds 
sufficently well to the genus as extended by Kossmann (Zool. Reis. ii, 
p. 130, 1880), who combines under Oedicerus the genera Kroyera, Monocu- 
lodes, and Westwoodilla, as well as Dana's original GZdicerus. 

Our species resembles most nearly G7. @yuimanus, Kossmann, 
from the Red Sea (loc. cit.). From this, however, it differs in the pro- 
portions of the body, the thorax in Kossmann's species being relatively 
much larger, exceeding considerably in length the first three segments 
of the abdomen, while the reverse is the case in the species to be pre- 
sently described. 

Female specimen, carrying ova, dredged in Megna shoals, 5 fathoms. 
Length, about 2 mm. Colour, dirty white. 

Head quadrate produced into a somewhnt acute rostrum, which is 
fringed below with fine hairs; excluding the rostrum, itis as long as 
the first three thoracic segments. Eyes placed laterally, very small, so 
that they might well be overlooked. 

Thorax small, forming less than a third of entire body length, the 
segments of about uniform depth, but increasing regularly in length 
from before backwards. Coxal plates small, of almost uniform depth. 

Abdomen large; the first three segments alone considerably ex- 
ceeding the thorax in length; fourth segment narrowed in front so as 
to move freely beneath the much excavated posterior part of the third : 
fifth and sixth segments very small. Telson squamiform, entire. 

All the appendages are remarkable for their extreme hirsuteness, 
their distal parts especially being so thickly clothed with long fine hairs 
that their outline is very difficult to trace, 

Antennules short, equalling the first five thoracic segments in length ; 
the peduncle forms rather more than a third of their entire length. 

Antenne long, peduncle consisting of three short basal, and two 
longer distal, joints ; flagellam slender, multiarticulate, not very hirsute ; 
the entire organ nearly as long as the thorax and abdomen together. 

Maxillipedes large and pediform. The second of the thoracic ap 
pendages, as long as the thorax, slender, weakly subchelate, the palm 
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being ill-developed and the dactylopodite smooth and unarmed. The 
carpopodite, however, is prolonged into a styliform process opposible to 
the propodite. Third thoracic appendage closely resembles the second, 
but has the propodite rather shorter and broader. In both these ap- 
pendages the inferior border of the propodite is armed with a number of 
peculiar uncinate hairs. The fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh thoracic 
appendages are about the same length as the gnathopoda, the fifth and 
sixth being slightly the longer, the seventh shorter than the rest, all 
closely resemble each other and are so thickly covered with hairs that 
their dactylopodites can only with difficulty be made out among the 
dense brush springing from the end of the propodite. The eighth 
differs much from all the preceding thoracic appendages, being very 
nearly as long as the entire body of the animal. Its three proximal 
joints are stout and armed with short, sharp spines, while the remaining 
articulations are filiform and clothed with long thin hairs. 

The first three abdominal appendages are of the usual type, but are 
very large, the protopodites being exceptionally long and the rami broad 
and well armed. The last three pairs are all biramous and styliform. 


Esta, gen. nov. 


For the following species I can find no genus into which it will at 
all well fit, The family Platyscelido, to which it undonbtedly belongs, 
has been divided by Professor Claus (Arb. Zool. Inst. Wien. 2, 1879) 
into two groups, into the second of which—characterized by the body 
being more or less compressed and extended, by the abdomen being long 
and not easily flexible on to the ventral aspect of the thorax, and by long 
and narrow coxal plates,—our species falls without any difficulty. Clans 
divides this group into three subfamilies, the Pronoida, Lycwide, and 
Oxycephalidw, Of these three, the second corresponds best to the present 
species, and is thus characterized by Claus, *' Body generally shaped as im 
Hyperia: abdomen can be half flexed on thorax : coxal plates of 6 and 7 
thoracic appendages triangular; Sth thoracic appendage feeble. In the 
female the body is more compressed than in the male and the hinder 
antenne usually aborted.” Claus enumerates the following genera ns 
belonging to this subfamily, T'hamyris, Lycma, Simorhynchus, Pseudolycwa, 
Paralycwa, amd Lycwopsis. The present species corresponds to none 
of these, although it approaches most nearly to Pseudolycea. From this, 
however, it differs in the following points. 

a, The parts near the mouth are nof ** produced into a sort of snout.” 

B. Eyes large, but do not cover the whole extent of head. 

y. Gnathopoda not simple and claw-shaped, but complexly sub- 
chelate, 
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These differences are so considerable that I feel constrained to pro- 
pose for it a new genus, characterized as below. 

Antennules short, hidden by the cephalon. Antenne obsolete (in the 
female). Second and third thoracic appendages small, subequal, sub- 
chelate, the palm of their forceps formed by the prolonged posterior 
inferior angle of the carpopodite; sixth and seventh pairs larger than 
the rest: hindermost pair very small, the basopodite alone well deve- 
loped, while the distal joints nre very small aud ill-defined. Fourth and 
fifth segments of pleon fused together. 


10. Esta INDICA, n. sp., Pl. VL, Figs. 2—4, 9. 

A single specimen (female) was taken in the surface net in Bombay 
Harbonr. 

Total length about 4 mm. 

Colour deep sepia-brown thronghont, without spots or blotches. 

Head ovate, prolonged in front into a sort of proboscis, the 
lower surface of which is hollowed out; at the back of its lateral 
faces are the large compound eyes. 

Thorax much compressed forming nearly half of the entire body 
length. Coxal plates not markedly differing in depth, the fourth and 
fifth being somewhat the deepest, while those in front of and behind 
these gradually diminish. The last three segments are subequal and 
larger than the rest, the first especially being very narrow. 

Abdomen broader and less compressed than the thorax and as long 
as the last four segments of the latter. The first three segments sub- 
equal and larger than any of those preceding them. The fourth and 
fifth blended together, not half as long as the third, and the sixth 
very small. 

The anfennules are very short, consisting of a peduncle formed of 
three short, but stout, joints and a rudimentary flagellum consisting of 
two pieces, of which the first is tumid and pear-shaped, and the second 
slender and digitiform. The last joint of the peduncle and the first 
flagellar articulation are furnished with a few short soft hairs. 

Antenna obsolete. 

The gnathites generally, including the maxillipedes, appear small 
and ill-developed. 

The second and third thoracic appendages are small and subequal, 
the hinder being but a trifle the larger, neither approaching the hend in 








length. They closely resemble each other, having a complex unarmed 
subcheln formed by the prolongation of the antero-inferior of the 
carpopodite opposed to the somewhat dilated propodite, and the dacty- 


lopodite being small and claw-shaped. The fourth and fifth pair are 
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subequal, simple, and slender, and as long as the first five thoracic 
segments; the posterior border of their propodites are weakly denticu- 
lated. The sixth and seventh pair closely resemble each other, but 
the sixth is somewhat the larger, being as long as the entire abdomen. 
Their basipodites are short and broad and the anterior border of their 
propodites is markedly denticulated. The eighth is much smaller, and 
more than half its length is formed by the broad and fairly stout 
basipodite, the remaining articulations being very small and scarcely 
definable from each other. In all the thoracic appendages the dacty- 
lopodite is extremely minute. Simple branchial sacs ure attached to 
the 5th, 6th, and 7th thoracic appendages, 

The first three abdominal appendages are stout, their protopodites 
being especially long, while their rami are short and but ill-provided 
with marginal hairs. The last three pairs are stout with styliform 
rami ; all three reach to an equal length beyond the posterior extremity 
of the abdomen. 


11. CarRELLA MADRASANA, n. sp., Pl. XII, Figs. 1 £2, 9 9. 


Three specimens of this form, two males and one female, were taken 
in the drift net lowered nearly to the bottom in 6—9 fathoms off the . 
" Seven Pagodas" Madras, and afterwards in a similar depth in Palk's 
Straits. 

The animal (with the exception of the eye, which is of a deep pur- 
‘ple tint) is of a dirty white colour throughout, and is very small, the 
males measuring only 3 and the females only 4 mm. in length; and in 
general outline resembles C. linearis, although its nearest ally is probably 
C. geometrica. The body is quite smooth without tubercles or spines, 
the head is rounded and unprovided with any rostrum, and presents a 
somewhat pear-shaped outline when viewed laterally, being deeper than 
long. 

T The first segmenta of the /Aoraz are very long and slender in both 
sexes, the first being as long as the head and nnited toit by a visible, but 
apparently immovable, suture. The second is as long as the head and 
the first sezment together, and the third, fourth, and fifth progressively 

. longer, the last forming {ths of the entire length of the animal. The 

D sixth segment is nearly as long as the second, and the seventh very 
short. 

T The rudimentary abdomen is represented only by two or three very 
indistinct rings, nnd no rudiments of its appendages can be made out 
with the exception of a short projection armed with a small articulus 

(or hair P) from the penultimate ringlet. 
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The antennule is more than 3rd as long ns the body, reaching back 
as far as the origin of the first pair of branchial sacs. Rather more than 
half its length is formed by the three-jointed peduncle, whose middle 
a&rtienlus is much the longest, tbe third joint being very short. It is 
nearly naked, being armed only with a very few fine, short hairs. The 
flagellum consists of five joints, of which the first is much the longest, 
exceeding a good deal, in this respect, the last joint of the peduncle; 
each joint is armed with a small hair on its distal extremity above, and 
with a pair of soft flattened hairs below, the first articulus having two 
additional paira of such hairs at equal distances along its lower border 
indicating probably that the flagellum grows from its base by the inter- 
calation of additional articuli, as my second male specimen has this 
joint longer than in that figured presenting an additional pair of hairs, 
the last being opposite a very indistinct line of division. 

The antenna is somewhat shorter than the antennule, being 
but $ths the total length of the creature; the peduncle is five-jointed, 
the first two joints being stout, but very short, while the third is but 
little longer and as slender as the last two articuli, which are very long 
and subequal and together make up $rds of the entire length of the 
organ. The flagellum consists of two stout articuli, and, like the pe- 
- duncle, is armed, more especially along its inferior border, with strong 
simple hairs. 

The gnathites appear to be of normal form, the mandibles being 
provided with a large palp, and the maxillipeds, small, but of pediform 
outline and clawed. 

The second thoracic appendage is small and takes its origin from the 
anterior border of the segment, close to the maxillipeds. It is 
only as long as the third thoracic segment and is but feebly sub- 
chelate, the propodite being but little dilated. It has, however, some 
amount of grasping power, as the posterior border of the propodite is 
armed with a ridge divided into peculiar square-topped teeth, and the 
dactylopodite is provided with a number of stout tubercular spines. 
The third thoracic appendage is the longest and largest of the appen- 
dages, and, though no true palm is developed, is more strongly sub- 
chelate than its predecessor; the propodite being much dilated and 
armed with a peculiar downwardly directed tooth about its middle, and 
further provided, at the proximal end of the same margin, beyond the 
reach of the opposition of the dactylopodite, with a strong tubercle armed. 
with a stout spine exactly like those on the propodites of the posterior 
thoracic appendages by which the animal fixes itself, The third 
and fourth thoracic segments have no appendages except a pair of simple 
laminar gill-sacs. The sixth pair of appendages is very weak, but little 
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longer than the segment from which it springs, and quite of the usual 
ambulatory type. "The seventh and eighth pairs are iarge and powerful 
and are used by the animal to anchor itself to any suitable object; they 
resemble each other closely in general form, but the eighth is much the 
larger, the seventh being only as long as the Ist and 3rd thoracic seg- 
ments, while the eighth is as long as the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th thoracic seg- 
ments together. Each has the basipodite rather stout and the meropo- 
dite and carpopodite of very moderate size, the main part of the length 
of these appendages being formed by the propodite and dactylopodite, 
which are of great size and strength; the dactylopodite being stout and 
falciform, and the propodite being provided at its proximal extremity 
with a tubercle and spine like that already described as similiarly 
situated on the 3rd thoracic appendage. By means of the grasp 
obtained between this and the point of the dactylopodite, the animal 
is able to attach itself to such comparatively smooth surfaces as the 
interior of a leaden ring which formed the walls of the cell in which 
it was confined. 

The female differs from the male in the following points :— 

lst. She is larger and proportionately stouter. 

2nd. ‘She is provided with an egg-pouch attached to the 3rd and 
4th thoracic segments. This is large and deep; the laminm of the 
3rd segment being directed downwards and backwards, and their 
posterior border overlapped by those springing from the 4th segment. 
During life these laminm are kept in constant motion so as to produce a 
continuous current of water round the contained ova. 

3rd. No trace of the abdomen or its appendages can be made out. 

Observing the living animal, I was much struck with the activity of 
its circulation, which is much more active than in any other amphipod 
that has come under my notice, the lymph current flowing as rapidly as 
in the highest crabs. 


19. CaPnELLA PALKII. n. sp., Pl. XIT, Fig. 3. 


This species closely resembles the preceding, so much so that, a 
single immnture female only having been obtained, I am in some doubt 
as to whether or not it is n distinct species or merely a stage of C. mad- 
yasana. On the whole, however, I am inclined to think that it is speci- 
fically distinct. 

The specimen was dredged in 7 fathoms in the month of Palk's 
Straits, and was clinging to some Sargassum weed. The differences 
between the two species are as follows :— 

lst, The lst thoracic segment is proportionally shorter. 

2nd. The 3rd and 4th thoracic segments are each armed with two 
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stout, forwardly directed, dorsal spines, one situated about the middle of 
the segment, and the other at its hinder edge. 

Srd. There is more difference between the antennm, the superior 
pair being proportionally larger. 

4th. The 2nd thoracic appendage has its propodite better de- 
veloped. 

Sth. The 3rd thoracic appendage is somewhat smaller. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 


Prats VI. 


Fig. 1. Anonym amaurus, x 12. The dotted lino beneath the body shews the 
outline of the brood-pouoh. The coxal plates are represented as semitransparent, in 
order to show the form of the parts beneath; they are in point of fact, however, 
quite opaque. Fig.2. Elsia indica, $, * 24. Fig.3. Antennulo, x 100. Fig.4. 
One of the gnathopods, x 100. 


Prare VII. 


Fig. 1. Microdeutopus megno, d, x 11. Fig.2. Gmnthopoda of female, x 11. 
Fig. 9. Mandible and its appendage, x 40, Fig.4. Pediform ramus of the mnxil- 
liped, to shew its relative proportions to the mandibular palp, x 40, Fig. 6. 
GEdicerus puliciformis, x 19. Fig. 6. ‘Terminal joints of gnathopoda, x 60. 
Fig. 7.  Concholestes dentalii, x 10. Fig. 8. Head, seen from above, x 10. 
Fig. 9. Subchela of 2nd gnathopod, x 50. Fig. 10. Distal joints of Gth thoracic 
appendage, x 50. Fig. 11. Last three abdominal segments, x 40. Fig. 132. 
Monoculodes megapleon, x 12. 


PLATE VIII. 


Fig. 1. Ampelisca lepta, x 20. Fig. 2. Last threo abdominal segments and 
appendages, x 40. Fig. 3. The mandible and its appendages, x 40. Fig. 4. 
Sifting plate of mandible, x 200. Fig. 5. Cutting plate of mandible, x 200. 
Fig. 6. Ist maxilla, x 40. Fig. 7. 2nd maxilla and maxilliped, = 40. Fig. 8. 
One of the rami of 2nd maxilla, x 100. Fig. 9. Imperfect subchela of Znd 
thoracic appendage, x 100. Fig. 10. Ramus of one of posterior abdominal appen- 


Puate IX. 


Fig. 1. Transverse section of head ( x 100) of A. lepta at the level of the 
upper pair of eyes; (a) chitinous coat of animal, (b) lens, (c) lens of the other 
side dislocated and shrunken with contained fluid oozing ont, (d) epithelial layer 
oi decia — a sort of iris, (e) retina. Fig. 2. <A portion 
of retina of preceding, = 600; (a) deepest layer of spindle-shaped bodies, 
(b) middle layer of nucleated rods divided below into fibres inosenlating with 
ends of the preceding layer, (c) deeply pigmented rods external to middle 
layer, e epithelial layer of dermis. Fig. 3. Vertical longitudinal section of 
of A lepta x 100,cut as little to ono side of tho middle lino in the plano 
of the inner inner pair of eyes; (a) inner eye, (^) cerebral nervous mass (the upper 


J 


=. 
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of the two dotted lines from (b) points to the centre of the inner eyo, the lower 
Lo that of the inferior antenna; between them is seen a smaller projection, that 
of tho external eye), (c) anterior portion of «awophagenal nervous collar, (d) the 
green-gland, (e) the cavity of the month, (f) cavity of the gizzard, (g) sifting 
stomach, (h) the liver, (k) anterior part of dorsal vessel, (m. m.) masses of plasmic 
cella surrounding the nervous centres, (sx. z.) muscles of the gizzard. Fig. 4. 
Diagrammatic median section of A. lepta to shew arrangement of the part« of the 
intestinal canal. The thick line ahews the external integument, the thin, the fore- 
gut, the dotted line the mid-gut. Fig. 5. Transverse section head of A. lepta, at the 
level of the passage between the gizzard and the “ sifting stomach ;" (f) gizzard, 
(g) sifting stomach, x 180. Fig. 6. Semi-dingrammatic transverso section of the 
basal portions of a thoracic appendage, x 60; (a) pleuron of segment, (5) coxa, 
(c) basipodite, (d) gill-plate. 


Plate X. 

Fig. 1l. Amphithod indica, M.-Edw., x 20, Fig. 2. Mandible, x 70. Fig. 3. 
Maxiliped, = 70. Fig. 4. Ist Gnathopod = 70. Fig. 5. 2nd ditto, x 70. 
Fig. 6. Distal joints, 5th and 6th thoracic appendages, x 70. Fig. 7. Last three 
abdominal segments and appendages, x 70. Fig. 8. Atylus comes, x 20. The 
specimen figured was somewhat smaller than that of Amphithod indica, but the 
difference ia an individual not a specific character. Fig. 9. Last three abdominal 
appendages, x 60. Fig. 10, One of the compound branchial plates, x 60. 


PLATE XI. 


Fig. 1. Urothos rubra, x 30. Fig. 2. Flagellam and appendages of anten- 
nule, x 200. Fig. 3. Mandible, x 100. Fig. 4. 6th thoracic appendage, x 100. 
Fig. 5. Last three abdominal segments, x 100. Fig. 6. Transverse section 
through animal in hinder thoracic region; (a) coxa, (b) gill-laminm, (c) nerve- 
ganglion, (dd) ovarian tubes, (e) intestino, (f) heart, (y) digestive glands - “ liver." 


Prate XII, 


Fig. 1. Caprella madrasana, d, * 36. Fig. 2. Caprella madrasana, 9, x 36. 
Fig. 3. Ceprelia palkii, x 36, 
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VIL—On Eupetaurus, a new form of Flying Squirrel from Kashmir. 
By OrnprigLD Tnoxas, British Museum (Natural History). 
[Received August Sth ;—Head Sept. 5th, 1888.] 

(With Plates X XII and XXIII.) 


As long ago as 1877, Mr. W. T. Blanford received, among a set of 
mammals obtained by Mr. L. Mandelli, the skin of a large flying squirrel 
belonging evidently to a new form, but in such a bad condition that no 
scientific description of it could be given, and the skin has therefore 
remained unnamed until the present timo. Precisely the same thing hos 
happened in the case of a skin obviously of the same animal purchased 
by Mr. R. Lydekker about 1879 from some skin-dealers in Srinagar, 
Kashmir, and said to be from the Astor district. Both these specimens 
have now been presented by their respective owners to the national 
collection. Mr. Lydekker's specimen is a most magnificent example, 
eo far as its size and the character of its fur are concerned, but again, 
being without a skull, and showing a certain superficial resemblance to 
what the common Indian Flying squirrel, Pteromys oral, Tickell, might 
be if occurring in a cold climate, no zoologist has dared to describe it. 

Finally, before speaking of the specimen that has settled what this 
fine squirrel really is, a reference may be made to two flying squirrels 
in the Leyden Museura described by Dr. Anderson*, one said to be from 
Kashmir and the other probably from Thibet, which, judging only from 
his descriptions, may be not improbably a melanoid and a normal, but 
imperfect, example respectively of this most interesting addition to the 


known fauna of India. 
At last in 1887, Mr. G. M. Giles, of the Indian Marine Survey, 


when on the Kafiristán-Chitral Mission under Colonel Lockhart, C. B., 
had brought to him at Gilgit a living example of the present form, 
which had been taken at an altitude of about 6000 feet. This specimen 
on its death was skinned, and, fortunately, its skull brought home for 
comparison, and by the kindness of Prof. Wood-Mason and Mr. Giles 
I have been entrusted with it for description. 

It is by the skull alone, first brought home by Mr. Giles, that we 
are enabled to make out its true position, as no one, from an inspection 
of the skin, would have suspected that the animal was anything but a fine 
and very long-furred species of Pteromys. The skull, however, shows 
that this is not the case, and that the species must be relegated to a new 
genus, representing & highly specialized hypsodont form quite unap- 
proached, so far as its dental characters are concerned, by any member 
of the family Scituride. 


* Zool. Yunn. Exp. Mamm. pp. 284 and 286, 1878, 
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Of the three specimens before me I propose to eall the two received 
from Mr. Lydekker and Mr. Giles together the co-types, the descrip- 
tion of the external characters and the coloured plate being founded on the 
former, as the largest and finest specimen of all, while the latter has 
furnished the particulars for the description and figures of the skull and 
teeth. 


EUPETAURUS, gen, nov, 


Externally as in Pteromys, except that the claws do not possess the 
exceeding sharpness characteristic of all previously known floating 
mammals.* 

Skull distinguished from that of Pleromys by its longer, trumpet- 
shaped muzzle, more marked supraorbital notches, longer anterior pala- 
tine foramina, and shorter bony palate. i 

Teeth strikingly contrasted with those of any of the other Sciurido 
by being hypsodont instead of brachyodont, while their essential pattern 
remains unchanged. "Thus, while the crown of each tooth is enormously 
lengthened vertically, the grooves ordinarily present on the grinding 
surface of the molars of Pteromys are reproduced as deep vertical in- 
foldings of the enamel, which, when seen iu the natural section produced 
by wear, give the teeth very much the general appearance of those of many 
of the Hystricomorpha. Owing to the worn state of the teeth in the 
single skull available, it is impossible to say how many extra superficial 
grooves there may have been, but of the deeper notches there are two on 
the outer and one on the inner side of each cheek-tootht above, and two 
on each side of each tooth below, the anterior internal notch, however, 
in the posterior teeth almost worn out of sight. The teeth also, apart 
from their hypsodont structure, are distinguishable by their very large 
proportional size, by being set more obliquely than is the case in other 
squirrels, and by presenting, in cross-section, a sharp postero-internal 
angle, markedly different from the evenly convex internal border of the 
teeth of Pteromys. The implantation of the large upper premolar is also 
peculiar, in that of the three distinct roots it has in the allied forms 
the antero-external and the internal have coalesced into a single broad 
flat root running along the whole of the long antero-internal border of 
the tooth, 


- 

* Whether Flying Phalangers, Flying Squirrels, or Galeopitheei, this sharpness 
of the claws is obviously an adaptive character of the highest utility to an animal in 
the habit of taking long fying leaps from treo to tree and yet without tho Hat's or 
Bird's power of saving itself from a moro or less serious fall in case it fails to secure 
its hold on the tree towards which it is leaping. 

t Excepting of course the small cylindrical penultimate premolar, 
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EUPETAURUS CINEREUS,* n. sp. (Plate XXII). 


Size equalling or exceeding that of the largest species of Pteromys. 
Fur extremely long, soft, ànd silky. General colour uniform grrizzled 
greyish brown, the hairs of the back slaty grey for about an inch or an 
inch and a half, then the tips of the shorter woolly hairs are a dull pale 
grey, while those of the longer straighter hairs are ornamented with a 
white subterminal, and a black terminal band, Ears pointed, hairy, 
their backs black or brown, their internal surfaces grey. Upper surface 
of parachute darker brown. Hands and feet brown or black; palms 
and soles thickly hairy, except on the surface of the pads; the former 
with three distal pads at the bases of the fingers and two large proxinal 
pads, the latter with four distal pads, and a single internal, proximal pad. 
Whole of under surface pale brownish grey, the hairs slate-coloured 
basally and dirty white terminally. Tail long, cylindrical, exceedingly 
bushy, more like that of a fox than that of a squirrel, the hairs averag- 
ing nearly 3 inches in length; its colour similar to that of the body, 
but rather darker terminally. In Mr. Lydekker's specimen there is a 
small tuft of white hairs at the extreme tip. 

Skull as described above, and as shown in detail in the figures (PI. 
XXIII). Special attention may, however, be drawn to its comparatively 
light and slender build, to the long muzzle, the slender frontal processes 
of the premaxillm, the deeply concave forehead, long palatine foraminn, 
large expanded bulle, and to the very peculiar shape of the lower jaw, 
in which the coronoid process does not rise so high as the condyle, while 
the latter is bent up away from the angle to an unusually great extent. 
The incisors are yellow in front, but little darker above than below. 

Dimensions :— 


Mr. Lydekker'a specimen. Mr. Giles's specimen. 
Head and body ... 610 mm. ( 224 in.) 515 mm. 
Tail = 380 ,, 480 ,, 
Hind-foot ans): 89 A Bk X 
Ear -— 28 29 


»? +? 
Skull. Basal length, (c ) 68 millim. ; greatest breadth, 46; nasals, 
length, 28; greatest breadth 14:5, least breadth 6:5; interorbital breadth 
20; intertemporal breadth 1575; post-orbital processes, tip to tip, 34; 


* I had originally wished to connect with this animal the name of Mr. Giles, to 
whose care in bringing & skull as well as a skin we owe the possibility of appreciating 
its natural position, nnd to whom therefore mammalogista have overy reason to bo 
grateful. Since, however, further investigations have shown that he wax not tho origi- 
nal discoverer of the species, an honour that Mr. Mandelli or Mr. Lydekker might 
equally claim, I consider it better to give it a name altogether impersonal in its 


nature. 





Dba ani 
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palate, length 41, breadth including posterior premolars 20'8, least 
breadth inside the same teeth 6:7; dinstema, length, 16:8; anterior 
palatine foramen (c) 85; length of molar series, from front of last 
premolar to back of last molar, i93. Lower jaw, length (bone only) 545, 
(to incisor tip) 59, height, from condyle to below angle, 346. 

The discovery of such a fine new mammal as the present in so com- 
paratively well-known a region as Kashmir, is very remarkable, and 
especially as Eupetaurus is found in Gilgit, a place whose fauna Dr. Johu 
Scully, both as collector and describer,* has so thoroughly and ably 
investigated, 

It was under tho skilled supervision of Prof. Wood-Mason that 
Behari Lal Das executed the beautiful drawing of its skull now re- 


produced to form Plate XXIII. 


A further interest, however, attaches to Eupetaurus from its being 
the only member of the Sciuridw in which the character of hypsodon- 
tismt has been developed, although, among the whole group of Sciuro- 
morpha, Castor and Anomalurus have hypsodont teeth, while Haplodon 
has the still further advance of possessing permanently rootless molars. 
Throughout mammals hypsodontism has been developed independently 
over and over again, as for example in Elephas as compared to the brachyo- 
dont Masfodon; in Equus as compared to Anchitherinm, in Neotoma as 
compared to Cricetus, and, best known of all, in the Bovide as compared 
to the Cervida. 

The superiority of high-crowned over low-crowned teeth is obvious, 
especially to animals living on food that has a strong grinding action on 
the teeth due either to natural silex contained in it, or to sand and 
dirt mixed with it. In all cases it is probable that the jaws have a more 
or less horizontal chewing action in hypsodont, as compared to a vertical 
“ chumping " action in brachyodont animals. 

Finally it should be noticed that hypsodontism represents of course 
only the first step towards the development of entirely rootless teeth, a 
development that has again often independently taken place, but which 
must in every case have been by way of hypsodontism, the complete 
series of steps being evidently as follows. First and least specialized then 
is the short-crowned long-rooted tooth (as in ordinary brachyodont 
animals) ; secondly, the high-crowned short-rooted tooth (as in the hypso- 


* Cf. “On the Mammals of Gilgit, p. 35, 1881, p. 197, and “ Ou some Mammals 
from the North-West frontier of Kashmir,” Ann. Mag. N. H. (5) VIII, p. 95, 1881, 
I understand that Dr. Scully bimself recognised Mr. Giles's Flying Squirrel as now. 

+ A concise description of hypsodontiam has beon given by Flower, Encycl. 
Brit. (9) Art. Mammalia, XV, p. 471, 1883. 

34 
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dont forms) ; thirdly, the tooth so high-crowned that its roots are only 
formed at a late period of life as in Evoftomys and others; and finally tho 
highly specialized growing tooth that never develops roots at all. 

In connection with the dental evolution of this interesting animal, 
it would be advisable for naturalists and sportamen in Kashmir to notice 
what its food is, as compared with that of the other squirrels. Judged 
from its blunt claws, it probably frequents rocks and precipices rather 
than trees, and it is therefore possible that its ordinary food may consist 
of lichens, mosses, and other rock.loving plants, which, by being mixed 
with sand and particles of rock, would necessitate the development of 
such long lasting molars as it is remarkable for possessing. 


Additional specimens of Eupetaurus would be most valuable for 
scientific examination, especially if of different ages, and I may be 
permitted to express the hope that some of the many British sportsmen 
who annually visit Kashmir will help to enrich either the Indian 
Museum in Calcutta or the National Museum at home with examples of 
this, the latest addition to the Mammal-fauna of our Indian Empire. 





IX.— Notes on Indian Chiroptera.— E, W. T. Brasronp, F. R. S. 
[Received April 25th ;—Read Jnne 6th, 1888. ] 

In the course of last year, whilst preparing an account of the bats 
of India and its dependencies for a general work on Indian Mammalia, 
I found that, in a few instances, scraps of information are now available, 
in nddition to the mass of facts brought together by my friend Mr. G. E. 
Dobson in his standard works on the order Chiroptera. In a very few 
cases I am obliged to differ from his nomenclature, the most important 
of these being the nse of the generic term Hipposiderus instead of Phyl- 
lorhina, and of Xantharpyia instead of Cynonycteris. The reasons for 
these changes I have explained at length in a paper published in the 
Proceedings of the Zoological Society for 1887, pp. 636, 637. Some 
points that I had noted have, I find, been already fully investigated by 
my friend Mr. J. Scully in his paper on the Chiroptera of Nepal, pub- 
lished in the Society's Journal for last year (Pt. II, p. 233). As some 
time may still elapse before my work on Mammals will be published, 
a short note may be useful. I have endeavoured to identify all the 
species noticed by Hodgson, Blytb, Kelaart, and Jerdon, a few of which, 
owing doubtless to the difficulty and occasionally impossibility of deter- 
mining them satisfactorily, have been loft unnoticed by Dobson, and, 
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although I have not always been successful, I do not think there are 
now many forms left unnoticed. 


RHINOLOPHUS AFFINIS, 

Besides the synonyms quoted by Dobson, the R. rouxi of Jerdon* 
and, in part, of Blyth must be referred to this species. The latter 
indeed was practically identified in Dobson's Catalogue of specimens in 
the Indian Museum, printed at the end of his Monograph of Asiatic 
Chiroptera. But Blyth, in his Catalogue of Mammalia, included hia 
R. lepidus under R. rouxi, and I believe R. lepidus to be R. minor, with 
which it agrees in description and measurements, I shall have some 
further remarks to make on this when I come to It. minor. 

Besides the R. rubidus and R. cinerascens of Kelaart (Prod. Fann. 
Zeyl. p. 13) referred by Dobson to K. affinis, there appears no reason why 
the R. rammanika of Kelaart (ib. p. 14) should not be assigned to the 
same species. Blyth in his catalogue placed R. rammanika, with, how- 
ever, a mark of doubt, under his A. roumi. 

In both the Monograph of Asiatic Chiroptera and the British 
Museum Catalogue of Chiroptera a Rhinolophus fulvidus, Kelaart, is 
mentioned, and, in the first named work, the measurements of the type 
are given. I cannot discover any species of this name described by 
Kelaart, and, from Blyth’s mention of R. fulvidus in J. A. S. B. XX, 
p. 182, it is probable that this term was a mistake or MS. name for 
R. rubidus. The new and unnamed species referred to in the next page 
(183) by Blyth was clearly that subsequently described by Kelaart as 
R. rammanika. 


HmniwonoPHUs PETERSI. 

This horse-shoe bat was originally described by Dobson from a 
specimen of unknown locality (J. A. S. B. XLI, Pt. II, p. 337). The 
species was subsequently obtained by Hutton at Masuri (P. Z. S. 1872, 
p. 700). Recently another specimen has been captured by Mr. Davison 
nt Coonoor, Nilgiri Hills, Madras Presidency, and sent to the British 
Museum, where it was identified by Mr. Thomas. 


HRHtrNOLOPHUS MINOR. 

Mr. Scully, in his excellent account of the Chiroptera of Nepal, has 
identified Rhinolophus subbadius of Hodgson and Blyth with R. minor. 
So far as Blyth is concerned, this is precisely the same conclusion as 
that to which I had arrived independently, and, as Blyth’s description 
was taken from a supposed typical specimen sent by Hodgson, it would 


* Dobson clissed R. rouxi of Tomminck asa synonym of R. eafinis and both 
Blyth and Jerdon took the name from Termninek., 
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naturally be supposed that there could be no question abont the identi- 
fication of Hodgson's type also. Yet, strange to say, Hodgson's R, subba- 
dius belonged, not only to a different species, but to a distinct genus. 
A comparison of the description and measurements by Hodgson quoted 
by Blyth together with his own (J. A. S. B. XIII, p. 456) would alone 
cause suspicion. No true Rhinolophus can be said to have the “ nasal 
appendage quadrate," and it would be remarkable if Blyth's measure- 
ment of the tail should be only $ inch when Hodgson found it to be 1i 
inches. In fact, Hodgson's R. subbadius was Hipposideros bicolor or per- 
haps H. amboinensis. It was referred to Hipposiderus by Hodgson him- 
self in 1817 (J. A. S. B. XVI, p. 896) and by Gray in the 1846 British 
Museum Catalogue of Hodgson's collections (p. 3), and that this refer- 
ence is correct is shewn by Hodgson's drawings. Evidently, in this 
case, Hodgson had one specimen drawn and sent another, which proved 
to belong to a distinct form, to the Asiatic Society's Museum in Calcutta, 

But this is not all that has to be to be told about Fè. minor. Blyth 
at the same time that he described R. subbadius gave an acconnt of 
another allied form which he called F. lepidus. The principal difference 
between the two was the form of the posterior nose-leaf, the sides of 
which were but slightly emarginate towards the tip in R. subbadius, but 
“so considerably emarginated " in Æ. lepidus that the tip appeared “as 
a narrow terminal prolongation, one-sixteenth of an inch in length." 

In one of the brief notes, often full of suggestion, that Blyth was 
in the habit of attaching to his zoological reports, and which, for want 
of a complete index, are so often forgotten, both R. subbadius and R. 
lepidus were shewn (J. A. S. B. XXI, p, 847) to be varieties of R. 
minor, Horsfield, differing only in colour. Again in the same volume, p. 
261, R. subbadius was identified with R. minor. But before his Catalogue 
of Mammalis. was written, Blyth had either forgotten his previous re- 
marks or changed his opinions, for in that work, whilst R. lepidus was 
assigned to R. rouxi (R. affinis), R. subbadius was left as a distinct 
epecies (L c. pp. 24, 25). Cnriously enough, although under I. rouxi 
in that catalogue there is a reference to “ R. minor (?) apud nos, J. A, S. 
XXI, 486," the page is incorrect. 

In 1872 (J. A. S. B. XLI, Pt. IT, p. 337), Dobson described a horse- 
shoe bat as R. garoensis. This species, which was kept distinct in both 
the Monograph and Catalogue, was shewn in them to differ from R. 
minor only in having the margins of the posterior nose-leaf straight in- 
stead of concave, in short it was R. subbadius of Blyth with the posterior 

nose-leaf slightly more triangular. Finally, i in 1880 (Report Brit. Assoc. 
p. 175), Dobson united R. garoensis and R. minor, thus arriving at the 
game conclusion ns Blyth had reached 28 years before. 
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HiuiwoLOPHUS THAGATUS, 

This Himalayan bat was identified by Dobson (P. A. S. B. 1872, 
p. 208) with the European R. ferrum-equinum, and unquestionably the two 
are very closely similar. ‘The identification has ever since been gener- 
ally accepted, and, in Dobson's great works on the Chiroptera, R. tragatus 
is quoted as à synonym of HR. ferrum-equinum. 

There is, however, a distinction not often to be made out in skins, 
but easy of recognition in examples preserved in spirit, that suffices, I 
think, to justify the separation of the two forms. In RE. tragatus, as 
observed long ago by Blyth (J. A. S. B. XXII, p. 409), the lower lip is 
traversed by three vertical grooves, as in R. affinis, R. minor, R. macrotis, 
and many other species, whilst in true Iè. ferrum-equinum there is but a 
single groove, as in R. hipposiderus, It. pearsoni, etc. The nose-leaf as a 
rule in Jt. tragatus is considerably broader than in R. ferrum-eguinum, 
but there is some variation. 

All the Himalayan specimens that I have been able to examine, 
including examples from Darjiling, Nepal, and Masuri, have three grooves. 
The specimens in the British Museum obtained by Mr. Scully in Gilgit 
agree, however, entirely with the Palearctic form, AM ferrum-equinum, 
and have but a single mental groove. 


HIPPOSIDERUS DIADEMA. 


The locality Odeypore given by Dobson for this bat in the Mono- 
graph of Asiatic Chiroptera, p. 200, and repeated in Anderson's Cata- 
logue of Mammalia in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, p. 115, is not Odey- 
pore or Udaipur in Rájputána, but, I believe, a small state lying north- 
west of Sambalpur. The locality given for my own specimens '' Pullun- 
dur, Central Provinces" is S. E. of Nágpür and not far from Bhandára. 
These localities are of some importance, being the only two in the 
Peninsula of India, so far as I can learn, whence this bat has been 
recorded, though it was obtained in abundance by Kelaart at Kandy 
in Ceylon, and has a wide distribution from the Himalayas to Timor and 
the Philippines. 


HiPrOSIDERUS BICOLOR. 


From the remarks made under Rhinolophus minor, it is evident that 
Mr Hodgson must have obtained one of the forms referred to this species 
in the Nepal Valley, I think from the figure, H. amboinensis. I am 
disposed to agree with Mr. Scully and to class H. amboinensis as a dis- 
tinct species from H. bicolor (H. fulvus). 


CaLors FRITH, 
This species, originally deseribed by Blyth from a Sundarban 
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specimen, and subsequently recorded by Dobson from Java and Laos 
(Sinm), has recently been discovered by Col, Kinloch near Darjiling, 


MEGADERMA SPASMA. 

Blyth 36 years ngo (J. A. S. B. XXI, p. 346) noticed the occurrence 
of this bat in Ceylon. In his Ceatalogue, p. 23, note, he observed that 
the specimens had disappeared from the Society’s Museum. I well 
remember his lamenting the loss of several bats, the bottles having been 
stolen for sale and their valuable oontents thrown away. The species 
does not appear to have been again observed east of the Bay of Bengal, 
and Dobson, very naturally, in his Catalogue of Chiroptera, p. 158, con- 
siders the occurrence of this species in Ceylon doubtful. 

In some MS. notes which Mr. F. W. Bourdillon kindly placed at 
my disposal, a bat obtained from a hollow tree, at an elevation of 2700 
feet above the sea near Mynall, in Travancore, was described. It was 
clearly a species of Megaderma, and the size (length 23 inches, forearm 2) 
and nose-leaf agreed much better with M. spasma than with M. lyra. 
There are some specimens of M. spasma in the British Museum labelled as 
from Ceylon, but their history is unknown. They have the forearm 21 
to 2.2 inchesin length. On the whole, I think it probable that M. spasma 
does inhabit Ceylon and Southern India. 


NYCTOPHILUS GEOFFROTI. 


This bat, which is identified by Dobson with N. timoriensis of 
Geoffroy, is an inhabitant of the Australian region, being found in Aus- 
tralia, Tasmania, and some of the Pacific islands. It is, however, included 
amongst the mammals of 1ndia (p. 48) by Jerdon, who says, *' This bat, 
which has been found in Europe and Australia, was sent from Mussoorie 
by Hutton.” Hutton, however (P. Z. S. 1872, p. 704), denied all know- 
ledge of the species, aud Mr. R. A. Sterndale, in his Natural History of 
the Mammalia of India, although he copies the description quoted by 
Jerdon, very naively remarks that he can find no trace of the bat in 
Dobson's Monograph. It is, I think, evident that Jerdon took the name 
and locality from Blyth's Catalogue, and that in this there has been a 
mistake in printing. At the end of the text in p. 36 there is printed : 
4 Genus Nyctophilus, Leach, Hab. Australia. A. Specimen presented by 
the Sydney Institution (1845)." On the top of the next page comes :— 
« 116, N. Geoffroyi, Leach, Syn. Barbastellus pacificus, Gray. Hab. Europe, 
Himalaya. A. B. Specimens in spirit, Masuri, Capt. H. Hutton (1844)." 
Now iu all other genera in this catalogue, the name of the genus is 
followed by the name of the species, not by the habitat, and it is, I think, 
clear that “116. N- geoffroyi, Leach, Syn. Barbastellus pacificus, Gray." 
ought to come immediately below “Genus Nyctophilus, Leach " and be- 
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fore “ Hab. Australia." This view is confirmed by the fact that a single 
specimen of N. geoffroyi, not two, presented in 1845 by the Sydney In- 
stitution, was found by Dobson in the Indian Museum (containing the 
specimens of which Blyth's Catalogue was a list) and recorded by 
him in the Catalogue of specimens printed as an Appendix to his 
Monograph of Asiatic Chiroptera, p. 220. The Hab. Europe, Hima- 
laya, and record of two specimens from Masuri presented by Captain 
Hutton in 1844 must have referred to some other bats, nnd, ns 116 
A. in the same Catalogue of Dobson is identified with Synotus dar- 
jelinensis, whilst in Anderson's Catalogue 116 A. and B. are both 
referred to that species, it is, I think, manifest that the reference belongs 
to the species preceding Nyctophilus, namely, to Barbastellus communis, 
with which, until Dobson pointed out the difference, Synotus darjelinensis 
was supposed to be identical. 
VESPERUGO NASUTUS. 

The locality of this bat is given as Shikarpur, Sind The specimen 
was obtained, I believe, so far as my memory serves, in the Shikarpur 
collectorate, not near the town, but across the Indus, a short distance 
east of Rori. 


VESPERUGO IMBRICATUS. 


There is, in the British Museum, a skin of this species sent by Blyth 
and labelled Calcutta. The specimen is in all probability Indian. 


VESPERUGO MORDAX. 


Dobson, in his “ Report on Accessions to our Knowledge of the 
Chiroptera during the years 1878— 1880," published in the Report of the 
British Association, 1880, p. 184, shews why the eastern form of V. 
maurus (or rather perhaps V. savii) should be distinguished under the 
name of V. mordax, Peters (M B. Akad. Berlin, 1866, p. 402). 

In the British Museum collection there is n skin of this species 
labelled V. maderaspatanus, Elliot. This is probably the Scofophilus 
maderaspatanus of Gray's “List of the Specimens of Mammalia in the 
Collection of the British Maseum,” 1843, p, 29, a species that, like many 
others in the same list, has never, to the best of my belief, been described. 
The name is in all probability wrongly attributed to Elliot. 

VESPERUGO CEYLONICUS. 

Dobson, in his Catalogue, p. 222, describes a species of bat as P, 
indicus from two Mangalore specimens, and records the existence of a 
third specimen, labelled Madras (but very probably from the Malabar 
coast), in the British Museum collection. He also calls attention to the 
fact that Scotophilus ceylonicus, Kelaart, '' may be identical, as the de- 
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seription and most of the measurements correspond closely ; but the 
outer upper incisors are described as having two or three cusps, and the 
length of the tibia is given as 0 7 inch," instead of 0°55. The type too 
had been lost. 

Now in V. indicus, as in V. noctula, ** the outer incisor is hollowed 
outto receive the extremity of the lower canine when the jaw is closed,” so 
that this incisor may very well be described as having two or three 
cusps. But Kelaart's expression is more characteristic. He says, * Upper 
incisors 2 pairs both indistinctly bilobed ? or certainly the lateral ones 
are trifid." Now the inner upper incisor is bifid and in all probability the 
precise form of the outer upper incisor varies, according as it is worn 
away by the point of the lower canine. Certainly, in some skulls of 
V. noctula, ‘ trifid’ would correctly express the form of the tooth. I think, 
therefore, that there should be no hesitation in recognizing Kelaart's 
name for the species. 


VESPERUGO ABRAMUS. 


Blyth in 1852 (J. A. S. B. XXI, p. 360) received several bats from 
Masuri, sent by Captain T. Hutton. Amongst the species supposed to 
be identified was the pipistrelle, which Blyth, then and subsequently, 
called Myotis pipistrellus (though the genus Myotis of Gray, I believe, 
was confined to species of Vespertilio*). In 1853 (J. A. S. B. XXII, 
p. 581), Blyth pointed out that the supposed pipistrelle from Masuri 
differed from the true pipistrelle of Europe in colour and in the small 
size of the foot, which, with its claws, scarcely exceeded j' in.; and he 
proposed for this form the name M. parvipes, a name that is retained by 
Jerdon in his work on the Mammals of India, p. 48, but which is not, so 
far as I am aware, mentioned by Dobson. The type was lost. 

Years afterwards Captain Hutton, in his paper on Himnlayan bats, 
described a Vesperugo micropus (P. Z. S. 1872, p. 708). 'This was sub- 
sequently identified by Dobson, I believe from examination of the type, 
with V. abramus. I cannot but suspect that Blyth's Myotis parvipes 
was the same. 

At the same time, the dimensions of the foot, as given by Blyth, 
agree more nearly with those of the trne pipistrelle, ind the only reason 
for not identifying M. parvipes with V. pipistrollus is that this species 
has not been recognized amongst Hutton’s collections, nor is it known 
to occur in the Himalayas east of Kashmir, where it was obtained by 
Stoliczka (Yarkand Mission Mamm. p. 11). It is also possible that 


* The genus was proposed in 1842 (A. M. N. H. X, p. 258). The oxamples quoted 
were V. murinus, V. bechsteini, nnd V. nattereri, all belonging to the second section of 
the genus in Dobson's Catalogue. 
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Myotis parvipes may have been a true Vespertilio. Itis to be regretted 
that so imperfect a description was given. 

I had expected to be obliged to restore the name of coromandelicus 
by which this bat was so long and so widely known in India, but, so far 
as I can ascertain, no Latin name was given by F. Cuvier, who merely 
called a small bat, but doubtless this species, Vespertilion de Coromandel, 
(Nouv. Ann. du Muséum d' Histoire Naturelle I, p. 21). 


VESPERUGO PIPISTRELLUS. 


In the Society's Journal for 1857 (Vol. X X, p. 159, note), Mr. Blyth 
identified a spirit-specimen sent by Mr. Hodgson of Vespertilio pallidi- 
ventris with the pipistrelle, after comparing the former with British 
specimens of the latter. In Blyth's Catalogue, however, although the 
locality “ Himalaya P” is assigned to the pipistrelle, there is no men- 
tion of Vespertilio pallidiventris, and the figure of the latter in Hodgson's 
MS. drawings is very unlike the pipistrelle. Scully is doubtless right 
in his identification of V. pallidiventris with V. nepalensis. I have ex- 
amined Hodgson's drawings, and the only reason for doubt iu the short- 


ness of the tragus in the figure. 
VESPERUGO KUHLI. 


I think Pipistrel/us lepidus, Blyth (J. A. S. B. XIV, p. 340), from 
Kandahar, must be identical with Vesperugo leucotis, Dobson, now con- 
sidered by the last named writer a variety of V. kuhli. The descrip- 
tion agrees, and the species is common in Sind, Baluchistan, and 
Southern Persia, consequently it is very likely to be the common small 


bat of Kandahar. 
SCcOTOPHILUS KUHLI. 


I think it ‘is a matter for serious regret that the late Dr. Peters, 
when he had ascertained, by an examination of Leach's type of Scotephilus, 
what the genus really was, did not at once propose a new generic term. 
Leach in 1822 (Trans. Linn. Soc. XIII, p. 71) described a new genus 
and species of bat under the name of Scotophilus kuhli. The name 
Scotophilus was apparently left in oblivion until Dr. Gray in 1838 (Mag. 
Zool. Bot. II, p. 497) applied it to a very miscellaneous assemblage 
of bats, comprising the Vespertilio temmincki of Horsfield and the Scota- 
philus kuhli of Leach (re-named S. leachi) together with a large num- 
ber of species of Vesperugo. It is only fair to say that Leach's nccount 
of the dentition in the young Scotophilus agreed in some respects with 
that of Vesperugo, but not with that of the type represented by Fesper- 
tilio temmincki of Horstield. 

35 
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However Gray's paper led to a wide use of the term in an erroneous 
sense, and, when, therefore, Peters, in 1866, examined Leach's original 
type and found it to be an immature example of the form then generally 
known as Nycticejus temmincki, with milk teeth, it is unfortunate that 
the name Scotophilus was not abandoned, as it might well have been, for 
Leach's description was erroneous and misleading, 

Dobson has recapitulated the facts above mentioned (P. Z. S. 1875, 
p. 368), and I believe he was precisely of the same opinion as myself, but 
rather than propose a new name he accepted Scotophilus. But this has 
led to another difficulty. The specific name temmincki, applied by Hors- 
field to one of the commonest, most widely spread, and best known of 
oriental bats, could scarcely be dropped withont inconvenience, so the 
common yellow bat stands in Dobson's works as Scotophilus temminckii. 
If, however, the examination of the type is sufficient for the identification 
of the genus, the species may be determined in the same manner. This 
Dobson acknowledges, but gets over the difficulty by leaving the ques- 
tion of the adult form to which the young type belongs open. 

Now it is true that in many genera of bats it would be very difficult, 
perhaps impossible, to identify the young, but the present is not one of 
those instances. There are but two other species that have the same 
peculiar and unmistakable tragus as S. temminckii, viz. S. borbonicus 
and S. gigas both African. In both of these the upper incisors have a 
very differently formed cingulum. By cutting down slightly on the gum 
the permanent incisors have been examined in Leach's type by Mr. 
Oldfield Thomas, and shewn, as was anticipated, to be those of S. tem- 
mincki. It was of course much more probable that Leach's specimen 
should belong to this very common Indian and Malay form than to a 
comparatively rare African species. If, therefore, we are guided by type 
specimens, the specific name kuhli has priority over temmincki, and we 
must abandon a wel known specific name for an unknown one. The 
only alternative is to discard the genus Scotophilus, and this is now 
scarcely practicable. The species must therefore stand in future as 
Scotophilus kuhli. 


ScOTOPHILUS ORNATUS. 


Nycticejus nivicolus, Hodgson (A. M. N. H. 1855, XVI, p. 44), proves 
by a comparison of his MS. drawings with specimens of Scotophilus orna- 
tus (Blyth) to be that species. Blyth's name has priority. | 

S. ornatus, according to Jerdon, is found at low elevations in warm 
Himalayan valleys, whilst the name of Nycticejus nivicolus indicates a 
very different habitat. But Hodgson only knew that the bat named by 


him came from the interior of the Sikkim Himalaya, near snow, and it 
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may have been obtained from a deep valley at no great elevation above 
the sen. 


HARPYIOCEPHALUS LEUCOGASTER. 


There is in the British Museum a skin of this species procured by 
Hodgson near Darjiling. 


WESPERTILIO HASSELTI. 


A specimen from Burma, the exact locality not recorded, is in the 
British Museum. 


VESPERTILIO LONGIPES. 


There can, I think, be very little, if any, doubt that this small bat 
described by Dobson in 1872 from the caves of Bhima Devi, Kashmir, is 
the same form as was named by Blyth Myotis theobaldi in 1855 (J. A. 
S. B. XXIV, p. 363). Blyth's types were obtained by Mr. Theobald 
from limestone caves near Matar Nag, N. of Islamabad (J. A. S. B. 
XXII, p. 581), and were at first referred by Blyth to Myotis pallidiven- 
tris, Hodgson, but subsequently distinguished. The types were after- 
wards lost. The measurements, the large feet, and the habitat render it 
nearly certain that the two forms are identical, but it is impossible to 
adopt Blyth's name without clearer evidence, for his description is in- 
sufficient, and he declares the species to be extremely close to the pipis- 
trelle, which F. longipes is not. 


VESPERTILIO MEGALOPUS. 


The collection containing the type of this bat was supposed to be 
from the Gaboon, West Africa. The known species in the collection, 
however, prove to be from Kashmir, and there is every probability that 
V. megalopus is from the same country. 


Myotis pERDMOREI, Blyth. 


This was a name given by Blyth in his Catalogue, p. 35, to three 
specimens of a bat in spirit received from Major Berdmore in 1859. 
The description of the species appeared in the Society's Journal for that 
year (J. A. S. B. XXVIII, p. 293). The specimens were in all pro- 
bality obtained at or near Shivé Gyeng on the Sittoung (or Sitang) River, 
Burma. The types appear to have been subsequently lost, as they are 
not mentioned in Dobson's Catalogue at the end of his monograph of 
Asiatic Chiroptera, or in Anderson's Catalogue. 

In this case I am unable to suggest what the species can have been, 
It was said to resemble the pipistrelle in size and structure, but the fore- 
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arm was lj in. long, considerably more than in Vesperugo pipistrellus. 
The species might have been founded on large individuals of V. abra- 
mus, but, as specimens of that form were recorded as being received at 
the same time and referred to a distinct genus and species (Scotophilus 
coromandelianus), this is scarcely probable. It is far more likely that 
Myotis berdmorei was a true Vespertilio, and it may have been V. mon- 
tivagus of Dobson or some other ally of F. mystacinus. But for the fact 
that the species was referred to Myotis, a genus composed of forms with 
the foot only in part free from the wing membrane, I should be inclined 
to suspect that M. berdmorei was identical with true Fespertilio adversus of 
Horstield (not of Temminck). "The description and measurements agree 
very well, and it is highly probable that this wide-ranging species occurs 
in Burma. Moreover, as has just been shewn, there is every reason to 
suspect that another form referred by Blyth to Myotis (M. theobaldi) be- 
longs to Vespertilio of the same section as V. adversus. 


VESPERTILIO DOBSONI. 


I trust that the types of this species will be carefully re-compared 
with V. formosus. Judged from Anderson's description Cat. Mam. 
Indian Museum, p. 143, V. dobsoni may very possibly be merely a large 
variety. The difference is not nearly so great as in the case of Scotophi- 
lus kuhli (S. temmincki) and S. heathi, which are connected by inter- 


mediate forms. 


KERIVOULA HARDWICKII. 


There is in the British Museum a specimen of this species obtained 
by Mr. Theobald in the Punjab, and another from Ceylon, 


KERIVOULA PAPILLOSA. 


This bat was included by Jerdon amongst the mammals of India, 
but Dobson gives only Java as a locality. A specimen was sent from 
Calcutta by Mr. Pearson and is now in the British Museum. Tomes has 
also recorded a specimen from Ceylon. Neither locality is thoroughly 
authenticated, but for the present the species may, I think, be retained 
in the Indian list. i 


MINIOPTERIS SCHREIBERSI, 
, Dobson has shewn that Vespertilio fuliginosa of Hodgson is thir 
species, consequently Scotophilus fuliginosus, Jerdon, Mammals, p. 36, 
should be the same, and Jerdon professes to copy Hodgson's description. | 
But the characters given ure very different and must apply to some other 
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In conclusion, it may be useful to give the correct names, or, where 


the species have not been determined with certainty, the approximate 


identifications, of the bats enumerated in Jerdon's Mammals. 


I know 


from experience how impossible it is to identify the species from the 
descriptions, and any one who consults Sterndale’s Mammalia of India 
will see what a source of confusion Jerdon's names have proved. The 


numbers are Jerdon's. 
names differ from mine I have quoted both. 


In the few cases in which Dobson's 


specific 


Bars 1x JEgRDON'S MAMMALS. 


Jerdon's Name. 


12. 


. 14. 
. 15. 


16. 


Pteropus edwardsi 


. 13. P. leschenaultii 


Cynopterus marginatus 
Megaderma lyra 
M. spectrum 


. Rhinolophus perniger 
. HR. mitratus 
. R. tragatus 


CIS pearsoni 
. R. affinis 


R. rouxi 


, R. macrotis 
. R. subbadius 


Hipposideros armiger 


. H. speoris 

. H. murinus 

. H. cinereus 

. Oælops frithit 

. Rhinopoma hardwickii 


Taphozous longimanus 
T. melanopogon 
T. saccolaimus 


. Nyctinomus plicatus 
. Scotophilus serotinus 
. S. leisleri 

. S, pachyomus 


Corrected Name. 


P. medius. 

Xantharpyia amplezicaudata (Cyno- 
nycterts amplexcaudata, Dobson). 

O. marginatus. 

M. lyra. 

M. lyra. 

R. luctus. 

KE. mitratus. 

R. tragatus. 
Dobson). 

R. pearsoni. 

R. affinis: 

R. affinis. 

R. macrotis. 

R. minor. 

Hipposiderus armiger (Phyllorhina 
armigera, Dobson). 

H. speoris. 

H. bicolor. 

H. bicolor. 

Colops frithit. 

Rhinopoma microphyllum. 

Taphozous longimanus. 

T. melanopogon. 

T. saccolemus. 

Nyctinomus plicatus. 

Vesperugo serotinus. 

V. leisleri. 

V. serotinus. 


(R. ferrum-equinum, 











Jerdon'a Nams, 


No. 38, S. coromandelianus 
No. 39, S. lobatus 

No. 40. S. fuliginosus 

No. 41. Noctulinia noctula 
No. 42. Nycticejus heather 


No. 43. N. luteus "q 
No. 44. N. temminckt 
No. 45. N. castaneus 

No. 46. N. atratus 

No. 47. N. canus 

Vo. 48. N. ornatus 

Vo. 49. N. nivicolus 

No. 50. Lasiurus pearsoni 
No. 51. Murina suillus 
No. 52. M. formosa 

No. 53. Kerivoula picta 
No. 54. K. pallida 

No. 55. K. papiliosa 

No. 56. Vespertilio caliginosus 
No. 57. V. siligorensis 
No. 58. V. darjilingensis. 
No. 59. V. blythii 

No. 60. F. adversus 

No. 61. Myotis murinus 
No. 62. M. theobaldi 
No. 63. M. parvipes 


No. 64. Plecotus auritus 
No. 65. Barbastellus communis 
No. 66. Nyctophilus geoffroyi 
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Corrected Name, 


V. gbramue. = 

V. kuhli. 

? Miniopteris schreibersi. 

Vesperugo noctula. 

Scotophilus kuhli (S. temmincki, 
Dobson). 

S. kuhli. 

S. kuhli. 

S. kuhli. 

Vesperugo atratus. 

V. kuhli. 

Scotophilus ornatus. 

S. ornatus. 


Harpyiocephalus harpyia. 
H. cyclotis. 


Vespertilio formosus. 


Kerivoula picta. 
Vespertilio formosus. 
Kerivoula papillosa. 
V. muricola. 

F. mystacinus. 


? V. mystacinus. E 


V. murinus. 

F. caliginosus. 

V. murinus. 

? V. longipes. | 

doubtful, probably Vesperugo abra- 
mus or V. pipistrellus. 

Plecotus auritus, 

Synotus darjelingensis. 


Nyctophilus timoriensis * "haus <4 


_ included by mistake). 
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X.—On new or little-known Butterflies from the Indian Region. 
By LiowEgL ps Nice'vinue, F; E. S., C. M. Z. S. 


[ Received May 14th ;—Read June 6th, 1888.] 
(With Plates XIII. and XIV.) 


Family NYMPHALIDZE. 
Subfamily SATYRINÆ. 
l. MYCALESIS MALSARIDA, Butler. 

-+ M. malsarida, Butler, Cat. Diurn. Lep. B. M., Satyri, p. 134, n. 27, pl. iii, 
fiv. 14 (1868); id, Marshall and de Nicéville, Butt. of Ind., vol i, p. 127, n. 106 
(1883) ; Kabanda malearida, Moore, Trans. Ent. Soo. Lond. 1889, p. 168; Mycalesi« 
khasiana, Moore, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond. 1874, p. 566; id., Marshall and de Nicéville, 
l. c., n. 106 ; Kabanda khasiana, Moore, Trans. Ent. Soc. Lond. 1880, p. 168. 

Through the kindness of the Rev. Walter A. Hamilton, I havo 
recently received from Sylhet twelve males and two females of thia 
species, all captured within a short period of one another. As regards 
the upperside they show no variation. "The species is à remarkable one, 
in that it is the only Indian Mycalesis that has no ocelli whatever above. 
The undersides, however, of these fourteen specimens (which Mr. Hamilton 
selected for me from a very considerable number purposely to show 
these variations) exhibit a perfect gradation from a specimen with a 
single ocellus only (and that most minute, in the first median interspace 
of the hindwing, all the other ocelli being reduced to minute dots) to 
another with the ocelli as large as shewn in Mr. Butler's figure. In 
addition to this ocellular variation, we have, concomitantly, quite as great 
a diversity in the ground-colour. In the form with the obsolete ocelli, the 


—basal two-thirds of the wings are ochreous-brown, and the outer third, 


with the abdominal margin of the hindwing, is purplish-grey. In the form 


x with all the ocelli large and perfect, we have the whole of the ground- | 


colour much darker, tho discal purple line much more prominent, tho 
purplish grey border of the other form entirely absent, and the series of 
ocelli surrounded by a purple line. Every gradation is before me between 
these two extremes. 

When this species was treated of in “The Butterflies of India," 
the authors had not seen M. khasiana; had they had access to a single 
typical specimen, they would not have questioned its specific distinct- 
ness from M. malsarida. There is no doubt, however, that these two 
species are as much one as are Melanitis leda and M. ismene or Mycalesis 
blasius nnd M. perseus. These extraordinary varintions are no doubt 
entirely caused by the state of the atmosphere at the moment probably 
when the larva is turning toa pupa and all its tissues are soft. With 
regard to many of the Indian Satyrinm, they are divided into two strongly- 
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marked well-defined groups, which I have designated dry- and wot- 
season forms respectively. ‘These forms prevail during their respective 
seasons, but are by no means strictly confined to them, For instance, it 
is a common occurrence in India to have what is called a “ break in the 
rains,” when for many successive days one has weather somewhat similar 
to that obtaining in the dry-senson. Any laryvæ turning to pupæ during 
a ' break " would almost certainly, though they would emerge perhaps a 
week afterwards in a deluge of rain, be of the dry-season form. Similarly, 
during the dry-season, dry-season forms prevail, but, should a rainy day 
or two come, pups formed during the wet interval would probably 
produce the wet-season form of butterfly. Again, as it takes butterflies 
some little time to lay their eggs (after having completed this operation 
they die immediately), it must frequently happen that the two forms 
overlap: a dry-season female not having laid her eggs during the dry 
senson would do so at the beginning of the rains, and, though caught in the 
rainy season, would still be adry-season butterfly, its worn appearance, if 
nothing else, proclaiming the fact; nnd vice versd with a wet-season 
butterfly not having completed her laying during the rains and caught 
in the dry-season. So it is with M. malsarida, Mr. Hamilton obtained 
a very long series of it in the spring below Shillong in Sylhet: the 
greater portion were, as they should have been, of the dry-season form, 
but a few were of the other extreme, and these he picked ont, together 
with intergrade specimens between the two extremes, and sent to me. The 
prevailing form of this species is therefore M. khasiana in the dry-season 
and true M. malsarida in the wet-season, and the occasional appearance of 
the one form or the other out of its proper season will not upset the main 
fact of the occurrence of two distinct well-marked forms corresponding 
to the seasons, the dry and the wet, into which the Indian climate may 
be primarily divided. 

Mr. Moore's subgenus Kabanda contains therefore a single species 
only, so far as is at present known, and adds one more to the groups 
of Mycalesis in which seasonal dimorphism occurs, as given by Mr. W. 
Doherty in vol. lv, pt. ii, of this Journal, p. 106. 

M. malsarida may be considered to be a rare species, as it appears 
to be strictly confined to Assam, though it is probably common enough 
in the spots where it is found at all. 


Subfamily NYMPHALIN X. 
2. ZorHOESSA RAMADEYA, de Nicéville, Pl. XIII, Fig. 3, c. 
Z. ramadeva, de Nicévillo, P. A. B. B. 1587, p. 147, - 


I take this opportunity to figure this very pretty and distinct 
species. It lacks (as also does Z. andersoni, Atkinson) the glandular 
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patch of differently-formed scales on the upperside of the hindwing near 
the base of the costa which is one of the characters of Mr. Doherty's sub- 
genus Charma,* of which Zophoessa baladeva, Moore, is the type. The 
name “ Charma" is very close to Charmus, but has a different origin, 
being that of a valley in Kumaon, I believe. 


3. Brno) mirnyia, Drury. 


Papilio ilithyia, Drary, NL Ex. Ins., vol. ii, p. 29, pl. xvii, figs. 1, 2, female (1773) ; 
Hypanis simplex, Butlor, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond. 1853, p. 146, n. 7, pk xxiv, ty. 8, 
PF female. 

In “‘ The Butterflies of India," vol. ii, p. 15, I admitted B. simplex, 
Butler, as a species distinct from B. ilithyia, Drury, though I had not seen 
a specimen, on the strength of Colonel Swinhoe's assurances that it is a 
good species and his having recorded it from Poona, Mhow, Depalpore, 
and Assirghur. He recorded MH. polinice, Cramer (which is a synonym 
of B. ilithyia, Drury), also from Poona and Mhow, and identifies one of 
my specimens from Depalpore as B. ilithyia, so that the two species occur 
together in three out of the four localities from which B. simplex has 
been recorded. 

Not being able to identify B. simplez, I sent my entire collection 
of specimens of this genus to Colonel Swinhoe, who has kindly 
separated them into the two species, B. ilithyia and B. simplex. Of the 
latter species he identifies five specimens, one from Bombay, two from 
Poona, one from Sirur, and one from the Central Provinces. I find that 
these five specimens show as much variation as do those in my long series 
of B. ilithyia, and I cannot trace one single character running through 
these five examples by which I can distinguish them from B. ilithyia, and I 
do not know how Colonel Swinhoe identified them. The points of differ- 
ence between the two species that I gave in the key to the genus in my 
book are quite incorrect, having been taken solely from Mr. Butler's figure 
of B. simplex, with which the specimens Colonel Swinhoe identifies 
as such do not at all agree. Mr. Butler's description of D. simplex 
is of little use to students in India, as he compares it to B. cora, 
Feisthamel, an African species, which Mr. Trimen in his “ South-African 
Butterflies," vol. i, p. 264, gives as a synonym of B. ilithyta. In con- 
elusion, I think that there is only one species of Byblia in India, which 
stands as ilithyia, unless of course Colonel Swinhoe should have incorrectly 
identified my specimens of B. simplex, in which case all his recorded loca- 
lities for that species would probably also be wrong, but this is a very 
unlikely contingency. 


€ J. A. S. B., vol, lv, pt. ii, p. 117 (1886). 
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4. Nurris wana, n. sp., Pl. XIT, Fig. 1, ¢. 

Havrrat: Bhutan. 

ExrawSE: d, 2°5 inches. 

DzscmgirTION : Mang. Urrersine, both wings distinguished from N. 
narayana, Moore,* by having all the markings bright ochreous instead 
of “ pure white," as described and figured by Mr. Moore for that species, 
or just very faintly tinged with palest ochreous, as in the specimens 
I have seen. Hindwing with the submarginal band narrower. UNDER- 
sive, both wings with the ground-colour and pale violet markings of a 
deeper and richer shade of colour, Hindwing with the submarginal 
band as above narrower, the pale violet band between it and the discal 
band broader and better-defined, and the marginal pale violet line nearer 
the margin, 

There are three male specimens of N. nana in the collections of 
Messrs. Otto Möller and A. V. Kuyvett taken in April and June by 
their native collectors in Bhutan, The rich ochreous coloration of the 
markings of the upperside will at once distinguish N. nana from N, 
narayana. The range of the latter species has been considerably ex- 
tended by Colonel A. M. Lang, R. E, taking it at Naini Tal rarely at 
from 5,500 to 6,500 feet elevation iu the middle of May. N. nana is also 
allied to “ Limenitis" antonia, Oberthür,t from Moupin, from which it 
may be known, on the upperside of the forewing, by the discal streak 
being shorter, and the lower portion of the discal macular band (in 
N. antonia formed of four spots at regular intervals divided only by 
the veins, in N. nana apparently of two spots only, with a considerable 
space of the ground between them, the upper spot nearly a circle, 
the lower an elongated streak) differently shaped. On the hindwing 
the submarginal yellow band in N. nana is narrower. It is also more 
distantly allied to “ Limenitis” armandia, Oberthür, described without 
exact locality as from China, but the extreme tenuity of the yellow 
markings on the upperside of both wings in that species will at once 
distinguish it from N. nana; the markings of the underside are similar 
in character, but those on the hindwing are much blurred, and the 

-colour is pale yellow almost throughout. N. nana is also allied 
to N. thisbe, Ménétriés,§ a species that has no yellow submarginal band 
on the upperside of the hindwing, and occurs in Amurland., 


è P, Z. 8. 1858, p. 6, n. 8, pl. xlix, fig. 3, male. 

4 E'tudes d'Ent., vol. ii, p. 22, n. 11, pl. iv, fig. 3 (1876). 

$ E'tudes d'Ent., vol. ii, p. 23, n. 12, pl. iv, figs. 4a, 45 (1876). 

§ Figured in Schrenck's Reisen, vol. ii, p. 26, n. 56, pl. ii, fig. 9 (1859), 


> 
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5. ArmnmvMA kRUFULA, de Nicéville. 
A. rufula, do Nicéville, Butt, of India, vol. ii, p. 181, n. 474 (1886). 


HanrraT: Sonth Andaman Isles. 
ExrawsE: d, 26 inches. 


Descrivtion: Mate.  UrrzgRsSIDE, both wings black. Forewing with 
a prominent oval white spot at the end of the discoidal cell, and an 
indistinct broken basal narrow white streak ; three subapical oval white 
spots divided by the discoidal nervules, the upper the smallest, the lower 
rather larger, the middle spot the largest; an oblique discal series of 
three white spots, the upper in the first median interspace large and oval 
touching its bounding nervules, the one below in the submedian inter- 
space quadrate, filling the interspace, slightly constricted at each side, 
the lowest spot below the submedian nervure elongated; an indistinct 
pale rufous marginal and submarginal macular band, the latter ending 
anteriorly in a prominent bright rufous spot as in A. cama, Moore. 
Hindwing with the first subcostal nervule and that portion of the costal 
nervure between the bases of its branches pare white; a broad discal 
white band from the submedian nervure to the first subcostal nervule, 
with a small oval spot in the costal interspace in continuation; à 
narrow pale marginal band, anda broader more distinct submargisal 
band, UsprmsrpE, both wings dull ochreous more or less marked with 
black between the veins. Forewing with the bluish-white discoidal 
streak formed of four equal portions ; a bluish-white spot near the base of 
the submedian interspace bearing a prominent wedge-shaped black 
spot ; otherwise marked much as on the upperside. Jfindwing with a 
curved subcostal white streak, and a discal series of decreasing black 
spots between the veins from the first median nervule to the costa; the 
abdominal margin broadly bluish; otherwise marked much as on the 
upperside, 

I have at last received a male of this species from Mr. R. Wimber- 
ley; the first female was caught as far back as 1872, and is now 
in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. The male is nearest to that sex 
of A. cama, but may at once be known on the upperside by the cell- 
streak -and spot being white, not rufous ; the white subapical spots 
and discal band are also differently formed ; in the hindwing the discal 
white band ending in a small well-separated oval spot in A. rufula 
is also a distinguishing feature. The colour of the ground on the under- 
side is a good deal different too, and the streak in the cell of the fore- 
wing of A. rufula being divided, while it is entire in A. cama, will 


readily distinguish between these species. 
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6. "EvurnatiA ADIMA, Moore, 

Adolías adima, Moore, Horaficld and Moore, Cat. Lep. Mus. E. I. C., vol. i, 
p. 194, u. 392 (1857); Euthalia adima, de Nicéville, Butt. of India, vol. ii, p. 210, 
n. 505 (1886). 

When I wrote about this species in “ The Butterflies of India," 
I had seen no specimen of it, but, thanks to Mr, Walter A, Hamilton, 
I have received a considerable series of males and five females, all taken 
below Shillong in Assam. They shew great variation in the only 
character which distinguishes the species from E. appiades, Ménétriés, 
viz.—the entire absence or more or less prominence of the blue band on 
the outer margin of the hindwing on the upperside in the male. In 
some specimens there is not the smallest speckle of blue, in others there 
are just a few blue scales at the anal angle, in others a considerable pair 
of patches in each interspace, till the other extreme is reached in which 
there is an almost continuous band, as in E. appiades, divided only by 
the veins and internervular folds. The female is indistinguishable from 
the common form of that sex of W. appiades. I was wrong in the “ Butter- 
flies of India" in saying that E. adima '' is apparently nearest allied to 
E.jahnwu, Moore:" superficially a typical male of Æ. adima is nearer to 
E. jahnu than it is to E. appiades, the former having no blue coloration on 
the upperside, but, as will be seen from the above remarks, E. adima is 
a very variable species in the male, and one extreme of the variability 
approaches very near indeed to E. appiades, and the females of the two 
are indistinguishable. Mr. Hamilton tells me that 2, appiades does not 
occur at the spot where he finds E. adima; the latter may therefore be 
treated ns a local race of E. appiades till the series of gradations between 
the two species is found to be quite complete ; at present there is a con- 
siderable gap between my most blue E. adima and E. appiades, though 
that specimen is really much nearer to JE. appiades than it is to typical 
E. adima. The true E. appiades occurs almost all over Assam and is a 
very common species. It is a little strange that it should be replaced at 
the foot of the Shillong hills by so variable a local race. 


Family LY CÆNIDÆ, 
7. ZEPRYRUS DOHERTI, n. sp. Pl. XIV, Figs. 1, 3,2, 9. 

HansrraT: Western Himalayas. 

ExraxsE: d ?, 15 to 17 inches. 

DzscgiPTION : " Marg. UrrrngstpE, both wings black. Forewing with 
the black area confined to the costa narrowly, the outer margin broadly 
and increasingly to the anal angle, and the inner margin narrowly ; the 
rest of the surface extremely dark iridescent green vnrying to irides- 


cent purple according to the play of the light, crossed by the black 
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veins. Hindwing with some streaks of the same colour between the 
veins on the dise; anal lobe and tail (the latter tipped with white) 
obscure reddish. Uwnpersipe, both wings reddish-brown, sometimes 
ochreous-brown ; the discoidal cells closed by a narrow red band out- 
wardly defined with black, Forewing with a waved discal red band, its 
outer edge irregular, and defined by a fine black, then a silvery line, 
extending from the costa to the first median nervule; a submarginal 
increasing macular dark fascia, the apical half of the outer margin red- 
dish. Hindwing with a broader discal red band than in the forewing 
prominently outwardly defined with a silvery line, a submarginal lunular 
red band, which is bent upwards at the anal angle and continued some 
distance along the abdominal margin, where it is inwardly defined (as are 
also the two lunules next to it on both sides) with a fine silvery line ; a 
series of red lunules on the margin; fail red. Cilia cinereous through- 
out. FezeMxaLEg. Urrersive, both wings black. Forewing with an irregular 
orange spot placed outwardly against the disco-cellular nervules, and 
another similar spot placed below and beyond it in the second median 
interspace, sometimes extending diffusedly into the interspace below ; 
the discoidal cell and a patch in the middle of the submedian interspace 
rich purple (never green) in some lights; this colour sometimes entirely 
absent. Hindwing unmarked. Unpersipe, both wings as in the male, 

May at once be distinguished from Z. icana, Moore, by the discal 
band of both wings on the underside being narrower and outwardy 
defined with a bright silvery line. The two lunular marginal bands on 
the underside of the hindwing are in Z. doher!ii also more prominent 
and deep vermilion throughout: in Z. icama they are more orange and 
that colour is confined to the anal angle. The discal band on the hind- 
wing below is always distant from the disco-cellular band: in Z. icana 
the two are run into each other, owing to the much greater breadth of 
the band. 

I possess numerous specimens, including four females, of Z. 
doheriii taken by Mr. P. W. Mackinnon at Tehri Gurhwal, near Masuri, 
8,500 feet, in June; I also took four males on the Jalauri Pass, at about 
9,000 feet, Kulu, in July. As Mr. W. Doherty first pointed out the dia- 
tinctness of this species,* I have much pleasure in naming it after him. 


8. ACESINA ABERRANS, n. sp, Pl. XIV, Figs. 3, d, 4, 9. 
Flapitat: Upper Tenasserim. 
Expanse: d, 1'45; %, 1°50 inches. 
Description: Mang. Urrensine, both wings shining bluish-purple, 
with a very narrow outer black margin. Hindwing with some marginal 


* J. A. S, B., vol. lv, pt. 2, p. 131 (1586). 
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narrow black streaks on either side of the tail divided from the cilia by 
n white thread; tail black tipped with white. Unpersipr, both wings 
coloured and marked almost exactly like A. paraganesa, mihi. Forewing 
with the discal macular band much broken in the middle, the lower por- 
tion below the third median nervule being shifted backwards consider- 
ably, so that the outer anterior angle of the uppermost spot of the lower 
portion touches the inner posterior angle of the spot above it; in A. 
paraganesa this band is straight and unbroken. Hindwing with a few 
metallic green scales towards the anal angle which are not present in 
A. paraganesa. FEMALE. Uprenrsipe, forewing with the costa, apex, and 
outer margin all broadly black, the base and dise of the wing to the 
inner margin pale blue; a whitish spot at the end of the discoidal cell, 
one beyond in the lower discoidal interspace, and two smaller ones 
below divided by the second median nervule. Hindwing with the costa 
broadly, the outer margin less broadly and decreasingly black, the veins 
black, widening out towards the margin, the rest of the wing pale 
blue; a fine anteciliary white line on either side of the tail. UNDERSIDE, 
both wings marked as in the male, but the metallic green scales on the 
hindwing wanting. 

A larger species than A. paraganesa, the male conspicuously different, 
as the blue coloration extends over the entire surface except the ex- 
treme margin, while in A. paraganesa it is confined to a patch on the 
disc and base; the opposite sexes in A. paraganesa are also nearly alike, 
while in A. aberrans they are widely different. This is only the second 
species of the genus. The male was taken by Captain C. T. Bingham in 
the Meplay Valley on the 6th January, 1882, the female was also obtained 
by him at Donat in January. 


9, ZARONA JASODA, n. sp., Pl. XIV, Fig. 5, d. 


HanrraT: Pegu Hills, Burma. 

ExrANsE: d,l'inches. 

DESCRIPTION : Mave. UPrersips, both wings black. Forewing with 
a streak on either side of the median nervure, a small patch filling the 
base of the second median and a larger one filling the base of first 
median interspace, a lengthened streak in the interno-median aren and 
placed obliquely above it, a large somewhat quadrate patch in the 
submedian interspace, all brilliant shining ultramarine-blue inclining to 
brilliant emerald-green in some lights. Hindwing with the posterior two- 
thirds of the surface also blue crossed by the black veins, the outer margin 
narrowly black, and with somewhat diffused black spots placed upon and 
near the termination of the median nervules, two conjoined spots in conti- 
nuation of these latter in the submedian interspace ; costal and abdominal 
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margins pale fuscous. UwNpzEnsiDE, both wings deep glossy purplish-brown. 
Forewing with a discal macular irregular fascia, and with a double 
series of indistinct marginal lunules; inner margin pale. Hindwing 
with a very irregular discal macular fascia, outwardly slightly defined 
with whitish ; marginal lunules much as in the forewing, some indistinct 
plumbeous irrorations towards tho anal angle. 

Nearest to *'Poritia" pharyge, Hewitson, from Perak and Borneo, 
from which it may at once be distinguished by the absence of the three 
subapical and six marginal blue spots and the broad streak in the interno- 
median area on the upperside of the forewing, and the much greater 
extent of blue coloration on the upperside of the hindwing; the mark- 
ings of the underside also are very different, 

Described from a single specimen in the collection of Captain C. T. 
Bingham, who captured it in December, 1887. 


10. ArPHNXEUS RUKMA, n. sp., Pl. XIV, Fig. 6, d. 
Hasrat: Sikkim. 
Expanse: c,l1:3 inches. 


DESCRIPTION : Mang. UvrPERSIDE, forewing black, the base and lower 
discal area slightly iridescent deep blue of the exact shade and extent of 
A. nipalicus, Moore ;* a small ferruginous spot near the base of the 
second discoidal interspace. Hindwing with the costal margin broadly, 
outer margin narrowly black, abdominal margin pale fuscous, the rest of 
the wing iridescent deep blue; anal angle ferruginous, bearing two black 
spots sparsely marked with metallic silvery scales; tails black, tipped 
with white. UNDERSIDE, forewing pale chrome-yellow, the inner margin 
below the median nervure fuscous, beyond and below the first median 
nervule whitish; a very short black streak from the base of the wing 
touching the costal nervure posteriorly ; a small oval spot beyond in the 
discoidal cell ; another crossing the cell from the base of the first median 
nervule to the costa; an oblique discal band from the middle of the costa 
towards the anal angle; a figure of eight beyond, parallel to the discal 
band and touching the costa; two oblong spots beyond touching in the 
middle, not reaching the discal band, but forming with it a disconnected 
Y-shaped figure; a submarginal catenulated band, ending posteriorly 
in two black spots in the submedian interspace ; all these spots and 
bands of a darker chrome-yellow than the ground, broadly outwardly 
defined with black; a marginal fine black line more or less broken up 
into spots. Hindwing pale chrome-yellow ; the spots and bands arrang- 
ed as usual, coloured as in the forewing, the discal and submarginal 
bands where they are recurved to the abdominal margin marked with 


* J. A. 8. B., vol. liii, pt. 2, p. 27 (1884). 
37 
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metallic silvery lines ; the nnal lobe marked much as on the upperside, 
but the ferrnginous colour more inclined to orange. 

The type is unique in the collection of Mr. Otto Möller. The 
species is nearly allied to A. nipalicus, Moore, which also occurs in 
Sikkim, and from-which the male does not differ on the upperside, but may 
be known on the underside by having none of the spots and banda of the 
forewing traversed by a silvery line. 


11. Arnwxvs RUKMINI, n. sp, Pl. XIV, Fig. 8, g. 


HantrrAaT: Sikkim, 
ExrawsE: £f, 1°35, and 1°60 inches. 


Desceretion: MALE. Uppersipe, forewing as in A. rukma, but lacks 
the ferruginous spot. Hindwing as in. A. rukma, but the anal lobe dull 
ochreous instead of ferrnginous. UNDERSIDE, both wings pale reddish- 
ochreous or stone-colour. Forewing with the inner margin paler, the 
usual blackish patch towards the base of the inner margin; all the 
markings much reduced and attenuated; the short streak at the base 
of the cell and ring-spot beyond entirely absent in one specimen, but 
present in the other; the other bands and spots sparsely marked with 
silvery as in A. nipalicus, Moore. Hindwing also with all the bands 
highly attenuated and marked with a silvery line; a very small ferru- 
ginous-orange spot only on the anal lobe. 

The species is known to me by two male specimens in the collection 
of Mr. Otto Möller, one of which was taken on 8th May, 1888. Except 
in size, they are nearly exactly alike. 


12. ArnHNEUS SANI, n. sp, Pl. XIV, Fig. 7, 9. 


HazsiTAT: Sikkim, Bhutan. 

Exranse: d ¢, 15 inches. 

Dzscmrrri0N: Mate. Uppersipe, both wings exactly as in A. rukma, 
but the ferruginous spot beyond the discoidal cell rather larger. UNDER- 
SIDE, both wings differ from that species in the ground-colour being 
pale cinnamon-red instead of pale chrome-yellow, all the bands and spots 
the same, but, instead of being filled in with dark chrome-yellow, they are 
cinnamon-red. FEMALE. Urrenrsine, forewing black with an oval suffused 
ferruginous patch on the disc marked in the middle by a black spot ; the 
lower discal and basal areas metallic plumbeous-silvery. Hindwing dull 
fuscous, sparsely sprinkled with plumbeous scales. Unpensipe, forewing 
very pale chrome-yellow; the figure of eight and two spots beyond 
much smaller and quite divided. Hindwing, ground-colour dull pale 
cinnamon, marked asin the male. 

This species is known to me by three male specimens almost exactly 
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alike in the collection of Mr. Otto Möller, one of which was taken in Sikkim 
on llth July, 1884, another is without date, and the third was taken 
in Bhutan in April, 1887, also a single female in the collection of Mr. 
G. C. Dudgeon taken on 6th May, 1887, also in Sikkim. 

Whether A. nipalicus, A. rukma, A. rukmini, and A. sani are four 
distinct or one protean species must remain undecided for the present. 
The ground-colour of A. nipalicus and A, rukma is the same on the 
underside, viz. yellow, but the former has the bands and spots marked 
with a silvery line, while the latter has not. The colour of A. rulemine 
is dull Indian-red or stone-colour, bands marked with a silvery line ; 
of A. sani cinnamon-red, with no silvery line. By these characters, as 
far as my specimens go, the various species can be readily distinguished. 


13. Horaca RANA, n. sp., Pl. XIV, Fig. 10, 3. 


HaBrrAT: South Andaman Island. 
ExrANSE: d, 115 to 125; 9, 120 to 1:35 inches. 


Drscmieri0N : Mate. UrrznsipE, both wings differ from H. albima- 
cula, Wood-Mason and de Nicóville, in the violet-blue coloration being 
replaced by pure cwrulean blue. Forewing in having the oval white 
discal patch smaller, bonnded by the lower discoidal aud first median 
nervules, in one specimen only extending very slightly into the sub- 
median interspace, divided into three portions by the black crossing 
nervules; in one specimen there is a considerable patch of pare cwrulean 
blue scales on the basal half of the wing below the median nervure, which 
patch is obsolete in another specimen and entirely absent in a third. 
Uxpersipe, forewing differs in having the median white band extending 
conspicuously almost to the costa and pure white throughout, the anterior 
portion of it not washed with fuscous as in H. albimacula. Hindwing 
with the median white fascia on the average twice as broad ; this, 
however, is a variable feature in both species. FrMALE much larger than 
the male in three out of four specimens. Urrersipe, forewing with the 
discal white pateh twice as large, extending from the subcostal almost 
to the submedian nervure, and proportionally broad ; a few pale grey- 
blue scales placed below the median nervure towards the base in two 
specimens. Hindwing with some scattered pale grey-blue scales on tho 
disc. Uxprersipe, both wings bright fulvous. Forewing with the discal 
white patch almost touching the costa, its anterior portion narrow and 
outwardly slightly hooked; the ground-colour beyond the white patch 
increasingly to the costa fuscous ; inner angle and margin pale. Hind- 
wing with the outwardly-diffused discal band outwardly bordered by a 
pale fuscous fascin, widest at the costa and obsolete at the third median 
nervule. Otherwise as in H. albimacula. 
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Described from two males and three females collected by the late 
Mr. A. R. de Roepstorff, and now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, and 
another pair taken by Mr. R. Wimberley in my own collection. 

I have taken this opportunity to figure a male of H. albimacula, 
(Pl. XIV, Fig. 9), which is the only other species of the genus occurring 
in the Andaman Islands, and is not furnished with the ** male-mark " 
present in H. rana and all Indian species except JT. viola, Moore. 


14. Rapata Tana, n. sp. Pl. XIV, Fig. 11, d. 


Hapirat: Sylhet, Naini-tal, 
Exrawsg: ¢€,16; 92, 1°65 inches. 


DescerrTrion ; Mate. Uprersive, both wings black glossed with rich 
deep purple-blue in some lights, somewhat as in I. sphinx, Fabricius (a 
common species in Sylhet and Burma,and figured by Hewitson as Deudorix 
varuna), but not of so brilliant or rich a shade. Forewing with a promi- 
nent round discal velvety black sexnal patch on the middle of the disc 
extending slightly into the discoidal cell and traversed by the bases of 
the two lower median nervules. Cilia black, on the hindwing white from 
the second median nervule to the anal angle. Hindwing with the anal 
lobe marked with a small ochreous spot. UNDERSIDE, both wings greenish- 
ochreous. Forewing with two short brownish lines at the end of the 
cell; a regularly-curved narrow brown discal band from the costa to 
the submedian nervure. Hindwing with the disco-cellular lines as in 
the forewing, the discal band also, but outwardly very irregular, 
finely defined with white; a similar short oblique band on the middle of 
the abdominal margin; a round black spot on the margin in the first 
median interspace faintly crowned with ochreous; the anal lobe black, 
the space beyond sprinkled with black and white; fine anteciliary black 
and white lines becoming obsolete anteriorly; fail long, black, tipped 
with white. Femare. Urrersipe, both wings dull purple, entirely lack- 
ing the rich deep purple gloss present in the male. UNDERSIDE, both 
wings bright ochreous, the markings as in the male. 

Described from several examples of both sexes obtained in Sylhet 
by the native collectors of the Rev. Walter A. Hamilton, also from two 
females taken by Colonel A. M. Lang, R. E. one at Naini-tal, 5,000 
feet, on 29th September, the other at Nalaina, near Naini-tal, 4,200 
fect, on 22nd September, 1887. The blue coloration of the upperside 
of the male is different from that of any species known to me; the 
* mnale-mark "" is also more prominent than in any other species of the 
genus and different in character; it is present in KH. orseis, Hewitson, 
but is quite different, and is altogether absent in R. sphinz, Fabricius, 
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15. RAPALA ROBACEA, n. sp, Pl. XIV, Fig. 12, d. 
HaniTAT: Sikkim. 
ExrANsE: d, 116 to 1:56; 9, 1:40 to 1:52 inches. 


Desceirtion: “ Mang. Urrersipe, both wings fuscous. Forewing 
glossed with shining deep steel-purple from the base to beyond the 
middle,  Zfindwing with all but the costa, outer margin narrowly, and 
abdominal margin broadly, glossed with shining deep steel-purple. 
UNDERSIDE, both wings vinous-red, in some specimens the red colour some- 
what obsolescent., Forewing with two short dark lines at the end of the 
cell, a discal very even slightly curved narrow dark band fromthe costa 
to the submedian fold, a submarginal obscure fascia. Hindwing with the 
disco-cellular and discal markings as in the forewing, but the latter at its 
posterior end assuming a W-shaped figure, the whole band outwardly 
narrowly defined with white, at its posterior eud also inwardly defined 
with white, the anal lobe marked with red in the middle, a red spot on 
the margin beyond the base of the tail, between which the wing is 
irrorated with grey scales, a narrow red line running up from the anal 
lobe to the abdominal margin below the discal line. Cilia reddish-brown 
throughout. Tail black, tipped with white, Femare coloured and 
marked exactly like the male, but of course lacking the male secondary 
sexual characters. 

Mr. Otto Möller possesses five males and six females of this dis- 
tinct species all taken in Sikkim in March. "The reddish-vinous colora- 
tion of the underside at once distinguishes it from all the species of the 
genus known to me. 


16. RAPALA BUXARLA, n. sp., Pl. XIV, Fig. 13, d. 


HanrrAT ; Bhutan. 

Expaxse: d, 1:62 inches. 

DESCRIPTION : Mare. UPPERSIDE, both wings dark brown overlaid 
with a deep steel-blue gloss, in certain lights the whole surface shows a 
resplendent cwrulean coloration of much the same shade as in Rapala 
schistacea, Moore, though of far greater extent. Hindwing, the anal lobe 
with an oval patch of deep vermilion scales, the abdominal margin pale 
brown and very hairy, fai] black tipped with white. Uspsrstpe, both 
avings of a pale ochreous-brown colour. Forewing with a pair of fino 
brown lines closing the discoidal cell; a very straight oblique discal 
line from the costa to the middle of the submedian interspace, made 
up of two equal portions, inwardly of n» pale brown portion, ont- 
wardly of a dark brown portion; a very indistinct submarginal fascia. 
Hindwing with a pair of very fine brown lines closing the discoidal cell ; 
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& very straight discal line as in. the forewing from the costa to the first 
median nervule, from thence to abdominal margin forming a W-shaped 
figure; a submarginal fascia as in the forewing ; anal lobe black crown- 
ed with whitish, inwardly marked with an orange line; a round black 
spot crowned with ochreous on the margin in tho first median interspace, 
the wing-surface between it and the anal lobe sprinkled with black and 
white scales, a fine black marginal thread. Cilia reddish-brown through- 
out. Body concolorous with the wings above, pale yollow below. Head 
with the frontal tuft and palpi pale yellow. 

Apparently nearest to Rapala nissa, Kollar, with which it closely 
agrees in the coloration and markings of the underside, though the 
discal line on the underside is straighter and more even than is usually 
the case in that species. It differs, however, from Ji. nissa on the 
upperside in having the rich iridescent blue reflections, which are only 
seen in certain lights, and are entirely absent in Jt, nissa. 

Described from a single specimen taken in Bhutan in April, in tho 
collection of Mr. A. V. Knyvett, 


17. Tasuri rsTROIDEA, de Nicéville, Pl. XIV, Fig. 14, d. 
T. istroidea, de Nicéville, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1887, p. 455, pL xl, fig. 3, 
female, 
HanrraT: Sikkim. 
ExrANSE: cd, l'4 inches. 


DescrirTion: Mare. Differs from the description of “ Remelana " 
yajna, Doherty,* on the urrensipe of the hindwing in the glittering azure 
patch being of greater extent,occupying the anterior half of the discoidal 
cell, instead of extending into it slightly, and reaching to the costa 
and to the apex of the wing. On the uxpersipe the apex of the fore- 
wing is concolorous with the rest of the wing, not darker as in R. yajna, 
the discal liue is outwardly curved, of a deeper rufons than the ground- 
colour, outwardly defined by a fine white line, instead of being chiefly 
white, slender, and sinuous, and without any trace of an outer black 
bounding line ; the hindwing has the abdominal margin concolorous with 
the rest of the wing, not partly white as in F. yajna. 

Described from asingle specimen taken in Sikkim on 2nd Decem- 
ber, 1887, in Mr. Otto Miller's collection. The underside agrees exactly 
in colour and markings with the female, except that the ground-colour 
is rather darker. 


* J. A. 8. B., vol. lv, pt. 2, p. 128, n. 140 (1886). 
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18, TAJURIA DONATANA, n. 8p., Pl. XIV, Fig. 15, d. 


HanrraT: Upper Tenasserim, 

ExrANSE: c,l 35 inches. 

DESCRIPTION : Mang, Uprersiog, both wings deep purplish-black, 
Forewing with the basal and lower discal areas rich deep iridescent 
blue, the colour extending slightly iuto the discoidal cell from the base 
of the first median nervule to the base of the wing. Hindwing with an 
elongated discal patch of rich iridescent blue of a lighter and brighter 
shade than in the forewing; the abdominal margin anteriorly pale 
fuscous and fringed with white, anal lobe white marked by a round black 
spot, bearing n few metallic silvery scales; cilia from the anal angle to 
the second median nervule white, thence to the apex of the forewing 
black, UNDERSIDE, forewing rich chrome-yellow, unmarked, the inner 
margin broadly pale fuscous. Hindwing rich chrome-yellow ; the anal 
area sprinkled with black and white scales; the anal lobe intensely 
black, with an intensely black small round spot on the margin in the 
first median interspace ; the black and white anal area bounded ante- 
riorly by an irregular iridescent greenish silvery line, above which is an 
irregular W-shaped white figure finely defined with black; a fine black 
anteciliary line from the anal angle to the diseoidal nervule, Tails 
black tipped with white, the outer rather the shorter. 

A smaller species than the “ Myrina " orsolina of Hewitson,* from 
Celebes and Macassar; differing in the shape of the blue patch on the 
upperside of the forewing, which in that species 1s deeply indented at the 
base of the first median nervule; also by the absence on the underside 
of both wings of the very pale broken linear brown band described, but 
not shown in the figure, as occurring in M. orsolina, and in other details, 

I have described T. donatana from a single example taken by Captain 
C. T. Bingham in the Donat range, Upper Tenasserim, in April, 


Family PAPILIONIDZE. 
Subfamily PariLIONIN X. 
19. ParrLIO NOBLEI, n. sp., Pl. XIII, Fig. 2, g. 
HasrraT: Karen Hills, Burma. 
ExrANSE: d,^4inches. 
DESCRIPTION: MALE. Urrersipe, both wings black. Forewing with 
four longitudinal streaks of scattered ochreous scales in the discoidal 


cell. Cilia black. Hindwing with a large cream-coloured tripartite sub- 
apical patch from the diacoidal nervule to the costal nervure much as in 


* Ill, Diurn. Lep., p. 38, n. 39, pl. xvii, figs. 56, 58, male; 57, female (1865). 
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P. helenus, Linnenus ; a semi-circular red mark enclosing a round portion 
of the ground-colour at the anal angle; cilia black, but with a spot of 
white in the costal, discoidal, and median interspaces. UNDERSIDE, both 
wings blackish-brown. Forewing with the streaks in the discoidal cell 
as above, but more prominent, some scattered ochreons scales on the 
dise, and a short pale streak on the margin on each internervular fold, 
Hindwing with the cream-coloured patch as above, a submarginal series 
of pale yellow lunules from the costa to the third median nervule, each 
lunule marked in the middle by ochreous; an ochreous lunule in the 
first median interspace, and an almost complete ferruginous-ochreous 
ring-spot at the anal angle, above which is an elongated patch of whitish 
scales; there are a few scattered blue scales on the dise from the sub- 
median nervure to the discoidal nervule. Cilia black, but marked with 
a white spot in the middle of each interspace. 

Nearest to P. helenus, from which it may be readily distinguished 
by its smaller size, narrower wings, and the single red lunule on the 
upperside of the hindwing only; on the underside by the short inter- 
nervular streaks on the margin of the forewing, by the large subapical 
eream-coloured patch of the hindwing being entire, not divided as in P. 
helenus into three well-separated spots by the black veins, by the sub- 
marginal lunules being pale ochreous-yellow instead of red, by there being 
no lunnle in the second median interspace, a single lunule in the first 
median interspace (in P. helenus there are two), and in the scattered blue 
scales on the disc, and the patch of whitish scales in the submedian 
interspace placed against the submedian nervure. It is altogether a 
narrower insect than P. helenus, and does not agree in shape with any 
species known to me, though it is perhaps in that respect nearest to 
P. demolion, Cramer, to which group, on further consideration while this 
paper is passing through the press, I have come to the conclusion that 
it belongs, in which opinion Mr. Wood-Mason, to whom I have submitted 
the specimens, concurs. 

Two male specimens of P. noblei exactly alike have been obtained 
one in February and one in March in the Karen Hills by the native col- 
lector attached to the Phayre Museum, Rangoon. I have named the 
species after Mr. B. Noble, the Curator of that Museum, who has 
generously presented one of the specimens to me, besides many other 
rarities from the Burma region. 


Family HESPERIIDJZE. 
90. HESPERIA (?) cEFHALOIDES, n. sp., Pl. XIII, Fig. 4, d. 


HasrrarT: Karen Hills, Burma. 
ExraxsE: @, 16 inches. 


DESCRIPTION: MALE. UPPERSIDE, both wings dark purplish-brown ; 


zT 
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cilia alternately black and white. Forewing with a large somewhat 
square spot at the end of the cell, a little larger rhomboidal one below it 
in the first median interspace, and a much smaller square one at the 
middle of the second median interspace, three small conjoined round 
subapical dots, of which the upper one is the largest, the middle one the 
smallest, all translucent white; an opaque dot touching the submedian 
nervure in the middle of the submedian interspace. Hindwing with 
three translucent white spots forming an equilateral triangle, of which 
the two at the base are the largest and equal, and the apical one isa mere 
dot. Unpensine, forewing with a broad costal streak occupying the upper 
half of the discoidal cell and reaching to just beyond the middle of the 
wing, and an apical patch, bright chrome-yellow, between which streak 
and patch the ground-colour is castaneous, the rest of the wings black ; 
the translucent white spots as on the upperside, but with two additional 
small black spots between the lowest of the subapical series and the spot 
in the second median interspace. Hindwing with the basal half of the 
wing chrome-yellow, the outer half castaneous; a small round castane- 
ous spot near the base of the wing, the three discal translucent spots as on 
the upperside, but with two additional opaque round spots, one near the 
costa at the inner edge of the castaneous portion of the wing, the other 
in the middle of the submedian interspace, all five spots surrounded by 
a fine black line; there are traces of a series of blackish spots between 
the veins near the margin. Mead, thorax, and abdomen black above, 
beneath, legs, and palpi chrome-yellow. 

Very near to, but quite distinct from, Hesperia cephala, Hewitson,* 
a fairly common Sikkim species, from which it differs in its larger size, 
and in the following particulars :—the subapical series of spots on the 
forewing has the middle spot the smallest and the upper one the largest, 
while in M. cephala the series is an increasing one ; in HM. cephala the spot 
below these is in the lower discoidal interspace, in HM. cephaloides it is in 
the second median interspace ; on the hindwing, in H. cephaloides there 
are three small spots, in M. cephala there are two only, both large, the 
outer one very large; on the underside in H. cephala the costal yellow 
streak extends uninterruptedly from the base to the apex, in HM. cephaloides 
it is interrupted by n large castaneconus patch; in H. cephala the hindwing 
is entirely yellow, in H. cephaloules the basal half only is yellow, the 
outer half being castaneous; the spots too are very different and in 
greater number and occupy different positions. 

I am iudebted to Mr. B. Noble, the Curator of ihe Phayre 
Museum, Rangoon, for the opportunity of describing this interesting 
species, of which ho has obtained two specimens. They were captured 


ë Ent. Month, Mag. vol, xiii, p. 152 (1876). 
38 
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by the native collector attached to that institution in the Karen Hills in 
April, 1887. 


21. PLESIONEURA LAXMI, n. sp, Pl. XIII, Fig. 5, d. 
Hamrar: Upper Tenasserim. 
Exranse: d, 1'8 inches. 


DESCRIPTION: MALE. UPPERSIDE, both wings olive-greenish. Fore- 
wing with a very large quadrate spot filling the outer end of the dis- 
coidal cell and extending somewhat narrowly to the costa; a small 
quadrate spot near the base of the second median interspaco; another 
quadrate spot below it fully four times as large, in the middle of the 
first median interspace; two dots placed obliquely in the submedian 
interspace, the upper one placed below the lower outer angle of the 
large spot in the interspace above; three subapical well-separated dots 
in a curved series, the upper one twice as large as the other two taken 
together—all these spots lustrous translucent white; an indistinct dark 
macular band, and two small black dots placed one above the other ob- 
liquely near the base of the submedian interspace. Hindwing rather paler 
than the forewing ; a subcostal black spot placed near the base of the wing, 
two parallel discal black macular bands. Unpenrsipr, both wings ochreous- 
brown. Forewing marked as above, Hindwing with the bands broken 
up into spots and arranged thus :—a largish black spot in the discoidal 
cell, almost completely surrounded by a series of spots beginning with a 
moderate-sized one near the base of the subcostal interspace, a very 
large round one near its middle, then about eight small spots curving 
round to the base of the wing. Cilia brownish throughout. Antenne 
ochreous-brown above, the hook black above, ochreous below. Body and 
head more or less concolorous with the wings above and below. 

I possess a single specimen taken by Captain C. T. Bingham in 
March in the Thoungyeen Forests, Burma. It is nearest to P. agni, 
mihi,* but the ground-colour of the upperside is entirely different, as 
are also many of the markings. 


99. PLESIONEURA BASIFLAVA, n. sp., Pl. XIII, Fig. 7, d. 


Hanitat: Travancore. 

Expanse: d, 18 inches. 

Descaretion: Mare, UrrznsipE, both wings dark glossy brown, 
with a slight vinous tinge. Cilia palerbrown, Forewing with a pyramidal 
spot at the end of the cell, and a large somewhat rounded one below it 
in the first median interspace, both semi-transparent lustrous white. 
Hindwing unmarked, UNDERSIDE, both wings rather paler than above, 


s J. A. S. B, vol. lii, pt. 2, p. 87, n. 32, pl. x, fig. 4, femule (1853). 


PES 
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Forewing marked as on the upperside. Hindwing with the basal third 
of the wing rich chrome-yellow. Head and body above concolorous with 
the wings, palpi and thorax below grey, abdomen cinereous. 

Iam indebted to Mr. Harold S. Ferguson for a single specimen of 
this remarkable species, which as far as I know has no near ally. He 
informs me that it was captured by a Mr. Atholl MacGregor, probably in 
March or April, 1880, at Pirmaad, and that Mr. MacGregor, who is now 
in England, possesses only one other specimen. 


23. Huiparr BHAWANI, n. Sp Pl. XIII, Fig. 6, 4. 


HanrraT: Arracan Coast, Burma. 
ExrAwsE: g, 2'2 inches. 


DESCRIPTION : MALE. UPPERSIDR, both wings ochreous-brown. Fore- 
wing with four lustrous semi-transparent pale yellow spots, one just 
beyond the middle of the cell much constricted in the middle, an oval 
one in the upper discoidal interspace, & squarish one near the middle of 
the second median interspace, nnd the last near the middle of the first 
median interspace, lunular; a small opaque spot in the submedian inter- 
space touching the middle of the submedian mervure. Hindwing 
unmarked, but densely woolly towards the base. UNDERSIDE, forewing 
brown, the costa and the apex broadly pale ochreous more or less striat- 
ed with fine brown lines; the four semi-transparent spots as above, but 
with two minute ones above the subapical spot divided by the fourth 
subcostal nervule; the spot in the submedian interspace larger and 
diffused. Mindwing pale ochreous, but with a dark brown streak parallel 
and near to the costa from the base to the outer margin, and the abdo- 
minal margin widely brown, the ochreous portion of the wing coarsely 
striated with brown. Mead and thorax above clothed with long pale 
ochreous hairs, but with a line of dark brown hairs running down the 
middle; abdomen dark brown above ; palpi, thorax, and abdomen pale 
ochreous beneath; antenna with the shaft pale ochreous above dark 
brown beneath, club pale ochreous anteriorly, fuscous posteriorly. 

Described from a single specimen in Captain C. T. Bingham's 
collection taken by him in February, 1886. It cannot be mistaken for 
the other three species of the genus, H. irava, Moore, H. sylirita, 
Hewitson, or M. staudingeri, Distant, all of which occur in the Malay 
Peninsula. 


94.  COLADENIA HAMILTONI, n. Sp, Pl. XIII, Fig. 8, d. 


HanrraT: Sylhet. 
Expanse: 4,16 inches. 


Desenrprion: Mang. UrrknsipE, forewing olive-greenish fuscous, 
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with two very irregular broad discal black fascim joined in the middle; 
three most minute transparent subapical dota, the uppermost the largest, 
placed at the outer edge of the anterior portion of the outer black fascia, 
a very minute similar spot in the second median interspace, n very 
attenuated spot across the middle of the first median interspace, both 
placed on the outer black fascia; the inner margin somewhat broadly 
irrorated with greyish scales; a submarginal indistinct broad blackish 
fascia. Hindwing, ground-colour much as in the forewing, but the outer 
third of the wing irrorated with gray scales; a recurved black macular 
decreasing band from the costa near the apex of the wing to the second 
median nervule; the disco-cellular nervules defined by a pale line, 
Uspersivr, both wings vinous-fuscous, Forewing with the transparent 
spots as above. Hindwing with the dise irrorated with whitish; the 
macular black band much as above; an anteciliary whitish line. Cilia 
fuscous. 

The Rev. Walter A. Hamilton, after whom I have much pleasure 
in naming it, obtained a single specimen in Sylhet in the spring. It is 
quite unlike any species known to me, and I place it in the genus 
Coladenia only because it agrees in outline with C. tissa, Moore. 


25. PaRNAEA UMA, n. sp, Pl. XIII, Fig. 9, ? 


HamirAT: Karen Hills, Burma. 
ExrawsE: 9,20 inches. 


Dzscmirri0X : Femace, Urrersive, both wings rich dark glossy 
brown, the base clothed with somewhat long greenish-ochreous setm. Cilia 
ochreous-brown. Forewing with a spot in the discoidal cell divided in 
the middle by a fold of the wing, its upper portion lengthened, inwardly 
sharply pointed ; three increasing conjoined subapical spots, the pos- 
terior one nearly twice as large as the other two taken together; a 
quadrate spot near the middle of the second median interspace, a larger 
one in the first median interspace placed exactly midway between the 
spot in the second median interspace and the lower portion of the cell 
spot, its outer edge highly excavated, its inner edge correspondingly 
rounded—all these spots shining translucent ochreons. | UxpEnsipz, both 
wings brown strongly washed with vinous. Forewing with the spots as 
above but white instead of ochreons, the spot in the cell entire. Hind- 
swing with a lengthened subcostal broad streak posteriorly bounded by the 
subcostal nervure and second subcostal nervule; a discal recurved 

transverse series of six quadrate spots, of which the two below the 
rior end of the subcostal streak are the smallest, a similar but 
somewhat suffused spot near the base of the wing— the streak and spota 
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palpi and sternum pale ochreous beneath, rest of body and legs concolor- 
ous with wings beneath. 

A single specimen was obtained in April, 1887, in the Karen Hills 
by the native collector attached to the Phayre Museum, Rangoon, and 
I am indebted to Mr. B. Noble for the opportunity of describing it. It is 
aremarkable species with no near Indian ally, but appears to belong to 
the same group as the “ Hesperia" ornata of Felder,* from Buitenzorg, 
Java, a species which has the spots of the forewing on the underside 
smaller, and a double series of spots on the hindwing, as shewn in the 
figure. 

EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Prats XIII. 

Neptis nana, n. sp., c, p. 276. 
Papilio noblei, n. BPa d, , p. 287. 
Zophoessa ramadeva, de Nicéville, «f, p. 274, 
Hesperia? cephaloides, n. ap. d^, p. 255. 
Plesioneura lasmmi, n. ep., a, p. 200, 
Hidari bhawani, n. Spe d, p. 291. 
Plesioneura barifava, n. sp., d", p. 290, 
Coladenia hamiltonii, n. ep., d, p. 291. 
Parnara uma, n. sp., 9, d. 202, 


Prare XIV. 


Fig. 1. Zephyrus dohertii, n. sp, d, p. 278. 
" t n. Pae $, P 279, 

» 3. Acesina aberrans, n. Sp, d*, p. 279, 
" T n. "p. |, p- 280. 

» 5. Zarona ja . n. sp, c, p. 280, 
» 6. Aphnans rukma, n. sp., d, p. 281, 


suon pnr 


T€ 
= 
e? 


Aye * sani, n. sp., 3, p. 282. 

»" B. T rukmini,n. "p., d, p- 242. 

» 9. Horaga albimacula, Wood-Mason & de Nicéville, +, 
s AQ. - rana, n. sSp., d, p. 253. 


» 11. Rapala tara, n. sp., d, p. 284. 
Par Mh * rosacea, n. EPa c, p. 285. 
» 13. m usaria, n. sp, d, p. 285. 
» 14. Tajuria istroidea, de Nioéville, 7, p. 286. 
” 15. M donatana, n. "p. d p. 287. 


. Reiso Novara, Lep., vol. iii, p. 515, n. 900, pl. lxxii, fig. 6, male (1866). 
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XL—24 List of the Ferns of Simla in the N. W. Himalaya between Levels 
of 4,500 and 10,500 Feet. — By H. F. BLANFORD, F. R. S, 


[Received May 12th ;—Read Juno 6th, 1888.) 
(With Plates XVI.—XXI.) 


In the course of my summer residence at Simla during the last ten, 
and more particularly the last five, years, I have availed myself of such 
opportunities as have offered to collect and examine the materials for a 
list of the local ferns. The limits of my field of work have necessarily 
been determined by considerations of ready accessibility, and do not 
extend much below 4,500 feet on the one hand, nor above 10,500 feet on 
the other. I have, indeed, sometimes visited lower slopes and valleys 
both in the neighbourhood of Simla and in Chamba and the Jumna 
valley, but my examination of these lower levels has been too imperfect 
to admit of my attempting anything like so complete a list of their fern 
flora as for the range of elevations between the limits above specified. 
To the ferns occurring between 4,500 and 10,500 feet, therefore, this list 
is restricted. 

In lateral extension, it takes cognizance of that portion of the Simla 
ridge which extends from the south-western limits of the station to the 
further side of Hatu, a distance by the Great Tibet Road of about 52 
miles, but beyond the immediate neighbourhood of Simla my examinn- 
tion of the hill slopes has been restricted to levels above 8,000 feet. 

As is well known, Simla stands on that ridge of the Himalaya 
which divides the drainage of the Sutlej from that of the Tonse and 
Jumna, the former a tributary of the Indus, the latter, of the Ganges, 
and is therefore a part of the main watershed of India. The outer hills, 
between Simla and the plains, are for the most part bare of forest, and 
the absence of shade and the dryness of the air which blows up from 
the plains during many months of the year are eminently unfavourable 
to plants so fond of coolness and moisture as the majority of the fern 
tribe. East of Simla, in the direction of the mountains, forests were at 
one time dense and vigorous, but for a distance of thirty miles most of 
those on the Simla ridge have now been either destroyed and cleared, or 
so far wasted and denuded of all their larger timber that, save where 
protected of late years, they present little more than stretches of brush- 
wood and small coppice. A few remnants, however, still exist at Masho- 
bra and Mahalu; and the northern faces and summits of Kumalhori and 
Hatu are still covered with magnificent forests, which afford rich ground 
for fern collectors and, indeed, botanists generally. 

In the glens and valleys below Simla, destruction has been equally 
at work; and there can be little doubt that, 20 or 30 years ngo, the fern 
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fiora of this neighbourhood was far richer in individuals and, to some 
extent probably, in species than it now is. In 1877 and 1882, in the 
course of a very superficial search, I obtained two or three species which 
I have since hunted for in vain ; and, in a list of ferns collected between 
1875 and 1877, drawn up by one who appears to have been a careful aud 
competent collector, nnd published anonymously in the latter year, twenty- 
two other species and varieties are enumerated which 1 have not met with. 
Some few of these are doubtless from either lower or higher levels than 
those here adopted as limits, and one or two may be erroneous determi- 
nations, but it is very likely that several have since been extirpated. 

The 1877 list enumerates 86 species and varieties; my own, not 
less than 101, and it therefore includes 37 which are not in the former ; 
but 20 of these were not then described, or at all events had not been 
identified as Indian ferns, and some of them may possibly have been 
included under other and erroneous names. And five of my own list I 
consider as doubtfully distinct. It contains, therefore, but 12 distinct 
forms, well known as Indian in 1877, which escaped the former collector. 

The names in the 1877 list which do not appear in mine, omitting 
those which have been changed, or which I have rejected, are the 
following :— 

Trichomanes auriculatum. 
Cystopteris fragilis (a high level form). 
Cheilanthes rufa (a low level fern). 
Pieris longipinnula. 

Asplenium heterocarpum. 

A. tenuifolium. 

A. Hohenackerianum, 

A. oxyphyllum. 

Nephrodium gracilescens. 

N. thelypteris. 

N. cochleatum (a low level fern). 
N. Brunonianum (a high level fern). 
N. barbigerum (ditto), 

N. sparsum. 

N. setigerum (a low level fern). 
Polypodium appendiculatum. 

P. punctatum- 

P. adnascens (possibly P. fissum). 
P. hiemiontideum. 

P. propinquum (perhaps P. rivale). 
P. juglandifoliuin. 

Gymnogramme tolla, 
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Of these, T. auriculatum, Pt. longipinnula, Asp. heterocarpum, A. 
tenuifolium, Neph. gracilescens, N. setigerum, Pol. appendiculatum, and 
P. hiemiontideum are not known from the N.W. Himalaya, and Aspl. 
Hohenackerianum not from Northern India, and some ‘at least probably 
rest on erroneous identifications. Cyst. fragilis, Cheil. rufa, Neph. cochlea- 
tum, N. Brunonianum, and N. barbigerum are quoted either from higher 
or lower levels than those of my list. The others may either have dis. 
appeared of late years, or, if still existing in the neighbourhood of Simla, i 
they have escaped my notice. 

In the nomenclature of my list, I have generally followed Mr. 
Clarke's review of the ferns of Northern India, read before the Linnwan 
Society in June, 1879, and published in their Transactions; and I am 
indebted to Mr. Clarke and Dr. King for the identification of some forms, 
especially the Diplaziums, three of which I give on Mr. Clarke's authority. 
I should myself have considered these as mere forms of Asp polypodiot- 
des, or perhaps rather Aspl. wmbrosum. In a few cases, I have ventured 
to depart from Mr. Clarke's views, dividing specifically forms which he 
has associated, and associating others which he has, although with doubt, 
enumerated under different specific names. The following are the 
principal instances :— 

Adiantum Edgeworthii is recognized as specifically distinct from A. 
caudatum. Col. Beddome has suggested the separation, and I fully 
concur with him. 

Two varieties of Cheilanthes farinosa are separated from the type 
and so named. And Cheilanthes Dalhousio, as well as Cheilanthes albo- 
marginata, are recognized as good distinct species. I have collected both 
largely aud find them to be constant forms with no tendency to gra- 
duate into Ch. farinosa. 

Wallich's Asplenium ( Athyr.) tenuifrons is separated from A. nigripes, 
the habit, elevation, range, and character of the habitat of the two being 
quite distinct. | 

Mr. Clarke's Aspl. filix femina, var. polyspora has since been recog- 
nized as identical with A. Brongniart's Athyr. Schimperi, to which I have 
therefore referred it. 

Wallich's Athyr. pectinatum, which Mr. Clarke treats also as a variety 
of A. filix femina, is also separated. It has a creeping root-stock and 
in other characters is sufficiently distinct and characteristic. y 

Mr. Clarke's Neph. filix mas, var. normalis passes by such indefinite 

: i into the form which he identifies with N. rigidum that it is  , 
impossible to separate them. This appears to have been more than sur- 


mised by Mr. Clarke himself. 
The Simla fern which has been referred to Neph. canum, J. Smith, 
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is inseparable from N. prolizum, as also Mr. Clarke suspected; I learn 
from Mr. Baker that the original habitat of the type is unknown, and the 
Simla forns do not correspond with it very closely. N. canum is there- 
fore omitted from my list. 

Lastly, I follow Col. Beddome in separating Polypodium simplex 
from Pol. lineare. The former is a thin-fronded, eminently perishable 
fern which shrivels up and disappears with the first breath of the dry 
northerly wind, The latter is a thick coriaceous fern which simply rolls 
up its fronds at the end of the rains and waits till the damp air and rain 
of the following monsoon once more unrolls them and restores their 
torpid vitality. P. clathratum, Clarke, is a third allied, but quite dis- 
tinct, species very abundant in Simla, 

There are a few other changes that, as the result of my own ex- 
perience in the field, I should be inclined to make, but I have refrained 
in deferenee to Mr. Clarke's wider knowledge. 

It is much to be desired that botanists should agree to some general 
rule to regulate specific distinction in dealing with forms so variable and 
yet presenting so few marked characters as ferns. At present, the prac- 
tice of different describers is by no means uniform, and that which each 
follows is generally to be gathered only by inference from the results of 
his work. The rule which I have formulated for my own guidance is 
that, when two sets of forms which can readily be distinguished apart 
occupy the same or contiguous areas (if as far as is known they are not 
linked by intermediate forms either in these areas or in the interval be- 
tween them), they should be recognized as distinct species, and such dis- 
tinction would not be invalidated by the existence of a form possessing 
intermediate characters in some far distant region. On such gronnds 
I base the separation of Cheilanthes Dalhousiw from Cheilanthes farinosa, 
and Adiantum Edgeworthit from A. caudatum. 

I attach much importance too to marked differences of habit such as 
have been noticed above in the case of Polypodium lineare and P. sim- 
plex (in this case, however, the two forms have a different venation 
also). And especially when these are accompanied with equally marked 
differences in the characters of the habitat and the range of elevation of 
the contrasted forms. Thus Asplenium lenuifrons differs from A. nigri- 
pe£ not only in the manner of its growth, and the form and texture of 
the frond, but it is restricted to levels below 7,000 feet and the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of streams; whereas A. nigripes grows on well 
shaded hill slopes, only at elevations above 8,000 feet. In all these cases 
no intermediate forms are met with. 

The following is & numerical generic summary of the species and 
varioties enumerated in this list. 

39 
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Species, Variotios. 
Woodsia 
Dicksonia 
Trichomanes 
Davallia 
Adiantum 
Cheilanthes 
Onychinm 
Cryptogramme 
Pieris 
Woodwardia 
Asplenium 
Aspidium 
Nephrodium 
Oleandra 
Polypodium 
Notholana 
Gymnogramme 
Osmunda 
Ophioglossum 
Botrychium 
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List of Ferns collected in the Neighbourhood of Simla between the 
Levels of 4,500 and 10,500 Feet. 


l. Woopsta ELONGATA, Hook. 


Common on Kumalhori and Hatu, above 9000 ft. At Baghi, at the 
eastern extremity of Hatu, it occurs as low as 8.500 ft. 


2. DicCkSONIA 8CABRA, Wall. 
Rare. Found only at 5,800 and 6,000 feet below Simla. 


S3. TRICHOMANES BIPUXCTATUM, Poir. 


Not common. My highest is 6,500 feet. Also on damp rocks and 
trees below Simla at 5,500 and 5,800 ft. 


4. DAvALLIA (LEUCOSTEGIA) IMMERSA, Wall. 


Wery rare. Mentioned in the 1877 list, The only specimen I 
have seen is à barren frond found by Col. Collett at 5,800 ft. 
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9. DavALLIA (Levcosrecia) PULCHRA, Don. sp. 


The typical form, distinguished by its red rachis, obtuse segments 
and ovate scales of the rhizome is abundant on trees on Kumalbori 
and Hatu above 8,500 ft., but does not occur lower. 


6. DAVALLIA PULCHRA, var. pseudocystopteris, Kunze sp. 


Very abundant on trees at Simla between 5,500 and 8,000 ft. It 
18 to be met with only in the rains, and blanches and shrivels up with 
the first northerly winds, about the beginning of September, except 
in damp ravines, where it lasts a few weeks later. 


7. DavaLLiA (STENOLOMA) CHINENSIS, Swartz. 


Rare. In two ravines below Chota Simla at about 5,000 ft. 
Clarke quotes it from Kumaon; but itis rare at Mussoorie. 


8. ADIANTUM LUNULATUM, Burm. 


At 4,500 ft. in the Sainal valley below Simla, but at no higher ele- 
vation, It ranges over the plains of India in damp places. 


9,  ADIANTUM CAUDATUM, L. 


Common in damp situations by streams from 5,000 ft. downwards. 
Abundant in the Doons and Sivaliks. 


10. AnpiaNTUM EpawomnrHit, Hook. 
Found in situations similar to the preceding, but at higher levels, 
It is not commou, but I have gathered it in several ravines below Simla 


up to 6,000 ft. 


ll. ADIANTUM CAPILLUS VENERIS, L. 
Common on damp rocks by streams below 6,000 fi. In the arid 
climate of Beluchistan, it grows in the subterranean water-courses (term- 
ed karezes) used for irrigation. 


19. AnIANTUM VENUSTUM, L. 


One of the commonest and most abundant ferns of Simla, covering 
banks and sloping ground in shady places, and ranging from 4,500 ft. 
up to the top of Hatu at 10,500 ft. 

It varies much in cutting, being either 2- or 4-pinnnte, Also in 
the shape and size of the ultimate pinnules, which vary from narrowly 
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cuneate to rhomboidal and transversely elliptical, being broader than 
deep. Both series of forms occur throughout the range. The sori are 
generally orbieular reniform with a deeply notched margin; but some- 
times oblong with a straight margin. 


13. ADIANTUM PEDATUM, L. 


Rare. I have found it only on the north face of Hatu, at elevations 
of 8,500 and 10,000 ft. 'This last is nearly 1,000 ft. higher than Clarke's 
and Beddome's highest assigned range. 


14. CHEILANTHES SUBVILLOSA, Hook. 


Chiefly above 8,000 ft. But I have found stragglers as low es 7,300 
ft. on Jako. It is common in the neighbourhood of Matiana and 
Nagkanda, on the bank by the roadside. 


15. CnhrinaxNTHES Dannovusrg, Hook. 


Quite distinct from C. farinosa, and subject to little variation, Its 
range is from 7,800 ft. to the highest visited (10,500 ft.). Fine speci- 
mens are to be found on Jako, thongh not common. It is more abundant 
on Kumalhori and Hatu. 

It appears to be restricted to the Himalaya, and is most abundant 
in the N. W. Himalaya. In Sikkim it appears to be rare, but Sir J. 
Hooker gathered it at 10,000 ft. on Lacheely, and Mr. Levinge found it 
growing plentifully on Sinchal close to Darjiling at 8,000 ft. He agrees 
with me as to its specific value. The following is a description of its 
distinctive characters. 

Stipes 2 to 4 ins. long, shorter than the frond, naked or with a few 
lax spreading scales near the base. Fronds 6 to 9 inches long, 2 to 4 
inches broad, acute lanceolate, without white powder atany stage of 
growth. Lower two pairs of pinne subequal. Segments narrow. Lines 
of sori interrupted at the sinus. Involucres even, crenate or toothed on 
the margin, hardly lacerate. 


16. ChnEILANTHES ALBO-MARGINATA, C. B. Clarke. 


Very abundant in and around Simla, covering the rondside banks 
and old stone retaining walls. Range from 4,800 ft. (my lowest) up to 
8,500 ft., above which it is replaced by Ch. Dalhousim. Like that species 
it appears to be restricted to the Himalaya and chiefly to the N. W. 
Himalaya, though I learn from Mr. Levinge that his native collector 
brought him a specimen from the interior of Sikkim. A Cheilanthes 
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has been referred to this species, is that which I describe below as Ch. 
farinosa, var. anceps. The following is a description of C. albo-marginata, 
which is well represented in the figure Plate 52 of Mr. Clarke's Review, 
except that the scaliness of the coste and veins is not fully shown. 

Stipes 4 to 10 ins. long, generally shorter than the frond, bearing 
throughout dark linear lanceolate scales with pale translucent margins. 
Similar scales extend to the primary and secondary rhachises and costo. 
Fronds up to 11 inches long, acute deltoid, under surface naked or 
in the young state, and in the small fronds that persist through the 
dry season, thinly conted with yellowish white powder. Lowest 
pair of pinnm generally the longest. Segments oblong. Lines of 
sori scarcely interrupted at the sinus. Margins of involucres highly 
lacerato. 

It is always readily distinguishable from other allied forms by the 


presence of scales on the veins and coste, and by the highly lacerate 
involucres, 


17. CHEILANTHES FARINOSA, Kaulf, var. typica. 


This is very abundantin the Sivaliks and Doons and in the deeper 
valleys of the outer Himalaya up to 4,000 ft. In the neighbourhood of 
Simla, it may be found as high as 5,000 ft, above which I have not met 
with it, The following characters distinguish it from other allied formas. 

Stipes up to 12 ins. long, generally longer than the frond, deep 
red brown, naked or with a few linear scales, near the base only. 
Frond deltoidly lanceolate, acute to acuminate, up to 8 ins. long and 5 
ins. broad, always thickly coated beneath with white powder, Lowest 
pair of pinnw always the longest. Segments narrow. Sori continuous 
round the sinus, Margins of involucres entire, uneven or toothed, not 
lacerate. 

This form ranges all over India. I have collected it at Pachmari 
at 3,000 ft., and I have specimens from the Khasi hills at 3,000 and 5,000 
ft, and from the Nilgiris up to 6,000 ft. 


18. CHEILANTHES FARINOSA, Var. anceps* nov. 


This has been frequently confounded with Ch. albomarginata. It 
nppears to have as wide a range in India as the typical variety. In the 
North-West Himalaya, it has a well defined, but restricted, range of 
elevation, viz., from 3,500 to 6,000 ft, and is common below Simla 
between 4,500 and 5,000 ft. its characters are as follow :— 


* This was described as C. anceps in a papor entitled, * Tho silver Ferns of Simla 
and their Allies, read before the Simia Natural History Society, June 25th, 1886. 
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Stipes thick up to 8 ius. long, little longer or shorter than the 
frond, dark chestnut to almost black, bearing, generally throughout, dark 
linear lanceolate scales, with pale margins, which often extend to the 
principal rachis, but not beyond. Frond lanceolate to oblong lanceolate. 
Under surface always thickly coated with white powder. Lowest two 
or more pairs of pinnm subequal, rather distant. Involucres narrow, 
with toothed or lacerate margins, 

Readily distinguished from the typical form by the shortness of the 
lowest pair of pinnis, and the greater extension of the scales. In large 
well grown fronds, the lower three or four pairs of pinnm are nearly 
equal, and the form of the frond approaches that of CA, subvillosa. 
Specimens collected by Mr. Clarke in the Khasi hills present the sume 
characters as those of the N.-W. Himalaya. I have specimens also 
from Mt. Abu, collected by Dr. King, and from the Nilgiris at 4,000 ft. 
aud 6,000 ft., collected by Mr. Gamble. 


19. CHEILANTHES FARINOSA, var. grisea* nov. 


This is nn alpine form which I have met with only between Nág- 
kanda and Bághi at £,300 to 8,500 ft. Mr. Gamble has collected it on 
Sinchal near Darjiling at 8,000 ft. 

Stipes slender, 2 to 6 ins. long, light brown, naked or bearing a few 
thin brown and translucent lanceolate scales (not white margined) near 
the base. Fronds dimorphous. One form narrow lanceolate 4 to 5 ins. 
long, lj to 2 ins. broad, thin papyraceous. Lower 3 or 4 pairs of pinnm 
sub-equal distant. Under surface thickly coated, upper surface sprinkled 
with white powder. Segments narrow oblong. The other form ovato 
lanceolate. Pinnmw close, triangular, Lower two pairs equal. Both 
forms fertile. Involucres as in typical variety. 

These last five forms of Cheilanthes form a natural group, probably 
descended from the same parent form. O. Dalhousie and C. albomar- 
ginata are sufficiently distinct to be regarded as species. The two last 
enumerated approach the typical form more nearly and may convenient- 
ly be treated as varieties. With respect to the dimorphism of var. 
grisea, it would appear that the typical variety sometimes shows a 
similar tendency, as Mr. Clarke has communicated to me specimens 
from Shillong which he has noted as var, subdimorpha, 


20, Oxvenrum Jaronicom, Kunze. 
The type form is very rare at Simla. It has been found near Mas- 


* Originally described aa Cheil, grisea, nob. 
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hobra at about 6,000 ft. I have gathered it also in the Ravi valley 
near Chamba, a hundred miles further to the north-west. 


21. OwrvcuiuMx JAPONICUM, var. multisecta, F. Henderson. 


This is one of the commonest Simla ferns, growing abundantly, on 
the ground, both in forest and on the open hill side. It has a creeping 
root-stock. Its range at Simla is from 6,000 to 9,000 ft. 


22. QnRYFIOGRAMME CRISPA, R. Br. 


On rocks by the roadside between Nágkanda and Bághi at about 
8,300 ft. 


23. Preris CnETICA, L. 


Very abundant in certain parts of Simla, especially on the Sutlej 
side of the spur, between 5,500 and 6,500 ft. It disappears above 8,000 ft. 


24. PTERIS LONGIFOLIA, L. 


This is a fern of the plains, abundant in and about Calcutta. I 
have found it below Simla at 4,800 ft., but this is above its ordinary 


range. 


25. PTERIS QUADRI-AURITA, Retz. 


Tolerably common in damp sheltered places up to 8,600 ft., which 
is a higher range than that given by Clarke and Beddome (7,000 ft.). 
The Simla form is pretty constant. It has 14 or 15 pairs of sub- 
opposite pinnm; either the lowest only, or the lowest 3 or 4 pairs 
bipartite. 


26, PTERIS ExCELS8A, Gaud. 


Very rare, Apparently restricted to well shaded spots by the mar- 
gin of streams. I have collected it in two places at 5,500 and 5,800 
ft., but I have not met with it during the last four years, the original 
sites having been devastated by wood-cutters and cattle, or exhausted 
by collectors. 


27. PrERIS (Presta) AQUILISNA, L. 


This world-wide fern occurs down to 5,500 ft. below Simla, and it 
ranges up to between 9,000 and 10,000 ft. Very common at 8,000 ft. 
along the Great Tibet Road. 
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28. WOODWARDIA RADICANS, Smith. 


Common on steep, well shaded banks, close to streams, below 
5,900 ft. 


29. ASsPLENIUM ENSIFORME, Wall. 


Very rare. I have not met with it myself, but it is mentioned in 
the anonymous 1877 list, and was found last year by the late Col. 
Crookshank near Bághi at about 6,000 ft. 


30. ASPLENIUM ALTERNANS, Wall. 

Very common on rocks and stony banks from my lowest levels 
(4,500 ft.) up to about 8,000 ft. The largest fronds I have seen do not 
exceed 9 ins. in length, whereas I have specimens from Sikkim, where 
Clarke says it is rare, fully one foot long. 


31. ASPLENIUM TRICHOMANES, L. 


Also a very common fern. Found in situations similar to the pre- 
ceding from 5,000 up to 9,000 ft. 


32.  ASPLENIUM LONGIFOLIUM, Don. 
Found growing on rocks, by streams, in well shaded ravines below 
6,000 ft. Clarke and Beddome give the range at 6,000 to 8,000 ft., but 
I have never met with it nbove 6,000 ft. It is nowhere a common fern. 


33. ASPLENIUM UNILATERALE, Lamk., var. udum, Atkinson. 


I know of only one locality near Simla for this fern, viz., below the 
Chadwick falls at 5,800 ft. The normal form does not occur at Simla. 


94. ASPLENIUM LACINIATUM, Don., var. depauperata, Clarke. 

Not common. Found in the same localities ns A. longifolium 
and in similar situations. Mr. Clarke describes this variety as having 
small fronds, and Col. Beddome thinks it is only a starved form, In 

1, the fronds are small, not exceeding 6 or 7 inches, including the 
stipe. But I bave specimens, differing in no respect from these except 
in size, which are over 12 inches in length, equal to the nverage of the 
planicanle variety. 


45. AsPLENIUM FONTANUM, Bernh., var. exiguum, Bedd. 
Rare in the neighbourhood of Simla, I have found it on rocks at 
6,800 ft. and 7,500 ft. 





o 
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36. ASPLENIUM VARIANS, Hook. and Grey. 


Not uncommon, but nowhere abundant. Ranges from 4,800 ft. up 
to 10,500, at which elevation it was gathered by Dr. Watt on the top of 
Hatu. 


37. AsPLENIuM (Arurnrum) ArkiNsONI, Clarke, var. Andersoni. 


Abundant in certain places on Hatu and Kumalhori at elevations 
of 8,500 ft. and upwards, Grows on the ground under trees, not in 
thick shade. 


38. ASPLENIUM (ATHYRIUM) THELYPTEROIDES, Michx, 


Abundant about Nágkanda 18,500— 9,500 ft, covering the hill-side 
in the forest with circular tufts of fronds from 2 to 3 ft. in length. 


39. ASPLENIUM (ATHYRIUM) MACROCAEPUM, Hook. 


Very rare. I have never met with it myself. But it was col- 
lected last year by a Simla resident a little below the Simla bazar, I 
believe, about 7,000 ft. or rather lower. 


40. ASPLENIUM (ATHYRIUM) MACROCARPUM, var. Atkinsoni, Hkr. & Bkr., 


Also very rare. I have found it only at the Chadwick falls at 5,820 
ft., and not at all during the last two or three years. 


41. ASPLENIUM (ATHYRIUM) Scumpenr, A. Br. 
A. filim fao mina, var. polyspora, Clarke. 


This species, hitherto known as such only from Africa, is identical 
with the fern described by Mr. Clarke under the above synonym, as 
identified with his type in the Kew herbarium. Itis one of the com- 
monest and most abundant of the Simla ferns in the rains. It covers 
the ground beneath the oak trees on Jako and Mashobra hill, and the 
more open glades of the Elysium spur, and it ranges from the bottom 
of the Jaru-ka-nál ravine (5,500 ft.) to the top of Hatu (10,500 ft.). Tè 
occurs nlso at Mussoorie, but I have seen no specimens from any place 
further east. Mr. Clarke gives its range as from Kumaon to Chumba. 

Except in the width of the fronds, which vary from lanceolate to 
deltoid lanceolate, the characters are very constant. Large specimens 
from Nágkanda are 2-pinnate. It is readily distinguishable from 
other Athyria by the creeping root-stock, combined with large horse-shoe 
shaped sori, and by the basal portion of the stipe being of n deep purple 

40 
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colour, with brown landeolaté scalés. Also by tho greatly reduced pair 
of basal pinnse. 


42. ASPLENIUM (ATHYRIUM) NIGRIPES, Mett. 


The typical form of this fern is common on the partially shaded 
banks and hill sides, on the northern face of Kumalhori and Hatu, at 
elevations between 8,000 and 9,500 ft., but not nearer Simla. There are 
rarely more thuz 2 or 3 fronds on the rhizome, and they are firm in 
texture and, in general, nearly as broad as long. 


43.  AsPLENIUM (ATHYRIUM) TENVIFKONS, Wall. 


Mr. Clarke regards this as merely a form of A. nigripes. In this 
view I cannot agree with bim; differing as it does so greatly in habit 
and habitat, while neither exhibits a great range of variation. It is 
restricted to well shaded ravines, growing in the beds of streams at 
elevations below 7,000 ft. 'The fronds, numbering 4 or 5 or more, form a 
circular tuft on the short erect rhizome. They vary in form from ovate 
lanceolate to acute lanceolate, and the width of my broadest specimen 
is less than half the length of the frond; iu the narrowest it is less than 
one-fourth, The texture is thin and the upper surfaces of the partial 
rhachises and coste bear long glandular filaments. The colour of the 
frond in the fresh state is bright green, forming a beautiful contrast 
with the delicate pink tint of the rhachis and stipe. It is no doubt 
near A. Clarkei, and apparently grows in similar situations, but the 
fronds are broader and never root at the ends. 


44. ASPLENIUM (ATHYRIUM) FILIX FEMINA, Bernh., var. dentigera, Clarke. 


" Abundant on the northern face of Hatu and Kumalhori between 
8,500 and 10,000 ft. The fronds grow in a circular tuft from an erect 
rhizome, attaining a length of 2 or 3 feet. 


45. A. FILIX FEMINA, var. retusa, Decne., subvar. elongata, Clarke. 

I name this form from Mr. Clarke's type in the Kew herbarium. 
Many of the sheets so marked by him are from the neighbourhood of 
Simla. This fern is abundant on Kumalhori above Matiána up to 
10,000 ft. Also on the roadside between Theog and Martiána at 8,000 
ft., growing chiefly in rock crevices, The stipes are densely tufted on a 
decumbent root-stock ; the fronds generally drooping. In mode of growth, 
and indeed in most of its characters, it differs so greatly from the preced- 
ing that it should, I think, be distinguished as a species, 
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46. ASPLENIUM (ArHYRIUM) PECTINATUM, Wall. 


Not uncommon in damp ravines below 6,000 it. It has, as a rule, s 
creeping root-stock, but the stipes are sometimes, though rarely, tufted. 
The partial rhachises aud coste bear glandular filaments like A. tenui- 
frons. It ranges down to at least 4,500 ft, generally growing near 


streams, and I have found it as high as 6,000 ft., or 1,000 ft. higher than 
Clarke's highest assigned range. 


47. AsrLENIUM (DirrAzIUM) JaroxicuM, Thunb. 
Rare. I have found it only at the Chadwick falls at 5,800 ft. 


48. ASPLENIUM (DiPLAZIUM) 1T0RRENTIUM, Clarke. 
Plate XVI. 


I give this on Mr. Clarke's authority, who identified my specimens 
with the remark that‘ they are A. torrentium exactly as we have it in 
Sikkim.” For my own part, I had regarded it as merely a simple form 
of the next following species, growing iu exactly the same situations. 
It is rare, as Í have met with it twice only at elevations of 4,500 ft. and 
5,800 ft. 


49. AsrLENIUM (DiPLAZIUM) POLYPODIOIDES, Mett, 


Among boulders in the beds of streams below 6,000 ft., a Diplazium 
with large bipinnate fronds is common.in all the valleys around Simla. 
The candex is not erect but decumbent with tufted stipes. My impres- 
sion.is, and always has been, that, despite some variation in the form of 
the segments and the length of the sori, they are all of one species. But 
Mr. Clarke, whose much wider experience gives him an authority to 
which I cannot pretend, has examined my collections with the result 
that, in addition to A. torrentium and A. polypodioides, fere typica, he 
identifies the two following. 


50. ASPLENIUM (DiPrAZIUM). LATIFOLIUM, Don. var. polymorpha, Wall. sp. 


Plate XVII. 
From three localities varying from 4,500 ft. to 6,000 ft. 


51. ASPLENIUM LATIFOLIUM, var. fronilosa, Wall. sp. 
Plate XVIII. 
From two localities at 4,500 ft. and 5,500 ft. respectively. 
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92. ASPLENIUM (DiPLAZIUM) MULTICAUDATUM ? Wall. 

This identification is open to some doubt. The only specimens I 
have were collected in 1877 and 1882, at elevations of 4,500 ft. and 5,000 
ft, and are without rhizomes. Both Dr. King and Mr. Clarke are of 
opinion that they are probably this species, and it certainly occurs no 


farther off than at Mussoorie. I include it therefore provisionally in 
my list. 


93. Aspipium (POLYSTICHUM) AURICULATUM, L., var. ccspitosa, Wall, 


Very rare within my limits of elevation and area, though Mr. 


Clarke gives its range as from 4,000 to 8,000 ft. I have found it but 
once at 4,800 ft. 


54. Aspipiom (POLYSTICHUM) rr1CIFOLIUM, Don. 

I am very sceptical as to the claim of this fern to specific rank. It 
appears to me to be an alpine form of A. aculeatum, which grows on 
rocks, and graduates into var. rufo-barbata. I believe Mr. Clarke and 
Col. Beddome hold the same view. Very characteristic specimens of the 
simply pinnate form occur on the rocks about Nagkanda between 8,000 
and 9,000 ft., and small specimens may occasionally be found at Mahasu 
and Mashobra at about the same lower level. The bipinnate form, which 
forms the first step of the passage into A. aculeatum, is common at the 
same elevation. 


55. AsripiUM (PorysricHUM) Taomsont, Hook. 


This is rather a rare fern. Col. Collett has collected it as low as 
7,500 ft., nnd I have met with it myself at two or three localities from 
8,000 to 10,000 ft. 


56, Asproicm (POLYSTICHUM) ACULEATUM, Swartz. 


Common; ranging from the lowest to the highest level visited 
(4,500 to 10,500 ft.) The low level forms differ from the higher in 
having the stipe and rachis clothed with dark hair-like scales, without 
pales; whereas those above 8,000 ft. have thin pale linear scales sparely 
intermingled with dark brown pales. 


57. AsrrpivM (POLYSTICHUM) ACULEATUM, var. lobata, Hook. 
At all levels, but not common. 


58. ASPIDIUM ACULEATUM, var. rufo-barbata, Wall. 
From 5,000 to 9,500 ft, Common from 6,000 to 8,000 ft. 
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59. Asprptum (PorvsricHuM) PnzscorriANUM, Wall. 


Abundant on Hatu, growing in dense masses on the hill side be- 
tween 9,500 and 10,500 ft.; associated with A. filix fmmina, var. 
dentigera ; N. filix mas, var. fibrillosa ; Osmunda Claytoniana, &c. 


60. Aspipium (Cyrromiom) FALCATUM, Swartz, var. caryotideum, Wall, 


Very rare. The one or two known localities are rocky ravines 
between 5,000 and 6,500 ft. 


61. NermngopiUM (LasTREA) PROLIXUM, Baker. 


Common in ravines below 6,000 ft. I include herewith the forms 
from Simla that have been referred to N. canum, the type of which is a 
specimen of unknown origin, grown at Kew and having submarginal sori. 


62. Nrrnngopiux (LasrnEA) FrILIX mas, Richd, var. normalis, Clarke. 


One of the commonest ferns in and about Simla, in partially shaded 
spots, at all elevations above 5,000 ft. Above 8,000 ft., the stipe and 
rachis become more scaley, the pinnules more acute and deeply cut, the 
frond being sub-tripinnate. These are the forms referred by Mr. Clarke 
to N. rigidum, but there is a complete passage from the simpler to the 
more compound forms. All have the under surface of a pale bluish 
tint, which distinguishes them from var. marginata at lower levels. 


63. NEPHRODIUM FILIX MAS, var. patentissima, Wall. sp. 


Only the small form mentioned in Mr, Clarke's review occurs in 
the neighbourhood of Simla, and this only at elevations above 8,000 ft, 
It is not uncommon about Nügkanda and on Hatu, and seems to pass 
into var. fibrillosa, to which, as pointed out by Col. Beddome, it is nearly 
allied. 


64. NEPHRODIUM FILIX mas, var. fibrillosa, Clarke. 


Very abundant on Kumalhori and Hatu above 8,500 ft., ranging up 
to 10,500 at least. 


65. NEPHRODIUM FILIX MAS, var. Schimperiana, Hochst, sp. 


Rare below 7,000 ft., but very common, and in places abundant, be- 
tween that and 9,000 ft. on Jako, Mashobra, and Mahasu hills, and along 
the Tibet Road about Matiána and Nügkánda, in situations similar to 
those of var. normalis. It attaius a large size, fronds of 2 and 3 ft, being 
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not rare. I cannot agree with Col. Beddome in regarding this as pass- 
ing into var. marginata. On the contrary, I shonld be inclined to regard 
it as specifically distinct from all varieties of N. filix mas. 


66. NEPHRODIUM FILIX MAS, var. marginata, Wall. 


Clarke gives the range of this fern as from 6.000 to 9.000 ft. 
At Simla, according to my experience, 6,000 ft. is the higher, not tho 
lower limit, and all the bipinnate forms allied to N. filix mas that I 
have collected at higher elevations are those above referred to under var. 
normalis. The fern here referred to appears to be identical with the 
N. elongatum from Southern India, I have collected it in several valleys 
below Simla between 5,000 and 6,000 ft. and below Mussoorie and 
Dalhonsie at about 5,000 ft, or rather lower. It is generally found in 
wooded ravines in the immediate neighbourhood of streams. It does 
not seem to me to be very near any variety of N. filix mas. It differs 
from the compound forms of var. normalis by its .more ‘herbaceous 
texture and darker colour, never having the pale bluish tiut of the 
under surface so characteristic of that and other varieties of N. filix i 
mas. 

In the dry state, when much of its characteristic habit is lost, it 
bears some resemblance to the high level ferns referred by Mr. Clarke to 
N. remotum, but I cannot admit any close affinity. There is an interval 
of 2,500 ft. between the upper limit of the present form and the lower 
limit of N. remotum.. Although some specimens of the two resemblo 
each other in shape, in general, those of var. marginata are broader and 
less oblong. Their texture is thicker and their cutting though similar 
in character is coarser and larger. N. marginata never bears the black 
scales which are abundant on the stipe and rhachis of N. remotum. The 
veins are more prominent and the sori less close to the midrib. 
Although these characters, thus stated in detail, are doubtless critical, 


taken all together they constitute a difference of habit which, in con- > 
junction with the difference of range, seems to me to indicate specific 
distinction. 


67. Nerneoprum (Lasteea) nEMOTUM, Clarke. 


I adopt Mr. Clarke’s name for this fern, without implying acqui- 
esence in the view that it is identical with the European prototype. The 
fern here referred to is common about Nigkanda at elevations between 
8,300 ft. and 9,500 ft., but does not occur nearer Simla. It is a thin- 
textured forn, some of the: characters of which have been noticed under 
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68. Nernropiom (LasTREA) ceesarum, O. B. Clarke. 

Clarke and Beddome assign to this spécies a range from 2,000 up to 
7,000 ft. in the Himalaya. It is nowhere common within the limits here 
adopted, I have met with it as high as 7,500 ft. ; otherwise only at the 
lowest levels visited. It is, however, common lower down on the hills 


between 3,000 and 4,000 ft. as in the Jumna valley, and below Chakrata, 
always growing in rock crevices. 


69, Nernropium (LasrkEA) Borranum, Hk. and Bk. 
Not uncommon in well shaded ravines below 6,000 ft. 


70. NePHODIUM PARASITICUM, LI. 


Not met with above 5,000 ft.; but common in the deep valleys at 
4,500 ft. and below. It is a glabrous form, producing fronds up to 3 
ft. long. 


71. Nernropium PENNIGERUM, Hook., var. multilineata, Clarke. 


Mr. Clarke does not include the N -W. Himalaya iu the range of 
this species. It occurs, however, together with the preceding nt the 
lowest levels visited below Simla, and I have it also from Mussoorie 
collected by Mr. C. W. Hope, and from below Chakrata. 


72. Oreannra WaLticatn, Presl. 


Not common, but locally abundant, growing on perpendicular rock 
faces between 5,500 and 6,000 ft. 


73. Potuyroprum (PukcGoPTERIS) ERUBESCENS, Wall. 


On steep shady banks by streams at the bottom of some of the deep 
valleys below Simla, where it is pretty common. My highest elevation 
is about 5,500 ft. 


74. PorvropivM (PugGOPTERIS) AURICULATUM, Wall. 


Very rare in the neighbourhood of Simla. ‘I have met with it but 
once, viz., in 1882 in the Sámal valley at 4,500 ft. 


75. PorvrPopiuM (PruraorrknIS) prstans, Don. 
Common in ravines, down to my lowest level, and up to nearly 
10,000 ft. At the former limit the fronds are small and narrow, with 
short, distant pinnm and the root stock decumbent, hardly creeping. 
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Above 7,500 ft. the fronds grow to 3 and 4 feet in length broadly lan- 
ceolate and with close-set pinnsm 2 inches broad; the pinne cut down 
square to a winged rhachis; segments deeply pinnatifid. Somo speci- 
mens of these latter have a creeping rhizome. 


76. PorvropivM (PmurGOPTERIS) DRYOPTERIS, L. 


I have not met with this myself, but Dr. Watt collected it at Bághi 
at 9,000 ft. 


77. PornvropiUvM (GoNiOPTERIS) MULTILINEATUM, Wall, 


Not uncommon in the Glen and some other wooded ravines below 
6,000 ft. The pinnm are narrow. It ranges nearly 1,000 ft. higher 
than Mr. Clarke's assigned upper limit (5,000 ft.). 


78. Po.rxropiUM (GONIOPHLEBIUM) AM&NUM, Wall. 


Common in damp shady places on rocks and rocky banks, generally 
near streams; at all levels between 5,500 and 8,500 ft. 


79. Ponyroprom (GoNIOPHLEDIUM) LACHNOPUS, Wall. 


Not very common. Found on trees and rocks in shady ravines 
below 6,000 ft. 


80. Ponyropicm (GoxioPHLEBIUM) micrornizoma, C. B. Clarke. 


Very common in the rains on rocks and trees from 5,500 ft. up to 
8,500 ft., which is about the limit of its range in the neighbourhood of 
Simla. 


81. Pouyropium (NrnoroLus) rissUM, Hk. and Dk. 
Rare and found only at levels below 5,500 ft. 


B2. Porrroprom (DRYNARIA) RIVALE, Nutt, 
Locally abundant on the oaks on Jako at about 7,800 ft. Also 
on similar trees between Theog aud Matiána at about 8,000 ft. Not 
common. 


83. POLYPODIUM ( PHYMATODES) LINEARE, Thunb. 
Plate XIX. 
This is a fern of comparatively the lower levels. It is common in 
the Glen at about 6,000 ft., and I have found stragglers up to about 
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6,500 ft, bnt not higher. The fronds are thick and coriaceous, and in 
dry weather roll up from the margins, and so remain for weeks or 
months; unrolling again, like Niphobolue, on the return of wet weather. 


84. Po.rreoprum (PaymMaropes) SIMPLEX, Swartz. 


Plate XX. 


Very abundant on trees during the rains. The lowest limit of ite 
range is rather above than below 6,000 ft., and I have gathered it up 
to 8,500 ft., but it is rare above 8,000 ft. The fronds last only as long as 
the rains, and they blanch, shrivel, and disappear in September. Their 
texture is thin, the venation distinct, and they are often crimpled at the 
edges. Tho rhizome is thicker than that of P. lineare, but the scales 
that clothe it, and those that cover the young sori, are similar to those of 
P. lineare. In tho living state the two species are very different. 


85. Poryroprum (Payrmaropes) CLATHRATUM, C. B. Clarke. 


Plate XXI. 
Quite distinct from both the preceding, though often growing with 
P. simplex. Its lower limit is about 7,000 ft., but it is abundant on the 
trees on the north side of Jako, a little above tit level, and ranges up 


to at least 10,000 ft. on Kumalhori and Hatu. Like VB. simplex, it is 
found only in the rains, and in texture and mode of growth much re- 


sembles that species. Butitis readily distinguishable by its narrow 
linear fronds, the character of the venation, and the clathrate scales 
of the rhizome and the sori. The sori are small, frequently oblong, of 
a bright orange colour, and sometimes confluent. The scales of the 
sori disappear at an early stage. The stipes are generally shorter and 
the fronds longer and more linear than in the specimen figured by Mr. 
Clarke. It is very common at Simla, and Mr. Dathie has collected it in 


Kumaon. . 


86. PorvropicM (PayMaropes) MEMBRANACECM, Don. 
Occurring only in the immediate neighbourhood of streams in deep 
shady ravines up to about 5,000 ft. Not common. 


87. Porxrorivw (PuvwuaTODES) nasTATUM, Thunb. 
Very rare. In fact, I know of only one loenlity for it, near Simla, 
a rock nt 6,200 ft. in the neighbourhood of a waterfall. 
41 
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88. PornvrropiuM (Puymatropes) Srewarru, C. B. Clarke. 


This is equally rare, and has been found at only one place near 
Simla, on rocks at an elevation of about 7,400 ft. 


89, Porxropivu (PuyaATODES) MALACODON, Hook. 


Occurs only on Kumalhori and Hatu, near the summits of these 
hills, viz., above 10,000 ft., but locally plentiful, growing on rocks, 


90. PorrropivM (Purmatopes) esexires, Hook. 


Also found only on Kumalhori and Hatu, but down to lower levels. 
It occurs on rocks between Nagkanda and HBághi between 8,000 and 
8,500 ft, and also on the top of Hatu, associated with the preceding 
species. 


01. NoTHOLNA MARANTE, R. Br. 


A high level fern and not common. I have gathered it as low as 
8,300 ft., and it grows on the top of Hatu at 10,500 ft. 


02. GYMNOGRAMME (LEFTOGRAMME) AURITA, Hk., var. Levingii, Clarke. 


Abundant in some places at 8,000 ft. and upwards, in damp shady 
places, especially marshy spots, in the forest. In my opinion it should 
rank as a species distinct from G. aurita. 


93. GusNOGRAMME (SYNORAMME) VESTITA, Hook. 


The well known mouse-ear fern. Very common on rocks and on 
overhanging stony banks. Ranging from 6,000 up to 9,000 ft. 


94. GYMNOGRAMME (STNGRAMME) FRAXINEA, Bedd. 


Common locally at all elevations from 5,000 up to 10,000 ft. growing 
on the ground in forest. Below 6,000 ft. it is bipinnate only as regards 
the lowest pair of pinnm, and the pinnules are broad and large. Those 
from higher elevations have several pairs of pinnm again pinnate and 
the pinnules are smaller and narrower. It is often 3-pinnate. 


95. GYMNOGRAMME (SELLIGNEA) INVOLUTA, Hook. 
Not common at Simla, aud only found below 6,000 ft. on rocks in 
shady places by streams. 
96. OsxvxpA Crarrontana, L, — 
Only on Hatuat about 10,000 ft. or higher. It unrolls its fertile 
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fronds in June, and in September fertile fronds may be hunted for in 
Vain. 


97. OsMUNDA REGALIS, L. 


Very rare, and now nearly extirpated by assiduous collectors. 
Below 6,000 ft. 


98. OrmnroGLOSRSUM YULGATUM, L. 


Rare. Found by Dr. Watt on Hatu between 8,000 and 9,000 ft. 
in July 1885. It has been found also at Mussoorie. 


99. DBOoTRYCHIUM LUNARIA, Swartz. 


Equally rare. Found with the preceding by the same botanist and 
also on the slopes of Kumalhori near Nágkanda. 


100. BornzvcniuM DAUCIFOLIUM, Wall. 


Rare. I have found it only on one bill within the limits of Simla, 
where it occurs, in glades in the forest, at an elevation a little below 
7,000 ft. 


101. BornvcmivuM VIRGINIANUM, L, var. lanuginosa, Wall. 


Rare, though less so than the preceding. I have gathered it at 
several places round Simla at elevations between 5,000 ft. and 6,800 ft. 


— ———— — — — — oum 
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XII.—On the Differential Equation of all Parabolas. 
By Asurosu MvknorapuyaAy, M. A., F, R. A. S, F. R. S, E. 


[Received May 18th ;—Read June 6th, 1888.] 
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um um um um 
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8 1. Introduction. 


It is my object in the present paper to give the geometrical inter- 
pretation of the differential equation of all parabolas, as promised at 
the end of my remarks on Monge's Differential Equation to all Conics.+ 
I have already incidentally pointed out} the easiest method of deriving 
the differential equation of all parabolas from the integral equation of 
the curve, viz., the parabola being given by 

ax* + o2hry + by? + gx + 2fy + c=—0 
where hî = ab, 
we have, by solving for y, 


by =— (he + f) {2 f- bg) z + (5-0]* 
which may be written 
Y=Px + Qiy Rs + S, 
and this being on both sides operated upon by (=). leads to 
cet BE ——— 
CP Me Ce zi: 5) 3 
whence 


(= he = lx+m, 


(Gy Gu) “= 


which is equivalent to the —— form 
3 pad - 5 (32) = 


&o that 


and this is the — — to be —— interpreted. Tt 


e For a foll analysis of thie paper, seo P. A. 5. B. 1888, pp. 150-157. 
+ P. A. B. B. 1888, p. 86, footnote. 
1 J. A. B. B. 1557, vol, Ivi, part ii, p. 136; P. A. 8. B, 1887, PP. 185-186. 
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seems not wholly unnecessary to point ont that what we are required to 
do is simply the discovery of a property of the parabola, leading to a 
geometrical quantity which, while adequately represented by the above 
differential expression, vanishes at every point of every parabola. As 
the interpretation I propose to give, follows directly from the properties 
of the osculating conie of any curve, I will begin with a brief account 
of Transon's Theory of Aberrancy as expounded in his original memoir.* 


8 2. "lranson's Theory of Aberrancy. 

Consider the conic of closest contact at any point P of a given 
curve; if NP be the normal to the conic at P, and O its centre, the line 
OP is called the axis of aberrancy, the point O the centre of aberranoy, 
and the angle NOP the angle of aberrancy, víz, this is the angle which 
measures the deviation of the curve from the circular form. Again, 
from the closely analogous case of the circle of curvature, we may 
borrow a very useful term and call the length OP, which joins P with 
the centre of aberrancy, the radius of aberrancy ; and the reciprocal of 
this radius may conveniently be termed the index of aberrancy.t Simi- 
larly, the locus of the centre of aberrancy as P travels along the given 
curve, may not be inappropriately termed the aberrancy curve. Before 
proceeding to obtain analytical expressions for these geometrical quanti- 
ties in connection with the osculating conic, we shall first prove the 
following lemma : 

If 8 be the angle between the central diameter and the normal at 
any point of a conic, p the radius of curvature, p' the radius of curvature 
at the corresponding point of the evolute, we have 

lg 
tan 6= 3 p . 

Let C be the centre of the conic, and P the given point on the 
perimeter ; p the perpendicular from the centre on the tangent at P; r 
the central radius vector CP ; n the normal PN as limited by the axis 
mnjor; e the angle which the normal PN makes with the axis major, 
and 8 the angle CPN. Then, we have the well-known relations 


P= r cos à 
qj? =a cos* w + b? sin? w = a? (1— c? sin? w) 


® Recherches sur la Courbure dea Lignes et des Surfaces, Journal de Mathematiques, 
(Liouville) let Ser., t. VI (1841), pp. 191-208, For a very short notice of the subject 
by Prof. Cayloy, see Salmon's Higher Plane Curver, p. 368 (Ed. 1879). 

+ In the caso of the circlo of curvature, the very expressive phraso “ index of 
curvature," which is the reciprocal of the radius of curvature, has been now abridged 
into the single short term " curvature ;" but whether anything has been gained by 
the change is doubtful, 











| where 4a is the latus-rectam. Hence, — 
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a af 1 — esin’ E 








Hence 
+. CAS 
70085 — cos à - 
and 
sin (o — ô) m» b? cos 6 
sino +r da'l—ce sihn w’ 
whence 


VEA Te c? sin w cos w 
oa mine i l 
Now, it is woll-known that the element of arc of the ellipse is given by 
"E. do 
a (1 — e* sin?’ “ 








whence 
.ds b 1 
P= Jo «a (1—e& sit? o)! 
, dp 3b? & sin o cos o 
— — —— 
(1 — & sin? w) 
which give 
| p — 3e* sin w cos o 
p ^ l—esi*e' 
Hence, finally, 


and thus the formula is seen to be true for a central conic. To establish 
the property for a parabola, we notice that the contre being now at infinity, 
the angle at any point P between the normal and the central radius 
vector is the angle between the normal and the diameter, which is equal 
to the angle which the normal makes with the principal axis; hence, 
we have | 4 R 


But the intrinsic equation of the parabola is well-known to be given by 
de 2a ium | 





oe, Ev 
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, 


p 


^ = 3 tan tw, 
which gives the required formula 
tan 5 — e — 


The above formula in the case of a central conic follows also from 
the properties of conjugate diameters, viz., if r, be the semi-diameter 
conjugate to r, we have 


» OEE oe 
pr, = ab 
f 
— ab 
Hence 
rdr+r,dr,=0 
and 
dp Sr, dr, —— Sr, rdr 
ds ab ds ab ds 
3r dr 
since 
un 5 p. 
i7 sin 4, „7 = cos 8 
Therefore ae ont 
IP — 
— 3ds 3p’ 
as before. 


We now proceed to express the elements of the osculating conic iu 
terms of the differential co-efficients. For this purpose, we remark that 


USQ)T pt G 2 


* 
reduces the equation 


ds ds dx 
P= de dx deo 
to dy d*y 
do de". dx? 
dæ (> E l dy * 
da dae 


and we have also 
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— ener |. EU, x (2) - pr (2) 3 


Hence, we get 





1p _ 1l dp 
dp 
1l dx 
e 
da 
zy d'y 
—— — L+ dæ } 
e 
Nd! 


Using p, 4, 7 to denote the first, second and third differential co-efficients 
of y with respect to 2, we have the formula for the angle of- aberrancy i in 
the nox familiar form 
Q4 ph r 
2 . 


tan ô = p — 
Tt is easy to verify this formula when the equation of the conic is 


given in form 
a? 7 
ath 


for the coordinates of any point being a cos $, b sin $, the equation of 
the central radius vector is | 
ay cos $ = bx sin f, 


735 =at— bi, 
sin $ 
ao that tho angle between thes two lines is given by 


__ at — 59. 
tan 6= ab sin $ cos $. l a 


sin, from | the — o of the curve we havo — 











RJ 
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which give 





r __ asin cos $ 
"Dol sc b ' 8 
— a*gin?*$ + bcos’? / 
a*sin*$ ` 
(l+p*%)r af- b . 
Pe RAS a ee ee 


80 that 
l4 pr 
tan 6= ——— o R^ 
which is the formula to be verified. 

Next, to calculate the radius of aberrancy R, let dw the angle 
between two consecutive normals, and dy the angle between two conse- 
cutive axes of nberrancy ; then, we have clearly 

dw = dy + dé. | 
Again, consider the triangle formed by two consecutive radii of aber- 
rancy and the element of arc of the given curve; then, we have 


E ? 


And, similarly, from the triangle formed by two consecutive normals and 
the element of arc of the given curve, we get 


ds = pda, 


whence " 
R = peoss. gu 
But from the equation 


l dp 

tan ô = “Sp dE ' 

we have 
on du | pat (aa) 
— dé — = =. ca de 
do 
or substituting for 8, we get 
` T. do : 
ds Pd ide 
op? + y 

Hence a 

dh. o] i49 

do : da 


42 





Therefore, from 


We can now, without much difficulty, change the variables, and 
thus obtain an expression for R in terms of æ and y. Thus, as we have 


nlready seen 
20 5 
aT 
* 
E037 isae-104»| 
mulu. 
dx 1+,’ 
1 
Re sae eee MATURES | 
Hence, we have s 





Te OPE fa t m [a ce sm + a 75 Gn- s» ] 
L ze s pë [zara + 2 
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Therefore, finally, we got 
9q” l Heop 34^? | 
R^ = eT — E 5,8 * 
Hence, it is evident that if I be the index of aberraucy, that is to say, 


the reciprocal of the radius of aberrancy, we have 
3qs — 5ra 
lo —————— o. 
34 fr + (rp — 345 |* 
It is hardly neeessary to point out that, as these formule hold when the 
origin is anywhere, they are true when the origin is taken to be the 
-given point on the curve whose osculating conic we are considering, 

If we take the tangent and normal at the given point as the axes 
of x and y respectively, we may easily obtain expressions for the coor- 
dinates of the centre of aberrancy, viz., we have 

X = R sin 6, Y = R cos 6, 
and from the relation 


we get 
3pq* — r (1 + p*) 


sin 6 = ——— —— 
yl p Lui: (rp — 3) | 
cos 6 = : 


UD E 6 eS eet & 
a/l + p* |^ * (rp — 34°)" 1 * 
Hence, the coordinate axes being the tangent and normal at any point 
of a given eurve, the values of the coordinates of the centre of aberrancy 
at that point are given by 
3g Í 3pq" —r(l + p’) 
a/ I + p’ (Sys — >r?) 
94* 

a/ L + p (3qa — 5r?) 

If the coordinate axes, instead of being the tangent and normal at 
the given point, are such that the axis of x makes an angle 8 with the 
tangent, we have 


x 


tend =— Y e — p, 
= 1 
P , cos f = , 














TIME CENE o ANI 
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nnd the new coordinates of the centre of aberrancy aro given by the two 
expressions 
— Sqr 
3gs — 5r? 
—— _ — 39 (pr — 34°) 
X sin 60 + Y cos ĝ = Bi AT ' 
We, therefore, finally infer that if a curve bo referred to rectangular 
axes drawn through any origin, the co-ordinates (a, 8) of the centre of 
aberrancy at any given point (x, y) of the curve, are given in the most 
general form by the system 


X cos Ô + Y siu 8 = 


Sqr 
«gs — 5r 
34 (pr — 34°) 
— "X A 
The equation of the axis of aberrancy, in its most general form, may now 
be at once written down, viz, x, y being the coordinates of the point on 
the curve through which the axis of aberrancy passes, and X, Y, the 
current coordinates, we have for the required equation 
a8 &—«4 — r 
eT ee ee ee cee oh lie. 
It may usefully be noted that the values of a, 8B obtained above, 
lead to some interesting results, viz., we have 


da _ r (949t — 45qre + 40r) 


a = x 





de^ (3gs — 573)5 
dB _ (pr — 3q”) (94*t — A5qrs + 407) 
de ~ (34s — 579)* , >. 


so that we may put 








* T A 





| «ez = E 2 
™ ~ 9x5 RU 
P 
. isn < P 
= : 
= Ry um : 
I oe 


| J— JN 
bs P f P. 5 5 — ed " n * " AA 
* SEM Jae m MET eon, ne T 17 NP Dn a 
$ = i á J - E. 2 T Ll d — m — ⸗ 
C sors py 


5 ! i a 
P - pe 4, LI " 
as sy a as X 4 
1^4 211 — Bav" ' 
ni A i 4 
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TzO, 
which shews that a and f are both independent of z, as is, indeed, 
geometrically evident, since the osculating conic of a given conie being 
the curve itself, the centre of aberrancy is a fixed point, viz., the centre 
of the given conic. Similarly, if 
Aa@®,sa=@, 
we must have 
qs — Sr? = O, 
which shews that the given curve is a parnbola, and, then the centre 
of aberrancy has its coordinates infinite, vis, the centre of aberrancy 
is the centre of the parabola which is, of course, at infinity. We may 
also easily find the values of 


da dp 
dy’ dy’ 


viz. we have 


where | 


A 
P =p Gra sap” 
Be $ pr— 37 
p — p (3qs — 5r’) ' 
and, these results shew that when, as before, 
i T zO, 
the centre of aberrancy is independent of y, and, when 
à; A= Om zm ow, 
it is at infinity. 
The directions of the principal axes of the osculating conie are also 
easily determined, for the conic being 
ax? + Zhxey + by? + 2gx + 2fy + ¢ = O, 
if 8 be the angle of inclination of the axis major to the axis of x, we bave 
tan 28 = = : 
a—b 
But, I have elsewhere* calculated the valnes of the constants on the 
right hand side in terms of the differential co-efficients, vis., we have 
h a c 


a * 
ĉa c 





where 


* P, A. S. B. 1858, pp. 852—583. 
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Cy gg 
w 
cy — 

U = 8y — 58 , V = 398 — tr, 

T, = 955 — pgr + (p° + 1) V 
Hence, substituting, we get 

2 
MON — 


ò 
The lengths of the axes of the conic of closest contact may also be 
easily calculated, wiz., the conic being 
aat + Qhey + by! + 2gz + 2fy + c= 0, 
and o the length of either axis, we have the well-known equation 
— A (a + b) A 


(à —ab 7 — Qa — abys = © 
where A is the discriminant. Now I have alreadyf shewn that 
As — aby? 


AE 








Therefore, we have | : 





^w 
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68 7 5.-X — 1 99009 
(A — ab) ~ ot U* ' 
Therefore, the equation for the lengths of the axes reduces to 
049 T 7294* 
a* + a a? + TU = 
where T, = 0 is the differential equation of all equilateral hyperbolas, 
and U = 0 of all parabolas. 
If the roots of this equation be 3, ca^, the area of the conic is 
27T4* 


vi 





Fay Ta = 


a result I have obtained before.* 

We may similarly consider the osculating parabola and the osculat- 
ing equilateral hyperbola at any point (2, y) of a given curve. "Thus, if 
ac? + 2hxy + by? + 2gx + 2fy + o=0 

where 

ha = ab 
be the osculating parabola, and m its principal parameter, we can easily 
calculate m in terms of the differential coefficients from the formula 


For, solving for y, we have 
y= Pe +Q + ^/2Hx + B 


where 


Hence, as usual, 





"s 
I 
q 
+ 





(2Hx + B)i 
— #2 


Hx + By? 
3H* 


(Hrv + B)i 
3PH$ 
(2Hx + B)* ' 

and 


* P. A, S, B. 1888, p. 84. 





-—* — v -— Kon * o ae E 
b à 
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— _ 9H*(1- Ps) 
r+ (pr — 37°" = — By ' 
whence " 
= Lae EL. 
fa Gr-3951? 270 + pi 1 
But since 
Hy = fata fwa-sgw — 
b p? 
RE — 
b b 


we have from 


= (a + b)? 
the relation 
— 2H " 
(1 + ps)? 
and, therefore : 


INNEN X... AEN 
frs (pr — aye} 
which is accordingly the formula sought. 

Again, let us investigate the coordinates of the centre of an equi- 
lateral hyperbola osculating a curve at a given point. In the first place, 
we know that in an equilateral hyperbola the projection of the radius of + 
curvature at any point on the central radius vector, is equal to that 
radius vector; for, if R be the radius vector, 8 the angle between tho 
normal and the radius vector, p the radius of curvature, and a the semi- 
nxis-transverse, we can essily show that 





whence 
| Da E E R A bots aba pou Du 
; in the first instance take the tangent and normal at that point as the ) 


= axes of z and y respectively ; pae Kae asasini Ex — di - 
3 cd 





T B 
& =. * PA in E 
and à the angle- 2 
"n oo [as 
— — — a M 
v ow i f 





But the equilateral hyperbola being a conic, we have from the preceding 
investigation 


tan 6 =p- + p*)r 


+ 
whenco 


Maa eee ee 

/1l + p i" * (rp — 39%)* } $ 
—— aia Sot 

MV + fr + (rp — 3p bP 

Therefore we see that the distance of the centre of the osculating equi- 
lateral hyperbola from the given point (which is the origin) is furnished 


by 
R = — 37 (1 + p*) 


[n + (rp — 322] 
Hence, the coordinate axes being the tangent and normal at any 
point of a given curve, the values of the coordinates of the centre of the 
osculating equilateral hyperbola at that point are given by 


3g 4/1 +P} r (1 — 
y = Spar’ i + p* 
~ #2 (rp — 349) 
br the coordinate axes, instead of being the tangent and normal at the 
given point, are such that the axis of + makes the angle @ with the tan- 


cos 6 = 


x 


geut, we have , 
tan @ = — 4 =—p 
— 1 
, cos = ——, 
: VITA Alc p 


and the new coordinates of the centre of the osculating equilateral hyper- 
bola are given by tho two expressions 


E = Sgr (1 + p*) 
oo + Y sin 0 = FF Gp 3 


34 (1 + p*) (pr — 34°) 
— X sin 0 + Y cos 0. = "OSEE 
We, therefore, finally infer that if a curve be referred to rectangular 
43 | 
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axes drawn through any origin, the coordinates (£, 4) of tho centre of 
the osculating equilateral hyperbola at any given point («, y) of the 
curve, are given in the most general form by the system 
Sqr (1 + p?) 

= p 32) 
E BT ad M) Or og 

e+ (rp—3849*9 ` 

| The equation of the line joining the centre of the osculating equi- 
lateral hyperbola with the given point on the curve is at once written 
down in its most general form, viz., x, y being the coordinates of the 
point and X, Y the current coordinates, we have for the required equa- 
tion 


=g + 


=y + 





Y-y yy pr—59' 
which shews that the centre of the osculating equilateral hyperbola is on 
the axis of aberrancy, as is also geometrically evident. From the above 
values of £, ņ, it can be shown after some reductions that 


= d 
= Teo, a = uo Ty 


where 
Oq* — 5$ (1 + p’) 
* 

— + (rp — 3931? 
r (1 + p*) (69° — pr) — 9pg* 

, : : 

ira Gp — 349)" i 

To = 9g* — 6po*r + (1 + p) (Sas — 4r), e 

&0 that T, — O is the differential equation of all equilateral hyperbolas. 


Mo = 


§ 3. Geometric Interpretation. 


It is now extremely easy to give the true geometric interpretation 
of the differential equation of all parabolas; for we have shown above 
that the index of aberrancy is given by the formula 

s — r? 
= x i' 
3g {r+ Cp- 34%)*} 
and the differential equation of all parabolas is 
3qs — 5r* = O. 
Hence, we conclude that the required geometric interpretation is the 


property that the index of aberrancy vanishes at every point of every para- 
` bola. 


Oe M 
- >=" 4 ^s 
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§ 4. Miscellaneous Theorems. 


The differential expression 
3qs — 5r*, 
the vanishing of which we find to be the differential equation of all 
parabolas, may appropriately be taken to represent the species of the 
conic of closest contact at any point of a given curve. For, from the 
equation 


ax? + 2hxy + by? + 29x + 2fy + c = 0, 





we have 
y= Pe + Q tV A + ZHz +B; 
where 
h 
P= EP Q--Z2 - 
hî — ab hf — bh $ .— be 
A= ——— HMM, Bo aC 
whence we have, as usual 
diy AB — H’ 
daa cx dom t ROEE R E 
(Ax? + 2H + B) 


. 3 (AB — H?) (Ax + H) 
(Ax? + 2Hr + B)? 
3 (AB — H3) Í 4 (Ax + H)? — (AB — n» | 


" = 





ë = 


(Aa? + 2Hx + B)* 
Therefore, by actual calculation, we get 
9A (AB — H3)3 
Pc Deum (Ax? + 2Hx + B)*’ 
so that it is clear that the differential expression 
5r? — Sys 
is of the same sign as 
A and A? — ab. 
Hence, we have the theorem that at any point of a curve, the conic of 
five-pointic-contact is an ellipse, hyperbola, or parabola, according as 
5 (25) - s Ty d'y 
da da? dx* 
is negative, positive, or zero.* 
Since we have proved that the radius of aberrancy is given by tho 
formula 


* Seo Dublin Examination Papers, 1875, p. 279, Ques. 4, by Prof. M, Roberta, 


á o [E WEM — 
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n se f op + (25 35e. 
of + 4 (7 Se) 9p 75 


and as, moreover, in every parabola, the reciprocal of R vanishes, tho 
differential equation of all parabolas in terms of p and w is 


Sp ZE -4 (3) — 9% = 
To integrate this, put | 


pe 
whence 
T ME 
dS T9» 
or, 
Sdu 
dw = =O? 
which gives 
| u = 8 tan (o + k), 
so that 
, fo = 3 [tan (o + 1) do 
= 8 log m sec (w + k) , ; 
— udu : 
pce = m'se (o + k), 
which, therefore, is the relation between p and « in every — lead- 
ing at once to the intrinsic equation. Tes | faf 
| s= m? sec? (w + k) do , | , * 





and, df the origin be suitably chosen, we may put. k= : 0, so that wo 
we the well-known 3 result. 
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XIII.—XN^ew or little known Indian Rhynchota,— By E. T. Arkixsos, B.A. 
[Recoivod May 15th, 1588 ;—Read June Gth, 1858. ] 


(With Plate XV.) 


CosMOSCARTA NIGROFASCIATA, n. sp., Pl. XV, lower left hand figure. 


Orange yellow: two broad transverse bands on cach tegmen, the 
one before, the other in the middle, black; apex of tegminn finely reti- 
culated blackish: pectus (except the lateral margins), and fine margin of 
the base of the segments of the abdomen above and beneath, black: feet 
yellow-ochreous: wings fuscous hyaline, Long, 15: exp. teg. 39 mill. 

Hab. Mungphu (Sikkim). Through some misconception the 
figures in Plate XV. have not been numbered. 


COoSMOSCARTA TAPROBANENSIS, n. sp. 


Above black: face, broad median longitndinnl band on vertex, a 
regularly undulating transverse line across the middle of the pronotum, 
antero-lateral margins of the pronotum, basal third of each tegmen, and 
a transverse line at base of apical third which is slightly interrupted 
towards the posterior margin, also the sentellum and the genitalia in 9, 
red: the red basal third of the tegmina contains two oblique irregular 
bands, the basal formed by three black spots of which the largest is at 
the costal margin, and the second comprising 3-4 irregular black spots, 
of which the largest is at the posterior margin : abdomen above reddish, 
a broad black transverse band at the base, interrupted by the scutellum, 
which has a small round black dot in the middle of the disc ; apical half 
cf abdomen fuscous : beneath and feet, red; pectus and a row of spots 
on each side of the ventral segments, black. Long, 9: exp. teg. 21 mill 

Hab. Pundaloya (Ceylon): from Mr, E. E. Green. 


: CosMOSCARTA UNDATA, Walker. 


J. A. S. B. pt. ii, p. 10 (1885). 
Var. tripunctata n, Pl. XV, upper left hand figure. 
—— affinis n. 

The ordinary forms of this species have the markings on the teg- 
mina broadly suffused with reddish-testaceous, and vary chiefly in the 
depth of the croceous band on the thorax, and in having the apical band 
on the tegmina continuous or formed of three spots. I have since 
received two specimens which I regard as varieties of this species, 
though at first sight appearing to be distinct. 
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a:—Var. affinis, in which the rufous-testaceous bands nt the base 
and in the middle are reduced to narrow lines, and the apical band to 
three somewhat distant spots arranged in a triangle. Long, 11: exp 
teg. 30 mill. 

b:—Var. tripunctata, mihi, in which the basal and median bands on 
the tegmina are entirely absent and the three apical spots are small 
and semi-oval and arranged triangularly: base of wings not rufescent. 
Long, 12: exp. teg. 30 mill. 

Hab. Var. a, Dibrugarh (Assam); Var. 6, Dam-Dim (Bhutin 
Duárs). 


CoswosCARTA OCTOPUNOTATA, Am. & Serv. 
Pl. XV, lower right hand figure. 


Cercopís octopunctata, Hist. Nat. Ins. Hém., p. 559, t. 10, f. 6 (1843) : Walker 
List Hom., iii, p. 656 (1821). 

Cercopis dorsalis, Walker ( (n. b. 1.), J. Linn. S. Zool. x, p. 283 (1867). 

Cosmoscarta octopunctata, Butler, Cist, Ent. i, p. 262 (1874). 

A very distinct species: orange-yellow : five black spots on each 
tegmen of which two before, and two behind, the middle, the fifth on 
the posterior margin about the middle, and which, when the tegmina are 
closed, becomes confluent with the similar spot on the other tegmen, so as 
to make both appear one: there is sometimes another black spot before 
the reticulated part on the costal margin: pectus, except the lateral 
margins, and base of the segments of the abdomen above and beneath, 
black: antero-lateral borders of the pronotum much amplified and flat- 
tened ont at the margin. Long, 17: exp. teg. 42 mill. 

Hitherto only known from Java and Sumatra, now found at Mung- 
phu in Sikkim. A second example has the thorax more amplified, shin- 
ing, and only eight black spots on the tegmina, 


CosMOSCARTA GREENI, n. 8p. 
Head and eyes deep black, tho head yellow-pilose : ocelli yellowish 


with red reflections: pronotum sordid orange-yellow, pilose, with two 
darker; metanotum black, 
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venter with a reddish-ochreous band towards the base; last tibim some- 
times sordid yellow. Long 10 : exp. teg. 26 mill. 

Hab. Pundaloya (Ceylon): Mr. E. E. Green. Allied to C. undata, 
Walker, from which it differs in coloration and the smaller size. 


CosMOSCARTA NIGRA, n. sp. 


Body and feet deep black; abdomen and venter deep metallic 
bluish-black, shining: tegmina brownish black; wings fuscous, Long, 
12: exp. teg. 34 mill. 

Hab. Sikkim. 


COSMOSCARTA LURIDA, n. sp. 


Head, pronotum, pectus and feet, also band along basal two-thirds 
of costal margin of tegmina, lurid: abdomen above and beneath black, 
with a bronzy tinge: tegmina (except the costal limbus), luteous : wings 
fuscous-hyaline. Long, 15: exp. teg. 36 mill. 

Hab. Singapore. 


COSMOSCARTA SIKKIMENSIS, n. sp. 


Frons and feet fuscous: vertex and thorax black, densely yellow 
pilose, the latter with a band along the anterior margin, narrow anterior 
lateral limbus and posteriorly, sordid fuscous: tegmina black, a short 
basal streak briefly produced along costal and posterior margins, a trans- 
verse band at the base and apex of the middle third; and the apical lim- 
bus indistinctly, red : wings fuscons-hyaline, red at the base and for a 
short distance along the anterior margin: abdomen purplish-black, 
shining, with a deep castancous, narrow, basal, transverse streak, Long, 
14: exp. teg. 35 mill. 

Hab. Sikkim. 


CosMOSCARTA MINOR, n. 8p. 


Head and thorax metallic bluish-black, shining, the latter finely 
impressly punctured: base and apex of abdomen reddish, a broad trans- 
verse median band, brownish-black : tegmina blackish with a basal streak 
giving off a short sub-costal branch and two transverse bands, one at 
the base and the other at the apex of the middle third, red: wings 
fuscons-byaline: feet brown: posterior coxm and femora often more or 
less croceous or reddish. A small species, allied to the C. decisa, Walker, 
group. Long, 7 exp. teg. 21 mill. 

Hab. Sikkim: Dam Dim (Bhutan Duárs). 
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CosMOSCARTA DECISA, Walker (Pl. XV: upper right hand figure), 


A local variety of this species, described in Journal Pt. II, p. 9 
(1885), is figured here from Dam Dim in the Bhután Duára. 


CALLITETTIX AFFINIS, n. sp. 


Black with a greenish tinge: head beneath, scutellum, anal seg- 
ment of abdomen above and beneath, tegmina and feet, testaceous-red : 
apex of tegmina with a narrow black limbus: wings fuscous-hynline : 
abdomen above and beneath (except the red anal segment), and the 
pectus, black. Long, 9: exp. teg. 23 mill. Differs from O. producta, 
Stal, in the colour of the abdomen and scutellum and its larger size, 

Hab. Pundaloya (Ceylon): Mr. E. E. Green. C. melanochra, Stål, 
has been procured in Sikkim. 


Genus MacuxngorA, Burm. 
J. A. S. B. pt. II, p. 23 (1885) ; p. 196 (1886). 


I have already noticed four species of this genus, a fifth (M. pugio- 
nata, Stal) has been described from N. Australia, and a sixth (M. gutti- 
gera) by Professor Westwood from Ceylon (Trans. Ent. Soc., p. 329, 
1886). I have bad one specimen from Nagpur, but too much mutilated 
for description, also several specimens of the larve from Sikkim, and of 
the curious tubular home formed by these insects in the larval state, I 
have procured several specimens on the common jujube (Zizyphus) in 
Calcutta, These tubes are serpuliform and resemble the letter J without 
the transverse bar at the top; the foot, too, is curved over to embrace the 
twig on which they rest, and the length varies from half to two-thirds 
of an inch. 

Professor Westwood's paper contains an interesting account of the 
formation of this tube by Mr. S. Green of Colombo, the substance of 
which I reproduce here. Mr. Green writes :— The larva resides in a tube 
which is fixed on a twig or leaf-stalk of the Suriya tulip-tree (Adansonia 
digitata) on the end of the branches, and appears to be commenced and 
finished by the insect whilst in the larval state. The newly hatched 
larva is a little tiny creature of an orange colour in the midst of a spot 
of froth in which it moves about and, in this state, commences to form 
the tube, When the foundations have once been laid, the larva, in a 
horizontal position, encloses, with a wall, a space sufficient to contain itself 
in a perpendicular position, with its head downwards. It is then seen 
continunlly working its anus against and round abont the inside of the 
tube near its orifice, at intervals, both day and night ; the anus discharges 
a clear water-like fluid which falls drop by drop from tho tube. Tho 
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insect has a life of some weeks in the larval state and never shows itself 
outside the tube until it is ready to assume the perfect state. Then tho 
pupa comes out tail first, and takes up a position on the top of the tube 
(transversely like the letter T) and in the middle of the bubbles. Tn 
about ten minutes it completely extricates itself from its old skin and 
the curved horn on ita thorax seems to uncurl. 

The 4 appears to be considerably smaller and of a darker colonr. 

The full sized larva-tubes are about half an inch long and about a 
line in diameter. They are about the thickness of writing-paper, of a 
dirty whitish colour, with the surface finely transversely wrinkled. 
The basal portion is dilated and curved so as partially to clasp the twig 
on which it is fixed. In this manner the bottom of the tube is closed 
nnd, as the iusect resides in it with the head downwards, Mr. Westwood 
remarks: “I do not understand how it can obtain nourishment from 
the plant through its delicate rostrum, unless it occasionally emerges 
from its abode which, of course, is stationary." The immature insect 
differs from the imago in the usual manner, having the wings only visible 
in a rudimental condition in the pupa state, in which the only appearance 
of the large curved dorsal horn is seen in n very small dorsal protuberance 
in the middle of the hind part of the thorax. 

Mr. Westwood observes thnt the water expelled by these insects is 
of the same nature as the ‘cuckoo-spit" of the English Aphrophora spi- 
maria, being the fluid excrement of the larva, consisting of the juices of 
the plant on which it subsisted, and which, being discharged, with very 
little alteration in its nature, drop by drop, from the anus of the insect, 
forms an accumulated moistened mass which keeps the body of the insect 
in a moist condition until it is ready to assume the perfect state. The 
insect does no injury to the tree or to the branch on which it feeds. 

Mr. F. Ratte (in Proc. Linn. Soc. N. S. Wales, ix, p. 1164, 1885) 
describes the occurrence of similar larva-cases in Anstralia. He shows 
that these cases contain three-fourths of carbonate of lime, some being 
helicoidal and others conical, resembling some fossil and recent Serpul. 
The conical are usually found on Eucalyptus, the opening turned up- 
wards and the larva being placed in it with the head downwards. In 
the helicoidal shells, the insect lies horizontally for the greatest part 
of its larval life. In both instances, it follows that the larva presenta 
its tail to the opening, instead of its head. It introduces its rostrum 
through a longitudinal slit into the bark of the stem on which the caso 
is fixed [but in the cases before me I have not been able to discover the 
slit] and emits at intervals from its anus a drop of clear water at tho 
entrance of the shell. 

Specimens of the Ceylon and Indian tubes are deposited in the 
Indian Museum. 

+t 
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THAMNOTETTIX NIGRO-PICTA, Stál, Ofvers. K. V. A. Fórh. p. 740 (1870). 


?. Yellow-virescent, smooth, shining: with the face, anterior sub- 
impressed, transverse line on the vertex, anterior margin of the prono- 
tum, scutellary and commissural margins of the clavus, a spot before the 
middle extended to the claval suture and there acutely produced hind. 
wards, and third apical part of corinm, pectus, abdomen, greatest part of 
the femora, anterior tibim and the tarsi, black : the last tibim at the source 
of the spines spotted black: ventral incisures flavescent. Closely allied 
to T. bipunctsta, Fabr. (J. A. S. B. Pt. IT, p. 111, 1885), differs in having 
the head shorter, more obtuse, anteriorly obtusely rounded, and in the 
marking. Head as broad as the thorax, but somewhat shorter; vertex 
a little longer in the middle than at the eyes, hardly twice as broad as 
the eyes, anteriorly within the margin transversely sub-impressed, Long, 
5; broad, 14 mill. 

This species was described by Stål from the Philippines. It has 
since been procured from Borneo, Sumatra, Ceylon (mihi) and various 
parts of India (mihi) and will easily be recognised as one of the small 
green irsects that suddenly appear towards the end of the rains (Septem- 
ber usually) in Caleutta. During the few days that they oceur they may 
be found at night in considerable heaps beneath the lamps in the publie 
streets, and they disappear as abruptly as they come. T. bipunctata, 
Fabr, appears at the same time. M. Lethierry of Lille has been good 
enough to identify this species for me. 


FvLGORA CONNXECTENS, Atkinson (Pl. XV ; middle figure and head to left.) 


This beautiful species has already been described by me (J. Pt. II, 
p, 130, 1885), and I am now enabled to give a figure drawn by Babu 
B.L. Das. (Type in Indian Museum.) 


FULGORA AMPLECTENS, Atkinson (Pl. XV; lower middle figure and head.) 


This species has also been described (1. c. p. 133) and the figure has 
been drawn by the same artist. (‘Type in Indian Museum.) 


FULGORA ANDAMANEXSIS, Distant. (Pl, XV : upper middle figure and 
head to left). 

This species has been described (1. c. p. 135) and the present figure 
re the interesting variety from the Nicobar islands referred to 
in the description already given (). c. p. 136). There is little doubt that 
in this genus, the shape and size of the cephalic process must, in many 

eases, be looked to for specific characters rather than the markings on 
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the tegmina, and for this reason a side view of the cephalic process in 
these three species is given. (Variety in Indian Museum.) 

J, A. S. B. Pt. 1I, p. 200, 1885 :— Pyrops nobilis Westw., includes 
Pyrops servillei, Spinola (A. S. E. F. viii, p. 227, t. 2, f. 1, 1839) from 
Java. I have seen n specimen of the former from Malacca which differs 
in no respect from Spinola's description and figure, except perhaps im 
the lighter colour of the thorax and cephalic process, and thia difference 
may be due to the action of preservatives. P. javanensis, Dist. has also 
been procured from Singapore. 


POLYDICTYA AFFINIS, n. 8p. 


Frons, vertex and thorax, dark tawny: abdomen above sangnineous, 
apical half nbove nnd beneath more ochreous and with blackish patches ; 
a white irised black dot on each side of the anterior segments: tegmina 
bluish-virescent from the base nearly to the middle, the bluish colour 
more distinctly seen beneath; brownish towards the apex, veins brown ; 
wings vermillion at the base, thence semihyaline, veins brown: venter 
and feet dark tawny; first tibim darker; last tibim 4-spinose: tegmina 
nearly equally broad throughout, scarcely amplified towards the apex. 
Long, 19: exp. teg., 58 mill. 

Hab. Sikkim. 


MESSENA 8INUATA, n. 8p. 


Frons tawny, levigate, shining, with a blackish limbus at the vertex 
marked by two rows of very minute yellow-brown dots: vertex and 
pro- and meso-notum darker, with several irregular, minute, black dots : 
metanotum and the abdomen above and mesostethium sanguineous, apex 
of abdomen and the genitalia covered with a white flocculent substance : 
tegmina with a broad reddish patch reaching the posterior margin 
for two-thirds the length from the base, and the costal margin for 
one-third, marked by numerous, irrregular, transverse black streaks, 
nnd bounded, towards the apex, by a nebulons interrapted band of brown 
marks, between which and the apex is a broadish transverse patch and 
some small spots, brown and black; apical part semi-hyaline closely 
reticulated, veins brown: wings white, semi-hyaline, with a 4uscous 
patch along the anterior margin becoming broader and darker from the 
base to about two-thirds the length where it abruptly ceases; also three 
large black spots towards the apex and between them and the apical 
margin some minute black dots: first femora (except the apex inter- 
nally) and the intermediate pair of feet, tawny: first femora at the apex 
internally and last pair of feet dark brown, first tibia thickly spotted dark 
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brown: venter with transverse bands and marginal row of spots, bluck, 

Frons very broad, broader than the pronotum which is about as 
long ns the vertex: head prominulous before the eyes which are spinose 
beneath: tegmina slightly sinuate on the costal margin behind the 
middle, apical margin anteriorly broadly rounded, posteriorly sub- 
quadrate, posterior margin somewhat straight: first femora gradually 
amplified from base to apex ; first tibim dilated throughout, last tibim 
6-spinose, Long, 15: exp. teg., 46 mill, 

Hab, Trivandrum (S. India): Mr. H. Ferguson; May. 


MESSENA BURMANICA, n. Sp. 


Frons, vertex and thorax dark reddish-tnwny : eyes darker, spinose 
beneath ; antennm truncate with a rather long filiform process at the 
apex: abdomen above sordid ochreous, basal third darker: tegmina 
with the basal fourth tawny, varied virescent and with a quadrate, black 
spot on the dise, apical three-fourths whitish, veins tawny, an irregular 
black pateh near the commissure, and an irregular row of somewhat 
quadrate black spots and dots close to the apical margin of which the 
largest is on the posterior margin: wings with three large, oblong, 
transverse black spots towards the apex: abdomen beneath reddish 
tawny, the margin tinted orange : first femora and intermediate pair of 
feet, blackish-brown. Closely allied to M. pulverosa, Hope, differs in the 
markings on the tegmina which are also not so broad, and in the colour 
ofthe abdomen. Long with anal appendages, 17; exp. teg., 50 mill, 

Hab.. Palone (Burma) : Captain Bingham (August). 


CERYNIA VIRIDULA, n. Sp. 


Head and thorax above light green, in faded specimens, sordid 
yellow: tegmina light green ; wings milky-white, immaculate: apical 
half of antennm, eyes, two small lines on tegmina, one oblique in the 
middle towards the posterior margin, the other smaller, straight, at the 
beginning of the spical fourth and nearer the anterior margin, also a 
very narrow apical limbus reaching also to one-third of the posterior 
margin, deep black: abdomen covered with a white flocculent sub- 
stance: feet greenish-yellow, tarsi black. Body long, 17: exp. teg. 
49 mill. 

Hab. Puna (Bombay) : type in Indian Musenm. 

The type of the Genus Cerynia (J. Pt. I, p. 64, 1885) is F'lata albata, 
Stal, already described (J. 1. c. p. 73) and of which I have recently 
procured specimens of the white and pale green varieties from Malacca. 
In the first line of the description of that species for ' within,’ read 
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‘with.’ In the description of Phromnia (J. 1. c, p. 64) for ‘thorax 
concealed’ in line 2, read ‘concealed by thorax.’ The chief points of 
difference between the two genera are that in Cerynía, the first joint of 
the antenne is scarcely shorter than the second and the membrane of 
the costa is narrowed at the base; whilst in Phromnia, the second joint 
of the antennm is twice, or scarcely twice, as long as the first and the 
costal membrane is equally broad throughout. These are apparently 
small differences on which to found genera, but the result seems natural 
and the genera at present may be allowed to stand separate. 

J. A. S. B. Pt. II, p. 52 (1885) :—Ricania obscura, Fabr., is tho 
type of Stál's genus Mindura (1. c. p. 62) of which I have seen a speci- 
men, locality unknown, 


CENESTEA AFFINIS, n. ap. 


Body subsordid yellow : frons bighly carinate on the sides, with a 
black line running parallel to each of the lateral ridges; eyes black: 
sutenns black, second joint longer than the first : pronotum with two 
median longitudinal black lines; mesonotum anteriorly with a lateral 
sagittate mark and two longitudinal lines on the anterior portion of the 
disc, black, its posterior margin with four small cuneate black spots: 
abdomen spotted and streaked black: femora more or less sordid yellow, 
tibi: and tarsi black, tegmina rounded at the apex, bluish-brown, spotted 
and clouded with white farinose matter above, beneath brown with a 
slight bluish tinge ; the very narrow costal limbus to two-thirds the length, 
and thence broadening into a band which turns inwards to gearly the 
disc, sordid whitish; this band is barely traceable above through the 
farinose covering : wings ample, semihyaline fuscous, veins of a deeper 
colour. In O. circulata, Guérin, the tegmina are yellow-whitish with 
black bands; in C. matutina, Walker, they are of a rosy colour, and in 
C. aurora, Guérin, they are sub-orange and the wings are white. Long, 
body 9-10 ; with teg. closed, 16; exp. teg., 35 mill. 

Hab. Singapore. 


BhACHYPLATYS CAROLIN X, n. Sp. 


Brassy-black, shining: antennm ochraceous, finely pilose, apical 
halves of last three joints more or less blackish-brown : anterior half of 
eyes yellowish-white, posterior part with a roseate tinge: head above 
with six yellow spots arranged in a semicircle: very fine anterior and 
lateral (anteriorly double) margins of pronotum, also lateral and pos- 
terior margins of seutellum, reddish yellow: pectus and venter, black, 
the latter with a yellow baud along the margin and proceeding therefrom 
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to the disc on each side, eleven long yellow rays, an irregular large 
blackish-brown spot nt the junction of the anterior part of the base of 
each ray with the marginal yellow band and partly on both, nlso à small 
round black dot on each alternnte ray, towards the base : legs ochra- 
ceous-yellow, thickly and finely spotted brown, especially the femora: 


one of the largest species of this genus hitherto recorded. Long, 10: 
greatest breadth of abdomen, 8 mill. 


Hab. Mungphu (Sikkim): 3,800 feet. 


BRACHYPLATYS NIGER, n. 8p. 


Above and beneath shining black: femora and tibiæ with a brown- 
ish tinge, posterior tarsi sordid ochraceous: eyes bright light yellow: 
parts about the rostrum in repose sordid yellow. Long, 8: broad, 6 
mill. 

"Hab. Malacca. 


CoPTOSOMA BRUNNEA, n. 8p. 


Deep castaneous-brown, shining: juga, spot in middle of frons, 
anterior margin of the pronotum (interrupted iu the middle), lateral 
margins of the same (inclosing anteriorly a longitudinal deep-brown 
streak), lateral and posterior margins of the scutellum, genitalia for the 
most part, ventral limbus and feet, subsordid yellow-ochraceous : tylus, two 
transverse streaks before the transverse impression on pronotum, lateral 
angles slightly, also two spots towards the base of the scutellum more 
deeply reddish: ocelli bright red: eyes deep brown: pectus and venter 
darker: anterior margin of pronotum slightly refiexed. Long, 3} mill. 

Hab. Pundaloya (Ceylon): Mr. E. E. Green. 


CoPTOSOMA MINIMA, n. Sp. 


Brassy-black, shining: juga, lateral margins of pronotum (in- 
closing anteriorly a longitudinal brown streak), lateral and posterior 
margins of scutellum, two small round spots on each side towards the 
anterior margin of the pronotum, and a spot on each posterior lateral 
angle, nlso a larger transverse spot at each side of the base of the scu- 
tellum, and the legs, yellow: venter brassy-black, margin of cach seg- 
ment with an oblong longitudinal yellow patch inclosing in the middle 
a longitudinal brown streak : one of the smallest species of this genus 
recorded. Long, 14 mill. 

Hab. Pundaloya (Ceylon): Mr. E. E. Green. 
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= CorTosoMA NAZIRM, n. Bp. 
Above and beneath, brassy-black, shining : juga, lateral margins of 
the pronotum (inclosing anteriorly a black longitudinal streak), lateral 
and posterior margins of scutellum, also a spot on each side towards the 
one ventral limbus, and the legs, yellowish; eyes castaneous. Long, 3 
mill, 


Hab, Nazira (Assam); Mungphu (Sikkim) ; Mr. R. Pantling. 


CHRYSOCORIS SIMPLEX, n. &p. 


Light metallic-green, shining, turning into purplish after death ; 
traces of the light colour remaining on the tylus, posterior part of pro- 
notum and posterior part of the scutellum, but varying much : a small 
transverse, oval, elevated space on each side of the pronotum towards 
the anterior margin ; anterior and antero-lateral margins slightly sin- 
uate, extreme edge very slightly reflexed ; posterior lateral angles very 
slightly obtusely prominulous ; posterior margin almost straightly trun- 
cate : scutellum with three small round black spots on each side, some- 
times obsolete: rostrum and antennm brownish black: coxm# yellowish ; 
femora and tibim metallic-green varied with purplish; tarsi brownish- 
black, ochraceous pilose : pectus golden-green with red reflections, turn- 
ing to purplish: venter yellow, a larger subconical basal patch and 
another similar at the apex, black; two rows of lateral black spots, one 
submarginal, formed of round spots, the other inwards, formed of 
triangular spots, between the rows a band, and the extreme margin and 
apex, metallic-green turning into purplish: sometimes the basal and 
apical black patches on the venter are so approached that the discal 
yellow is reduced to a small transverse band. Long, 11-13 mill. 

Hab. Kotagiri (Nilgiris) : April: Mr. Henderson. 


CuRYSOCORIS NILGIBIENSIS, n. Sp. 


When alive, above and pectus bright greenish-golden with red 
reflections which turns into deep purplish after death: antennm and 
rostrum black; eyes deep brown : head golden with a median longitu- 
dinal line chalybeous-green : pronotum with eleven black spots, three 
small, transverse, sub-quadrate, close to the anterior margin; three 
rounded, arranged triangularly towards cach lateral angle, and two 
elongate, linear, in the middle of the posterior portion of the dise: scutel- 
lum with eight spots, of which one median longitudinal near the base, 
three ovate transverse on each side, and one rounded subapical: pectus 
entirely golden and motallie green with scattered red reflections: disc of 
venter pale yellow, shining ; extreme margin purplish-red, bordered in- 
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wardly by a broad golden greenish band which has a round black spot 
in the middle of each segment next the external purplish-red margin, and, 
inwardly, a triangular black patch, the base of which rests on the base of 
each segment ; these spots often coalesce to form an oblong black trans- 
verse patch with metallic-green reflections : base and apex of the venter 
with a black patch; anus golden: femora cinnabar, apices and tibim 
externally metallic-blue, shining; tarsi black. Very close to O. margi- 
nellus, Westwd., but longer, stouter, and varying in markings beneath. 
Long, 16 mill. 
Hab. Conoor (April). 


CoMPASTES MINOR, n. sp. 


Above ochraceous, very closely impressly punctured brownish-black, 
somewhat closer on the lateral angles of the pronotum : beneath lighter 
ochraceous very sparingly punctured brown on the venter: juga longer 
than the tylus, not approached in front thereof: antennm black, last joint 
pilose, with basal half ochraceous, apical half brown: rostrum ochra- 
ceous, last joint brown, reaching the last coxw: pronotum moderately 
declined forwards, with two oval, transverse, outlined reddish-brown 
marks towards the anterior margin ; lateral angles produced, somewhat 
obtusely rounded at the apex: membrane brown, transparent; legs 
ochraceous, femora streaked or spotted brown, granulated ; tibiwe finely 
spinose. Long, 12: breadth angles pron., 6 mill. 

Hab. Chakráta (Jaunsir-Biwar, N. W. Provinces). 


SASTRAGALA AFFINIS, n. Sp. 


Sastragala wniguttala Am, & Serv. (nec. Don.) Hist. Nat. Ins. Hém., p. 155 
1813) ? 

Amyot & Serville's description does not agree with Donovan's 
figure and appears to me to belong to the following species received 
from Madras. ‘Yellowish greenish-testaceons, punctured coarsely and 
densely above: lateral angles of pronotum produced in short subacute 
spines black, and the line between them more or less black : scutellum 
black, with a broad ovate transverse reddish ochraceous spot in the mid- 
dle: apex of corium with a black linear C-shaped spot, open towards the 
external margin; membrane transparent, nearly the colour of the heme- 
lytra : disc and apex of the abdomen black, reddish towards the sides 
and on the genitalia; the lateral limbus pale greenish-testaceons : 
beneath paler yellow-greenish with o reddish tinge on the disc of the 
basal half of the venter : feet pale greenish-yellow : antennm dnll och- 
reous-testaceous. Long B]; exp. ang. pron. 4 mill. 

^ Hab. Utakamand, Kotagiri (7000 fect): April; Mr. Henderson. 
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MoNsONYX INDICUS, n. sp. 


Ochraceous-brunneous : head and pronotum irregularly tuberculate ; 
lateral margins of the pronotum much roundly dilated, the dilated part 
semitransparent: scutellum subconvex, with a tubercle at each basal 
angle and at the apex: hemelytra with a few darker streaks here and 
there, and some semineute small spinous tubercles on the coriaceous 


. part; membrane concolorous: connexivum with.the posterior margin 


of each segment, black : coxm and femora yellow-testaceous ; tibie and 
tarsi dark brown inclined to black. Long, 10 ; abd. broad, 7 mill. 
Hab. Sikkim: rather common. x 
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XIV.—The Butterflies of the Nilgiri District, South India.—By G. F. 
HawrsoN, B. A., Coll. Exon. Oxon. Communicated by Tue SurEnis- 
TENDENT OF THE INDIAN MUSEUM. 


[Received Sept. 10th ;—HRend Nov. 7th, 1888.] 


The Nilgiris form the south-western extremity of the Eastern Ghats, 
which branch off from the Western Ghats north of the Palghat Gap, the 
only gap in the great range of mountains which run parallel with the 
west coast of India from Cape Comorin to Bombay.  Zoologically, the 
Nilgiri District forms the north-eastern extremity of the Ceylonese sub- 
division of the Oriental region—the sub-region extending northward 
along the Western Ghats to Bombay—, and its fauna and flora is essen- 
tially of a Ceylonese type, largely mingled with the wide-spread forms 
of the plains of India. 

The district is a wedge-shaped triangle with a base of about twenty- 
five miles resting on Malabar, its apex, forty miles off, pointing north- 
east towards Madras. 

On the west, the Malabar boundary runs along the slopes of the 
Nilgiris at an elevation of three to six thousand feet; on the other sides, 
the district takes in a narrow strip of the plains from three to ten miles 
wide, bounded on the north by the Moyar River, on the other side of 
which lies Mysore and the Wynád, and on the south by the Bowani 
River, beyond which is the Coimbatore district. These rivers join at the 
north-eastern apex of the Nilgiria to flow later on into the Cauvery. 

For zoological purposes the district fall& naturally into four divi- 
sions :— 

(1. The plateau, with a general elevation of six thousand feet, 
though the rounded hills and peaks ran up much higher, some to nearly 
nine thousand feet. Innumerable valleys, each with its swamp and 
stream, cut up the surface of the plateau. The land is clothed with 
short grass, and in every position sheltered from the wind are patches 
of forest from one to several hundred acres in extent. The fauna and 
flora of this division bas a large remnant of Palwarctic genera and 
species, though the forms have mostly become sufficiently differentiated 
to form distinct species. 

(2.) The slopes of the hills, clothed with forest and long lemon- 
grass, and ranging in elevation from 1000 ft. to 6000 ft. on the southern 
slopes, and from 23000 ft.—the elevation of the Mysore platean—to 6,500 
ft. on the northern slopes. To this division most of the peculiar forms 

belong, and it is by far the richest in species. — l 

(3.) The strips of cultivated land at the base of the hills, with an 
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elevation of 1000 ft. on the southern side and 3000 ft. on the northern, 
and a fauna similar to that of the plains of India. 

(4.) The tract of low-country forest within the north-western 
boundary, with a fauna like that of the jungles of the W ynád and Mysore, 
which lie just beyond. 

Compared with most parts of Peninsular India, the district is very 
rich in butterflies, especially the slopes of the hills from two to five 
thousand feet in elevation. The following list will be found to be 
nearly complete, and I do not expect that more than about twenty 
species will be added to 1t. 

The only regular flights of butterflies are those before the two mon- 
soons, one from west to east at the end of May and beginning of June 
before the south-west monsoon, and one from east to west at the end 
of September and beginning of October before the north-east monsoon. 

Most of the species have four broods, two in the dry-season and two 
in the wet-season ; but some species have only the two wet-season 
broods, as Mr. Doherty has observed in other parts of India, Seasonal 
dimorphism is rather difficult to study on the N ilgiris, owing to the 
fact that the western and north-western slopes get heavy rain daring 
the south-west monsoon and hardly any during the north-east; while 
the eastern and south-eastern slopes have their wet season during the 
north-east monsoon and get little of the south-west ; and, consequently, 
the wet- and dry-season broods are some three months later in appearing 
on the southern and eastern slopes than on the western and northern, 
and the two forms get much mingled in the intermediate districts, which 
partially get both monsoons. 


Family NYMPHALIDZE. 


Subfamily Eurreixn*, Moore. 
Group Limnatna, Moore. 


l. HzsriA MALABARICA, Moore. 

3000—4000 ft. Found only on the western slopes, the species being 
confined to the region of heavy rainfall. 

2 TIRUMALA LIMNIACE, Cramer. 

3. TIRUMALA SEPTENTRIONIS, Butler. 

4. Lissas curysipeuvs, Linneus. 

I have no specimen intermediate between L. chrysippus and L, aletp- 
poides, Moore. 

5. SALATURA GENUTIA, Cramer, 

G. PaARANTICA AGLEA, Cramer. 

7. CADUGA NILGIRIENSIS, Moore. 

Common throughout the district, 
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Group Eupleina, Moore. 
B. PADEMMA KOLLARI, Felder. 
Two males at 3,500 ft. elevation on the northern slopes, and three 
pairs nt 500 ft. on the western slopes. 
9. Crastia CORE, Cramer. 
10. NakMADA COREOIDES, Moore, 


Found with C. core and not uncommon in spring and autumn at all 
elevations. 


Subfamily SaTYRIN £X, 


1l. Mycatests (ViRAFA) ANAXIAS, Hewitson. 

8000—5000 ft. In heavy forest; not common. 

12. Mweanrksims (ORSOTRLENA) MANDATA, Moore, 

Form mandosa, Butler. 

3000 ft. Common in the jungles at the northern base of the hills 
and throughout the Wynád and Mysore forests. The wet-season form 
mandata is found from June to September, when its place is taken by 
the dry-season form mandosa. 

13. Mycanests (Catysisme) PERSEUS, Fabricius, 

Form blasius, Fabricius. 

» subfasciata, Moore. 
The wet-season form blasius on the Nilgiris has the ocellus on the 
upperside of the forewing as large as in M. mineus. 
14. Mroaresis (CarnxsiswE) MINEUS, Linnwus. 
Form justina, Cramer. 
5» indistans, Moore. 
, wisala, Moore. 
15. Mycaresis (TELINGA) ADOLPHEI, Guérin. 

5000—6000 ft. Confined to forest on the edges of the plateau. 
This species has only the two wet-season broods in May and August, 
The allied species, M. oculus, Marshall, is found on the Anaymalai hills 
south of the Palghát Gap. 

16. Mycaresis (Nissanca) 3UNONIA, Butler. 

9000—3000 ft. Confined to the southern and western slopes, where 
itis common in henvy forest. 

17. Lerue EUROPA, Fabricius. 

3000—5000 ft. Rather rare. 

18. LETHE TODARA, Moore. 

3000—5000 ft. Common in ihe low-country jungles and on the 
slopes of the hills. A slight geographical variety of L. drypetis, Hewitson, 
the male of which species is slightly darker, the female with the white 
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band on the upperside of the forewing rather narrower than in L. 
todara, 
19. Lerne NEELOGHERRIENSIS, Guérin. 
2000—7000 ft. Common throughout the district. 
20. Wrruima BALDUS, Fabricius. 
Form marshallit, Butler. 
21. YrrHIMA STRIATA, n. sp. 
HasrrAT; southern slopes of the Nilgiris, 2000—4000 ft. 
ExraANsE: l:5 inches. 


Wet-season form. 


Descetrrion: Mate. Urrersipe, both wings uniform dark brown. 
Forewing with a distinct bipupilled black ocellus outlined with yellowish- 
brown. Hindwing with two ocelli faintly pupilled and with yellow iris, 
situated between the median nervules. UNDERSIDE, both wings white with 
numerous distinct brown strim,. Forewing with one bipupilled ocellus 
larger and brighter than on the upperside; crossed by two brown fascim, 
one submarginal, one discal, nearly meeting atthe hinderangle. Hindwing 
with a double ocellus on a short brown fascia near the apex, and three 
linearly disposed towards the anal angle, the one nearest it bipupilled, 
these three ocelli situated on a brown fascia, and all the ocelli large and 
distinct; a fascia crossing the wing beyond the cell from the costa to 
the inner margin, and a less distinct. one near the base of the wing. 
FEMALE; only differs in being rather larger and paler than the male. 
Mate; with no trace of the patch of dense scales on the upperside of 
the forewing. 


Dry-season form. 

Marg. Uprersipe, forewing with a slight patch of dense scales on 
- the median nervure ; with a very small and indistinct ocellus. Uxprzn- 
SIDE, both wings with the fascim indistinct and the stris smaller and 
denser. Hindwing, with the ocelli much smaller than in the wet-season 
form, the double ocellus near the apex separated into two ocelli, the 
upper one minute, and the bipupilled ocellus near the anal angle forming 
a double ocellus. FgwarnE. UrrEnsiDE, forewing differs from the male 
in having a large and distinct black bipupilled ocellus with yellow iris. 
Unpersivg, both wings with the fascie more prominent, but not as 
much so as in the wet-season form. 

The wet-season form occurs commonly at about 8000 ft. on the 
southern slopes of the Nilgiris in August, and the dry-season form in 
December and January. 

On August 25th of this year—one in which there has been hardly 
any rain on that side of the hills—I took at 5000 ft. a single male with no 
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trace of the patch of dense scales on the forewing, which also had no 
trace of an ocellus: the underside darker—the colour of Y. mahratta 
Moore —, the fascim of both wings indistinct ns in the dry-season form | 
the ocelli on the underside of the hindwing even smaller and — 
separated. 

The disposition of the ocelli and general appearance of the two forms 
is the same, as also that of the single male above described, and I believo 
them to constitute one species, which I suspect to be the one mentioned 
ns Y. singala from Kumnon and Y. thora from Ganjam by Mr. Doherty, 
J. A. S. B., 1886, Vol. LV, Part II, No. II, p. 120. The species is 
nilied to, but qnite distinct from, Y. singala and Y. thora, which I 
suspect nre two forms of one species. 

92. YrTHIMA MAHRATTA, Moore. 

3500 ft. The northern slopes, rare. 

23. YrruiwA HUEBNERI, Kirby. 

3000—4000 ft. The northern slopes, common. 

94. YrrntMA CEYLONICA, Hewitson, 

9000—4000 ft. The southern slopes, where it takes the place of 
Y. huebneri of the northern slopes. 

95 Yrrama CHENUI, Guérin. 

5000—8000 ft. Common on rocky hill sides. It has four broods 
with scarcely any difference in the ocellation. Also found of larger 
size on the Anaymalai Hiils south of the Palghát Gap füying with 
Y. ypthimoides. 

26. YrrniMA TABELLA, Marshall. 

Common at the north-west corner of the Nilgiris on the Wynád 
boundary. 

07. ZArreres sarris, Hewitson. 

2000—3000 ft. Not uncommon on the western slopes. A brood 
emerges nt the end of September. 

98H. MryLANITIS ASWA, Moore. 

Form tambra, Moore. 

3000—4000 ft. Common on the lower slopes flying round trees at 
dusk. The former with the nearly straight outer margin to the forewing 
is the wot-season form appearing in June, the latter with the falcated 
forewing taking its place in December. The wet-season form varies much 
in the prominence of the ocelli of the underside ; the dry-season form 
sometimes has the upperside immaculate, sometimes with one or more 
white subapical spots on the forewing. 

99, Meraxıris BELA, Moore. 

One specimen from the southern slopes is the only Nilgiri record 


of this species. 
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3U. MELANITES LEDA, Linnaeus. 

Form ismene, Cramer. 

On the Nilgiris the specimens of the wet-season form, M. leda, 
mostly have the fulvous markings of M. ismene, the dry-season form, on 
the upperside. 

3l. MELANITIS ACULEATA, n. sp. 
Hasnar: Nilgiris N. slopes and Mysore foreste, 3000 ft. 
Exranse: 3'l inches. 


Dry-season form. 

Descrrprion: Mate. Urrersipe, both wings uniform dark brown. 
Forewing with the outer margin very strongly falcated; a large black 
spot between the second and third median nervules, in the interspace 
above it another black spot with an indistinct whitish one on its outer 
edge, between this uppermost black spot and the costa a dusky ferru- 
ginous patch. Hindwing with three sharp-pointed angulations on the 
outer margin, two small white spots between the median nervules, and 
one between the upper median and lower discoidal nervules. UNDER- 
SIDE, both wings ferruginous-brown, suffused with grey and ochreous 
near the base and costa of forewing and in some specimens mottled 
with black patches. Forewing with a brown fascia outside the cell 
from the costa to near the hinder angle. Hindwing with a fascia 
outside the cell from the costa to the abdominal margin ; some speci- 
mens with a series of small white submarginal spots varying in number. 
FkMALE. Rather smaller than the male. Uprerstpe, forewing with two 
white subapical spots. UNDERSIDE, both wings more variegated and the 
ocellation more distinct. 


Wet-season form. 

Differs only in having the outer margin of the forewing nearly 
straight and the ferruginous subapical patch more obscure. 

This species is the South Indian representative of M. stfeneus, being 
slightly smaller than that species and with the subapical ferruginous 
patch obseure. Described from six males and one female of the dry- 
 genson brood and two males of the wet-season brood. 


Subfamily ErvuNIIN X. 


32. ELYMXNIAS CAUDATA, Butler. 
1000 ft. Bamboo jungle at the foot of the southern and western 
slopes, rare. 
Subfamily MORPHINÆ. 
33. DISCOPHORA Lerma, Moore. 
One female seen on the western slopes in October, 1858, at 300 ft. 
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Subfamily ACREXEXINE. 


34. TELCHINIA vIOLEX, Fabricius. 


Subfamily NYMrPHALIN X. 


35. ERrGoOLIS MERIONE, Cramer. 

36. HERGOLIS TAPROBANA, Westwood. 

37. ERGOLIS ARIADNE, Linnous. 

38. BYBLIA ILITHYIA, Drury. 

1000—3000 ft, Near tanks on the plains. 
39. Evurirpvs coNsriMILIS, Westwood. 

One specimen seen at the flower of Lantana at the north-western 
corner of the Nilgiris, October, 1888. 

40. QOCurHA ERYMANTHIS, Drury. 

3000—6000 ft. Common. 

Larva, pale apple-green with branching black spines. Pora, pale 
apple-green with three pairs of red and black frontal processes, and 
red and black frontal streaks. 

41. JATELLA PHALANTA, Drury. 
42. CETHOSIA MAHRATTA, Moore, 

300—3500 ft. Common on the western slopes and a rare straggler 

throughout the rest of the district, 
43. CYNTHIA SALOMA, Swinhoe. 

Both sexes common on the western slopes, rare throughout the rest 
of the district. 

44. ROHANA CAMIBA, Moore. 

3000—6000 ft. The female very rare, the male not common. 

45. PaEkcis IPHITA, Cramer. 
46. JUNONIA ALMANA, Linnmus, 

Form asteríe, Linnæns. 

47. JUNONIA ATLITES, Linnæus. 
48, JuxONIA LEMONIAS, Linnmus. 
49, JuxoNIA HIERTA, Fabricius. 
50. Junonia ORITHYIA, Linneus. 
51. Nepris HORDONIA, Stoll. 

Form plagiosa, Moore. 

On the lower slopes the former is the wet-season form, the latter 
the dry-season, on the plateau N. plagiosa occurs throughout the year. 

52. Nrrris VIRAJA, Moore. 
One specimen taken on the western slopes in October 1888, at 
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53. Nrr: VARMONA, Moore. 

Form swinhoei, Butler, 

» eurymene, Butler. 

N. eurymene is the dry-season form, N. varmona, the wet-season, and 
N. swinhoei, a variety of the former. Another small form is found on the 
plateau exactly like N. astola from the N.-W. Himalayas, except that tive 
ground-colour of the underside is pale yellow. 

O4. NEPTIS KAMARUPA, Moore. 
3000—4000 ft. A quite distinct species, larger and with the 
ground-colour of the underside a much brighter orange. 
55. NEPTIS KALLAURA, Moore. 
3000— 4000 ft, Rare. 
56. NEPTIS NANDINA, Moore. 

3000—4000 ft. The width of the white bands on the underside 
in these two species varies much and, though N. nandina is largor, I 
doubt if they are distinct. 

57. Nerris OPHIANA, Moore, var. nilgírica, Moore, n 

Descrivrion: “ Allied to the Sikkimese N. ophiana, wings shorter. 
UrrERSIDE, both wings with similarly disposed white markings. Fore- 
wing with the discal series of spots much larger, the lower spot of tho 
middle pair being quadrate in shape (not obliquely triangular as in N. 
ophiana) there are also two large spots in the lower pair instead of one 
only as in N. ophiana. Hindwing with the medial band and discal spots 
broader. Unounsipe, both wings bright red with broad markings as 
above, and intervening outer narrow fascim. Expranse: 2°37 inches." 

Mr. F. Moore gives the above description as of a new species, and it 
appears to be constant in this district, except that the colour of the under. 
side varies, nnd the narrow outer fascie of the hindwing are often 
absent, but, as Mr. de Nicéville points ont (“ Butterflies of India," Vol. 
II, p. 105) that in other localities the distinguishing characters are in- 
constant, it is better it should rank as a variety. 3000—5000 ft, Not 
uncommon. 

58. NEPTIS JUMDBAH, Moore. 

3000—5000 ft. Common. 

59. CIRRHOOCHROA RELATA, de Nicéville. 

60, Crermocuroa THAIS, Fabricius. 

61. CikggnocunoA swiNHOEI,. Butler. 

3000—6000 ft. Commoner on the southern than the northern 
slopes. I do not believe in the distinctness of the above three forms; a 
similar variety of C. swinhoei with the inner edge of the discal band of 
forewing on underside not constricted.at lower discoidal and first median 
nervules occurs, and intermediate specimens are found. 

46 
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62. HYvrOLIMNAS BOLINA, Linnmus. 
63. HxroLIMNAS MISIPPUS, Linnmus. 
Three forms of the female occur “‘ mimicking” L. chrysippus, L 
aleippus, and L. dorippus. 
64. Aroynnis NIPHE, Linneus. 
Confined to the plateau, where it is very common; much smaller 
in size than North Indian specimens, 
65. PaARTHENOS VIRENS, Moore. 
Common on the western slopes and occurs throughout the district 
as a rare straggler. 
66. Monvza rrocers, Cramer. 
3000—4000 ft. Rare. 
67. A'rHYMA PERIUS, Linn:weus. 
3000—7000 ft. 
68. ATHYMA MAHESA, Moore. 


3000—4000 ft. Rare. The dry-season form is larger than Sikkim 
specimens of mahesa—not ranga—and has the markings similar, while 
the wet-season form is smaller and has the markings on the upperside 
reduced to the discal band on both wings, and on the forewing three 
indistinct spots from the subcostal nervare and one in the cell. 

69. ATHYMA SELENOPHORA, Kollar. 


3000—5000 ft. Very rare. I have only taken three males and 
three females. Compared with Sikkim specimens the male bas the upper 
spot of the discal band, on the forewing, smaller and rounder, the next 
spot of the same size, then the rest of the band on both wings narrower. 

70. ATHYMA INARINA, Butler. 
3000 ft. Two males which have the fulvous band on the upper- 
side obsolescent, also one female on the western slopes. 
71. SGxywrHEDRA wats, Forster. 
1000—3000 ft. In bamboo jungle. 
72. EUTHALIA EVELINA, Stoll. 
1000—4000 ft. Rare and difficult to catch. 
73. EUTHALIA LEFIDEA, Butler. | 
2000—6000 ft. Rare. 
34. EvuTHALIA GARUDA, Moore. 
1000—3000 ft. Rare. 
75. EUTHALIA LUBENTINA, Cramer. 
3000—4000 ft. Rare. 
76. Pynameis CARDUI, Linnsus. 
Confined to the plateau. ‘ 
77. PxnaukEIS 1xDICA, Herbst. 
| Confined to the plateau. * 
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78. Vanessa CANACE, Linnmus. 

3000 —7000 ft. 

Larva, orange and white in alternate segmenta, numerous black 
spota on the orange segments, black streaks on the white, seven white 
branching black-tipped spines on each orange segment. Pupa, varie- 
gated reddish-brown with frontal gold and silver spots, head produced 
and bifid. 

Differs from the description of the early stages of V. haronica. 

79. Cyrrestis THYODAMAS, Boisduval. 
Throughont the district. The yellow form does not occur. 
80. KaALLIMA wARDI, Moore. 

2000—4000 ft. Rare on the northern, not uncommon on the 
southern slopes. Comes freely to sugar. The prominence of the discal 
spots varies much ; rather larger and paler than specimens from Canara. 

81. CHARAXES ATHAMAS, Drury. 
Form samatha, Moore, 
3000—4000 ft. Common. 

82. CHARAXES FABIUS, Fabricius, 
3000—4000 ft. Rare. 

83. CHARAXES IMNA, Butler. 

3000—4000 ft. Rare. The male has the basal fulvous area much 
brighter than C. psaphon, the female is larger than the female of that 
species = QO. serendiba, and has the apex of the forewing much more 
produced, the shape of the white band and the black line defining its 
inner margin varies much, and on the forewing the band sometimes 
extends within the black line. 


Family LEMONIID.E. 


Subfamily LIBYTHÆINXNÆ. 


B4. LIBYTHEA MYREHA, Godart, 
Form rama, Moore. 
3000—7000 ft. The width of the markings varies much, some 
specimens being typical L. myrrha, some intermediate, and some L. rama. 
B5. LinvruHEA LEPITA, Moore. 
3000—4000 ft. Rare. All the markings are small, and the dis- 
coidal streak, on the forewing, and two spots beyond it are well separated ; 
and the underside is more variegated compared to Kumaon specimens. 


Subfamily NEMEOBIIN x. 


86. ABISARA SUFFUS8A, Moore. 
3000—5000 ft. Fairly common. 
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Family LY CÆNIDÆ. 


87. Sparoar errs, Westwood. 

2000—4000 ft, Commoner on the southern slopes than tho 
northern. 

88. NraorirHEcors zALMORA, Butler. 

3000—4000 ft. The size of tho white markings varies much in 
the several broods, but usually the dry-season form has much more white 
on the upperside than the wet-season form, and the black markings of the 
underside are smaller and fewer. 

89. Meoisna THWAITESI, Moore. 

9000—4000 ft. The ncuteness of the forewing and the size of the 

white discal patch vary slightly. 
90. Coreris THETYS, Drury. 

1000—3000 ft. Confined to the southern and western slopes and 
very rare. The outer margin of the hindwing much rounded. Both 
the orange and white forms of the female occur. 

91. Cyanreis PUSPA, Horsfield. 

Form lavendularis, Moore. 

a, lilacea, var. n. 

DESCRIPTION : Maus. Urrersive, both wings with no white on the 
disc. FEMALE. UrrrmsipE, both wings with the whole white discal area 
suffused with blue more especially towards the base. UxprRsipE, both 
wings as in the typical O. puspa. The seasonal broods do not differ, 
Hapirat: Nilgiris southern slopes and Nellyampathy Hills, Cochin. 

2000—4000 ft. The puspa form is smaller than Himalayan speci- 
mens. The lavendularis form agrees with Ceylon specimens, 

92, QCrawinis ALBIDISCA, Moore. 

3000—7000 ft. Common, 

93, CYANIRIS LIMBATUS, Moore. 
2000—7000 ft. Male very common ; female rare, the whole disc 
suffused with blue. 
94. Cyaxinis akasa, Horsfield. 
| O ft. Confined to the plateau, where it is very common. 
95, CHILADES LAIUS, Cramer. — 
1000—3000 ft. Found in cultivation at the base of the hills in tho 


cold weather. 7 I 
.96. HILADES VARUNANA, Moore. | | 
One pair taken on the western slopes in October 1888, at 300 ft. 
~ 1000—3000 ft. Found in cultivation at the base of the hills, 
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99.  ZizERA INDICA, Murray. 

1000—7000 ft. 

The black spots of the band on the underside of the forewing larger 
than in Z. sangra. 

100. ZizknA ossa, Swinhoe. 

1000—7000 ft. Much paler than Z. aha. Male with the dusky 
outer margin narrower. Female of the same colour—not dark ns in 
Z. maha—the apex of the forewing broadly dusky. 

101. Azaxvus UBALDUS, Cramer. 

1000—7000 ft. Rather rare. 

102. AZANUS CRAMERI, Moore. 

1000—3000 ft. Rare. 

103. Tartovs PLINIUS, Fabricius, L. 

1000—7000 ft. 

104. Tanvovs NARA, Kollar. 

Form eallinara, Butler. 

1000—3000 ft. Specimens differ much in size; the spots of the 
underside are sometimes well separated, sometimes conjoined. 

105. QOCASTALIUS DECIDEA, Hewitson, 

Form interruptus, Moore. 

» hamatus, Moore. 

9000—5000 ft. C. decidea is the wet-season form, O. interruptus, 
the dry-season form, and C. hamatus, which occurs on the southern and 
western slopes, the dry-season form in regions of heavy rain-fall, 

106, CasTativs ROSIMON, Fabricius. 

1000— 7000 ft. 

107. CasraLius gTHION, Doubleday and Hewitson. 

2000—4000 ft. In the female the blue markings of the male are 
replaced by black. 

108. CasrALiUS ANANDA, do Nicéville. 

Common at the foot of the Nollyampathy Hills, Cochin, in November, 
1882. In September, 1882, I took about a dozen males and one female at 
5000 feet on the northern slopes of the Nilgiris. "They were confined to 
a fow £quare yards and evidently belonged to one brood. I have never 
seen the species since. 

109. EVERES PARRHASIUS, Fabricius. 

1000—4000 ft. 

110. Jamipes BOCHUS, Cramer. 

1000—7000 ft, 

lll. LYCÆNESTHES LYCENINA, Felder. 

2000—4000 ft. 

112. NacADUDA PROMINENS, Moore. 

2000—6000 ft. 
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1183. Nacapuna MACROPIHTHALMA, Felder, 

2000—6000 ft. The male of the wet-season brood is paler in colour 
than that of the dry-season brood, and has the areas between the discal 
bands on both wings of a dusky black colour. The dusky patches 
vary in extent and disposition. 

114. Nacapupa VIOLA, Moore. 

3000—4000 ft. April and May. 

115. Nacapuna ARDATES, Moore, 
1000—4000 ft. The tailed and tailless forms occur in both sexes 
throughont the year, and I believe them to be distinct species. 
116. Nacapuvna pana, de Nicéville. 
2000— 4000 ft. Common. 
117. NacapuBA HAMPSONI, de Nicéville. 

2000—4000 ft. Male fairly common, female unknown. The wet- 
season form has dusky markings on the underside similar to those of 
N. macrophthalma, but more variable in extent, 

118. Carocurysors STRABO, Fabricius. 
119. Catrocunvsors CNEJUS, Fabricius. 
Form patala, Kollar. 

»  hapalina, Butler. 

190. PorxowwaATUs pmTICUS, Linnmus, 
121. LAMPIDES XLIANUS, Fabricius. 
Form alesis, Stoll. 
1000—4000 ft. The former the wet-season,the latter the dry-season 
form. 
122, LawrrpES ELPIS, Godart. 

1000—4000 ft. 

193, "TaricApA NYsEUS, Guérin. 

2000—8000 ft. Very common, 

124. QCATAIECILMA ELEGANS, Druce. 
2000—4000 ft. Fairly common. 

125. Honaca oxrx, Hewitson. 

126. Horaga viota, Moore. 

9000—4000 ft. I have taken some thirty specimens of ZZoraga, and 
all the dark ones (H. viola) are males, and all the blue ones (H. onyz) 
females, and I believe the two forms are male and female of one species, 
but as in Sikkim and the Himalayas both H. onyx and H. viola have the 
sexes alike,—H. onys male with secondary sexual characters on the 
forewing—the Nilgiri form would be a distinct species, but proof is 


127. Srruox INDRA, Moore. 
2000—5000 ft. Very rare. 
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128, Rarniopa amon, Fabricius. 
2000—4000 ft. Rare. 
129, InAOTA TIMOLEON, Stoll. 
1000—3000 ft. The species, as usual, appears under two forms. 
130. DEUDORIX EkPIJARDAS, Moore, 
2000—7000 ft. 
131. Vaprora P LANKANA, Moore. 

2000—3000 ft. Seven males and one female on the southern 
slopes in April of this year. The generic name should be changed as 
the genus of Euplæinæ has priority. 

132. Zesivs CHRYSOMALLUS, Hübner. 
2000 ft. A single female in April of this year. 
133. BASPA MELAMPUS, Cramer. 
2000—7000 ft. Rare. 
134. WIRACHOLA ISOCRATES, Fabricius. 
2000—4000 ft. Much paler than North Indian specimens. 
135. "WViRACHOLA PERSE, Hewitson. 

2000—4000 ft. Some males have a patch of fulvous on the fore- 
wing, others not. 

136. RAPALA LAZULINA, Moore, 

2000—4000 ft. Common, 

137. RAPALA SCHISTACEA, Moore. 

2000—4000 ft. Common. 

138, RarALA pISTORTA, de Nicéville. 

3000 ft. One female in August of this year on the southern 
slopes, and eight females on the western slopes, 1000—2500 ft., in 
September, 1888, Differs from the description and figure of R. distorta 
in having the blue area on the upperside of both wings more restricted, 
and on the underside the white lines more regular and split up into 
well-defined lunules. 

139, Sprxpasis VULCANUS, Fabricius. 
140. Spixpasis TRIFURCATA, Moore. 
9000—4000 ft. Not common. 
141. Srixpasis ELIMA, Moore. 
2000—4000 ft. Not uncommon. 
142, BSriNDASIS CONCANA, Moore. 

2000—4000 ft. Rather rare. 

143. SrINDASIS LAZULARIA, Moore. 

3000—4000 ft. Rare. 

144. SriNDASIS AnNORMIS, Moore. 

6000 ft. A male in Mr. Moore's collection taken by Mr. A. 
Lindsay, and a female in mine taken by Major-General Evezard, both at 
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Coonoor, are the only known specimens of this rare and distinct species. 
As Mr. de Nicéville will describe the female in “ The Butterflios of 
India, " Vol. III, it is unnecessary to do so here. 

145. Prarapa CLEORBIS, Godart. 

3000—6000 ft. Rare. Nilgiri specimens have the discal band on 
the underside not bounded outwardly by a white line, and the markings 
at the anal angle obsolescent compared with North Indian specimens. 

146. Tasuria LONGINUS, Fabricius. 

2000—4000 ft. Rare. 

147. TAJURIA MELASTIGMA, de Nicéville. 

2000—3000 ft. I have taken two males and two females, and on 
several occasions found wings on the ground. There is also a male in 
Mr. A. Lindsay's collection. Mr. de Nicéville will describe the female 
in “ The Butterflies of India” Vol. III. 

148. CHERITRA JAFFRA, Butler. 

About fifteen specimens taken in September, 1888, on the western 
slopes. 

149. HYPOLYCENA NILGIRICA, Moore. 

1000 ft. Described from a single male taken by Mr. A. Lindsay, 
which is the only Nilgiri record of the species, though it has since been 
taken in Ceylon. 

150. Hyrrotyco#na ETOLUS, Fabricius. 
Three females taken on the western slopes in ——— 1838, at 


2 000 ft. 
151. Loxvea ATYMNUS, Cramer. 
1000—4000 ft. 


152. Loxvra surra, Moore. 

About ten specimens taken on the western slopes in September, 
1888, at 300—3000 ft. 

153. BrxpaHara SUGRIVA, Horsfield. 

2000—4000 ft. Fifteen males and one female this year, before 
which I had not seen the species. The wet-season form is larger and 
has the underside darker and yellower than the dry-season form. 

154. SURENDRA TODARA, Moore. 

2000—4000 ft. Common. 

155. AMBLYPODIA NARADOIDES, Moore. 

Form darana, Moore. 

2000—4000 ft. Fairly common on the southern slopes, rare on the 
northern. The variety of the female without any blue on the upperside 
(A. darana) 15 rare. | 

156. SarADRA CANARICA, Moore. 

3500 ft. A single female March, 1887, or: tienen slopes. 

At least two species of Nilasera occur, which I have scen on one or 
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two occasions, but been unable to capture ; one of the N, centaurus group, 
the other with the variegated underside of the N. amantes group. 


Family PAPILIONIDAZE. 


Subfamily PiggIN X. 


157. Leprosta xremta, Fabricius. 
1000 — 7000 ft. 
158. TERIAS ngcAnE, Linnæus. 
Form hecabeoides, Ménéótriéa. 
» @siope, Ménétriés. 
» purrea, Moore. 
excavata, Moore. 
silhetana, Wallace. 
» uniformis, Moore. 
» Swinhoei, Butler. | 
T. silhetana, uniformis, and swinhoei possibly form one distinet spe- 
cies, The forms heeabeoides and œsiope were described from the West 
Indies, and it seems scarcely probable they are Indian. 
159. TERILAS typyTHea, Fabricius. 
Form drona, Horsfield. 
rubella, Wallace. 
»  venata, Moore. 
» rama, Moore. 
T. venata and rama probably form a distinct species. 
160. Teritas LÆTA, Boisduval. 
161. QOCaATOPSILIA CATILLA, Cramer. 
162, CATOPSILIA CROCALE, Cramer. 
These two species are doubtfully distinct, and there are several 
intermediate named forms. 
163. ŪATOPSILIA GNOMA, Fabricius, 
Form ilea, Fabricius. 
164.  CATOPSILIA PYRANTHE, Fabricius. 
These two species again are doubtfully distinct. 
mediate. 
165. Ixtas pyrene, Linnmeus. 
166, Ixias PYRENASSA, Wallace. 
Form dharmsalv, Butler. 
The former is the wet-season brood, the latter the dry-season form. 
167. IXIAS MERIDIONALIS, Swinhoe, 
Form anubala, Swinhoe. 
The former is the dry-season form, the latter the wet-season form. 
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168. IXIAS AGNIYERNA, Moore. 
169, H EBOMOIA GLACCIPPE, Linnmusn. 
170. CALLOSUNE EUCHARIS, Fabricius. 

Form pseudevanthe, Butler. 

The former is the dry-season form, the latter the wet-season form. 
171. CALLOSUNE kTEIDA, Boisduval, 

Form pernotatus, Butler. 

» purus, Butler. 
5 bimbura, Butler. 

C. bimbura is the cold weather form, 
172. CauLosvNE pans, Fabricius. 
173. Ipwars AMATA, Fabricius. 

1000—3000 ft. Common. 

174. Iomars TRIPUNCTA, Butler. 

1000 ft. At the base of the southern slopes. The genera 
Callosune and Idmais frequent the plains at the base of tho Nilgiris 
and only appear on the plateau as stragglers. 

175. Cornas NILAGIRIENSIS, Felder. 

Confined to the plateau. 

176. HYPOSCRITIA NARENDRA, Moore. 

2000—4000 ft. 

177. CATOPHAGA WanD!, Moore. 

178. CATOPHAGA PAULINA, Cramer. 
179. Carormaca NEOMEBO, Boisduval. 
180, CarornHAGA GALENA, Felder. 
181. CATOPHAGA LANKArcRA, Moore. 

9000—7000 ft. O. wardi is the most distinct of the above five 
forms. 

182, Appras VACANS, Moore. 

1000—3000 ft, Rare. A slight, but apparently constant variety 
of A. hippoides, differing from it in having dark markings at the base of 
the hindwing on the underside. 

183. Aprias LIDYTHEA, Fabricius. 

1000—3000 ft. Rare. 

184. GasonisS oLICIRIA, Cramer. 

Confined to the plateau. Nilgiri ee — Hima- 
layan ones, especially on the underside of the hindwing. 

— HornurxA PHRYNE, Fabricius. 

Form cassida, Fabricius. 

Tir Muemer is the wet-scason, the latter the dry-season form. 
186. HurmnrsA zevxiere, Cramer. 

A quite distinct species with sharper to the forewing, and 
more powerful flight. 
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187. Hournixa reupna, Moore. 

Common on the western slopes, a rare straggler thonghout the rest 
of the district. 

188. BELENOIS MESENTINA, Cramer. 

Form auriginea, Butler. 

5»  lordaca, Walker. 

1000—8000 ft. .B.auriginea is the wet-season, B. lordaca the 
dry-scason form, and B. mesentina the wet-season form from dry localities 
and high elevations; it is found on the plateau. 

189. Nepheronia fraterna, Moore. 

Form ceylonica, Felder. 

1000—3000 ft. "The former is tho dry-season, the latter tho wet- 
season form. 

190. NEPHERONIA PINGABA, Moore. 
1000 ft. The western slopes and Malabar. <A form from regions 
of heavy rnin-fall. 
191. NzzrHERONIA GXA, Felder, 
1000—3000 ft. The Indian form of the Burmese N. valeria, 
192. Ders ECCHARIS, Drury. 
1000—7000 ft. 


Subfamily PaAPILIONIN X. 


193. PAPILIO (ORNITHOPTERA) MINOS, Cramer. 
3000—7000 ft. 
194. Parirro (CHILASA) PENES, Linnweus. 


1000—4000 ft. Rare. 
195. Parini0 (CHILASA) CLYTIA, Linneus. 


1000—4000 ft. Rare. 
196. PariLi0 (Curasa) pRAVvIDARUM, Wood-Mason. 
Common in the western slopes, rare on the northern. 
197. Parinio (MENELAIDES) PANDIANA, Moore. 
Confined to the western slopes, 1000—3000 ft., where it is common. 
198. Pario (MENELAIDES) HECTOR, Linnmus. 
1000— 7000 ft. 
199. PariLií0 (MENELAIDES) ARISTOLOCHLE, Fabricius. 
1000— 7000 ft. 
200. Parinio (OnrnuE:pES) kegITHONIUS, Cramer. 
1000—7000 ft. 
201. Paruao (Larettas) PAMMON, Linnmus. 
1000— 7000 ft. The three forms of the female occur. 
902. Parno (CnanU8) DAKSHA, n. sp. 
Papilio daksha, Moore, MS. 
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“Allied to O. helenus. Differs in its more triangular form of fore- 
wing. Hindwing with the three white (very pale yellow) patches, as 
seen on the upperside, much wider in both sexes, the upper portion 
being twice the width of that in CO. helenus, and the lower portion ex- 
tends to, and slightly crosses, the discocellular. On the underside, the 
grey-speckled fascia on the forewing is narrower, and crosses the discal 
area midway between the end of the cell and exterior margin; the 
white patches on the hindwing are of the same width as seen from 
above, and form a complete continuous band, cut evenly by the slender 
black veins (not disconnected as they are in OC. helenus); the sub- 
marginal and anal red lunules are similarly disposed, but in both sexes 
there are two Small lunules between the subanal and the white patch." 

“ Expanse d 5, 9 54 inches.” 

“This species is to P. helenus what P, tamilana ia to P. paris." 

1000—7000 ft. Common. Larva like that of P. helenus as figured 
by Horsfield and Moore, feeds on orange, and has the power of protrn- 
ding two pink horns from the head with a delicious scent; it will 
always do this if taken up by a pair of scissors as by the beak of a bird. 

203. PariL:)0 (Harmana) CRINO, Fabricius, 

1000— 3000 ft. 

204. Parro (HaRrIMALA) BUDDHA, Westwood. 

Confined to the western slopes, where it is not uncommon. 

205. Parro (ACHILLIDES) TAMILANA, Moore. 

3000—7000 ft. From April to June. Not uncommon, 

206. PariLio (ILIADES) FOLYMNESTOR, Cramer, 

2000— 7000 ft. 

207. Pariso (PaTHYSA) NOMIUS, Espor. 

1000 ft. One specimen, 

208. PariLi0 (DALCHINIA) TEREDON, Felder, 

2000—7000 ft. 

209. PariLi0 (DALOHINIA) THERMODUSA, Swinhoe. 

3500 ft. The northern slopes, two specimens February, 1886, and 
February, 1888. 
210. Parinrio (Zetripes) posow, Felder. 
1000—6000 ft. Rather rare. | 
211. PariLio (ZETIDES) AGAMEMNON, Linnaeus. 
1000—7000 ft. 

919. PariLiO LIOMEDON, Moore. 

The western slopes, 2500 ft. Two specimens, September, 1888. 


Family HESPERIID A. 


213. BADANIA EXCLAMATIONIS, Fabricius, 
3000—7000 ft. The two wet-season broods only. 
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214. Onoasres ngNJAMINI, Guérin. 
Confined to the plateau. The two wet-season broods only. 
215. COHOASPES GOMATA, Moore. 
6000 ft. One male at tea blossom, October, 1887. 
216, 18MEXE HELIRIUS, Cramer. 
3000—6000 ft. Common at tea blossom. The two wet-season 
broods only, July and October. 
217. PARATA CHROMUS, Cramer. 
3000—6000 ft. 
218. PARATA ALEXIS, Fabricius. 
3000—7000 ft. 
219. Binanis SENA, Moore. 
3000— 6000 ft. Rare. 
220. Baracus SUBDITUS, Moore. 
2000—4000 ft. Common on both northern and southern slopes. 
Four broods. 
221. BARACUS SEPTENTRIONIS, Wood-Mason & de Nicéville, 
2000 —4000 ft. The southern slopes only. Common and has four 
broods. 
222.  AsTICTOPTERUS STELLIFER, Butler. 
2000—4000 ft. 
223. ASTICTOPTERUS SUBFASCIATUS, Moore. 
About forty specimens takon in September, 1888, on the western 
slopes, at 500—3000 ft. 
224. MATAPA ARIA, Moore. 
2000—6000 ft. Rare. 
925. QGaNGARA THYRSIS, Fabricius. 
2000—6000 ft. Rare. 
226. PaARNARA KUMARA, Moore. 
2000—6000 ft. Common. 
227. PARNARA TOONA, Moore. 
Three specimens taken in September, 1888, on the western slopes. 
228. PARNARA NAROOA, Moore. 
2000 —4000 ft. Not uncommon. 
229, JPARNARA BEVANI, Moore. 
2000—4000 ft. 
230, PARNARA BADA, Moore, 
1000 —4000 ft. 
931. Svuasrus anEMIUS, Fabricius. 
1000 —6000 ft. Not common, 
932. Suastrus ADITUS, Moore. 


2500 ft. Twenty-five specimens taken in September, 1888, on the 
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western slopes. Differs from Audaman specimens in the spots of tho 
forewing being smaller, the underside of the hindwing being suffused 
on the disc with purple. 

233. Svasrus SUBGRISEUS, Moore. 

3500 ft. Northern slopes, one specimen. 

234. Cuapra MATHIAS, Fabricius, 

2000— 6000 ft. 
235. QOnHaAPEA AGNA, Moore. P 
2000—4000 ft. 
936. CHAPRA PROMINENS, Moore. 
2000—4000 ft. 
237. TELICOTA BAMBUSE, Moore. 
2000—6000 ft. 

238. Papraowa para, Kollar. 

2000—4000 ft. Underside greenish. 

939. PaADEAONA PSEUDOMJESA, Moore. 

2000—4000 ft. Underside ochreons. 

240. PaADEAONA M ESOIDES, Butler. 

2000—4000 ft. Markings on underside of hindwing defined with 
black. 

241. PADRAONA GOLA, Moore, 

2000—4000 ft. 

Another form of Padraona occurs with the fulvous markings occu- 
pying the greater part of the upperside of the forewing. I do not knuw 
if it has been described. It is nearest to P. gola. 

242, QCurirHA PCRREA, Moore. 

2000—4000 ft. Rare. a 

943. ÅMPITTIA MARO, Fabricius. 

1000—3000 ft. Not common. 

944. TARACTROCERA CORAMAS, Hewitson. 

Confined to the plateau, where it swarms on grass-land from June 
to November. 

945. TARACTROCERA M EVIUS, Fabricius. 

3000 ft. The northern slopes, four specimens, July, 1888. 

246. THANAOS INDISTINCTA, Moore. 

3000. Theforest below the northern slopes,from July to November. 
947. Hare petoria, Hewitson. 
2000—4000 ft. Hare. 

948. Hare CEYLONICA, Moore. 
2000—4000 ft. Common, 

249, Hare 8ITALA, de Nicéville. 
3000—5000 ft. Not common. 
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250. Hare HONOREI de Nicéville. 
300—4000 ft. 

251. Harrr cerata, Hewitson. . 

About thirty specimens taken on the western slopes in September, 
1888. 

252. ISsSOTEINON VINDHIANA, Moore. 

253. ISOTEINON NILGIRIANA, Moore. 

254. IsorEINON MODESTA, Moore. 

I. vindhiana is, I think, the dry-season form of T. nilgiriana, and 
I. modesta, described from a single specimen taken by Mr. A. Lindsay, a 
variety. 
2000—4000 ft. J. nilgiriana and I. vindhiana common. I. modesta 
I have never taken. 
255. GOMALIA ALBOFASCIATA, Moore. 
1000—3000 ft. Found in cultivation on the plains, rare. 
256. Pyrroavus GALBA, Fabricius, 
1000—8000 ft. 

257. Hxanoris ATRATUS, Fabricius. 

2000—4000 ft. Not uncommon on the southern slopes, rare on 
the northern. 
258. "TAGIADES ATTICUS, Fabricius. 
2000—5000 ft. 

259. Tacirapes OBSCURUS, Mabille, 
2000—5000 ft. Not common. 

260. PLESIONEURA LEUCOCERA, Kollar. 
2000— 5000 ft. Common. 

261. PLESIONEURA FUSCA, n. Sp. 

HaniraT: Nilgiris and Shevaroy Hills. 

Expanse: l7 inches. 

Description. Differs from P. spilothyrus in having the cilia of the 
hindwing alternately black and white as in P. leucocera; the costal 
bifid spot of the discal series, on the forewing, white, not ochreous; the 
underside mottled with obscure grey; the latter half of the antennis, in 
the male, white. The two lower spots of the subapical series, on the 
forewing, are often wanting, also the lowest spot of the discal series, 
Very near to P. nigricans, de Nicéville. 

2000— 4000 ft. Not uncommon. 

969. PrESIONEURA 8PILOTHYREUS, Felder. 

9500 ft. The western slopes, two specimens, September, 1885, 

O63. PLESIONEURA AMDAREESA, Moore. 

2000—6000 ft. Not uncommon on the southern slopes, rare on 


tho northern. 
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264. PLESIONEURA ALYSOS, Moore, 
3600 ft. One specimen on the northern slopes. 
265. PLESIONEURA RESTRICTA, Moore. 
2000—4000 ft. Rare. 
266. PLESIONEURA BASIFLAVA, de Nicéville. 
About twenty specimens taken in September, 1888, on the western 
slopes, at 2000— 3000 ft. 
267. Upasrrs FOLUS, Cramer. 
1000—7000 ft. Not common. 
268. QCoLADENIA DAN, Fabricius. 
2000—4000 ft. 
269. COLADENIA TISSA, Moore. 
2000—4000 ft. Fairly common, a geopraphical race of C. indrani; 
270. ABARATHA RANSONNETII, Felder. 

Form taylori, de Nicéville. 

The latter is the dry-season form ; specimens occur with the ground- 
colour of every shade between pale chestnut and nearly black. 
271. ABARATHA AGAMA, Moore. 

3000 ft. One specimen taken by Mr. Alfred Lindsay on the 
southern slopes. 

272. TAPENA THWAITESI, Moore, 

2000—4000 ft. Not uncommon. 

973. ANTIGONUS ANGULATA, Felder. 

2000—4000 ft. Not uncommon. Probably this is the species 
recorded from the Nilgiris as A. potiphera in Kirby's Synonymic 
Catalogue. `> 

974. SARANGESA DASAHARA, Moore. 
1000—3000 ft. The western slopes, not common. 
975. SARANGESA ALDICILIA, Moore. | 

2500 ft. The western slopes, two specimens, September, 1888, 
It differs from Ceylon specimens in being dusky instead of white on the 
underside of the hindwing. 
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XV.—The Psychrometer and the Condensing Hygrometer.—By S. A. Hitt, 
B. Sc., Meteorological Reporter to the Government of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh. 


(Received August 23rd ;—Read Novombor 7th, 1888.] 


In continuation of his classical researches into the thermal pro- 
perties of aqueous vapour, Regnault turned his attention to the subject 
of hygrometry, and a translation of his paper on this subject will be 
found in Taylor's Scientific Memoirs, Vol. IV. The original paper in 
the Comptes Rendus is, I believe, not accessible in India, or at all events, 
in Allahabad. As the outcome of his researches he gave to the world 
a perfected form of the chemical or absorption hygrometer, a new and 
improved variety of condensing hygrometer, and an improved formula 
for reducing the readings of the psychrometer, or combination of dry 
and wet-bulb thermometers used as an instrument for determining the 
degree of moisture of the nir. 

The chemical hygrometer remains munch as Regnault left it, but 
vnrious other forms of condensing or dew point instruments have since 
been invented, though they are not much, if at all, known, in this 
country. The best of these are two invented by Alluard and Crova, 
Regnault’s countrymen, and both of them are constructed on the same 
principle as his, viz., that of cooling down a polished metallic vessel, by 
the evaporation of ether or some other volatile liquid inside it, until dew 
begins to be deposited on the surface, and noting the temperature at 
which this effect occurs by means of a thermometer immersed in the 
liquid. The chief difficulty in the use of Regnault's form of this instru- 
ment is that the small silver capsule (mow generally replaced by an 
electro-plated one of thin brass) in which the ether is evaporated is diffi- 
cult to maintain in as high a state of polish as is desirable, owing not only 
to its liability to be scratched, bat to the tendency of the silver to become 
tarnished by accidental overflows of the ether. The consequence of a 
loss of polish from any cause is that dew is not observed until the tem- 
perature has fallen somewhat below the proper dew point. In Alluard's 
instrument, this difliculty is supposed to be got over by substituting for 
the silver surface one of gilt brass, which is much less liable to tarnish, 
and in Crova's instrument, by making the silver vessel in the form of a 
hollow cylinder with a horizontal axis, on the inner surface of which 
cylinder dew is observed by looking through it parallel to the axis. 
Even with Reguault's original instrament the difficulty is not a serious 
one, if care be taken to have the vessel properly burnished to start with, 
to repolish it with fino rouge immediately before each series of obsor- 
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vations, and to place behind it a dark coloured screon when it is in use. 
For the purpose of the second series of observations, given below, the 
vessel belonging to one of Regnault’s instruments, made abont 15 years 
ngo by Casella, was freshly electro-plated, burnished, and polished by my 
own hands. 

An objection to the use of all condensing hygrometers which at 
first sight appears a serious one has been put forward in Symons’ 
Monthly Meteorological Magazine for June 1885 by Mr. R. Strachan, 
who says, “ A condensing hygrometer, whether Daniell's, Regnault’s, 
Dines's, or Alluard’s, has the thermometer's bulb immersed in a cooling 
medium and one surface of the dew plate is also in contact with the 
cooling medium, but the surface upon which the dew is formed is cooled 
by conduction, and is exposed to the air, which may be many degrees, 
50 or 60, or more, warmer. In these circumstances when dew appears 
the thermometer must be colder than the outside of the plate. When 
the dew disappears the thermometer cannot have received the same 
addition of heat as the outer surface of the plate." Had there been 
any real weight in this objection, it would have doubtless been an- 
ticipated by Regnault, who, however, merely says that the surface 
on which the dew is deposited has the same temperature as the 
liquid, because the metal is very thin and is in immediate contact 
with the liquid, which must have sensibly the same temperature 
throughont, since it is constantly stirred by the bubbles of air. A 
little calculation will prove that, though the outside of the vessel is no 
doubt warmer than the inside, as Mr. Strachan suggests, the difference 
is so small as to be of no consequence whatever. 

Suppose the vessel to be made of copper and to be 4 of an inch 
thick. It is usually made of brass coated with silver, the combination 
having probably about half the conducting power of copper, and being 
therefore equivalent to one of copper twice as thick. Now at page 216 
of Professor Tait’s book on Heat nre given several experimental values 
for the thermal conductivity of copper, ranging from 411 to 2:04, on the 
pound, foot, and second system of units, the mean of all the values being 
3:3. This is the number of thermal units which would be transmitted 
per second through a square foot of a plate one foot thick, if tho two 
surfaces were kept at temperatures differing by 1°. Through a super- 
ficial area of 1 square foot and a thickness of yy inch the flow of heat 
would be 33 x 12 x 50 — 1980 units per second. Under the as- 
sumption made about the metal actually employed, the heat trans- 
mitted would be half this or 990 units per second. Now suppose this 
heat is brought to the plate by air blowing at the rate of 20 miles per 
hour,—a somewhat extreme assumption, at any rate in India. In one 
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0 
second : LU = 29°33 cubic feet will come in contact with the 


given surface. Under ordinary circumstances the mass of a cubic foot 
of air is about 0°08 Ib., and its specific heat is 0°2375; therefore the 
total thermal capacity of the air which impinges on the square foot in 
one second is 29:33 x 0:08 x '2375 —055. Let this air be cooled 
from 105.72 F. to 30°7° F. This is the extreme case presented by the 
observations below, and is » much greater difference of temperature 
than any contemplated by Mr. Strachan. The air which reaches the 
plate every second will yield only (105:2—30:7) x 0:55 = 40°975 ther- 
mal units, Supposing this heat to be all taken up and transmitted by 
the plate, it cau only produce a difference of temperature between the 
40:075 
990 
Now, when experimenting in the open air, it is found impossible to 
determine the dew point with a degree of precision more minute than one 
or two tenths of a degree, however delicate the apparatus may be, as 
the dew point is constantly varying; hence a source of error which can 
never under any circumstances actually occurring affect the observations 
to the extent of more than ṣẹ of a degree may be safely neglected. 

An important practical difficulty in the use of any form of conden- 
sing hygrometer in very dry, hot weather, and one which renders the 
use of Daniell's instrument impossible under such circumstances, is that, 
without artificial cooling by some other means, it is almost impossible, 
by blowing or aspiration, to make ether evaporate rapidly enough to 
cool the liquid and the vessel which contains it down to the dew point, 
and maintain them at or near that temperature for an appreciable 
length of time. A more volatile liquid, like bisulphide of carbon, would 
probably do better, but apart from the objection to the use of this liquid 
on account of its evil smell, it cannot be used, because its fumes in- 
stantly tarnish the brightly polished silver surface. In the Allahabad 
observations 1 and 2 of the second series, tabulated below, this difficulty 
was got over by passing the current of air from the mouth through a 
small flask packed round with crushed ice in a covered beaker, which 
was placed about 15 inches from the hygrometer and on the leeward 
side of it. The breath before bubbling through the ether was thus 
cooled down almost to the dew point of the external air, and its excess 
of moisture was removed by condensation in the flask. ; Such a method 
of attaining the desired result would have been inadmissible ina place 
altogether devoid of ventilation, but no objection to it can arise when 
the instruments are directly exposed to our April hot winds. 

In all the observations printed in Table L., the thermometer readings 


two sides equal to = 0'0414? F, or only about Jy of a degree. 
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have been corrected for scale error, as determined by comparison in 
water with a Kew standard. For the second series, these errors were 
re-determined, and the standard thermometer verified at the freezing 
point, at the beginning of April. The dew point thermometer is one of 
Casella's with a cylindrical bulb and a long scale which may be read 
off with ease to the tenth of a degree from a distance of three or four 
feet. The dry and wet bulb instruments are by Hicks. They have 
spherical bulbs about } of an inch in diameter and they have been very 


carefully graduated, their corrections to the standard at the present time 
being as follows :— 


No. 7 (Dry) No. 8 (Wet) 
Below 85^, — 0'7* Below 57°, — 0°7° 
Above 85°, — 0:59 Above 57°, — 0'8° 


The condensing hygrometer is much more sensitive, or responds 
much more readily, to variations in the dew point than does the wet 
bulb thermometer, This may be partly the effect of its thermometer 
having a large cylindrical bulb and a capillary tube. Thus, when both 
instruments were exposed to a hot wind on the afternoon of the 7th 
April at Allahabad, the following fluctuations of the dew point were 
observed in a period of less than three minutes: 36°9°, 35°9°, 33 7°, 
345°, 3077, 344°. During this time the dry thermometer varied from 
104:2* to 1052° and back again to 1043", whilst the wet bulb stood 
constant at 66:7". 

Every dew point observation in the table, except No. 4 of Series II, 
represents the mean of at least four separate observations, made alter- 
nately at the moments of appearance and disappearance of dew. Every 
entry under dry bulb and wet bulb temperatures is the mean of two 
observations made immediately before and directly after the correspond- 
ing dew point observations, and the time to which they are referred is 
approximately the mean time of the whole set of observations. 

Except in the Allahabad observations, in which I was assisted by 
Pandit Soti Raghubans Lal, a student in the M. A. class of the Muir 
College, all the observations have been made by myself. The second 
series has been expressly designed to determine if possible the influence 
of various degrees of ventilation upon the indications of tho psychro- 
meter. 
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TanLE I.—Hygrometric Observations. 















Connroren 
> READINGS, £ 
HE Locality. — E n, | Date. |Hour. s zx 1 Ventilation. 
ug ala 3 ; 
— 
E\e\2 
H. M A 

Hi 1| Naini Tal. Verandah, | May 1 |10—30, 733 soð 4r $| 23-76 Light breeze 
2 2| Ranikhet. | Obsy. shed. 5 4 70'5 6I-B 262 2410 Calm. 
€ | 3 Badri Nath) Open hillside. | ,, | 497! 41'8| 20°59 | Fresh breeze. 
-— 4 Do. Do, — GFS 3— 20°61 | Strong wind. 
=| 5 Dobri. Do. s a 65:5| 58:6; 51:4| 22:45 Calm. 


liAllahabad.| Laboratory. |April 






ht, from 
pun over. 
hend, 
2 39-2: 20 38 Do. 
4 3507| 29°35 | Strong hot 
gust, 
5 302] 23-56 Calm. 
6 26 7| 23:55 Do. 
7 199 23°55 | Artificial 
ventilation. 
R 45:0. 23-50 Calm. 
9 457 220150 | Artificial 
: | vent. 
B 10 |45:1| 23-50 | Very light 
nir. 
= 11| Chakrata.| In Doorway. | 38-7) 23:39 Calm. 
Enaj Deoban. | Open forest. [32:3| 21-49 Breeze. 
: Do. 65: 32-2: 21-49 Do. 
85: 145) 25°81 Calm. 
86: 143 6 25°80 Artificial 
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d» 
X 
£t 
te 
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Do. Do, | 62°7| 23°51 Calm. 

21| Allahabad.| Laboratory. 75:8 29°15 | Slight from 
| »ankha. 
Do. Corridor. 79" 769 20-13 reeze. 






In Regnault’s memoir, above referred to, what is known as tho 
convection theory of the psychrometer, first worked out by Angust, is 
given. It assumes that there is a current of air, either vertical or — 
zontal, that the air arrives in tho vicinity of the wet thermometer with 
the temperature indicated by the dry one, and goes away with the tem- 
perature of the wet one, and that whilst in contact with the wet bulb it 
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becomes completely saturated with moisture. These assumptions lead to 
the formula. 


g 
a t—tU)h^ 
f= f — — — in which the symbols have the following mean- 


ings :— 

f = pressure of water vapour actually present in the air ; 

f' = pressure of saturated vapour at the temperature ¢’ ; 

¢ = temperature of air ; 

t' = temperature of wet bulb; 

A = height of the barometer ; 

s = specific heat of air under the actual conditions ; 

d — density of vapour compared to the actual air if the pressures 
and temperatures were equal; 

L = Latent heat of evaporation at the temperature ?’. 

Dr. Apjohn, about the same time as August, arrived ata formula 
identical in form with August's, but differing in the value assigned to 
the factor Li Clerk Maxwell afterwards constructed a more elaborato 
formula, in which the effects of radiation and diffusion were taken 
into account, but which, by neglecting small quantities of the second 
order, reduces into a form similar to that here given. 

To enable us to deduce with precision the hygrometic condition of 
the air from the readings of the dry and wet bulb thermometers, it is 
therefore only necessary to determine exactly the value of the constant A 
of the formula f= f — A (t —:') h. With the best values of s, d, and L 
known in 1845, the value of A, when the thermometers are centigrade, 
becomes a De formula giving for ordinary temperatures results 
differing very little from those computed by Apjohn’s formula, in 
which a constant value of the latent heat of evaporation is assumed. 
To verify. this formula (which, with the true values of the three quan- 
tities entering into the factor A, as afterwards determined, should have 
0-38 in the numerator instead of 0:429), Regnault instituted a long and 
very careful series of comparisons between the indications of a psychro- 
meter placed outside his laboratory window and the results obtained by 
means of a chemical hygrometer through which air from the space be- 
tweon the two thermometers was drawn, The degrees of humidity 
caleulated from the psychrometric observations by means of the formula 
were found to bo in almost every case too high; but, when the degree 
of humidity was above 40 per cent., the psychrometer was found to give 
results in close accordance with the truth when the numerator of A was 
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altered from 0:429 to 0'48, though, for lower degrees of humidity, this 
alteration made the nir appear too dry. The same was found to be the 
case with aseries of observations made in the Pyrenees by M. Izaru at 
a mean atmospheric pressure of 700 millimetres, the standard observa- 
tions for comparison being those of a condensing hygrometer. 

In Regnault’s class-room, with the doors and windows closed and 
no sensible circulation of air, it was found that, by using the same for- 
mula, the humidity deduced was much too high, or that the factor A 
must for still air be considerably increased. 

Since 1845, many observers have attempted to verify or improve 
upon Regnault's results—amongst them Mr. H. F., Blanford, F. R. S., 
who, in 1876, published, in the Journal of this Society (Part II, VII), 
an account of observations made in varions parts of India with a view 
to determine which formula of reduction was best suited to the condi- 
tions obtaining in this country. Mr. Blanford's general conclusion was 
that the dew point computed by August's formula, with Regnault's 
constants, from observations of the psychrometer made under an open 
shed, comes very near to that observed with a condensing hygrometer, 
even when the dew point is more than 40° below the temperature of the 
air. Both Apjohn's formula and Glaisher’s factors give too high a 
result, This conclusion is verified by the observations now published, 
of which the first series has already appeared in the Indian Meteorolo- 
gical Memoirs, Vol. I. In Table II. the absolute and relative humidities 
as given by the dew point instrument and deduced from the psychrome- 
tric observations by August's formula are compared, and it will be seen 
that, whereas in still air, whether in the interior of a room or in a veran- 
dah without a thorough draught, the deduced humidities are invariably 
too high, the formula gives results agreeing closely with the truth when- 
ever there is fair ventilation, 

In very strong winds the formula gives results slightly too low, 
for in such conditions the assumptions underlying the theory are more 


or less completely verified and the theoretical value of ; should be used 
instead of the modified value adopted by Regnault. 





* 
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Tanne II.— Deduced Results. 













By August's Formula. 











From * cy ad Difference 
“ Dew Point. | ff'*— a Med BS computed—observed. 
w 1130 i : 
& E . = A = f — 
$|38| sa | EE EK 
4 s & == Vapour Relative Vaponr Relative 
=E a B tension. | Humidity.) tension. | Humidity 
— [es 
* o ef "n 
| 1) -2669 | 32 2069 33 "06 o 
-- 2| 1411 19 1859 29 + D448 ^ 
| 3) 2659| 53 2709 53 + 0050 0 
— 4; °2109 43 1996 41 —'0113 — 2 
e 5} 3808 55 3935 56 40127 + 1 
+1032 + 7. “00106 
+ 0053 + 6 “OO LOS 
— 0513 — 2 00073 
— 0254 — 2 ‘OLOTT 
0888 +12 ‘OO124 
+ 70028 +12 *00121 
* 0189 + 2 ‘00087 
i +0194 +4 “00105 
: y) -3083 59 3049 58 -—(Q00341 — 1l "00077 
uo 1 "3015 58 3344 64 + 0329 + 6G *00117 
A ll} 2361 27 -2952 34 + 0591 + 7 "00107 
= 12] 1837 30 “1871 81 4 0034 + 1 “00052 
= 1 "1830 29 “1832 29 + 0002 o 00082 
1 2046 24 355 32 +090 +8 "00112 
15 '2546 22 2728 21 — 0118 — 1 00077 
16) 4280 26 ‘4822 30 40542 + 4 "00097 
1 “3936 24 "4208 26 + 0272 + 2 ‘00059 
18) 4156 58 4563 68 + 0707 +10 ‘00119 
19) 3979 56 ‘4096 57 40117 + 1 "00090 
M BOOS 56 4415 62 + 0422 + 6 "00118 
21| “S931 87 013 8&8 + ‘0052 + 1 *00100 
29} *0261 n2 *0240 92 —'0021 0 *00075 


If we neglect the variations of L, which are not great for the range 
of temperature with which we have to dealin Indian meteorology, the 
mean value of A, in the formula adopted, for centigrade degrees and or- 
dinary temperatures is about "00080 ; or, if we include these variations, 

: ~ 
A ranges from °00077 to 00082. The theoretical value when 5 = 0°38 is 


00063. With these may be compared some other results by the same 
and other observers :— | 

Apjohn, ... attoo cct ocv TIPYIEIINILALAJ —— mt IIIA ere frst 
Regnault, in still air s. vut asp eosest ePi sab oat buo canese PTretrte tier eee , | 


26* 


Do. in open air with wind TrETTeTINITALi ete 4442 “00074 
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Sworykin, with fair ventilation .........sccccoecocececesseereceecee "00072 
Doyére, with sling thermometers ..,....:scersessessceeesseceesee *O0069 
Blanford, under thermometer sheds ......... eec S. ‘00083 
Angob. ice reu» sun nero don s6P A ‘00085 
Chistoni TPR TEE SRE ESET THE ROR SRS ESE TES SER See EEE EES E OES HEHE BS E TFF ‘00085 
Hazen, with artificial ventilation ...........cceecesceoceosceleeece CÓ 


In the last column of Table II. the value of this factor derived from 
each set of ooservations is given. The extreme values shown in that 
column, ‘00124 and -00072, are almost identical with those found by 
Regnault. The mean for the 11 sets of observations with good venti- 
lation is **00078, for the 9 with bad ventilation, "00111, and for the 7 
with slight but insufficient ventilation, '00101. The fact that substanti- 
ally the same values have been found for A, under similar conditions as 
regards ventilation, on the two days of observation at Allahabad, the 
first day being excessively hot and dry and the last a steamy day in the 
rains, points to the conclusion that to whatever extent this factór may 
be dependent on ventilation, it is almost if not quite independent of the 
degree of humidity. When August’s formula is used indiscriminately 
for all conditions of wind movement, as is now done by the Indian 
Meteorological Department, the effect must be to exaggerate considerably 
the variations of humidity both in the diurnal and the annual period. 
Observations made during the nights of the cold season, or on calm days 
in the rains, give too high a degree of humidity, whilst those made 
during the prevalence of the hot winds in April and May yield results 
somewhat too low. 

The observations now published, if not so numerons or so accurate 
as those furnished by some other observers, nre in two senses more 
extensive than any I have yet seen ; for they not only include obser- 
vations showing a greater difference between the air temperature and 
the dew-point than is often observed in any other country, but some of 
them have been made near sea-level and others at various heights up to 
nearly 11,000 feet. They thus enable us to determine whether the 
barometric pressure should be taken into account in reducing psychro- 
metric observations, as the theory indicates, or whether in accordance 
with Glaisher's assumption, recently revived and advocated by Professor 
H. A. Hazen,* the variations of pressure have no influence on the indi- 
cations of the wet bulb thermometer. Selecting only the observations 
with good ventilation, we may tabulate the results as follows :— 


* American Journal of Science, vol, xxx, Deo., 1885. 
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h 
Barometer. | Factor A. 
20°50 in. ‘00084 
20°61 ,, '00072 
21:49 ,, "O0082 
21-49 | 00080 
23°50 ,, "DO0077 
23'Bl ,, "ODUAO0 
23-55 .. "00087 
20'80 ., 00077 
20°13 ,, "00075 
29:35 ., ‘00073 
29°35 œ | "00077 








The mean barometric pressure for the first six sets of observations 
is 21:86 inches and the mean valne of A is ‘00081. For the other five 
the mean pressure is 27°44 inches and the mean value of the factor is 
"00078. 

The other observations also indicate a substantial agreement 
in the mean results, as will be seen from the following figures, though 
the value of Ain their case increases slightly as pressure decreases 
owing to the preponderating influence of the relatively too numerous 
obseryations made in still air at Mussoorie. 





























Series. No. Barometer. Factor A. 
I; 5 22.45 in. "00093 
Il. 11 23.39 ,, 0107 
a H 23.50 ,, "00105 
xi 10 23.50 ,, "00117 
mF is 23.50 ,, "00119 
a 20 23.51 ,, 00118 
T] 6 23.55 29 "001321 
x 5 23°56 ,, *D0124 
I. l 28'70 ,, "DOORS 
" = 2410 ,, "00098 
IL 14 25'Hl,, "00112 
* 16 27:52 ,, "00997 
t 17 27°52 ,, "00089 
2 21 20-15 ,, -00100 
" z 29'38 ,, "00108 
t 1 29° " *DO106 
Mean of first eight | 23°37 in. *00113 
Mean of last eight 27°07 ,, "00099 


If, without reference to ventilation, we combine all the observations 


i 
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in which the pressure was above 24:89 inches, the average value of all 
the pressure observations, we find the mean value of A to he ‘00091, and 
all the remaining observations give a mean of ‘00097. 

From these figures it is abundantly evident that it is not the com- 
bined factor Ah of the second term of the formula which is constant, as 
Hazen supposes, and as was tacitly assumed by Glaisher in constructing 
his table of empirical factors, but only A that is so; and, wherever the 
pressures are considerably less than at sea level, Glaisher's factors, or 
any table constructed on the assumption that variations of pressure are 
of no account, must lead to erroneous results. 

The factor A is thus nearly if not quite independent of pressure, 
but varies with the amount of ventilation up to a certain moderate 
velocity of wind, after which it appears to remain constant, except per- 
haps when the humidity is very low, as during the hot winds. With a 
view to testing Regnault’s opinion that the formula adapted for ordi- 
nary Open air conditions gives too low results when the air is very dry, 
we may tabulate the values of A, given in Table IL, according to the re- 
lative humidities deduced from the temperature of tho air and the dew 
point. This is here done, the observations being divided into two sets by 
the limit of 40 per cent. humidity, supposed by Regnault to be that 
below which his formula was inapplicable. 





: = ati 
Series. No. - — * Series. 

















II. 4 "00077 1 

* 3 9 "00073 " 

* 7 14 "00087 "m 

a L 15 "00106 Il 

2s 2 16 "00105 - 

I. 2 19 "00008 i 

I. 6 19 "001321 Sá 

* 15 22 00077 : 

5 23 00124 » 

* 14 24 00112 E 

T 17 24 '00089 + 

f 18 26 

x 11 27 "00107 

* 13 29 *00080 

i 13 | 30 "00082 

1. 1 32 “00083 
a, Eee —— 

ean for observation with R. -00095 Moan for observations with R. -0000 

a below 40 */, ] H. above 40 “/. } s 











The large and small values of 4 are not distributed in this table 
according to any regular law, and the means of the two columns are as 
nearly as possible identical. It seems probable therefore that, when 
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Regnault got too low results by using his finally adopted formula in 
dry states of the atmosphere, this was rather the effect of a high wind 
than of the mere dryness of the air. 

The first practical conclusion to be drawn from the discussion of 
these observations is that Regnault's modification of August's psychro- 
metric formula is not likely to be improved upon, since it takes into ac- 
count all the more important variables upon which the indications of the 
instrument depend, except the uncertain one of wind movement, and 
its constants have been correctly adapted to suit the condition of a 
moderate breeze in the open air, The second is that, if we want the dry 
and wet bulb thermometers to indicate the humidity correctly at times 
when there is no wind, we should make arrangements to ventilate them 
artificially at the moment of observation. This is not regularly done at 
any of our Indian observatories. 
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XVI.—Anoplophrya wolosomatis, a new Ciliate Infusorian parasitic in 
the Alimentary Canal of A®olosoma chlorostictum, W.-M., MSS.— 


Hy Henny H. Axperson, B. A. Communicated by Tue Microscors- 
CAL Soctery or CALCUTTA. 


[Received lst January ;—Read November 7th, 1888,*] 
(With Plate I.) ° 


A wine-glass full of weeds and water from a neighbouring tank 
had been standing on my table for some days, when, one evening, having 
no fresh material, I began to re-examine the contents of the glass. 
It was swarming with a species of ZEolosoma, first discovered by Mr. J. 
Wood-Mason, Superintendent of the Indian Museum, and named by him 
4Eolosoma. chlorostictun. One of these worms having been accidentally 
crushed by the pressure of the coverslip, among the contents of ite 
alimentary canal were seen some Holotrichous Ciliate Infusoria belonging 
to the genus Anoplophrya of the family Opalinidae, Almost every one 
of the ZEolosoma taken from the wine-glass during the next week con- 
tained specimens of the Anoplophrya, which is, I believe, a new species, 
and to which I would give the name Anoplophrya molosomatis. It 
differs from all the members of this genus described by Kent, except 
Anoplophrya mytili, in possessing a single contractile vesicle, and its 
shape and the form of its endoplast distinguish it from that species ; 
these characteristics distinguish it too from the forms discovered since 
the publication of Kent's manual by Leidy, Balbiani, and Foulke, as 
far as I can judge from the accounts of the discoveries of these writers 
that I have been able to get at. 

In shape it is oval, tapering to a point at both ends, the tapering 
portion being considerably prodaced posteriorly. It is from 41, to 
4$gth of an inch in length; the compound forms are, however, consi- 
derably larger; the longest seen and measured, consisting of the parent 
form and two segments, was 41th of an inch long. The breadth is 
barely half the length and the thickness from one eighth to one tenth. 
The endoplast is axial, band-shaped, extending nearly the whole length 
of the body, in most specimens straight, though in a few somewhat 
curved or S-shaped. It is very plain in specimens that are drying, not 
so clear, but still easily observable, in living specimens watched in the 
alimentary canal of living <Wolosoma. It is coarsely granulated, and, in 
one specimen observed, five large and highly refractive, though not 


* Having boen previously read before the Microscopical Society of Calcutta on 
Docember Gth, 1557. 
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crystalline, particles of different sizes were seen in it. In most cases, 
as the body lost its vitality, the granular portion of the endoplast con- 
tracted and became surrounded by a clear space. The surface of the in- 
fusorian is densely ciliated and finely striated in a longitudinal direction. 
The contractile vesicle was observed with great difficulty ; in many 
specimens examined in the body of their host it could not bo seen at 
all; in some, however, it was faintly seen, and in some very clearly ; in 
no case was more than one observed, though numerous individuals 
passed under careful examination ; it is situated centrally above the 
endoplast. 

When watched in the alimentary canal of the ZEolosoma, the Anoplo- 
phrya were usually stationary, with cilia in constant vibration. When 
by the crushing of the worm they were forced out, they swam vigorously 
forward for a short distance and then, in almost every case, reversed their 
motion, usually getting back again close to the point they had started 
from ; but they seemed at once to lose the power of motion, though their 
cilia kept vibrating for a long time. Specimens which had got right 
away into clear water soon became quiescent and lost their shape ; 
those which were surrounded by the contents of the alimentary canal 
kept their power of motion for a long time, in one case for over half an 
hour. 

The multiplication by transverse fission is interesting as resembling 
the process that takes place in Anoplophrya nodulata. A number of 
different specimens in different stages of division were seen and drawn. 
The first form showed a constriction of the posterior extremity, about 
the last quarter of the endoplast being divided off. Judging from the 
various specimens in intermediate stages observed, this constriction 
gradually increases till the part which is being divided off is abont 
twice as broad in its broadest part as it isat the point where it is attached 
to the parent form. In numerous cases a second constriction and ap- 
pearance of fission anterior to the first was seen, the segments re- 
maining attached. It was noticeable that the individuals in process 
of division were far larger than those not being divided and also that 
the segments were very much smaller than the parent form. The seg- 
ments were approximately equal to one another, though in all cases the 
middle one, that is to say, the one divided off latest, was somewhat larger 
than the hinder one. The hinder segment was in one case observed to 
break off from the others and commence an independent existence. 

Though for some time I was unable to find any of these Anoplophrya 
in ZEolosoma taken from the same glass as those were in which I had 
found them swarming weeks before, I noticed numerous very small 

iliated bodies, which were in some cases in very vigorous motion. 
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These were, however, so small that, even with the aid ofa yy” im- 
mersion objective, I was unable to distinguish their structure. Possibly, 
they were the result of sporular reproduction and were simply immature 
forms of this Anoplophrya. After an interval of some weeks from the 
time of the first disappearance of the parasite, I again found a few small 


specimens, but the accidental overturn of the wine-glass by a servant 
put an end to the investigation. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE I. 


Fig. 1. Anoplophrya molosomatis, n. Sp, x 400; n., endoplast or nucleus, c. t, 
contractile vesiole. 


Fig. 2. A specimen showing refractive particles (»'.) in the endoplast and an 
unusnally conspicuous contractile vesicle, x 400. 
 Fig.3. A specimen which had commenced to divide, x 300, 
Fig. 4. Another in which the fission had proceeded still farther, * 300. 
Fig. 5. A third divided into a chain of three segmenta, x 300. 


The three last figures having all been drawn from specimens mounted in water 
exhibit no trace of a contractile vesicle. 


— — — — o — — — — — 
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XVII.—On certain Features in the Geological Structure of the Myelat 
District of the Southern Shan States in Upper Burmah as affecting 
the Drainage of the Country.— By BRIGADIER-GENERAL H. COLLETT, 
C. B. Communicated by De. D. D. CUNNINGHAM. 


[Received August 18th ;—Read Nov. 17th, 1888.] 


There are some curious features in the geological structure as 
affecting the systems of drainage of the Myelat district of the Southern 
Shan States in Upper Burmah which appear to me to be novel and 
worthy of attention. 

The general geological formation in this part of the great Shan 
plateau may be described as water-worn limestone with occasional inter- 
posed sheets and boulders of conglomerate underlying a sedimentary 
deposit of finely divided red clay, which varies in thickness from a 
thin superficial covering up to three or four hundred feet according to 
the amount of denudation it has undergone. This mantle of red clay 
at one time certainly overspread the whole country, probably ut a nearly 
uniform level, for patches of it, like raised beaches, are seen clinging to 
sheltered hollows in the black limestone ridges which*rise through it 
in long parallel folds, remnants which no donbt mark the ancient level 
of the red clay as deposited in the quiet depths of an ocean or large 
lake. 'The underlying limestone wherever exposed to view is seen to 
have been worn into rounded hollows and projecting bosses apparently 
by the action of wnter at n time when it was exposed to sub-aerial 
denudation, and it is, like limestone in other parts of the world, full of 
clefts, crevices, and caverns which communicate with each other to 
from subterranean channels into which a great part of the superficial 
drainage of the country disappears. — 

To such an extent is this the case in the Myelat that, though the 
district ia traversed by distinct ranges of hills, the valleys lying between 
them have not as a rule been excavated by water-courses in the ordinary 
sense of the word, nor do they drain into rivers, but into holes in the 
ground, and thus we have the strange spectacle repentedly presented to 
us of large basin-like depressions, and even narrow valleys, ending in a 
cul de sac and possessing no apparent outlet for the discharge of their 

"These depressions (which vary in size from a punch-bowl of a 
few feet in diameter to areas covering, as I roughly estimnte, three 
or fonr square miles, and occasionally not less than two hundred feet 
or depth) are of an altogether different character from the “ swal- 
low holes" or “ginka” common in districts of calcareous rocks in 
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Scotland and elsewhere, and which are due to percolating water dissolv- 
ing the limestone and forming superficial holes into which the overlying 
peat or soil gradually sinks.* The same general principle governs of 
course both cases; bnt in Scotland there is only a thin covering of 
peaty soil overlying the limestone, whereas in the Shan hills we have a 
considerable thickness of fine red clay. Tt thus happens that in the first 
case we get only a few shallow holes, whereas in the latter vast masses 
of clay have been in the course of ages carried into the bowels of 
the earth, resulting in the excavation of extensive depressions, the entire 
drainage of which is carried away by subterranean channels. 

The progress of the excavation of these depressions can be seen 
in every stage. The conditions of the phenomena, it must be remem- 
bered, are a thick covering of fine clay resting ona flooring of weather- 
worn limestone. The limestone abounds in holes and cracks, into one 
of which, at any given spot, the rain-water, percolating from above 
through the red clay, finds its way. This carries with it some of the 
clay from just above the hole, and a commencement has been made. 
Next rainy season more water finds its way by the same route and more 
of the sub-soil is subtracted. In a few months or years, the overlying 
clay becomes largely undermined and sinks down, and we get either a 
small crater, if the stratum of clay be not more than a few feet thick, 
or, if the clay be thicker, a broad circular depression in which rain- 
water will-collect to carry on the process. Now, a similar process will 
be simultaneously going on at other points more or less adjacent to that 
we have been considering, nnd, in the course of time, the several craters 
or depressions thus formed will meet and coalesce. The water as it 
(escapes through:the underlying rock will enlarge its channels of exit by 
dissolving the limestone: more of the overlying red clay will year by 
year be removed: the area drained and the volume of water escaping 
will gradually augment: the ridges separating the contiguous centres 
of action will dually disappear, and itis not difficult to understand 
how in the course of ages, that is, since the surface of the red clay became 
upraised into dgy land, we shall in this manner at last find large areas 
of depression draining into underground channels. 

These areas may even at the present time be seen in every stage 
of formation. There is the small crater-like opening 30.or 40 feet 
across ‘Which opened ont last year, perhaps in the middle of some poor 
man's field, with its broken precipitous sides and ragged edges: there 
is the wide gently sloping valley extending over several hundred acres, 


8 See Prof, A. Geikie, ‘The Scenery of Scotland viewed in connection with ita 
Physical Geology," 2nd edition, p. 36. 
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and terminating at its lowest point in a cluster of exposed limestone 
rocks half hidden in a rank growth of grass and bushes: there is tho 
round punch-bowl-like hollow from 100 to 500 feet across with often 
the gaping mouths of its drainage exit plainly discernible at the bottom : 
and in the more hilly districts there is the deep trench-like valley, closed 
at both ends, and once filled up to the brim with red clay of which 
hardly a trace now remains, and at its lowest point the exposed black 
limestone rocks through the interstices of which the entire superincum- 
bent mass of clay must, during a long series of years, have been carried 
away by the water. 

It seems most astonishing, nnd, at first sight, almost impossible, 
that the vast masses of red clay which, we can plainly see, have been 
eroded from the surface of the country can have been carried into the 
bowels of the earth instead of, as one is accustomed to see, into rivers 
and seas: but there is no escaping from the conclusion which I have 
endeavoured to explain. "The evidence is absolutely undeniable, and the 
fact is universally accepted by the people of the country, who when 
asked what becomes of the drainage of one of these large basin-like 
depressions, always at once reply that “of course, it goes into the 
ground,” as if it was quite the normal state of affairs that it should 
do so. 

As a natural consequence, the Myelat district is remarkable for 
the absence of rivers. In the part which I know best,—comprising the 
sub-districts of Pwehla, Nankon, Kyon, Nangon, Thamakan, and Pinmi, 
and embracing an area of more than 250 square miles,—the map* shows 
but one small stream, which is really nothing more than a ditch (the 
Baungdaw Chaung falling into the Inle Lake at Imléywa), to carry off 
the drainage of a country in which the annual rainfall probably exceeds 
fifty inches. 

I am not aware whether the facts I have endeavoured to describe 
are unusual, or whether similar instances of the products of denudation 
disappearing under ground are known iu other countries; but I cannot 
remember having read of such n^ case. 

MkiKTILA, UrrER Burman. 

25th July, 1888. 


* Sheet No. 5, 8S. W., South Eastern Trans-frontier Map, Survey of India. 
Calcutta, May, 1888, (Unpnblishod proof.) 
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XVIIL—Notes on some Objects from a Neolithic Settlement recently dis- 
covered by Mn. W. H, P. Driver at Ranchi in the Chota-Nagpore 
District, —By J. Woov-Mason, Superintendent of the Indian Museum, 
and Professor of Comparative Anatomy in the Medical College of 
Bengal, Calcutta. 

[Received and Read January 4th, 1888.] 
(With Plates II—V.) 


At a recent meeting of this Society some ancient stone beads were 
exhibited by the Philological Secretary on behalf of Mr. W. H, P. Driver, 
who had found them at Ranchi in the Chota-Nagpore District, With 
these beads were associated one or two pieces of chert and some quartz 
crystals which had evidently been artificially chipped and flaked. The 
presence of these worked pieces of stone amongst the beads suggesting 
the suspicion that a settlement of neolithic people similar in character 
to those of Jubalpur in the Central Provinces had been hit upon, I, 
with the goodwill of the Philological Secretary, placed myself in com- 
munication his correspondent, who has been kind enongh to send 
me all the larger of the objects described below and, at my special 
request, a considerable quantity of fragments of different kinds of stone 
gathered without selection from the same site. Amongst the latter I 
have had the good fortune to find a number of arrow-heads belonging 


to two distinct forms of the same simple type. 


Opsects DISCOVERED BY Mr. DRIVER. 


Pl. II. represents a curious implement of olive-green grey unctu. 
ous clayey stone which readily absorbs moisture from the hand and gives 
an ashy-grey streak when grazed, however lightly, by a harder substance 
such as chert. It tapers from 20 c. in girth at the butt to 13 c. at the 
functional end, which is worn as smooth as n piece of lithographic slate 
that has been prepared for the engraver, exhibiting only some very fine 
scratches chiefly in one direction. It has three sides, two of which are 
fairly smooth and flat, and at right angles to one another, while the 
third is rough and convex. All three sides have been ' dressed ' by 
some tool, which in the case of the rough convex side seems to have 
been pointed. The marks of tho ‘ dressing’ are ashy grey of a some- 
what darker tint than the fresh streak of the stone. If, as seems pro. 
bable, the rough convex side has been so fashioned as to fit the hollow 

alm of the hand (as iu Fig. 1) the instrument is a right-handed 
- must have been worked to and fro the body of tho operator, 


oue AE aon, that is to say, indicated by the scratches on the surface 
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of its smaller end. <A second specimen in Mr 


. Driver's collection 
differs only in being a little shorter, 


Millems. 
Height from butt to functional end, SON US 
Width of larger flat side at butt, .., * a Oa 
7 » at functional end,... e. o0 
js alls flat side at butt, at cA 
et » at functional end,... se 59 


From the nature of the unmistakable signs of wear it exhibits at the 
smaller end, as from that of its composition, I infer that this implement 
was used as a polisher, though this may not have been its original use, 
for it is possible that it may once have been one of the ‘legs’ of a two- 
legged instrument similar to one of unknown origin and use preserved 
in the Indian Museum, in which case the two examples of it, being of 
the same side, must necessarily be parts of two similar instruments. 

A triangular wedge-shaped piece of dark purple flinty jasper bears 
evident signs of long use as a polisher or graver or both possibly. 
It is worn to a smooth, polished, and slightly,convex surface on One 
of ita two large faces, the other large face and its PNE sides presenting 
the natural surface of the parent rock from which it was chipped ; it 
is smoothly and extensively rounded off and polished by use at the 
junction of its two largest sides, along the lower edge of which the 
polishing extends, widening on the one side towards the thin end of the 
wedge, aud forming on the other a very narrow triangular facet meeting 
the principal polished surface at an obtuse angle, by which the cir- 
cumferential grooves with which some of the stone beads* occurring 
in the same spot are ornamented may well have been engraved. The 
instrument is capable of imparting a high polish to a dull facet of a 
quartz crystal or to a carnelian bead, and it is an excellent touchstone, 
as I have proved by experiment, 


Millems. 
Length, from the angle at thicker end to middle of 
thinner end, ... Pus — — ‘an 00 


ë These beads are doubtless of much later ago than the celt, the ringstone, and 
the arrow-heads described below. That they, like the prehistoric objects, were made 
on the spot where they have been found seems satisfactorily proved by the association 
with them of bits of stone of different kinds (chaluedony, carnelian, onyx, sardonyx, 
rock-orystal, etc.) dressed roughly into shape all ready to be ground into beads, 
of roughly ground and imperfectly polished, but unbored, beads, of beads perfectly 
polished and partially bored, in fact, of beads in all stages of manufacture. They 
belong clearly to several different periods, some being quite rude (? prehistoric), and 


others quite artistic both in shape and ornamentation, and thus canner that 


their mauufacturora had attained to a mach higher grade of civilization. 


oo] — —— 
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Breadth, between the divergent ends of tho two sides, 76 
Thickness at angle, ot IT 78 

I do not consider that either of the foregoing objects is of any 
great antiquity. They may both indeed be comparatively modern. 

The most interesting of Mr. Driver's own finds is the perforated stone 
figured in Pl. III, Figs. 1, la. Unfortunately, little more than one half 
of the object has been preserved, but from what remains restoration is 
easy. Tho instrument is made out of a bit of actinolite schist. It is all 
but as broad as long, and oval in shape, with one end much broader than 
the other, which isa much larger segment of a much smaller circle; it 
has, in fact, much the outline if an irregular echinoid of the genus 
Echinodiscus. Tt was apparently slightly and equally convex in every 
direction on both its faces, and rounded at the sides and ends, the broader 
one of which latter appears to have seen hard service. It has a parallel- 
sided shaft-hole almost in the middle, and in the margin of this hole 
on one side a broad notch has been cut cleanly and obliquely across the 
fissile planes of the stone and may possibly have been intended to receive 
a pin for securing it firmly to a wooden shaft. 


Millems. 
Greatest length (taken from the restoration), sos d 
n breadth, B 5 n» 215098 
Diameter of shaft- hole, ... * (x3 2 89 
Grentest thickness near Shaftchole; 26 


The next object to be noticed is a thin xd flattish cett (P1. IIT, 
Figs. 2, 2a.) probably of black trap. It never appears to have been 
polished all over, but only to have had the principal inequalities of its 
‘surfaces smoothed off and its edge ground. Its sides, which were 
possibly once narrowly rounded, are now in a much battered and flaky 
condition ; the butt has been much chipped since the rough polishing was 
done; and the cutting edge, which is unequally sloped on the two sides, 
is much broken and blunted by rough usage; all these lesions are 
probably of the same date, for they dre all weathered to identically 
the same dark greenish grey colour; but a largo chip at one end 
of one face of the cutting edge is darker, that is to say, 1s less weathered, 
and hence probably of later date, than the rest, but even it presents a 
strong contrast in colour to the recent chip at the opposite end of the 
same face by which the unaltered black rock has been exposed. 


Millems. 
Length, from the middle of the butt to the middle 
of the cutting end, — ... wee ccs — OR 
Breadth across the butt end, do 228 PEREC 
* cutting end, — e — aaa 


RERUM thickness, — X — ^. LABS 
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OBJECTS DISCOVERED BY THE WRITER AMONGST THE CHIPS AND 
FLAKES SENT DOWN BY Mr. DRIVER. 


Pl IV, Fig. 10, represents a small instrument of doubtful pur- 
pose, which is interesting on account of the evident signs of having been 
used it exhibits at its smaller and rounded extremity, which is much 
abraded, the abrasion readily catching the eye from its grey colour. It 
is an outside flake of black chert which has apparently been reduced 
by flaking to the desired shape after being struck off from the parent 
lump. It measures, length 34, breadth 10, thickness 4-2 millems. 
This instrument will again be referred to later on. 

I now pass on to the consideration of the most interesting and 
important of the objects from the Neolithic scttlement at Ranchi, 
namely, the arrow-heads I have found in relatively considerable abun- 
dance amongst the mass of cores, flakes, aud unworked material collected 
for manufacture which had been gathered and forwarded to me by Mr. 
Driver, who, since the nature of these objects was demonstrated to him 
by me, has been fortunate to find two fine specimens, one of rock crystal 
and the other of chert. 

With the single exception of the acutely-pointed tanged and barbed 
specimen reported from India by Mr. Jobn Evans, F. R, S.,* on the 
authority of Prof. Buckman, no worked stone arrow-heads appear to have 
previously been recorded from India. For, though my friend Professor 
Valentine Ball, F. R. S., in his paper on the Forms and Geographical Dis- 
tribution of Ancient Stone Implements in India,f states with the greatest 
confidence that certain flakes of chert, agate, ete., which he exhibited at 
the reading of his paper, “ were undoubtedly used as lancets, knives, 
arrow-heads, etc." yet he does not appear to have been acquainted 
with a single specimen the nature of which as an arrow-head was so 
clear and so indisputable as to justify its being entered as such in the 
list of localities in India where stone implements have been discovered 
which is appended to his paper. Mr. R. B. Foote, another authority 
on this interesting subject, in a paper recently read before this Society, 
speaking apparently for India generally, makes the following remarks, 
* A remarkable fact with reference to the varieties of weapons and 
tools made by the Neolitbic people of South India is the absence hitherto 
of any traces of their having manufactured stone arrow-heads, such as 
are frequently found in other countries occupied by tribes who had 
attained to a very similar grade of civilization. It is hard to imagine 
that the Neolithic people of the Deccan were unacquainted with the 


* Ancient Stone Implements of Great Britain, p. 361, 
4 P. R. L A. 1879, ser. 2, vol. p. i, 888 ot seqq. 
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use of the bow prior to the first introduction of iron. That they used 
brass after becoming acquainted with iron is clearly proved by the 
discovery of unquestionable iron arrow-heads in the Pátpád cache and 
in many prehistoric graves iu the South. With an abundance of atone, 
such as agate, chalcedony, lydian stone, jasper, and chert, fit for mak- 
ing arrow-heads, it is certainly most remarkable that no trae worked 
arrow-heads have yet been found, and it is most desirable that all pre- 
historic explorers in India should pay special attention to this point. 
L have found some few flakes of chert and jasper that might have been 
used to tip an arrow, but I have found and seen none that were obvi- 
ously prepared for that purpose." 

Of the objects which have been determined by meto be arrow- 
heads no less than six, four of one and two of the other of the two 
distinct forms represented in the collection from Ranchi, are without 
doubt of this nature, for in addition to having the appropriate shape, 
in addition to being of such a form that they might have been used to 
tip an arrow, they have been obviously prepared for that purpose, having 
been artificially worked either near the butt or nt the sides into 
notches for the reception of cords for securing them to their shaft. 

The specimen represented in Fig. 1 of Pl. IV, a very sharp and 
perfect one of chalcedony, has the butt-end roughly notched. It is 
much weathered white and clings strongly to the tongue when touched 
thereby. 

That represented in Fig. 2, of black chert, has the butt worked by 
chipping and-abrasion into very evident lateral notches; its point has 
been broken off at a joint in the stone. The working at the butt is less 
weathered than the stem, or rather the stem is only slightly wea- 
thered and the worked butt looks almost quite fresh, and glossy. 

Fig. @ represents a coarse and heavy specimen of chert deeply 
weathered to a dirty pale clay brown from black probably ; it is blunted 
either by use or exposure, at the tip; it has been roughly worked 
at the sides towards the base into notches, and when mounted on 
its shaft must have been covered for nearly half its length from the butt 
by the cords and resin or gum by which it was no doubt bound to its 
shaft, to which it must have lent a rather clamsy appearance. 

Fig. 4, of black non-weathered chert, is widest at the butt and 
therefore was well adapted for secure fixture to the shaft without the aid 
of any notches. 

Fig. 5 ia a particularly interesting specimen, because it without any 
doubt presenta us with a most characteristic example of a contrivance 
for attachment which is, or until lately was, still in vogue amongst 
modern savages for their arrow and lance-heads, and of which numerons 
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beautiful examples have come down to us from prehistoric times in Europe, 
I allude to the notches which are placed opposite to one another one on 
each side between the barbs and the stem in one form of arrow-head, 
and of which two pairs are present in some European flint spear-heads 
of Neolithic age. The specimen from Ranchi which exhibits this in- 
teresting peculiarity is a broad leaf-shaped arrow-head of white quartz. 
[t bears on each side at rather less than half way along its length from 
the butt a rounded indentation, by the aid of which doubtless it was 
attached to its shaft much after the manner depicted in the accom- 
panying adaptation of Fig. 104 of Nilsson's * Stone Age’ representing 
a stone arrow-head from California mounted on its shaft, 

Fig. 6 represents a chert arrow-head found by Mr. Driver. This 
specimen—the original colour of which cannot be ascertained, because it 
is weathered to a dirty clay grey—has no notches, but on the contrary 
has the base semicireularly rounded, like typical British leaf-shaped 
arrow-heads* of Neolithic age. 

Fig. 7 is a rock-crystal arrow-head found by Mr. Driver. Itis 
worked into a slight notch on each side of its thick tang-like base. 

Figs. 8, 9, and 12 of PI. V represent three simple trihedral arrow- 
heads —all of black chert—of which Fig. 8 is slightly weathered, 11, 
scarcely at all weathered, presents a large notch on the right side, and 
12, weathered to the colour of fuller's-earth, a projection on the left 
side. All three are so shaped as readily to have been secured to their 
shafts by cords and gum without the aid of special notches. 

Fig. 10 represents an octahedral arrow-head ronglily but skilfully 
hewn out of rock crystal. 

Fig. 6 is a not very successful representation of a pretty little 
leaf-shaped specimen in milky quartz, and Fig. 7 another of similar 
form in reddish chert. 

Fig. ll, similar in form to that represented in Fig. 6 of Pl. IV, 
is of pale brown-coloured chalcedony weathered white so as to be 
adherent to the tongue like the subject of Fig. 1 of Pl. IV. 

The most interesting and remarkable of all the objecta T have picked 
out of the material so kindly gathered for me by Mr. Driver are un- 
questionably those represented in the first five figures of Pl. V. Four of 
them are, there can, I think, be no doubt, chisel-edged arrow-heads 
similar to those which have been found in Egyptian tombst—in several 
cases still secured by bitumen to the shaft,—and on Neolithic sites im 
different parts of Europe,f including even the British Isles. 

* Evans, op. cit. 833, figs. 251—4. 

+ Evans, op. cit. p. 329, fig. 272. i 

1 Evans, op. cit. p. 352, 353, fig. 342, and Espy. p. 365, fig. 344. 
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Fig. 1, Pl. V is of black chert with the original brown crust re- 
maining on one side and on the butt end ; ita hollow cutting edge and ita 
angles are extremely sharp. 

Fig. 4 is a pretty little specimen in green chert, 

Fig. 3 of slightly translucent black chert, with the original grey- 
crusted surface of the parent stone remaining on the triangular facet 
which slopes to the cutting edge, has it angles obliquely and symmetri- 
cally cut off. 

Of the four specimens which are here figured and described as 
arrows of the chisel-edged type, Fig. 2 is the most interesting from the 
presence of lateral notches for the reception of ligaments rendering it, to 
say the least, in the highest degree probable that the specimen is a veri- 
table arrow-head of the chisel-edged type and enabling one to feel more 
sure that the nature of the three specimens that possess no notches has 
been correctly interpreted. It is of opaque reddish yellow chalcedony 
weathered white and become strongly. adherent to the tongue by long 
exposure to the action of water containing carbonic anhydride in solution, 
by which a soluble constituent of the stone has been removed from the 
surface and a chalky substance greedy of moisture left behind.* In this 
case both the notches have been made from the same side, but in the 
cases of Figs. 2 and 5 of Pl. IV, from opposite sides, of the stone, op- 
posite faces of the arrow in the latter and the same face in the former 
sloping to the bottom of the notches; this difference is, as I find by 
experiment, explained by the worker having turned the stone over for the 
purpose of making the second notch in the latter, but not in the 
former. I have also found that similar notches can readily be made 
by pressing such a flake as that represented in Fig. 10 of Pl. IV with a 
grating movement hard upon another of the same substance, and that 
the active flake becomes similarly abraded grey in the process. 

In the four preceding figures (a.) refers to the inner or core face, 
und (b.) to the outer or worked face of the arrow-head. 

Fig. 5, of very fine grained and compact pale grey vitreous quartzite, 
has been worked at the base in a manner similar to Fig. 2 of Pl. IV, 
and is, I am inclined to think, an arrow-head of the same type which 
has become a chisel-edged one by the accidental loss of its point at a 
joint in the stone. 

A form of worked flake which is, I think, of too frequent occur- 
rence to be accidental merits a brief notice. It may be described as a 
broad and short crescent-like sharp wedge from 21 to 35 millems. in 


* The (a) and the (B) silica of Berzelius, the ono white and insoluble, the other 
transparent horny and soluble in water. Evana, op. cit. p. 450. 
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breadth by 7 to 11 in length only, with a straight cutting edge and a 
finely chipped arched blunt * back.’ It occurs in chert, chalcedony, and 
quartz. It is possible that it may bea short and broad form of the chisel- 
edged type intended to be attached to its shaft by means of some resinous 
substance only, and that it may be the stone prototype of the iron-hended 
arrow of similar shape which is referred to by Mr. Evans on p. 353 of 
his book on the ancient stone implementa of Great Britain. 

That all the arrow-heads were made on the spot where they have 
been found seems to be satisfactorily proved by flakes, cores, and raw 
materials for manufacture occurring in profusion with them. 

The form and relations of the cores, flakes, and arrow-heads suggest 
the view that the last-named were first sketched out, so to speak, by 
faking on tbe nuclei, then struck off, and finally notched or otherwise 
worked. 

The chert core represented in Fig. 8 of Pl. IV partially illustrates 
this. Fig. 9 is a chert core from which some of the thin band-shaped 
flakes that are so abundant at Ranchi have been struck. Cores of quartz 
erystals and rock crystal also occur. 

I class all the worked specimens as notched rather than as * tanged °’ 
arrow-heads, because there has been no attempt to adapt the flakes for 
insertion in a cleft of the shaft by reducing their original thickness 
at the butt, and because there is always a more or less distinct ‘neck ’ 
between the butt-end and the blade; though I do not insist that none of 
them were lot to some extent into the shaft. 

All the arrows (except 7 and 10 of Pls. IV and V) are flakes and 
they present two faces, a flat or inner or core face, with a more or less 
evident bulb of percussion, and a flaked outer face. They may be called 
fÉake-arrows. The simplest of them closely resemble the obsidian 
finke arrow-heads of modern savages. 

"The following are the measurements of the arrows-heads and 


cores :—- 
PL. Iv. 
Fig.l. Length, 38, breadth 16, thickness 8S mm, 

2. Length, tip 

restored, 26 

without tip 204, breadth 12:2, thickness 4 - 
3. Length, 43, breadth 245, thickness 10°68 ,, 
4. Length, 21:4, breadth 16, thickness 7-7 ,, 
B. Length, tip 

restored, 26:3 

without tip 23-0, breadth 21-5, thickness (8 ,, 
6. Length, tip 


restored, 280, 
without tip 267, breadth 1570, thickness $7 ,, 





1888. ] 


7, Length 20/5, breadth 150, thickness 84 mm, 
B. Length 204, breadth 149, thickness 155 ,, te 


9. Length 37, breadth 27, thickness 178 ,, > 
10. Length 34, breadth 10, thickness 42 ,, 
P. v, 


Fig.!. Length 19'B, breadth 128, thickness 63 
2. Length 217, breadth 18, thickness 6'6 
8. Length 175, breadth 15:5, thickness 5 
4. Length 193, breadth 12:8, thickness 68 
5. Length 237, breadth 147, thickness 49 ,, 
6. Length 194, breadth 13:2, thickness 37 ,, 
7. Length 17-5, breadth 101, thickness 38 
B. Longth 230, breadth 145, thickness 67 
9. Length 35'5, breadth 150, thickness 144 

10. Length 2357, breadth 21,  thicknews 14 
ll, Length 25:3, breadth 15 1, thickness 58 
12. Length 35:6, breadth 16:6, thickness 1075 ,, 


As in Neolithic settlements elsewhere, there occur in abundance at 
Ranchi, in the soil with the implements, not only unworked quartz 
crystals, quartz of various kinds, chert, jasper, and other stones, suitable 
for the manufacture of tools and weapons, and evidently collected 
for that purpose, as has already been stated, but also lumps of red earthy 
hematite,* some of which have not been used, but some on the other 
hand have been rubbed down to a smooth surface on a flat stone or 
scraped in the production of the red pigment which all savages from 
the very earliest prehistoric times to the present day have delighted 
in. On the subject of this red pigment Mr. Evanst writes: “There 
can be little doubt of this red pigment having been in use for what 
was considered a personal decoration by the Neolithic occupants of 
Great Britain. But this use of red paint dates back to a far earlier 
period, for pieces of hwmatite with the surface scraped, apparently by 
means of flint fakes, have been found in the French and Belgian caves 
of the Reindeer Period, so that this red pigment appears to have been in 
all ages a favourite with savage man. The practice of interring war- 
paint with the dead is still observed amongst the North American 
Indians :— 

The paints that warriors love to use 
Place here within his hand, 

That he may shine with ruddy hues 
Amidst the spirit land.” 


= It has been recorded from the Neolithic Settlements of South India, by 
R. B. Foote, J. A. S. B. 1886, vol. Ivi, pt. ii, p. 271. 
+ Op. cit., p. 238. 
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The savages of the Andaman Islands still use a red pigment for 
D decorative purposes, as also do the Bhutea women to be scen in Dar- 
^ 


Worked flints and other stones of similar paleolithic simplicity, 
but from their mode of occurrence no doubt also neolithic, have 


E been discovered in the Solomon Islands (Long. 154° to 163? E., Lat. 
| 5*to 11° 8.) by Mr. H. B. Guppy,* who states that they “are com- 

į monly found in the soil when it is disturbed for purposes of cultivation 

3 and are frequently exposed after heavy rain." 

E P. S.—Since the abore notes were written, several more boxes of 


j relics, including some fine polished celts, of which I hope shortly to pre- 
| sent an account, have been received from Mr. Driver. 


* The Solomon Islands and their Natives, London, 1889, pp. 77—78. 
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